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Presidents  of  DtpartmenU. 
L  The  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland. 
IL  Sir  Jambs  P.  Sjkr*SaurrLBWORTB,  Bart. 
m.  The  Hoh.  Abthcr  Kimxaird,  M.P. 
IV.  VisGoaxT  EBRnrGTON. 
y.  Sib  James  Emerson  Tbnnxnt. 


DUBLIN,  186L 

President, 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brouoham. 

Presidents  of  Departments. 
I.  The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Napier. 
II.  Sir  John  George  Shaw  Lefevre,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 
III.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Attornet-General  for  Ireland. 
TV.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Talbot  i>e  Malahide. 
Y.  The  Hon.  Judge  Longfield,  LL.D. 
VI.  MoNS.  Michel  Chevalier. 


LONDON,  1862. 
President, 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brougham. 
Presidents  of  Departments, 
I.   Sir  Fitzrot  Kbllt,  Q.C,  M.P. 
n.  The  Vert  Rev.  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 
ni.  Thomas  Chambers,  Q.C. 
rV.  William  Fairbaibn,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
V.  Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  M.P. 
VI.  Travers  Twiss,  Q.C,  D.C.L. 


EDINBURGH,  1868. 
President. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brougham. 
Presidents  of  Departments. 
I.  The  Hon.  Lord  Curriehill. 
II.  Nassau  W.  Senior. 
III.  The  Hon.  Lord  Neaves. 
rV.  Professor  Christison,  M.D. 
V.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  McNeill,  G.C.B, 
VI.  The  Hon.  Judge  Longfield,  LL.D. 


TORK,  1864. 

Pmident, 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brouorav. 

Presidents  of  Departmente. 

L  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  P.  Wii^dc. 

n.  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Yoi^k. 

ni.  Sir  Charles  Hastings,  M.D.,  D.Q.I4.. 

IV.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B* 


SHEFFIELD,  1865. 

President. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brougham. 

Presidents  of  Departments, 

I.   Sir  Robert  J.  Phillimorb,  D.C.L. 
IL  Thomas  Chambers,  Q.C,  M.P. 
in.  Edwin  Laneester,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
lY.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B. 


MANCHESTER,  1866. 

President. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shaftesburt,  K.G. 

Presidents  of  Departments. 

I.  Hon.  George  Denman,  Q.C,  M.P. 
IL  Right  Hon.  H.  Austin  Bruce,  M.P. 
IIL  William  Farr,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
IV.  Sir  James  P.  Kay-Shuttleworth,  Bakt. 


BELFAST,  1867. 

President. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Dufferin  and  Clandebote. 

Presidents  of  Departments. 

I.  The  Right  Hon.  Justice  O'Hagan. 

II.  Thomas  Andrews,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

III.  Sir  James  Simpson,  Bart.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

IV.  Sir  Robert  Kane,  F.R.S. 
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BIBMINGHA]^  1868. 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  op  Carnarvon. 

•       Presidents  of  Departments, 

L  The  Right  Hon.  W.  N.  Masset. 
n.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ltttelton. 
m.  Henry  W.  Rumsbt,  M.D. 
rv.  Professor  Fawcett,  M.P. 


BRISTOL,  1869. 
Freeident. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Presidents  of  Departments. 

I.  George  Woodtatt  Hastings. 

n«  Rev.  Canon  Kingslet. 
ni.  John  A.  Stmonds,  M.D.,  P.R.S. 
IV.  Right  Hon.  Stephen  Cave,  M.P. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNB,  1870. 
President. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
Presidents  of  Departments. 

I.  The  Hon.  Lord  Neaves. 

XL  Db.  Lton  Platfair,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  M.P. 
IIL  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.E.,  C.B. 
IV.  SiB  William  Armstrong,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  P.R.S. 


LEEDS,  1871. 

President. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  S.  Pakington,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  M.P. 

Presidents  of  Departments. 

I.  W.  Vernon  Harcourt,  Q.C,  M.P. 
II.  Edward  Baines,  M.P. 
in.  George  Godwin,  F.R.S. 
rv.  William  Newmarch,  F.R.S. 


xvi  Former  Presidetits. 

PLYMOUTH  AND  DEVONPORT,  1872. 

'President. 
The  RiaHT  Hon.  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick,  K.T. 

Presidents  of  Departments, 

L  Sir  John  Duke  Coleridge,  Q.C,  M.P. 
n.  George  Woodtatt  Hastings. 
m.  H.  W.  D.  Aoland,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  D.O.L. 
lY.  Sir  John  Bowring,  LL.D. 


NORWICH,  1873. 

President. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Houghton,  D.C.L.,  P.R.S. 

Presidents  of  Departments, 

I.  Joseph  Brown,  Q.C. 
II.  Professor  W.  B.  Hodgson,  LL.D. 

III.  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

IV.  Thomas  Brasset,  M.P. 


GLASGOW,   1874. 

President. 
The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Rosebert. 

Presidents  of  Departments, 

I.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Moncreiff. 
II.  The  Right  Hon,  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick,  K.T. 
III.  The  Right  Hon.  Lton  Platfair,  D.C.L.,  C.B.,  M.P. 
[V.  Sir  George  Campbell,  D.C.L.,  K.C.S.I. 


BRIGHTON,  1876. 

President. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare. 

Presidents  of  Departments. 

I.  Sir  Edward  S.  Cheast. 
II.  Sir  Charles  Reed. 

III.  Benjamin  W.  Richardson,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

IV.  M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  M.P. 
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LIVERPOOL,  1876. 
Pre9ident. 
The  Most  Hon.  tbe  Mabquesb  oj  Huntlt. 

Presidents  of  Departmenta. 

I.  Farreb  Hebschell,  Q.C,  M.P. 

n.  The  Rev.  Mabk  Pattison,  B.D. 
m.  Thomas  Hawkslet,  G.E. 
lY.  G.  J.  Shaw  Lefeybe,  M.P. 

V.  E.  J.  PoTirrER,  A.R  Ju 


ABERDEEN,  1877. 

President, 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Abebdeen. 

Presidents  of  Departments, 

I.  The  Hon.  Lobd  Giffobd. 
II.  The  Right  Hon.  Lobo  Toung. 
lU.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B. 
IV.  James  Caibd,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

V.  Lobd  Ronald  Goweb. 


CHELTENHAM,  1878. 

President. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lobd  Nobton,  K.C.M.G. 

Presidents  of  Departments. 

I.  A.  E.  MiLLEB,  Q.C.,  LL.D. 
II.  The  Hon.  Geobge  C.  Bbodjiick. 
m.  W.  H.  Michael,  Q.C.,  F.C.S. 

IV.  Pbofessor  Bonamt  Pbice. 

V.  T.  Gambieb  Pabby. 


MANCHESTER,  1879. 

President. 
The  Bight  Rev.  the  Lobd  Bishop  of  Manchesteb. 

Presidents  of  Departments. 

I.  Sib  Tbavers  Twiss,  Q.C,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
n.  The  Hon.  Ltulph  Stanley,  M.P. 
m.  Fbancts  S.  Powell. 
rV.  The  Right  Hon.  Lobd  Reat. 
V.  Sib  Coutts  Lindsay,  Bart. 

a 


',%mx  Former  Prendenh. 

EDINBURGH,  1880. 

President. 
The  Riobt  Hon.  Lord  Beat. 

Prmdenti  of  Departmenta. 

I.   The  Hiqht  Hon.  John  McLaben,  Q.C,  M.P.,  Lord  Advocate. 

U.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleiqh. 
HL  John  Beddoe,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
IV.   Sir  Ughtred  James  Kat-Shuttleworth,  Bart. 

V.  Professor  W.  B.  Richmond,  M.A. 
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^^^eteniaUvea  of  CorporaU  Bodiei.    fMember$  of  the  Executive  CotnmUtee. 

IprtfibCIlt— GaOROB  WOODTATT  HASTIMGfl,  M.P. 


Abodan,  Loid,  F  JUS. 

AbfltdMii,  JSbiI  of 

Aee,  Ber.  Duiiel,  I>.D. 

Adtnd,H.  W.  D^  HJ>.,  D.CX^  FA.S. 

Aitchimi,  GeoEge,  AJELA. 

Amoi,  Sheldon,  MjL 

^AndKBOD,  William,  CA. 

Aiigell,  Levis,  C.EL 

Aztbor,  Rar.  WilUam 

Ashley,  Hon.  Erelyn,  ILF. 

fBtdfiii-Powell,  G.,  MJL 

Baines,  ffir  Edward 

Balur.  T.  B.  LL 

Balfour  of  Bnrieigh,  Loid 

Bftll,  Right  Hon.  J.  T.,  LLD.,  D.CX. 

BareUy,  A.  W.,  M.D. 

Burao,  John,  M.P. 

Bas,  M.  T.,  aJt. 

Bartaid.  T.  H. 

Bajlii,  a  0.,  MJ). 

Beddoe,  John,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 

Bomfittd-Hopdy  A«  J.  B.,  Jl.P. 

'Bonnie,  Alfrod 

tBoyai,  H.  C. 

Brabiook,  E.  W. 

BcaiMy,  Sir  Thomas,  K.C.B.,  M.P. 

Biiggi,  W.  K,  HJP. 

Bfodri^  Hon.  George  C. 

ftooka,  W.  Gimlifib,  JLP. 

&ovn,  A.  EL,  ^.P. 

fBfovn,  Joseph,  Q.C. 

Browning,  Benjamin,  M.D.,  F.GA 

Brace,  Gainafozd 

Buxton,  Sydney  0. 

tCameron,  Charles,  M.D.,  LLJ).,  M.P. 

CampbeU,  C.  H. 

Ounpbell,  Sir  George,  K.G^  J.,  D.O.L., 

HLP, 
Garmichael,  0.  H.  E.,  MJL. 
Oaniarron,  Earl  of,  FJIJ3. 
CsrpentCT,  Alfred,  M.D. 
Cayendish,  Lord  Frederick,  MJ*. 
Chadwiek,  Darid 
Chadviek,  Edwin,  CJB. 
Chasipneys.  Hasu 
Chichestdr,  Earl  of 
Child,  G.W. 
Cbak,  T.  Chatfeild 
Clode,  William 


Colebiooke,  Sir  Thomas  £.,  Bart,  M.P. 

CtollingB,  Jesse,  M^. 

fCoUins,  H.  H. 

Golman,  Jeremiah  J.,  M.P. 

Corbett,  John,  MJP. 

Corfleld,  PlrofesBor  W.  H.,  M.D.,  F.G.S. 

•Cox.  Alfred 

Crofton,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Walter,  C.B. 

Daniel,  W.  T.  S.,  Q.O. 

Denman,  Lord 

Benman,  Hon.  Jnsticd 

Derby,  Earl  of 

Dixon,  George 

Dodda,  Joseph,  M.P. 

Draper,  E.  Herbert 

Droop,  H.  R.,  M.A. 

Da  Cane,  Lieut-Col.  Sir  £.  F.,  E.C.B. 

Dncie,  Earl  of 

Dudley,  Earl  of 

Duff,  Right  Hon.  M.  E.  Grant,  MjL, 

MP. 
Dufferin,  Earl  of,  E.P.,  E.C.B.,LL.D., 

G.C.M.G.,  F.BJSL 
Dunn,  Andrew 
Dunn,  E.  C. 
Dunsany,  Lord 

Ebuiy,  Lord 
Edgar,  Andrew,  LLJ). 
Evans,  T.  W.,  M.P. 
Ewing,  A.  Orr,  M  J>. 
•Edwards,  WiUiam 

fFarquharson,  Robert,  M.D.,  M.P. 
Farr,  WiUiam,  MJ).,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 

C.B. 
Fergus,  Andrew,  M.D. 
Ferguson,  Robert,  M.P. 
Fitch,  J.  G. 
Fooks,  W.  C. 
Fordham,  E.  King 
Fortescue,  Earl 

Fortescue,  Hon.  Dudley  Francis 
Fowler,  R.  N.,  M.P. 
Fox,  T.  B. 
Freeland,  H.  W. 
Fry,  Lewis,  M.P. 

f  Galton,  Captain  Douglas  C.B.,  D.C.L., 

F  R  S 
Gladstone,  J.  H.,  Ph.D.,  F.B.S. 
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Godwin,  George,  F.R& 
Gordon,  Lord  jioxi^AB,  M.P. 
Grant,  Budel,  M.P. 
Graves,  Lord 
Grece,  C.  J.,  LL JD. 


fHamilton,  Bowland 
Manbnry-Tracy,  Hon 
Hancock,  W.  NeilBon,  Q^Q.,  LL.D. 


[anbnry-Tracy,  Hon.  F.8.A.,  M.P. 


Harconrt,  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  Vemoni 

M.P. 
Hart,  Ernest 
Hare^  Thomas 

t^Hastings,  George  Woodyatt,  M.P. 
Hawksley,  Charles 
Hawksley,  Thomas,  C.E. 
Heller,  T.  E. 

Herschell,  Sir  Farrer,  Q.C.,  M.P. 
Heywood,  James,  F.R.S. 
HiU,  Alsager  H. 
Hill,  Frederic 
Hobhonse,  Rt  Hon.  Sir  Arthur,  Q.C., 

Hollond,  J.  R.,  M.P. 

Hopgood,  James 

Hors&ll,  T.  C. 

Honghton,  Lord,  D.G.L.,  F.R.S. 

Howard,  James,  M.P. 

Inderwick,  F.  A.,  Q.G.,  M.P. 

JeTons,  William  Stanley 

Kay-Shuttleworth,  Sir  Ughtred  J.,  Bart. 
Kennaway,  Sir  John  H.,  Bart,  M.P. 
Eeenan,  Sir  Patrick  J.,  KC.M.G.,  C.B. 
Kimberley,  Earl  of 
Kinnaird,  Lord 
Kirkwood,  Anderson,  LL.D. 

Lambert,  Rct.  Brooke,  H.A«,  B.G.L. 

fLatham,  Baldwin,  C.R 

*Lee,  William  Henry 

Lefeyre,  the  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Shaw,  M.P. 

Leighton,  Sir  Baldwyn,  Bart,  H.P. 

Li^ileld,  Earl  of 

Londeeborough,  Lord 

Longfield,  Hon.  Montifort,  LLJ). 

Lowndes,  W.  Layton 

Lyreden,  Lord 

McArthnr,  Alexander,  H.P. 
HcArthnr,  WiUiam,  M.P. 
Maclver,  David,  M.P. 
McKenna,  Sir  Joseph,  D.L.,  1MLP« 
*McLBgan,  Peter,  M.P. 
McLaren,  Lord 
Hamhall,  James 
M!i8on,  G.  P. 
•Mason,  Hugh,  MJ^. 


Michael,  W.  H.,  Q.G.,  F.G.S, 

Miller,  Commissioner  A.E.,  Q.C.,LLJ). 

Minto,  Earl  of 

Moncreiff,  Lord 

•Monk,  a  J.,  MJP. 

Morley,  Arnold,  M.P. 

Morley,  Samuel,  M.P. 

Monat,  Frederic  J.,  M.D. 

tMocley,  Herbert  N.,  M.A. 

•Mnsgrave,  James 

Napier  and  Ettrick,  Lord,  K.T. 
Napier,  Rt  Hon,  Sir  Joseph,  Bart» 
fVeison,  Francis  G.  P. 
Newdegate,  G.  N.,  MP. 
Newmarch,  William,  F.B.S. 
Northcote,  Rt  Hon.  Sir  Stafford,  Bart» 

G.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  M.P. 
Norton,  Lord,  K.C.M.G. 

•O'Hagan,  Lord 
Oldfleld,  Colonel 
Overstone,  Lord 

Pagliardini,  Tito 

Palmer,  Greorge,  M.P. 

Panldinrst,  Richard  M.,  LL.D. 

Parker,  C.  Stnart,  M.A.,  M.P. 

Pattison,  Rev.  Mark,  B.D. 

Pease,  Arthur,  MP. 

Peel,  Rt  Hon.  Sir  Lawrence,  B.CL. 

Pender,  John,  MP. 

Pennington,  Frederick,  M.P. 

PhenA,  J.  S.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Playfair,  Rt  Hon.  Lyon,  G.B.,  F.Bi?., 

M.P. 
JPoweU,  F.  S..  M. A. 
rowerscourt,  Yisoount,  K.P. 
Price,  Professor  Bonamy 
Pulling,  Serjeant 

Ramsden,  Sir  John,  Bart,  M.P. 

fRatcliff,  Colonel  Charles 

Bathbone,  P.  H. 

Rawlinson,  Sir  Christopher 

Reay,  Lord 

Richardson,  B.  W.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Richmond,  Professor  W.  B.,  M.A. 

Rigg,  Rev.  J.  H.,  D.D. 

Ripon,  Marquess  of 

RoberU,  Henry,  F.S.A. 

Roaebery,  Earl  of 

f  Safford,  A.  Herbert 

Scott, Major-Gen.,  H.  Y.D.,C.B.,  F.R.8. 

Shaen,  Rev.  Richard 

Shaen,  William 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of,  K.G.,  D.C.L. 

Sheridan,  H.  B.,  M.P. 

fSmale,  Sir  John 


Smith,  Ooldwin,  M^ 

Spals^  Arthur 

Stanhope,  Hon.  Edward,  M.P. 

StathBm,  H.  Heatiioote 

Steinthal,  Bey.  S.  A. 

Stm^SjdiMj 

S&0?eo8on,  J.  C^  M.P. 

SCffTBOSOD,  J.  J. 

StewBzt,  A.P.,  M.D. 
*Stoat,  Thomas 
SjvooDB,  e.  J.,  F.B^ 

Ttjioi,  P.  A.,  M.P. 

Tajha,  &  W.  Ckx>ke 

Tayior,  Thomas 

Thamas,  W.  Gaye 

Tbirens,  Sir  Eobert  K,  K.G.M.G. 

Tnreljan,  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  KO.B. 

TnfiieU,  E.  Carlton 

Twining,  Thomas 


Twiss,  SirTrayers.  Q.C.,  D.O.I*,  F.R.8* 
tXTplin,  B,  Benny 

Vemey,  Sip  H.,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Verney,  Captain  E.  H.,  R.N. 
Vincent,  Bey.  William,  M.A. 

Waddiloye,  Alfred,  D.C.L* 

Walfopd,  Comelius.  FJ3.A. 

•Waller,  J.  F,  LL.D. 

Watherstdn,  E.  J. 

Watson,  J.  Forbes,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

Welton,  T.  A. 

fWestlake,  John,  Q.C.,  LL.D. 

White,  Robert 

Whitwell,  Mark 

♦Wills,  W.  H.,  M.P. 

Wren,  Walter,  M.A. 

Yeats,  John,  LL.D. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  COUNCIL* 


Baden-Powell,  G-.,  M.A.,  Secretary  to 
the  Economy  amd  Trade  Department. 
Boyes,    H.    C.,   Secretary  to  the   Art 


Bkown,  Joseph,  Q.C.,  Treasurer, 

Ouneron,  Charles,  M.D.,  LL.I).,  M.P. 
Collins,  H«  H.,  Secretary  to  the  Health 

FazqnharsoQ,  R.,  MJ).,  M.P. 
Fooks.  William  C. 

Galton,  Captain  Donglas,  C.B.,  D.C.L., 
FJLS. 

HamiltoiD,   Rowland,   Secretary  to  the 

Education  Department, 
HastingB,  Q.  Woodyatt,  M.P.,  President 

of  CoumM, 


Latham,  Baldwin,  C.E.  9 
Mozley,  Herbert  N.,  M.A. 

Nelson,  Francis  G-.  P. 

Powell,  Francis  S.,  M.A. 

Ratcliff,  Colonel  Charles 

Saflbrd,  A.  Herberti 
Smale,  Sir  John 

Urlin,  R.  Denny,  Secretary  to  thelJurie^ 
prudence  Department,  ^ 

Verney,  Captain  E.  H.,  RJN". 

Westlake,  John,  Q.C.,  LL.D.,  Foreign 
Secretary, 
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FOREIGN   COREESPONDINa    MEMBERS. 

MbasuiUK  Li  Coxtb  Attoustb  Ciezkowski,  Wierzenica,  Grand-Duch^  de  Posen, 

SiaxuBL  EuoT,  LL.D.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

Host.  BayiD  Dudlsy  Fdeld,  LL.D.,  New  York,  tr.S.A. 

MdaracEirB  Lb  Db.  GmiXAXTifE,  NeachAtel,  Switzerland. 

Bjlbo9  Von  Holtzsndosfv,  Uniyersity,  Munich,  Bavaria. 

Ds.  Edward  Jabvis,  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A. 

HoH'.  W.  Bbach  Lawbbkcb,  Ochre  Point,  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  n.S.A. 

Hb  XZCBLI.BRCT  SsTOB  AsTUBO  DB  Mabcoartu,  Madrid. 

E.  Ia.  omnxBT,  Attomey-Cbneral,  Hong  Kong. 
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Bdwdt  Fbabs,  2  Bne  de  la  Banque,  Oonstantiiiople. 

KoMSixuB  F.  Lb  Fiat,  Flaee  Saint  Solpiee  No.  6,  Fans, 

John  Scott,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  Alexandria. 

MoKsnuB  Lb  Db.  Suaiiri,  Frofesseur  de  Ktoniqne  IndnBtrielie  i  la*Sociit6  det 

Arts,  Milan. 
HoKSiHUB  Lb  Bb.  Vabrbntbafp,  Frankfort-on-Hain. 
H<nr.  J.  Sbwsll  Whitb,  Judge  of  High  Court  of  Judicature,  Calcutta. 


HONOKARY  MEMBER. 

Mbs.  John  Knox,  London. 
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President, 
The  Right  Honourable  Lord  O'Hagan,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 

Vice-  Presidents, 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesburt,  E.G.,  D.C.L. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl   of   Dufferin,    K.P.,   K.C.B.,    LL.D,, 
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LAWS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Object  and  Organisation. 

I.  The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  aid  the  development  of 
Social  Science. 

II.  The  Association  comprises  five  Departments:  the  first,  for 
Jurisprudence  and  Amendment  of  the  Law  ;  the  second,  for  Edn.- 
cation  ;  the  third,  for  Health ;  the  fourth,  for  Economy  and  Trade  ; 
and  the  fifth  for  Art. 

in.  The  Association  consists  of  Ordinary  Members,  Corporate 
Members,  Foreign  Corresponding  Members,  and  Associates. 


Toffiu  cf  Menibenhip. 

lY.  Any  person  who  pays  an  Annnal  Subscription  of  One  Onineay 
or  a  Life  bnbseription  of  Ten  Guineas,  to  the  Fonds  of  the  Assoda- 
tkm,  is  an  Ordinaiy  Member. 

Y.  Anj  Pablic  Bodj  paying  to  the  Fnnds  of  the  Association  an 
innnal  Subscription  of  Two  Gnineas,  is  a  Corporate  Member. 

YL  Foreign  Corresponding  Members  are  elected  by  the  Council, 
ihe  munber  of  such  Members  being  limited  by  Bye-law.  Foreign 
Corresponding  Members  are  exempt  from  payment. 

Vn.  Any  person  who  pays  Half  a  Guinea  to  the  Funds  of  the 
Association  is  an  Associate  for  the  Annual  Meeting  for  which  such 
payment  is  made. 

Vm.  The  Annual  Subscription  is  payable  in  advance  on  the  first 
<laj  of  August  in  each  year. 

Officers  cmd  Oovermnent 

IX.  The  ABSOciation  has  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Presidents 
and  Yioe-Presidents  of  Departments,  a  President  of  Council,  a 
General  Secretary,  a  Treasurer  or  Treasurers,  Foreign  Secretaiy, 
and  Secretaries  of  Departments,  who  are  annually  elected,  and 
liold  office  until  the  appointments  of  the  following  year  are 
msde. 

X  The  Association  is  goyemed  by  a  Council,  and  by  an  Execu- 
tire  Committee,  subject  to  the  directions  of  the  Council. 

XL  The  Council  consists  of  the  following  persons : — 

1.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Presidents  and  Vice-Presi- 
dents of  Departments,  General  Secretary,  Treasurers,  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  Secretaries  of  Departments. 

2.  Eyery  Member  who  has  filled  the  office  of  President  or  Presi- 
dent of  a  Department,  or  who  has  filled  for  three  years  the  office  of 
General  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Foreign  Secretary,  or  Secretary  of 
Department. 

3.  Every  Member  who,  up  to  the  81st  of  July,  1862,  had  served 
for  three  years  as  a  Member  of  Council. 

4.  Every  Member  of  either  House  of  Parliament  who  is  also  a 
Member  of  the  Association. 

5.  Such  Members,  not  exceeding  fifteen  in  each  Department,  as 
shall  be  annually  nominated  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  each 
Department. 

6.  Such  Representatives  of  any  Branch  or  Local  Association,  not 
exceeding  two,  as  may  be  nominated  from  time  to  time  by  such 
Branch  or  Local  Association. 

7.  Such  Representative  of  any  Society  existing  in  connection 
with  the  Association  as  may  be  nominated  from  time  to  time  by 
aich  Sociefy. 

8.  Such  Representative  of  any  Learned  Society,  or  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  b^ng  a  Corporate  Member  of  the  Association,  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  nominated  by  such  Corporate  Member. 

9.  Such  Members  as  may  be  nominated  by  the  Association,  on 


XZVIU 

I 

the  recommendation  of  the  Connoil,  for  speoial  services  to  the 
AflBOciation. 

10.  Snch  Members,  not  exceeding  twelve,  as  shall  be  annnally 
nominated  by  the  Connoil,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive' 
Committee. 

XII.  The  Execntive  Committee  consists  of  the  President  of 
Council,    the    GfenenJ    Secretary,    the    Treasurer,    the    Foreign 
Secretary,  one  Secretary  firom  each  Department  nominated  by  I 
the    Council,    and    Twelve    Members    elected    annually    by    the 
Council 

XIII.  The  Council  meets  at  the  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Association,  at  three  other  times  during  the  year,  and  also- 
when  specially  summoned  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Awivual  cmd  other  Meetings* 

XIV.  An  Annual  Meeting  for  the  reception  of  the  Address  of 
the  President,  and  of  the  Keports  of  the  Council  and  Standing 
Committees,  and  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  Papers,  is  held  in 
such  place,  and  at  such  time,  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Council. 

X V.  A  Business  Meeting  of  the  Members  is  held  in  each  year  at 
the  office  of  the  Association,  at  such  time  as  may  be  appointed  by 
the  Council,  to  receive  a  Report  from  the  Council  on  tiie  financial 
and  other  business  of  the  Association,  to  elect  the  Officers  and 
Standing  Committees  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  enact  such  Lawa 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required. 

Xvl.  The  Council  has  the  power  of  summoning  a  Greneral 
Meeting  of  Members,  on  fourteen  days'  notice,  for  such  purpose,, 
and  at  such  time  and  place,  as  it  thinks  fit. 

XVII.  The  Greneral  Secretary,  on  receiving  a  requisition  signed 
by  twenty  Members,  summons,  at  such  time,  being  within  thirt]^ 
days,  and  at  such  place  as  he  thinks  fit,  a  General  Meeting  of  the 
Members,  for  the  purposes  stated  in  such  requisition. 

XVIII.  Special  Meetings  are  held  in  London,  under  the  regu- 
lation of  the  Executive  Committee,  for  reading  Papers,  and  for 
discussion,  on  specific  questions. 

Bights  and  Privileges  of  Members. 

XIX.  Every  Ordinary  Member  has  the  right  of  attending  and 
votinff  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members, 
and  all  other  General  Meetings  of  the  Association,  of  being  eligible 
to  any  of  its  offices,  and  of  receiving  gratuitously  its  Transactions. 

XX.  Any  Ordinary  Member,  whose  name  has  been  submitted  for 
that  purpose  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
who  pays  an  additional  annual  subscription  of  One  Guinea,  or  ait 
additional  life  subscription  of  Ten  Guineas,  has  the  privileges  of 
attending  and  voting  at  the  Special  Meetings  mentioned  in  Law 
XVIII.,  of  receiving  all  publications  issued  in  connection  with 
such  Meetings,  and  of  using  the  Library  at  the  office  of  the  Asso^ 
ciation. 


XXI.  Every  Corporate  Member  receives  grainitoiisly  a  copy  of 
the  TnmsiieUoiM^  and  maj  nominate  two  Bepreaentatives  to  attend 
thelfeetiaga  of  the  Association. 

XXII.  Every  Foreign  Corresponding  Member  has  all  the  rights 
of  an  Ordinaiy  MembCT,  except  that  of  eligibility  to  the  Council. 

XXIII.  Every  Associate  has  the  right  of  attending  and  voting  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  held  by  Law  XIV . 

Btandmg  and  other  OommUteee, 

XXIV.  A  Standing  Committee  for  each  Department  is  annually 
elected  at  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members.  A  Standing  Com:- 
mittee  has  the  power  to  appoint  Sub-committees. 

XXV.  Special  Committees  are  appointed  by  the  Association  or 
hj  ihe  Council,  to  consider  and  report  on  specific  subjects  of 
re&renoe. 

XXVI.  The  President  of  Council  is,  ex  officio,  a  Member  of  every 
Standing  Conunittee,  and  the  OeneitJ  Secretary  and  the  Foreign 
Secreta^  are,  ex  offido.  Members  of  every  Committee  and  Sub- 
committee. The  Secretary  of  each  Department  is,  ex  officio^ 
z  Member  of  every  Committee  and  Sub-committee  of  such 
Department. 

Congfitution  and  Conduct  of  Meetings, 

XXVn.  For  General  Meetings  of  the  Association  twenty  Mem- 
l)6r8,  for  Meetings  of  the  Council  seyen  Members,  for  those  of  the 
ISzecntive  Committee  five  Members,  and  for  those  of  other  Com- 
mittees and  Sub^committees  three  Members,  form  a  quorum. 

XXVUI.  At  all  the  aforesaid  Meetings  the  Chairman  has  a  vote ; 
if  the  votes  be  equal  he  has  also  a  casting  vote. 

XXIX.  No  original  motion,  of  which  previous  notice  has  not 
1)660  given,  is  put  from  the  Chair  at  any  Meeting  of  the  Association 
held  under  Laws  XIV.,  XV.,  or  XVI. 

IHfumces. 

Xxx,  The  funds  of  the  Association  are  kept  in  its  name  at  a 
Bank.  All  sums  received  on  account  of  the  Association  are  paid 
into  the  Bank  ;  and  all  cheques  on  the  Bank  are  drawn  by  order  of 
the  Council  or  of  the  Executive  Committee,  signed  by  the  Treasurer, 
and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary. 

XXXI  At  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members  two  Auditors,  not 
being  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  are  appointed  on 
motion,   by  show  of  hands,  to  audit  the  accounts  of  die  ensuing 


XXXIL  The  accounts  of  the  Association  are  made  up  to  the  end 
of  June  in  each  year ;  and,  afber  being  duly  audited,  are  appended 
to  the  AnTtnal  Beport  of  the  Council. 

Vacancies  in  Offices. 

Xxxiii.  The  Council  fills  up  ainr  vacancy  occurring  during  the 
year  in  any  of  the  offices  named  in  Law  IX.,  or  in  any  other  office 
of  the  AfiBodLation. 
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THE  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Congress  was  held  at  Dablin,  from 
October  the  3rd  to  October  the  8th,  1882,  and  was  the 
third  occasion  on  which  the  Association  had  met  in  Ireland. 
Although  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Congress  took 
place  were  exceptional,  and  an  attendance  below  the  average 
would  perhaps  not  have  been  surprising,  it  is  very  gratifying  to 
record  the  brilliant  success  of  the  meeting,  which,  whether  judged 
hj  the  high  standard  of  the  addresses  and  many  of  the  papers 
and  discussions,  or  by  the  number  of  tickets  issued,  exceeding 
1,100,  may  without  doubt  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
important  of  recent  years.  Favoured  by  almost  perfect 
weather,  and  furnished  with  ample  and  concentrated  accommo* 
dation  under  the  roof  of  the  new  buildings  of  Trinity  College, 
the  departmental  work  of  the  Congress  was  carried  out  with 
signal  success.  The  Examination  Hall  was  well  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Reception  Boom,  and  here  all  was  done  by  the 
local  officials  to  make  it  a  pleasant  and  a  useful  rendezvous. 
The  Addresses  of  Presidents  of  Departments  were  delivered 
in  the  Front  Hall.  To  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  for  thus 
placing  their  buildings  at  the  disposal  of  the  Association,  and 
for  their  kind  co*operation  throughout  the  meeting,  a  hearty 
acknowledgment  was  accorded. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Congress  were  opened  in  the 
Concert  Hall  of  the  Exhibition  Palace,  on  the  evening  of 
Monday,  October  the  3rd,  when,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
the  President  of  the  past  year,  his  successor  to  the  chair.  Lord 
O'Hagan,  was  introduced  by  the  President  of  the  Council, 
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Mr.  Hastings,  M.P.  Lord  O'Hagan  then  delivered  his 
inaugural  address,  for  which  afterwards  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
moved  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  supported  by  Professor 
Bonamy  Price  and  the  Hon.  David  Dudley  Field,  and  carried 
by  warm  acchimation. 

On  Tuesday,  October  the  4th,  a  soiree  was  given  by  the 
Statistical  and  Social  Inquiry  Society  of  Ireland,  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons ;  and  on  the  following  even- 
ing the  Bight  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Lady  Mayoress 
received  the  members  and  associates  at  a  soiree  at  the  Mansion 
House.  On  Friday  evening  a  conversazione  was  given  by  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  when  their  house  in  Kildare  Street 
was  thronged  by  visitors. 

Excursions  were  organised  to  Artane  Industrial  Schools, 
High  Park  Reformatory,  St.  Kevin's  Reformatory,  and  to 
•other  places  of  interest  and  attraction.  The  President  of  the 
Association  and  Lady  O'Hagan  also  received  and  hospitably 
entertained  the  members  and  associates  at  a  luncheon  and 
garden  party  at  Woodlands. 

The  concluding  General  Meeting  was  held  on  Saturday, 
October  the  8th,  when  reports  from  the  Council  and  the  Depart- 
ments  were  presented,^  and  the  business  of  the  Congress  was 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  termination.  Recommendations  to  the 
Council,  affirmed  in  resolutions  passed  in  the  Jurisprudence, 
Health,  and  Economy  and  Trade  Departments  on  the  subjects 
respectively  of  Foreign  Marriage  Laws,  Administration  of 
Hospitals,  and  disability  of  Women  to  act  as  Guardians  under 
Irish  Poor  Laws,  were  referred  to  the  Standing  Committees 
at  the  November  meeting  of  the  Council.  In  regard  to  the 
reference  on  the  Administration  of  Hospitals,  the  Committee 
were  authorised  to  invite  the  attendance  and  support  of  others 
specially  interested  in  this  question,  which  is  now  one  of 
growing  importance.  Many  meetings,  largely  and  influentially 
attended,  have  taken  place,  and  a  Report  embodying  valuable 

>  See  'Appendix  A. 
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Tecommendatioiis  will  shortly  be  presented  to  the  Councii. 
The  reference  on  Irish  Poor  Laws  was  extended  in  its  terms 
in  order  that  it  might  be  made  to  embrace  inquiries  on  the 
laiger  and  more  pressing  questions  of  Irish  Bating  Areas  and 
Oatdoor  Relief. 

Since  the  issue  of  the  last  volume  of  Transactions^  Papers 
<m  the  following  subjects  have  been  read  and  discussed  at  the 
eTening  meetings  of  the  Association :  *  Observations  on  the 
Proposed  Measures  for  the  Prevention  of  Floods/  by  Mr.  J. 
F.  Bateman,  F.ILS.;  *The  Copyright  Bill,  1881,'  by  Mr. 
Westlake,  Q.C. ;  ^  A  Consolidation  of  the  Acts  Belating  to 
Beformatory  and  Industrial  Schools,'  by  Lord  Norton^ 
E.C.M.G. ;  and,  during  the  present  session,  an  *  Opening 
Address '  by  Sir  John  Smale ;  ^  On  the  Necessity  of  a  Public 
Inquiry  into  our  Hospital  System,'  by  Mr.  Timothy  Holmes , 
'Beforms  in  the  Lunacy  Laws,'  by  Mr.  Commissioner  Miller, 
Q.C. ;  ^  On  the  Bankrupt  Law,  with  a  view  to  Legislation  in 
the  coming  Session,'  by  Mr.  Motteram,  Q.C.;  and  'Bankruptcy 
and  Liquidation,'  by  Mr.  Harold  Brown. 

The  progress  in  Parliament  of  the  Copyright  Bill,  initiated 
by  a  Committee  of  the  Law  Amendment  Society,  was,  like  that 
<xf  many  other  measures,  retarded  during  the  last  Session,  and 
the  Bill  was  eventually  '  slaughtered '  with  other  ^  innocents.' 
In  the  Sessional  Proceedings  of  May  the  12th,  1881  (vol.  xiv. 
Ko.  3),  a  list  was  given  of  contributions  promised  or  re- 
ceived in  response  to  the  appeal  issued  by  the  Committee 
<)n  behalf  of  the  special  fund  to  meet  the  expenses  of  prepar- 
ing and  promoting  the  Bill,  which,  in  a  modified  form,  will  be 
i^ain  proceeded  with  during  the  current  Session.  With  a 
view,  however,  of  narrowing  the  scope  of  the  measure,  which 
in  its  original  form  would  have  embraced  international  and 
colonial  literary  Copyright,  and  affected  the  interests  of 
various  Departments  of  Government,  and  considering,  more- 
over, the  present  state  of  Parliamentary  business,  which 
seriously  interferes   with  the  promotion   of  Bills  by  private 
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members,  the  Committee  have  decided  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  divide  the  Bill  in  two,  and  to  proceed  in  this  Session  with 
a  measure  confined  to  the  requirements  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
Music,  and  the  Drama.  A  Bill  on  this  basis  is  now  being- 
drafted,  and  will  be  shortly  introduced  into  Parliament  by 
Mr.  Hastings,  M.P.  A  short  Report,  conveying  an  intima- 
tion of  this  proposed  modification  and  a  statement  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditure  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been 
prepared  and  issued  to  the  contributors  to  the  special  fund. 

The  Married  Women's  Property  Bill,  which  was  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons  last  Session  by  Mr.  Hinde 
Palmer,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  was  considered  by  the  Council,  and  a 
petition^  in  its  favour  ordered  to  be  presented.  The  Bill,  how- 
ever, was  committed  to  a  Select  Committee,  and,  after  having^ 
been  re-committed  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  was 
withdrawn  at  the  end  of  the  Session.  It  is  now  a  source  of 
gratification  to  know  that  the  importance  of  the  measure 
has  been  recognised  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  that  he  has 
himself  this  year  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  a  Bill^ 
almost  identically  the  same  as  the  one  supported  by  the  Council 
of  the  Association. 

A  Joint  Committee  of  the  Repression  of  Crime  Section 
and  the  Economy  and  Trade  Department  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  a  system  of  Superannuation  for  the  Police  of  Scotland , 
which  had  been  referred  to  the  Council  by  the  Section  at 
Edinburgh  The  Council  felt  that  they  could  very  properly 
support  the  recommendation  of  their  friends  in  Edinburgh, 
and  they  therefore  adopted  a  memorial  in  its  favour.  This 
was  presented  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  who  undertook  to  draw 
the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  the  prayer 
it  contained,  viz.  '  That  measures  may  be  adopted  which 
shall  secure  to  the  Police  of  Scotland  the  same  privileges^ 
with  regard  to  pensions,  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  constabulary  of 
Encrland  and  Ireland.' 

o 

*  See  Appendix  B. 
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A  Joiot  Committee  of  the  Repression  of  Crime  Section 

and  the  Education  Department  were  unable  to  concur  in  the 

recommendation  adopted  at  Edinburgh,  ^  That  it  is  desirable 

that  so  much  of  the  Reformatory  Act  as  makes  it  necessary 

that  a  juvenile  offender  should  be  committed  to  prison  before 

being  sent  to  a  Reformatory  should  be  repealed^  and  that  the 

Council  be  requested  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration, 

with  a  view  to  memorialising  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State 

for  die  Home  Department  accordingly/     As  in  the  Council 

there  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  it 

WHS  deemed  pradent  not  to  commit  that  body  to  the  expression 

of  a  decided  vote.     A  feeling  was,  however,  manifested  in 

£ivour  of  investing  magistrates  with  a  discretionary  power. 

The  reBolations  adopted  in  the  Health  Department  at 
Edinburgh  have  been  carefully  considered  by  the  Standing 
Committee  and  the  Council.  The  recommendation  in  refer- 
ence '  to  the  necessity  of  powers  being  obtained  for  the  com- 
pnlsoiy  registration  of  infectious  diseases '  was  warmly  taken 
up  by  the  Council  at  their  meeting  in  February,  when  the 
following  resolution  was  passed  : — 

^That,  in  future  amendments  of  the  law,  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  compulsory  notification  of  infectious  diseaser^ 
and  that  the  certificate  should  be  transmitted  by  the  medical 
attendant  to  the  sanitary  authority ;  but  if  there  be  no  medical 
attendant  that  it  should  be  obligatory  on  the  occupier  or 
person  in  charge  to  make  the  notification.' 

The  terms  of  this  resolution  were  very  ably  enforced  on 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  by  a  deputation 
fixMn  the  Association  which  waited  on  Mr.  Dodson  on  the  26th 
April  last,  when  there  were  also  present  deputations  from  the 
Vestries  and  District  Boards  of  Works,  the  British  Medical 
Association,  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  and 
the  National  Health  Society,  received  by  the  President  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  their  views  in  reference  to  the  follovring 
resolations  which  had  been  adopted  at  a  Conference  at  Ken* 
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sington  of  delegates  from  Metropolitan  Vestries  and  District 
Boards  of  Works : — 

'  1.  That  in  the  interests  of  public  health,  and  to  enable 
Nuisance  Authorities  to  discharge  the  duty  of  checking  and 
preventing  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases,  such  as  small-pox, 
scarlet  fever,  &c.,  provision  should  be  made  hj  legislative 
enactment  to  secure  the  compulsory  disclosure  to  the  said 
authorities  of  all  cases  of  such  diseases  immediately  after  their 
occurrence. 

*  2.  That  the  provisions  of  the  26th  Section  of  the  Sanitary 
Act,  1866  (Section  124,  Public  Health  Act,  1875),  are  in- 
sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  and  should  be 
so  amended  as  to  empower  any  Justice  to  direct  the  removal  to 
a  hospital  within  the  district  of  the  Nuisance  Authority,  of  any 
person  suffering  from  any  dangerous  infectious  disorder,  and 
being  without  proper  lodging  or  accommodation  such  as  to 
enable  patients  to  be  properly  isolated,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  disease  to  other  inmates  of  the  same  house,  or  to  be 
properly  treated. 

*  3.  That  the  admission  into  hospitals  for  the  purpose  of 
isolation  of  persons  sufferiug  from  infectious  diseases,  and 
being  without  proper  lodging  or  accommodation,  is  eminently 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  public  and  should  be  encouraged: 
that  payment  for  the  assistance  given  in  hospitals  to  such  per* 
sons  removed  thereto  for  isolation  by  the  Nuisance  or  Poor 
Law  Authority  should  not  be  enforced ;  that  the  giving  of  such 
assistance  should  not  entail  on  the  recipients  the  loss  of  any- 
social  or  political  status ;  and  that  the  cost  of  hospital  treat-- 
ment  of  such  infective  sick  persons  should  be  made  a  charge  on 
the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund. 

*  4.  That  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  be 
asked  to  receive  a  deputation  to  present  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tions, and  make  request  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  bring 
under  the  notice  of  the  Government  the  desirability  of  taking 
measures  for  giving  effect  to  them  by  legislation. 
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'  5.  That  copies  of  the  foregoing  resolations  be  forwarded  to 
the  seYeral  YestrieB  and  District  Boards  of  Works  ;  the  Com* 
nuBBioners  of  Sewers  for  the  City  of  London ;  the  Council  of 
the  British  Medical  Association ;  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  ;  the  Council  of  the  Social  Science 
Assodation ;  the  Managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Dis- 
trict; and  the  Board  of  Guardians  in  the  Metropolis :  that  each 
(ji  the  several  Vestries  and  District  Boards  of  Works,  should 
thej  approve  the  resolutions,  be   requested  to  appoint  two 
gentlemen  to  take  part  in  the  deputation  to  the  President  of 
the  Local  Grovernment  Board,  and  that  the  other  bodies  above 
referred  to  be  invited  to  co-operate  with  the  deputation  in  order 
to  secure  the  objects  embraced  in  the  resolutions.' 

In  order  to  give  still  more  practical  effect  to  the  direct 
recommendation  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Hastings,  M.P.,  in 
July  kst,  by  resolution,  was  requested  to  introduce  into 
the  House  of  Commons  a  short  and  simple  Bill  for  carrying 
oat  the  compulsory  notification  of  infectious  diseases.  This 
measure,  however,  came  under  the  operation  of  the  ^  Half-past 
Twelve'  Rule,  and  was  withdrawn  at  the  close  of  tlie  Session. 
But  it  has  again  been  introduced,  and  vigorous  efforts  will  be 
made  to  secure  for  its  provisions  ample  support.  A  copy  of  the 
text  of  last  year's  Bill — similar  to  the  one  now  before  the 
House — wiU  be  found  in  this  volume  as  an  appendix  to  the 
paper  by  Mr.  Michael,  Q.C.^  A  Bill  for  the  same  purpose 
lias  also  been  introduced  for  Ireland,  the  principle  of  notifi- 
cation being  based  on  a  compromise  that  appears  to  have  been 
generally  accepted.  It  is  proposed  that  primarily  the  person 
in  charge  of  the  inmate  suffering  from  an  infectious  disease,  or 
the  occupier,  shall  be  responsible  for  causing  notice  thereof  to 
be  given  to  the  Sanitary  Authority;  but  that  the  medical 
attendant  may,  if  it  be  thought  fit,  make  the  notification ;  and 
in  tiie  case  of  its  being  made  by  the  latter  the  production  of 
a  certificate  to  be  given  by  him  to  the  patient  shall  be  a 
good  defence  against  any  penalties. 

>  See  p.  639. 
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The  Staudiog  Committee  of  the  Health  Department  had 
under  their  consideration  the  Alkali,  &c,  Works  Regulation 
Bill,  which  was  introduced  as  a  Government  measure  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  March  last,  and  received  the  Royal  assent 
in  the  following  August.  They  were  disposed  to  give  on  the 
whole  a  cordial  support  to  its  provisions,  although  they  were  of 
opinion  that  the  benefit  resulting  from  the  Bill  would  be  much 
more  decided  if  clauses  were  introduced  enabling  the  Inspectors 
to  inspect  all  manufactories  in  which  processes  are  carried  on 
that  give  off  noxious  gases,  especially  such  as  have  sulphur, 
nitrogen,  or  chlorine,  as  component  parts;  and  it  was  felt 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  should  have  power  to 
enforce  the  discontinuance  of  such  discharges  when  it  could 
be  shown  that  such  discontinuance  could  be  effected  at  a 
moderate  cost  A  resolution  embodying  these  recommenda- 
tions was  forwarded  to  Mr.  Dodson. 

The  Health  Committee  have  also  had  brought  under  their 
notice  the  operation  of  the  Canal  Boats  Act  of  1877,  and 
they  insued,  in  December  1880,  the  following  series  of 
questions  to  all  the  Registration  Authorities  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  Act : — 

1.  Has  the  Sanitary  Authority  been  constituted  a  Regis- 
tration  Authority  for  carrying  out  the  Canal  Boats  Act  ? 

2.  What  is  the  number  of  boats  plying  within  the  area  of 
the  said  Registration  Authority  ? 

3.  What  number  of  Certificates,  up  to  the  present  time, 
have  been  asked  for  and  granted  ? 

4.  Who  actB  as  Examining  Officer  in  your  District,  and  at 
what  salary  ? 

5.  Who  conducts  the  inspection  required  under  the  Act 
after  the  boat  has  been  duly  registered,  and  at  what  salary  ? 

6.  What  is  the  working,  so  far  as  you  can  ascertain,  of  the 
Sections  in  the  Act  which  relate  to  Education  ? 

7.  Are  there  any  difficulties  attending  the  carrying  out 
of  the  sanitary  provisions  of  the  Act  ?  K  so,  what  is  their 
nature? 
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8.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  supply  the  result  of  ex- 
perience as  to  the  value  of  the  Act,  and  to  point  out  any 
defects  therein  that  in  your  judgment  require  amendment  ? 

The  replies  which  the  authorities  were  good  enough  to 
furnish  to  tlie  above  questions  will  be  found  in  a  tabular 
statement  in  the  Sessional  Proceedings^  issued  in  May  last 
{Yol.  XI Y.»  No.  4).  From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  number  of  canals  and  navigations  comprised  in  r^i^tration 
districts  is  85,  and  that  the  total  number  of  registration  dis- 
tricts is  120.  Beplies  have  been  received  from  42  districts, 
AJxA  in  39  of  these  the  Registration  Authority  has  been  con- 
stituted. Deducting  3  cases  of  ^  boats  r^stered  elsewhere,' 
3  of  '  boats  not  used  as  dwellings/  and  1  of  ^  no  boats  plyingj^' 
there  remain  32  S^stration  Authorities  which  have  furnished 
the  following  results:  The  Act  is  considered  satisfactory 
in  20  cases ;  suggestions  for  improvements  are  made  in  13 ; 
and  in  6  no  returns  are  given  as  to  the  working  of  the  Act. 
The  education  clauses  are  reported  to  be  unsatisfactory  in  4 
instances.  The  suggestions  for  amendments — which  will  be 
found  under  the  Canals  marked  Nos.  14, 23, 25,  34,  39, 58, 60, 
66,  67,  73,  and  74 — are  practical  and  valuable,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  receive  attention  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  moving 
for  an  amendment  of  the  Act. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  Joint  Committee  of 
the  National  Health  and  Kyrle  Societies,  asking  the  Associa- 
tion to  appoint  a  delegate  to  act  on  the  Joint  Committee  with 
a  view  of  advancing  and  assisting  their  further  proceedings, 
Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter  has  been  appointed  by  the  Council  as 
the  representative  of  the  Association. 

In  the  Economy  and  Trade  Department  a  recommendation 
from  the  Section  at  Edinburgh  that  Parliament  should  be 
petitioned  to  adopt  means  for  raising  the  Indian  revenue 
without  encouraging  the  production  and  consumption  of  opium 
was  carefully  considered.  The  Council,  however,  not  being 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  any  practical  good  could  result 
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from  the  adoption  of  the  coiirBe  recommended^  a  motion  was- 
carried  in  favour  of  the  *  previous  question/  The  resolution 
from  Edinburgh;  suggesting  that  the  Council  should  draw  the 
attention  of  Oovernment  to. the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commission  of  1877  on  Railway  Accidents^  was  also  dealt  with 
in  the  same  way,  the  Council  considering  the  terms  of  the 
suggestion  somewhat  too  vague  and  too  general  for  adoption, 
in  any  manner  likely  to  produce  practical  and  useful  results. 

The  following  resolution  adopted  in  the  Art  Department  at 
Edinburgh  was  duly  reported  to  and  considered  by  the 
Council : — 

^That  the  Council  be  asked  to  appoint  a  Committee  to 
promote  the  establishment  of  a  Royal  Dramatic  Society,  if,  on 
inquiry,  they  should  consider  this  possible  and  desirable.' 

A  letter  from  Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin,  the  author  of 
this  proposal,  having  been  read,  the  Council  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: — 

*  That  the  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  viz.  Lord 
Reay ,  Lord  Houghton,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart.,  Sir  Coutts^ 
Lindsay,  Bart.,  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  P.R.A.,  Mr.  Willian> 
Spottiswoode,  P.R.S.,  Mr.  Hastings,  M.P.,  with  Professor 
Fleeming  Jenkin  as  Secretary,  be  requested  to  serve  on  a 
Committee  (with  power  to  add  to  their  number)  to  (a)  report 
to  the  Council  whether  in  their  opinion  the  establishment  of  a 
Royal  Dramatic  Academy  or  School  is  desirable ;  and  (b)  if  a 
sound  proposal  should  be  made  with  this  object  by  a  body  in 
any  sense  .representative  of  the  dramatic  profession,  to  give 
this  proposal  any  support  which  they  think  wise,  and  which 
may  be  asked  for.' 

The  object  in  separating  the  reference,  as  indicated  in  the 
above  resolution,  was  twofold :  If  the  actors  could  not  bring^ 
a  scheme  of  their  own  (which  already  had  been  under  their  con* 
sideration)  to  a  head.  Professor  Jenkin  explained  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  issue  a  short  report,  favourable  or  unfavourable,  as 
the  Committee  might  direct.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  actors 
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^ere  to  perfect  their  Bcheme,  the  Committee  would  be  there, 
with  power  to  help^  if  they  should  be  asked  to  help.  This 
wonld  put  no  one  in  a  false  position.  The  Committee  would 
not  be  bound  to  take  any  action,  and  would  indeed  be 
committed  to  no  opinion.  This  Committee  has  not,  however, 
been  formally  constituted,  the  result  of  preliminary  inquiries 
having  shown  the  desirableness  of  deferring  for  the  present  any 
action  in  the  direction  indicated  in  the  Edinburgh  resolution. 

The  Council  have  received  from  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  one 
cf  the  representatives  of  the  Association  on  the  governing 
body  of  the  Metropolitan  Provident  Dispensaries'  Association, 
a  report  of  the  preliminary  proceedings  for  the  establishment 
of  Provident  Dispensaries.  A  copy  of  this  report  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendices  to  this  volume.^ 

In  response  to  an  invitation  from  a  Conunittee  organised 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the 
50th  anniversary  by  Dr.  Yarrentrapp  of  his  obtaining  his 
doctor^s  degree,  the  Council  had  pleasure  in  joining  in  the 
movement,  and  ordering  that  a  letter  of  congratulation  should 
be  sent  for  the  occasion.  Dr.  Yarrentrapp  has  been  a  Foreign 
Corresponding  Member  since  the  formation  of  the  Association, 
and  is  well  known  in  Germany  as  an  energetic  and  successftd 
sanitary  reformer. 

Mr.  William  Lawson  having  resigned  the  office  of  an 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Jurisprudence  Department,  his 
present  engagements  interfering  with  the  discharge  of  its 
duties,  Mr.  A.  Herbert  Safford  has  been  appointed  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Bepression  of  Crime  Section.  Mr.  George 
Baden-Powell  has  also  been  appointed  an  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  Economy  and  Trade  Department. 

The  Council  requested  Mr.  C.  H.  E.  Carmichael  to  represent 
the  Association  at  the  Third  International  Geographical  Con- 
gress, which  was  held  at  Yenice  in  the  autumn  of  last  year. 
Although  unable  personally  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the 

*  See  Appendix  C. 
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Congress,  he  presented  to  the  Council  at  Dublin  an  interest- 
ing  Report  on  its  objects  and  proceedings.  A  copy  of  thia 
Report  will  be  found  in  the  Appendices  to  this  volume.^ 

A  statement  of  accounts  for  the  financial  year  endings 
June  1881  is  annexed,  showing  a  balance  in  favour  of  the 
Association  of  218/.  58.  4d, 

The  Council  has  to  record  with  sincere  regret  the  deaths 
since  the  last  issue  of  the   Transactions,  of  several  members 
of  the  Association,  prominent  among  whom,  as  having  ren- 
dered valuable  assistance  to    the  Association,  were  the   late 
Lord  Hatherley,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  N.  Massey,  M.P.,  Sir 
Robert  Christison,  Bart.,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  Sir  Antonio  Brady, 
Dr.  Humphrey  Sandwith,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  Dr.  Hardwicke,  and 
Mr.   Stephen  S.  Alford.      Lord  Hatherley  was  one  of  the 
oldest  members  of  the  Law  Amendment  Society,  and,  as  Vice- 
chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood,  presided  over  the  Jurisprud* 
ence  Department  of  the  Association  at  the  Bradford  Meeting 
in  1859.     Mr.  Massey  presided  over  the  same  Department  at 
Birmingham  in  1868.     Sir  Robert  (then  Professor)  Christison 
filled  the  chair  of  the  Health  Department  at  our  first  Meeting* 
at  Edinburgh  in  1863.    Sir  Antonio  Brady  had  been  an  active 
member  of  the  Association,  especially  in  regard  to  questions 
coming  under  the   Economy  and    Health  Departments,  for 
nearly  twenty  years.     Dr.    Humphrey  Sandwith,  the  author 
of  'The   Siege  of  Kars.'  was   also   an   old  member  of  the 
Association,  and  his  services  in  connection  with  the  labours 
of  the   Health    Committee   were    much    appreciated.       Dr. 
Hardwicke  was  for  many  years  an  energetic  and  devoted  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Health  Department,  and  did  much  to  maintain 
its  reputation  for  thoroughly  earnest  and  useful  work.     During 
his  tenure  of  office  he  was  the  chief  promoter  of  some  of  the 
sanitary  exhibitions  held  in  connection  with  past  annual  Con- 
gresses,  the  exhibition  at  Brighton  being  one   of  the   most 
successful  of  the  series.     He  was  also  the  author  of  books  on 

*  See  Appendix  D. 
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sanitaiy  questions  and  of  valuable  papers  read  at  many  of  our 

meetings.      Mr.  Alford  was  an  author  of  several   works   on 

dipsomaniaj  and,  as  the  chief  promoter  of  the  movement  for  the 

estsblishment  of  a  Home  for  the  treatment  of  dipsomaniacs, 

the  loss  of  his  earnest  and  indefatigable  services  will  be  severely 

felt.    The  Council  have   also  to  record  the    death   of  the 

Marquis  d'Avila,  one  of  our  foreign  corresponding  members. 

The  other  members  whom  the  Association  has  lost  by  death 

are  the  Hon.  A.  D.  Ryder,  Major  Waterhouse,  M.P.,  R,  R. 

Amtz,  Henry  Ashworth,   Edward   Burkitt,  Charles    Clark, 

Q.C.,  J.  H.  Elliott,  Daniel  Forbes,  W.  E.  Frere,  William 

Henty,  James  Moir,  and  J.  Perry  Watlington. 

The  Congress  this  year  will  be  held  at  Nottingham,  an 
invitation  from  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  to  visit  that  town 
having  been  received  and  accepted  during  the  recent  meeting 
at  Dublin.  It  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  September  20. 
It  only  remains  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  present 
volume  has  been  edited  by  a  Committee,  consisting  of  the 
Pr^ident  of  the  Council,  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  Depart- 
ments, and  the  Secretary. 

J.  L.  CLIFFORD-SMITH, 

Secretary. 

Miich  1S82. 
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THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  LORD  O'HAGAN, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 

PRESIDENT   OF  THB  ASSOCIATION. 


IN  the  year  1861,  the  fifth  congress  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science  was  held  in  this 
metropolis.  It  was  a  pleasant  and  a  prosperous  meeting. 
There  was  much  of  genial  hospitality  and  kindly  intercourse 
during  its  continuance  ;  and  the  business  of  the  Congress  was 
<»Ddacted  by  very  distinguished  persons.  The  place  I  have 
now  the  honour  to  hold  was  occupied  by  one  who  gave  it  lustre 
by  his  high  ability,  his  singular  endowments,  and  his  life-long 
services  in  the  cause  of  legal  and  political  reform  and  human 
liberty.  Liord  Brougham  was  then  in  a  ripe  old  age ;  and  he 
was  well  sustained  by  the  great  French  economist,  Michel 
<]!hevalier,  by  Sir  John  Shaw  Lefevre,  who  was  one  of  the 
wisest  and  worthiest  men  I  have  ever  known,  and  my  late 
lamented  friend  Chief  Justice  Whiteside.  They  have  passed 
«way.  Their  eminent  associates — Judge  Longfield,  Baron 
Holtzendorff,  Sir  Joseph  Napier,  and  others, — still  happily 
survive.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  act  along  with  them ;  and 
I  scarcely  remember  a  week  spent  with  a  more  grateful  com- 
bination of  intellectual  profit  and  social  enjoyment.  I  am  re- 
minded of  it  by  some  of  the  old  familiar  faces  which  then 
became  known  to  me,  and  are  now  before  me ;  and  I  i^ecur  to 
the  recollection,  that  I  may  express  my  confident  hope  of  a 
repetition  of  the  success  which  was  at  that  time  achieved,  and 
offer  to  the  Congress,  on  behalf  of  my  countrymen,  the  same 
warm  and  cordial  welcome  which  greeted  its  coming  *  twenty 
golden  years  ago.' 

Usage  casts  upon  me  the  honourable  but  onerous  duty  of 
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addressing  some  observations  to  this  sreat  assembly.  I  call  it 
onerous,  remembering  the  long  line  o?  remarkable  men — which 
includes,  with  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Russell,  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, Lord  Carnarvon,  Lord  Dufferin,  the  present  Bishop  of* 
Manchester,  and  many  more — who  have  been  your  Presidents ; 
and  have  exhausted  all  the  forms  of  speech  which  could  be 
enriched  by  their  high  culture  and  wide  experience.  I  feel 
that  anything  I  can  say,  in  poor  succession  to  them,  must 
'  come  tardy  off.'  But  at  least  I  shall  endeavour,  avoiding^ 
the  ambition  of  originality  and  foregoing  the  opportunity  for 
eloquence,  to  speak  of  matters  which  I  may  be  supposed  to 
understand,  as  I  have  had  practically  much  to  do  with  very 
many  of  them ;  and  which  may  have  something  of  novelty  and 
interest,  as  they  pertain  to  Ireland,  and  regard  exclusively 
questions,  within  the  domain  of  Social  Science,  which  bear  on 
her  condition  and  affect  her  future. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  your  President  should  scarcely  intrude 
on  the  sphere  of  those  who  will  direct  the  proceedings  of  special 
sections,  by  taking  a  particular  subject  and  exhausting  upon  it 
ingenuity  or  erudition.  Neither  do  I  think  that  I  can  profit^ 
ably  range  through  the  endless  diversities  of  human  affairs, 
with  which  your  inquiries  are  conversant:  and  attempt  to- 
indicate  all  the  aids  which  your  Association  has  given  to  the 
progress  of  those  inquiries,  and  all  the  successes  which  have- 
encouraged  its  efforts  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  and  useful 
economic  change.  Those  aids  have  been  effective,  and  those- 
successes  have  been  great.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  labour- 
ing, not  at  your  Congresses  only,  but  at  frequent  meetings,  m, 
es^Tj  month,  in  London,  your  active  members  have  watched  the 
progress  of  legislation:  ascertaining  and  arranging  facts  on  ques- 
tions of  current  interest:  formulating  Parliamentary  enactments  r 
urging  the  appointment  of  Parliamentary  committees:  and 
circulating  reports  for  the  guidance  of  opinion,  in  Parliament 
and  out  ot  it,  which  have  had  a  very  appreciable  and  a  very 
salutary  influence.  At  my  desire,  your  efficient  secretary  has- 
furnished  me  with  a  record  of  the  work  of  the  Association, 
since  it  was  established  in  1857;  and  the  continuous  energy 
and  unslumbering  activity  which  that  record  demonstrates, 
during  the  long  interval,  in  promoting  measures  of  public 
utility — ^many  of  which  have  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Legis- 
lature— have  been  most  meritorious  and  most  honourable  to 
the  institution. 

It  has  been  of  especial  value  in  keeping  up  a  continuous 
protest  against  abuses  in  law  and  procedure,  which,  though 
of  serious  mischief,  did  not  rouse  popular  feeling  or  attract 
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popular  resistance ;  and  in  making  continuous  claim  to  neces- 
sary improvements,  which  were  not  easily  capable  of  general 
appreciatioiiy  or  attractive  of  earnest  support  from  ordinary 
politieians.  The  Patent  Law,  the  Law  of  Copyright,  the 
system  of  Public  Prosecution,  the  Digest  and  Codification  of 
the  Statutes,  the  Law  of  Evidence,  Prison  Discipline,  the 
Government  and  Administration  of  Public  Schools,  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Public  Health,  the  Promotion  of  Temperance 
by  wise  arrangements  as  to  the  Licensing  System  and  the 
regulation  of  the  Liquor  Traffic,  Trades'  Unions  and  Strikes, 
the  Protection  of  Life  and  Property  at  Sea — these  and  a  host 
of  kindred  matters  have  received  laborious  attention  from  your 
Society,  since  the  moment  of  its  birth  ;  and  it  has  done  good 
service  in  them  all,  without  idle  ostentation  or  pretentious 
publicity. 

As  was  long  the  fortune  of  its  predecessor,  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  it  has  been  made, 
more  or  less,  the  object  of  abuse  and  ridicule,  by  persons  having 
no  sympathy  with  its  purposes  or  capacity  to  judge  its  work. 
And,  no  doubt,  every  such  association,  which  permits  public 
discussion  of  controverted  questions,  must  sometimes  tolerate 
empty  talkers  and  conceited  sciolists,  whose  weakness  or  folly 
may  give  occasion  for  sneering  to  those  who  delight,  with 
reason  or  without, '  to  sit  in  the  chair  of  the  scomer.'  But  with 
all  their  drawbacks,  such  discussions  tend  to  awaken  thought 
and  educate  opinion*  It  is  well  that  people  should  meet  to- 
gether, and  look  each  other  in  the  face,  and  test  the  value  of 
their  respective  views  by  comparing  and  contrasting  them,  even 
at  the  cost  of  listening  sometimes  to  words  which  neither  amuse 
nor  edify. 

The  result  is  worth  the  trouble  of  attainment,  if  prejudice 
is  so  dispelled  and  toleration  of  honest  difference  promoted ; 
and  if,  whilst  men  appraise  at  their  true  value  exact  science 
and  investigation  of  the  wonders  and  the  beauties  by  which  the 
material  universe  attests  the  power  and  goodness  of  the  Creator, 
they  are  led  to  value,  also,  inquiries  which  affect  the  order,  the 
comfort,  and  the  happiness  of  human  life,  and  are  pursued,  with 
fimitfiil  interest,  by  those  who  believe,  that — 

'  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  uaan.' 

Estimating  thus  the  aims  and  the  methods  of  your  Associa- 
tion, I  have  resolved,  instead  of  surveying  the  wide  field  of  it8 
multifarious  labours,  to  undertake  an  humbler  task,  and  to  speak 
to  you  only  of  the  legal  and  social  reforms  which  have  been  ac- 
ennplished  in  Ireland  since  you  were  last  assembled  here.     I 
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deem  it  fitting  that  your  Congresses  should  be  utilised  by 
something  of  local  inquiry  and  local  information  about  the  com- 
munities to  which  they  are  successively  invited.  In  very  many 
of  those  communities,  and  certainly  in  Dublin,  they  have  been 
the  authors  of  valuable  local  improvements.  Ireland,  and  her 
peculiar  condition,  are  not  too  well  understood  in  other  countries ; 
and  some  of  you  may  be  pleased  to  learn  what  she  has  striven 
to  do,  and  what  she  has  achieved,  in  your  own  sphere  of  action, 
from  the  dat«  of  our  former  meeting.  I  shall  not  trouble  you 
with  elaborate  statistics  or  lengthened  disquisition,  but  content 
myself,  as  I  have  said,  with  a  simple  indication  of  a  series  of 
beneficial  changes  which,  to  the  people  of  this  island,  have  been 
reasonably  subjects  of  congratulation. 

I  shall  point  to  those  changes  as  they  connect  themselves 
with  the  several  departments  of  the  business  of  the  Congress. 

And,  first,  as  to  those  amendments  of  the  Law  which  were 
the  exclusive  object  of  the  Society  from  which  your  larger  As*. 
sociation  had  its  origin.  Soon  after  1861 ,  a  strong  Commission, 
having  upon  it  the  most  eminent  persons  at  the  Bar  and  on 
the  Bench  in  Ireland  and  England — The  English  and  Irish 
Law  and  Chancery  Commission — after  many  sittings  in 
Dublin  and  in  London,  produced  an  excellent  report  as  to  the 
constitution  of  our  legal  tribunals.  It  led  to  practical  results 
of  an  important  kind :  and  ultimately  the  many  and  marked 
differences  which,  in  1861,  separated  the  English  system  from 
the  Irish  were  substantially  done  away :  and  that  assimilation 
of  practice  and  procedure  which,*  for  manifest  reasons,  is  so  de- 
sirable between  systems  of  Judicature,  identical  in  their  sources 
and  their  principles,  was  happily  accomplished.  I  do  not  say 
that  further  serious  alterations  may  not  be  necessary  in  the 
judicial  machinery  which  has  been  so  assimilated,  and  may  be 
still  further  assimilated  with  advantage ;  but  practical  improve- 
ments have  been  undoubtedly  achieved,  which  give  to  our 
central  administration  of  justice  a  harmony  and  an  efiiciency 
unknown  to  it  before. 

I  cannot  pause  to  indicate  many  of  the  details  of  those  ini«- 
provements.  But  I  may  briefly  say  that,  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Appellate  Court  of  Ireland,  and  the  substitution  of  con- 
tinuous action  by  two  Courts  sitting  permanently,  save  in  va- 
cation and  when  the  Judges  are  on  circuit,  for  the  old  trials  at 
Nisi  Prius  after  Term,  the  greatest  benefit  has  been  conferred 
upon  the  public.  When  the  Barons  at  Runnymede  gave  their 
noble  promise,  Nulli  vendemus,  nulli  negabimuSf  nulli  differemus 
rectum  veljustitiam — of  the  three  great  undertakings — not  to 
sell,  nor  to  deny,  nor  to  delay  justice — the  last  was  not  the 
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least  momentous.  For  generations,  the  judiciary  of  these 
countries  have  been  happily  free  from  the  suspicion  of  corrup- 
tion. No  man  imputes  to  them  a  design  to  make  commodity 
of  their  office,  by  refusing  his  rights  to  any  suitor  or  trafficking 
on  their  exalted  trust.  But  ^  the  law's  delay  '  has  never  ceased 
to  be  the  subject  of  complaint,  since  Shakspere  numbered  it 
amongst  the  intolerable  tortures  of  humanity  ;  and  any  change 
which  diminishes  its  mischief  must  be  hailed  as  a  blessing  by  a 
civilised  community. 

The  Appellate  Court  is  open  to  complaining  litigants  in 
every  inferior  tribunal,  from  that  of  the  County  Judge  to  that 
of  the  Liord  Chief  Justice ;  and  its  despatch  of  business  is  free 
from  the  obstructions  and  embarrassments  which  were  too  ef- 
fective for  evil  in  the  days  of  the  Court  of  Error.  The  Con- 
solidated Nisi  Prius  Court  gives  quick  and  full  relief;  and  its 
value  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that  the  mere  facility  of  ap- 
proach to  it  has  increased  its  business  remarkably — so  that  215 
cases  tried  by  its  judges  in  1878  became  266  in  1879,  and 
300  in  1880. 

So  much  for  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  of  which  I  can 
speak  no  more.  But  equal  or  greater  advance  has  been  made 
in  the  jurisdiction  and  arrangements  of  our  County  Courts. 
They  were  an  old  institution  in  Ireland,  and  furnished  the  pre- 
cedent for  the  County  Courts  of  England.  The  proceeding  by 
Civil  Bill  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts  existed  with  us,  from 
an  early  period.  It  was,  at  first,  administered  by  the  Judges 
on  their  circuits,  and  was  the  subject  of  statutable  provisions 
from  the  time  of  George  the  First.  So  far  back  as  1796,  the 
office  of  Assistant  Barrister  was  created,  and  his  Court,  with 
continually  extending  civil  jurisdiction,  became  one  of  great 
importance  to  the  people.  It  was  oddly  constituted,  being  a 
court  of  law  for  the  plaintiff  and  a  court  of  equity  for  the  de- 
fendant. For  a  long  time,  this  had  been  found  inconsistent 
with  the  effective  administration  of  the  law.  In  very  many 
cases,  poor  men,  or  men  of  moderate  means,  were  unable  to 
assert  plain  equitable  rights  from  incapacity  to  sue  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  Through  the  earnest  intervention  of  my 
distinguished  predecessor  (Dr.  Ball)  the  evil  was  rectified. 
The  County  Judge  has  now  a  jurisdiction  in  equity,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  it  is  utilised  by  the  suitors  of  his  tribunal.  The 
local  Judges  in  England  possessed  it  for  twelve  years  before  it 
was  given  to  their  Irish  brethren.  But  it  is  already  employed 
more  lai^ely  here.  In  1880  the  Irish  cases  were  616  as  com- 
pared with  125  in  the  same  extent  of  English  population,  and 
the  matters  in  dispute  amounted  in  value  to  59,996/.  in  Ireland, 
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whilst  in  an  equal  extent  of  English  population,  they  were  only 
\1J560L  in  amount. 

The  benefit  to  the  poorer  country  has  been  very  great 
indeed. 

In  many  other  ways,  the  County  Courts — a  highly  popular 
branch  of  our  judicial  establishment — have  had  their  jurisdiction 
extended,  and  been  made  more  effective,  and,  equally  in  their 
action  and  in  that  of  the  High  Court,  we  need  not  be  ashamed 
of  Irish  progress. 

But  I  must  pass  to  another  topic.  In  the  year  1861,  the 
Lunacy  Laws  of  Ireland  were  almost  in  the  condition  in  which 
they  had  remained  after  the  abolition  of  the  Court  of  Wards  ; 
save  as  to  the  establishment  of  District  Asylums  for  the  poor, 
the  inspection  of  Lunatic  Asylums  generally,  and  the  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  admission  and  release. 

The  actual  treatment  of  this  unhappy  class  of  our  fellow- 
beings  had  been  greatly  changed  for  the  better  from  the  time, 
withm  living  memory,  when  they  were  dealt  with  not  as 
patients  to  be  cured  or  even  as  prisoners  to  be  guarded,  but  as 
caged  beasts,  to  be  tormented  at  the  will  of  sordid  physicians  or 
brutal  keepers.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Pinel, 
in  France,  and  Tuke,  in  England,  exposed  the  horrors  of 
Bic^tre,  York,  and  Bethlem ;  and  awakened  the  public  con- 
science to  a  sense  of  the  cruelty  and  crime  which  pervaded 
lunatic  establishments,  public  and  private,  without  restraint  or 
punishment.  But  the  evil  did  not  promptly  find  a  sufficient 
remedy. 

It  was  only  in  1815  that  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  making  an  authoritative  pronouncement  against 
still  existing  iniquities,  compelled  protective  legislation  in 
several  measures  which  were,  more  or  less,  of  service.  At 
last,  in  1853,  the  Lunacy  Kegulation  Act  was  passed,  which, 
for  England,  accomplished  great  and  beneficial  changes.  But 
when  your  Congress  met  in  Dublin  seven  years  afterwards, 
that  Act  had  not  been  extended  to  Ireland,  and  the  pro- 
tection given  to  our  lunatics  continued,  as  I  have  said,  very 
inadequate  indeed.  In  cases  under  the  control  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  there  was  no  sufficient  provision  for  the  care  even 
of  those  possessed  of  ample  means,  by  proper  visitation  and  re- 
port ;  and  none  for  the  discovery  of  persons  kept  privately  in 
duress,  and  subjected  to  ill-treatment.  No  lunatic  could  be 
brought  under  the  protection  of  the  Court,  without  the  great 
cost  and  painful  exposure  of  a  Commission.  And  whilst  such 
a  state  of  things  was  evil  in  relation  to  the  rich,  sufferers  of 
small  fortune  could  not  receive  even  that  protection. 
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All  this  has  been  happily  altered  since  1861.  Ten  years 
nftennirds,  the  Irish  Luna^  Regulation  Act  embodied  ail  the 
useful  provisions  of  the  Englisn  statute,  and  added  many 
whicb  have  been  found  most  salutary.  There  is  now  no  neces- 
fl'ty  for  a  commission  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  which  are 
plain  and  simple ;  or  unless  the  alleged  lunatic  be  of  mental 
capacity  to  demand  an  enquiry,  or  lives  beyond  the  jurisdiction. 
The  most  careful  investigation  is  instituted,  and  the  fullest 
notice  given,  in  every  case ;  and,  for  the  past  five  years,  only 
one  Commission  has  been  demanded,  and  only  one  actually 
sped  from  the  absence  of  the  lunatic. 

The  Act,  thus  cheap  in  its  administration,  and  sparing,  as 
far  as  possible,  annoyance  or  pain  to  relatives — whilst  it  is 
ngidlj  guarded  against  abuse,  and  has  never,  in  a  single  case, 
been  assailed  for  any  improper  or  incautious  application  of  its 
powers — has  been  of  large  and  increasing  utility.  In  1871, 
the  number  of  returns  furnished  to  the  Lunacy  Office  from  the 
Conunittees  of  Estates  was  97,  and,  in  1880,  it  had  risen  to 
194;  whilst,  in  1871,  the  reports  from  medical  visitors  had 
been  103,  and,  in  1880,  they  had  increased  to  364. 

This  Statute,  although  successful  in  its  operation,  could 
not  reach  a  large  class  of  persons  in  poor  circumstances,  and, 
for  their  protection,  a  further  Act  was  passed  in  1880, 
enabling  the  friends  of  an  alleged  lunatic  to  obtain  from  the 
Connty  Court  Judge,  at  very  little  expense,  a  declaration  of 
Innacy,  with  a  scheme  for  the  management  of  his  person  and 
his  little  property  ;  and  also  to  secure  for  him  the  advantages 
of  medical  visitation  and  stated  reports  on  his  condition  and 
treatment.  A  similar  Act  was  passed  for  Scotland  in  the  same 
Session  (the  Judicial  Factors'  Act),  and  in  this  needful  reform 
Ireland  and  Scotland  are  both  in  advance  of  England. 

This  will  complete  the  necessary  protection  of  persons  to 
'whom  the  public  asylums  are  not  available,  from  their  posses- 
sion of  pecuniary  means ;  but  I  lament  to  say,  that  beyond  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  County  Court,  and  the  County 
Asylum,  there  are  multitudes  of  unhappy  creatures — people  of 
weak  and  disordered  minds — ^who  go  at  large  through  the 
country  without  any  legal  care.  They  are  numbered  by  hun- 
dreds and  thousands.  Years  ago,  it  was  calculated  that  there 
were  8,151  imbeciles  and  idiots  in  Ireland — of  whom  1740  were 
in  workhouses,  638  in  asylums,  and  5,733  utterly  neglected. 
The  lapse  of  time  has  not  lessened  the  number :  and,  although 
various  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  Legislature  to  do  some- 
thing for  these  wretched  sufferers,  they  still  remain  wandering 
about  in  their  unregarded  misery.     This  sad  condition  of  things 
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does  not  properly  come  within  the  scope  of  an  address^  whick 
aims  to  state  achievements  and  not  failures  in  the  way  of  well- 
doing ;  but  I  have  felt  it  impossible  to  part  from  the  subject  ot 
Lunacy  law  without  expressing  my  strong  and  earnest  feelings 
as  I  have  often  expressed  it  in  a  higher  place,  against  the  scan- 
dalous indifference  with  which  so  many  of  God's  afflicted  chil- 
dren have  been  treated  by  the  legislature  and  the  country.  I 
trust  that  the  day  is  near  when  such  a  reproach  will  be  taken 
away  from  us ;  and  there  has  been  good  preparation  for  the 
removal  of  it,  in  a  lucid  and  careful  report  made  by  a  very  able 
Commission,  which  was  appointed  by  the  late  Government,  and 
dealt  with  the  subject  largely. 

Whilst  considering  the  legal  changes  which  have  affected 
Ireland  since  1861, 1  cannot  fail  to  refer  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  all — the  reform  of  the  jury  system.  I  observe 
that  the  subject  is  to  be  mooted  in  one  of  your  sections,  and  I 
do  not  desire  to  forestal,  in  any  way,  the  discussion  there.  But 
I  shall  note  shortly,  as  of  some  interest,  the  circumstances  under 
which  that  reform  was  introduced,  and  the  objects  of  it.  A 
Parliamentary  committee,  in  1852,  had  strongly  recommended  a 
change  in  the  existing  law,  in  two  particulars.  It  advised, 
first,  that  there  should  be  a  rating  qualification  for  jurors,  and 
next,  that  means  should  be  adopted  ^  to  secure  strict  impartiality 
in  the  construction  of  the  jury  panel.'  Before  1871,  nothing 
had  been  done  upon  this  recommendation.  The  old  leasehold 
qualification  had  almost  ceased  to  exist,  and  there  was  no  sub- 
stitute. The  evidence  was  strong  that  the  jury  system  had 
broken  down,  as  well  from  want  of  qualified  jurors  as  from  the 
conduct  of  ofiicials.  The  necessity  of  change  was  mani- 
fest and  imperative ;  and  that  necessity  and  the  difficulty  of  it 
were  equally  demonstrated  by  nine  successive  Bills  which  were 
prepared,  year  after  year,  for  the  House  of  Commons,  by  nine 
successive  law  officers,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it.  They 
were  all,  from  various  causes,  utterly  abortive.  In  1871,  the 
necessity  continued,  with  aggravation ;  and  I  introduced,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  Bill  which  was  accepted  by  the 
Legislature.  Proceeding  on  the  two  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  1852,  it  prescribed  a  rating  qualification,  and 
aimed  to  secure  *  strict  impartiality  '  by  rendering  the  Sheriff's 
packing  of  a  jury  impossible.  It  was  sent  down  to  the  Commons 
after  the  fullest  opportunity  for'deliberation,  and  after  it  had 
been  circulated  throughout  Ireland  for  a  considerable  time. 
No  single  objection  was  made  in  Parliament  or  by  the  Press 
to  any  of  its  provisions,  and  it  was  amended  in  the  Lowei" 
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House,  only  by  the  reduction  of  the  amount  of  qualification  it 
had  fixed    It  passed,  apparently,  with  universal  assent. 

Afterwards,  a  great  outcry  was  raised  against  it.     By  some, 
it  vas  assailed  because  it  took  away  from  the  Sheriff  the  power 
of  selection.     That  power  had  been  a  very  formidable  one.     He 
oonld  array  the  panel  just  as,  for  any  purpose,  good  or  bad,  he 
desired  to  settle  it.     There  was  no  check  upon  him.     He  could 
eliminate  altogether  the  jurorsnot  friendly  to  a  cause  he  favoured ;. 
or  he  could  rank  them  so  low  in  the  list  as  to  make  it  impossible 
that  they  should  be  called,  and  to  render  their  attendance  an 
idle  mockery.     The  arrangement  of  the  jury,  if  he  was  disposed 
to  arrange  it,  proclaimed  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  the  game 
of  justice,  as  was  said  by  a  great  advocate  in  a  famous  case, 
could  be  played  '  with  loaded  dice ' — the  stakes,  I  add,  being 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  men.     And  the  person  clothed  with 
power  to  do  these  things  was  not  the  High  Sheriff,  who  rarely 
interfered  with  his  deputy,  but  a  man  who,  trustworthy  though 
he  might  be  in  majority  of  cases,  might  also  be,  in  many,  with- 
out character  as  he  was  without  responsibility.     The  Act  of 
1871  was  designed  strictly  to  carry  out  the  recommendation  of 
18o2.    It  took  away  the  possibility  of  any  malversation  of  the 
Sheriff  by  depriving  him  of  his  power  of  arbitrary  choice ;  and, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  introduction  of  English  law  to  Ireland, 
^ve  the  people  an  absolute  assurance  that,  for  no  purpose  and' 
m  no  circumstances,  should  a  Sheriff  thereafter  select  a  jury  to 
perpetrate  injustice. 

It  threw  open  the  jury  box  to  multitudes  who  had  suffered 
perpetual  exclusion ;  and  offered  them  the  chance  of  that  moral 
and  political  training  which  has  been  of  such  profit  to  the 
English  race,  from  their  continual  opportunities  of  taking  a 
public  and  responsible  part  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
And,  of  course,  it  brought  a  crowd  of  comparatively  humble 
people  into  a  position  they  had  never  occupied  before.  The 
higher  class  of  jurors  shrunk  from  association  with  those  of  lower 
station ;  and  there  were  inevitably  exhibitions  of  ignorance  and 
awkwardness  in  the  performance  of  duties  with  which  the  new 
men  were  unfamiliar,  but  which  a  little  experience  would  have 
enabled  them  to  discharge  efficiently. 

Circumstances  have  been  greatly  unfavourable  to  the  working^ 
of  the  new  panels.  The  waves  of  popular  passion  which  have 
gone  over  Ireland  would  have  strained  any  system,  whatever 
might  have  been  its  form  or  substance ;  and  many  of  the  failures 
of  justice,  which  have  unfortunately  occurred,  have  been  caused 
by  the  abnormal  and  unexampled  influences  with  which  we 
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have  had  to  contend.  This  has  been  brought  out  very  clearly 
by  the  evidence  before  the  Juries'  Committee,  which  has  declared 
that,  in  its  opinion,  the  two  principles  of  the  Act,  the  qualifica- 
tion by  rating  and  the  condemnation  of  selection,  under  any 
•circumstances,  are  just  and  wise  and  ought  to  be  maintained. 

Proof  was  given  before  that  Committee  that  the  new  jurors 
were  gradually  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their  business  and  an 
aptitude  for  the  doing  of  it,  when  the  excitement  of  the  time,  in 
<3ertain  districts,  interrupted  the  course  of  their  improvement, 
and  induced  decisions  and  failures  of  decision  which  admit  of  no 
defence.  But  it  would  be  very  unreasonable  to  fonn  an  adverse 
judgment  as  to  the  permanent  action  of  a  just  principle,  because, 
from  a  passing  disturbance  of  the  general  mind,  its  application 
may  have  produced  a  temporary  mischief. 

It  is  not  within  my  province  to  discuss  the  suggestions  which 
have  been  made,  for  legislative  consideration,  to  meet  existing 
«vils.  The  rating  qualification  is  elastic,  and  its  application 
may  be  modified  according  to  circumstances.  But  the  one 
lasting  good,  designed  and  accomplished  by  the  Act  of  1871, 
was  the  abolition  of  jury  packing,  and  that  good,  I  rejoice  to 
believe,  the  solemn  finding  of  the  liords'  Committee  will  secure 
for  ever. 

The  report  has  just  been  printed,  and,  on  a  subject  of  such 
extreme  importance,  I  shall  not  trespass  much  upon  your  time 
by  reading  to  you  the  few  sentences  in  which  it  pronounces  the 
unanimous  judgment  of  the  Peers.     They  express  it  thus : — 

*  We  have  received  evidence  from  a  considerable  number 
of  witnesses  connected  with  difierent  parts  of  Ireland,  and  hold- 
ing professional  or  official  positions  which  afford  them  opportu- 
nities of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  general  expediency  of  the 
new  departure  involved  by  the  Act  of  187 1 .  To  the  principles 
upon  which  that  Act  was  based  the  judgment  of  these  witnesses 
is,  as  a  rule,  decidedly  favourable. 

*The  evidence  which  we  have  taken  leaves  no  doubt  (1) 
that  the  qualification  required  by  the  Act  of  1833  (3  &  4 
Will.  IV.,  c.  91),  which  remained  in  force  till  1871,  had  become 
virtually  obsolete,  and  that,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  qualified 
jurors,  the  Sheriflfs,  in  order  to  obtain  a  jury  panel,  were  in 
some  instances  actually  driven  to  enpanel  persons  not  legally 
qualified ;  and  (2)  that  the  right  of  selection  by  the  SheriflF, 
though  probably  not  often  abused,  had  created  a  general  im- 
pression that  it  was  possible  to  pack  the  juries,  and  conse- 
quently had  led  to  a  widespread  suspicion  with  regard  to  their 
impartiality. 

^  Even  those  witnesses  who  are  least  favourable  to  the  new 
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system  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  a  return  to  the  old,  ip 
«o  &r  as  it  permitted  the  selection  of  the  jurors  by  the  Sherifi. 
We  share  this  opinion,  and  believe  that,  in  order  to  maintain 
public  confidence,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  selection 
of  jurors  should  depend  upon  a  fixed  system  of  rotation,  and 
not  upon  the  discretion  of  any  public  official. 

'  We  believe,  further,  that  whatever  modifications  may  be 
possible  in  the  law  dealing  with  the  qualification  for  service  on 
the  jary>  that  qualification  must,  as  a  general  rule,  be  foimded, 
as  at  present,  upon  the  rating  of  the  person  qualified.' 

And  in  another  portion  of  the  Keport  the  Conunittee  make 
this  statement  as  to  the  causes  of  the  existing  state  of  things, 
indicating  that  neither  the  principles  of  the  measure,  nor  the 
application  of  those  principles,  should  be  held  responsible  for 
it: — 

*  The  evidence  which  we  have  received  forces  upon  us  the 
conclusion  that  in  a  large  part  of  Ireland  no  improvement  in 
the  composition  of  the  jury,  consistent  with  the  principles  upon 
which  vre  conceive  trial  by  jury  to  be  founded,  is  likely  to  re- 
move or  materially  to  palhate  the  unfortunate  condition  of 
things  which  now  obtains.' 

I  pass  from  the  history  of  legal  reforms  in  Ireland,  which  I 
mifht  much  extend,  if  time  allowed  me,  to  that  of  the  progress 
•of  her  educational  institutions.  Their  improvement  has  been 
enormous,  within  the  period  to  which  I  am  confining  your 
Attention. 

And,  first,  as  to  Primary  Education.  The  National  Board 
has  existed  for  nearly  half  a  century.  It  was  the  greatest  act 
of  the  late  Lord  Derby's  life,  to  have  founded  it  with  the  pur- 
pose of  uniting  separate  religious  and  combined  secular  instruc- 
tion. By  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people,  it  was  received  with 
gratitude  and  satisfaction,  as  a  happy  contrast  to  the  sectarian 
and  exclusive  systems  which  preceded  it.  It  was — as  matters 
-educational  singularly  seem  to  be  throughout  the  world — the 
subject  of  very  bitter  controversy.  Many  missed  with  regret, 
in  its  theory  of  comprehension,  the  ideal  which  would  have 
given  them  secular  teaching,  not  separated  from,  but  inter- 
penetrated with,  religious  knowledge.  And  the  hostility  of 
various  Churches  was  sometimes  excited  by  compromises  in- 
consistent with  the  admission  of  their  conflicting  claims.  The 
strife  was  long  and  earnest  But  between  opposing  forces, 
«>metime8  neutralising  each  other  and  sometimes  sustaining, 
by  their  adverse  action,  the  common  object  of  attack,  the  Board 
•continued  to  do  its  work,  and  gradually  to  earn  attachment 
from  its  adversaries.    In  186 1,  the  war  still  raged  unpleasantly ; 
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although  the  wisdom  taught  by  experience  to  the  Com- 
mifisioners^  and  the  recognition  of  their  fair  purposes  and 
impartial  administration  were  gaining  them  adherents  on  everjr 
side.  Since  that  time,  the  development  of  the  system  has  been 
continuous  as  it  has  been  vast ;  just  demands  have  been  con- 
ceded^  hostile  pretensions  have  been  reconciled,  difficulties 
have  been  surmounted,  in  many  ways.  And  although  some 
improvements  remain  to  be  accomplished,  the  institution  has 
spread  its  beneficent  influence,  everywhere,  from  the  centre  of 
the  island  to  the  sea,  has  multiplied  its  schools  by  thousands 
and  its  pupils  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  widely  conmiands  the 
confidence  of  the  people. 

I  do  not,  in  this  place,  dream  of  discussing  the  disputes  of 
the  past,  or  the  prospects  of  the  future,  but  notwithstanding 
my  unwillingness  to  trouble  you  with  dry  statistics,  1  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  a  few  figures  which  tell  a  marvellous 
tale  of  twenty  years'  endeavour  and  success. 

In  1860,  the  schools  oif  the  Board  were  5,632;  in  1880, 
they  were  7,590;  in  I860,  the  pupils  on  its  rolls  were 
804,000;  in  1880,  they  were  1,083,020;  in  1860,  the  children 
in  average  attendance  were  262,823;  in  1880,  they  were 
468,557 ;  and  the  Parliamentary  grant,  which  in  1860  was 
284,468/.,  was,  in  1880,  722,366/. 

These  figures  exhibit  the  information  obtained  in  1861  as 
to  1860;  and  the  information  obtained  in  1881  as  to  1880. 
They  need  no  comment ;  and  are,  in  themselves,  happily 
demonstrative  of  a  great  increase  in  the  means  of  primary 
public  instruction  and  the  number  of  those  availing  themselves 
of  it ;  notwithstanding  that,  in  the  meantime,  there  has  been 
no  corresponding  advance  in  the  amount  of  the  population  of 
Ireland.  The  apparatus  of  teaching  has  been  ample  and 
effective.  The  State  has  been  very  generous ;  and  the  classes 
for  whose  benefit  it  has  lavished  its  subventions,  have  proved 
their  appreciation  of  the  benefit  bestowed,  by  availing  them- 
selves of  it,  in  ever  increasing  numbers. 

As  I  have  intimated,  notwithstanding  the  efficiency  of  the 
system  according  to  its  principle,  and  the  great  prosperity  it 
has  achieved,  it  is  capable  of  still  further  expansion,  and  still 
enlarged  utility.  There  are  questions — as  to  the  training  of" 
teachers,  the  improvement  of  school  attendance,  and  others — 
which  press  for  inmiediate  solution ;  but  they  may  best  be 
relegated  to  your  special  section  of  Education,  which  has  the 
great  advantage  of  the  presidency  of  the  eminent  and  ac- 
'  complished  Resident  Commissioner,  Sir  Patrick  Keenan. 

Whilst    primary   instruction  was  thus  spread  broadcast 
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through   the   toiling  millions,  the  education   of   the  middle 
classes  had  fallen  into  a  poor  condition,  as  was  clearly  pointed 
max  in  the  elaborate  report  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission 
of  1858.      Those  who  could   use   the  aid   of  the   National 
schools    employed   it    to   admirable   purpose   and  with   con- 
spicuous success.     They  did  so  by  seeking  the  lower  posts  in 
the  public  service.     But  of  higher  places  they  had  no  chance, 
as  there  was  scant  provision  for  their  further  progress.     At 
the  taking  of  the  Census  in  1871,  it  appeared  that  there  was 
of  the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland  1  in  923  learning  Latin, 
and  of  the  Protestant  population   1   in  259 ;   whilst,  of  the 
Catholics,   1  in  1,209  was  learning  Greek,  and  of  the  Pro- 
testants, 1  in  398.    The  opportunities  for  intermediate  educa- 
tion— between  the  Primary  School  and  the  University — were 
quite  insufficient,  and  they  were  made  so,  very  much,  by  the 
action  of  the  National  Board,  which  extinguished  multitudes 
"of  schools  affording  to  the  general  community  the  means  of 
some  clasaical  and  scientific  instruction.     Such  schools  were 
once  common  in  Ireland ;  but  when  State  education,  good  and 
cheap,  or  it  might  be,  gratuitous,  came  into  competition  with 
them,  they  sunk  and  perished.     The  result  was,  as  the  Census 
Commissioners  declared,  that  the  intellect  of  the  country  was 
*  starved  and  dwarfed ; '  and  we  were  threatened  with  a  con- 
dition of  things^  full  of  inconvenience  and  fraught  with  danger, 
in  which  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community  might  outrun  the 
wealthier,  and  hold  a  lower  social  place  whilst  they  could  boast 
saperiorily  in  ment4a  acquirement 

HappUy,  all  this  has  been  changed.  In  1878,  my  noble 
and  learneid  friend,  Lord  Cairns,  in  an  admirable  address  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  introduced  the  Intermediate  Education 
Bill  for  Ireland,  which  was  carried  through  Parliament  without 
opposition,  and  received  in  this  country  with  enthusiastic 
thankfulness.  I  have  never  known  a  meacMire  of  any  kind 
whicli  attracted  such  unanimous  approval  from  all  classes  and 
^denominations  of  the  Irish  people. 

And,  in  my  judgment,  it  has  been  found  most  worthy  of 
that  approval.  It  has  stirred  the  country  with  a  new  intel- 
lectoal  life ;  and,  equally  for  the  educators  and  the  educated, 
it  has  supplied  a  wholesome  incitement  to  intellectual  effort. 
The  standard  of  teaching  has  been  raised.  The  emulation  of 
the  masters  has  given  new  activity  and  efficiency  to  the 
schools.  Obsolete  methods  and  obsolete  works  have  been 
abandoned ;  and  the  struggle  for  pre-eminence  has  developed 
•sdiolastic  capacities  and  administrative  powers,  which  no  one 
imagined  to  exist  among  the  teachers  of  Ireland. 
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How  the  novel  system  has  roused  the  spirit  of  Irish  boys 
and  girls,  and  how  their  parents  appreciate  its  advantages^  is 
best  proved  by  the  number  of  those  who  have  given  notice  of 
their  purpose  to  be  examined  in  1879,  1880,  and  1881  respec- 
tively. In  1879,  such  notice  was  given  by  3,671  boys  and 
797  girls,  in  all  4,268  persons.  In  1880,  4,493  boys  and 
1,477' girls,  making  in  all  6,126,  gave  notice;  whilst  in  the 
present  year  it  has  been  given  by  5,714  boys,  and  2,033  girls, 
in  aU  7,747! 

Are  not  these  numbers  of  singular  interest  and  significance  ? 
Do  they  not  show  that  the  eagerness  for  knowledge  and  the 
facility  of  acquiring  it  which,  under  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances, have  characterised  the  Irish  people,  through  all 
chances  and  changes,  still  belong  to  them  ?  So  far,  the  result 
has  not  disappointed  the  expectation  which  was  justified  by 
their  antecedents,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they 
will  not  be  able  to  utilise,  in  a  higher  sphere,  the  endowments 
which  the  Intermediate  Education  Act  invites  them  to  attain^ 
as  they  have  employed  effectively  those  for  which,  in  a  lower, 
they  have  been  indebted  to  the  National  Board. 

The  system  is  yet  in  its  infancy ;  and  the  wonder  seems  to 
be,  that  it  has  grown  to  its  great  proportions  with  so  much 
rapidity  and  so  few  miscarriages.  The  reports  of  its  exam> 
iners  present  strong  evidence  of  careful  instruction  and  sound 
acquirement;  and  it  is  quite  within  the  competence  of  the 
Commissioners,  as  it  is  their  earnest  wish,  to  make  the  mental 
work  which  they  encourage  and  reward  of  solid  and  substantial 
value. 

Thus,  the  primary  and  the  intermediate  education  of 
Ireland  were  happily  cared  for.  There  remained  a  difiiculty 
as  to  a  National  University.  Our  existing  collegiate  institu- 
tions were,  in  many  respects,  admirable.  Trinity  College  and 
the  Queen's  Colleges  possess  Fellows  and  Professors  of 
thorough  competency  for  their  duties,  of  consummate  ability 
and  great  accomplishments,  who  would  do  honour  to  any  seat 
of  learning  in  the  world.  But,  for  reasons — ^the  nature  and 
validity  of  which  it  is  not  needful,  in  this  place,  to  consider — 
the  advantages  offered  by  them  to  their  students  were  not 
available  to  very  many  who  desired  the  training  of  a  Univer- 
sity ;  and  for  a  lengthened  period,  at  least  for  the  lifetime  of  a 
generation,  effort  after  effort  has  been  made  to  procure  the 
means  of  satisfying  the  aspirations  of  persons  so  denied  it,  on 
conditions  they  might  feel  themselves  conscientiously  free  to 
accept.  Those  efforts,  unhappily,  were  without  result,  and  a 
great  public  want  remained  to  be  supplied.     At  la«t,  in  the 
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establUunent  of  the  Royal  University,  that  want  has  been 
practically  acknowledged  and  dealt  with  by  the  Legislature. 
It  is  not  yet  in  action,  and  of  course  it  is  too  soon  to  forecast 
its  fbtnre.     The  statute  which  gave  it  being  has  left  its  con-> 
gdtation  to  be  shaped  and  fashioned  by  its  senate,  under  the 
sapenrision  of  the  Crown.     But,  for  myself,  I  am  full  of  hope 
tliat  it  will  fulfil  its  own  purpose,  and  bless  Ireland  with  a 
completed  system  of  satisfactory  instruction.     Its  endowment 
is  not  large,  but  sufficient  for  a  beginning ;  and,  if  it  does  its 
work  faithfully  and  well,  further  provisions  will  not  be  with- 
held to  aid  in  its  expansion  and  increase  its    efficiency.     It 
recognises  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  is  free  from  offence  to 
tiie  keenest  religious  susceptibility.    Its  senate  is  representative 
in  the  truest  sense ;  and  the  perfect  harmony  which  has  marked 
the  deliberations  of  so  many  men  of  the  most  varied  views — 
equally  as  to  things  sacred  and  secular — has  been  auspicious  of 
good  to  its  own  prospects,  and  also  to  the  country  whose  youth 
It  is  destined  to  guide  not  only  to  the  sources  of  knowledge, 
but  also,  I  devoutly  hope,  in  the  cultivation  of  mutual  oonnd* 
ence  and  kindness. 

It  is  formed  very  much  on  the  plan  of  the  London  Univer- 
aty ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  emulate  the 
efficiency  and  the  usefulness  of  that  successful  institution.  I 
fully  understand  the  grounds  of  the  preference  which  many  of 
us  may  entertain  for  collegiate  and  residential  training,  ^ut 
all  that  is  desirable  cannot  at  once  be  achieved.  Perhaps,  the 
special  purpose  of  Parliament  in  seeking  to  combine  students  of 
various  creeds  and  classes,  on  terms  safe  equal  and  impartial 
for  them  all,  could  not,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  have  been 
carried  out  so  well  in  any  other  way ;  and,  at  all  events,  it 
behoves  us  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity  which  is  given 
to  us  in  the  present,  without  abandoning  the  hope  of  better 
things  hereafter. 

Thus  since  the  former  meeting  of  the  Congress,  the  great 
and  saving  work  of  National  education,  which  then  had  been 
only  begun,  has  been  so  far  advanced  that  the  way  of  progress, 
from  the  primary  elements  of  knowledge  to  its  largest  and  last 
development,  has  been  opened  to  all  the  people.    The  humblest 
in  rank  may  reach  the  highest  place  in  intellectual,  and  so,  in 
social  station ;  and  the  country  will  find  its  best  enrichment  in 
utilising  the  mental  power  which  has  heretofore  been  unpro- 
ductive.    The  boy  who  is  distinguished  in  the  country  school 
will  be  encouraged  to  compete  at  the  Intermediate  Exami- 
nations*     Obtaining  his  exhibition  there,  he  may  pass  with 
lionour  to  the  University :  and  if  the  capacity  be  in  him,  he 
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^1  have  the  means  of  taking  his  place  with  the  foremost  of 
his  age.  For  the  first  time5  such  chances  are  given  to  all 
the  youth  of  Ireland.  For  the  first  time^  we  have  assurance 
that  their  ability  will  have  a  fair  and  full  career. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  by  any  reference  to  questions  which 
have  been  mooted  as  to  the  probable  working  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Board  and  the  Royal  University.  The  time  is  not 
ripe  for  the  discussion  of  them;  and  it  will  be  wise  and 
becoming  to  await  a  little  longer  the  teaching  of  experience. 

But  this  audience,  especially  the  fairer  portion  of  it,  will 
not  blame  me  if  I  allude  to  and  defend  one  especial  character- 
istic of  the  higher  education  which  those  institutions  offer  to 
Ireland.  Both  of  them  afford  the  same  opportunities  of 
progress — the  same  incitements  to  mental  culture,  and  the 
same  rewards  for  intellectual  merit — to  women  as  to  men. 
The  prizes,  the  exhibitions,  the  degrees,  which  stimulate  the 
Irish  boy's  ambition,  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  Irish 
girl;  and  she  has  already  given  abundant  proof,  as  I  have 
shown,  of  readiness  to  avail  herself  of  the  novel  advantage. 

I  regard  this  great  concession  with  unmixed  pleasure  and 
sanguine  anticipation  of  its  social  usefulness.  But  I  know 
that  others  take  a  different  view,  and  carp  at  the  change  as  a 
dangerous  experiment.  At  all  times,  there  have  been  many 
who  have  desired  to  keep  woman  in  the  position  of  a  doll  to  be 
dandled,  or  a  drudge  to  be  worked,  or  a  machine  to  be  used  for 
the  profit  or  the  pleasure  of  a  master.  We  have  been  familiar 
with  sneers  at  ^  blue  stockings,'  and  *  books  in  petticoats,'  and 
with  ungracious  caricatures  of  learned  ladies,  as  necessarily 
exhibiting  offensive  conceit  or  dogmatic  coarseness.  But  ^  the 
lions  have  been  the  painters;'  and  the  pictures  have  been 
fashioned  to  please  men,  perhaps  unwilling  to  be  matched  with 
their  sisters  or  their  wives  in  pursuits  m  which  they  have 
painfully  suspected  that  they  might  not  always  hold  a  clear 
supremacy. 

Need  I  argue  in  excuse  of  an  educational  equality  as  just 
and  beneficial  as  it  has  been  made  inevitable  by  the  course  of 
human  progress  ? 

One  of  the  highest  achievements  of  Christianity,  in  the 
amelioration  of  the  world,  was  accomplished  by  the  elevation  of 
woman  from  her  debased  condition.  In  its  divine  dispeqsation^ 
ehe  took  her  proper  place,  as  a  responsible  and  immortal  being; 
and  if  the  capacities  bestowed  upon  her  are  to  have  full  de- 
velopment, are  we  not  bound  to  help  it  in  the  largest  and  most 
liberal  way  ?  I  do  not  pause  upon  the  idle  controversy  as  to  the 
<K)mparative  power  ot  the  male  and  female  intellect.     Thejr 
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are  very  diveTse  in  their  qnalitieB;   each  gifted  with  those 

wUd)  rait  the  sphere  for  its  appointed  exercise;  each  excellent 

in  its  own  degree  and  kind ;  and  neither  to  be  ranked  in  dis- 

paneimr  oontrast  to  the  other.     But  of  woman's  understandingr 

^ToontemporarieB  of  Mma  Edgeworth  and  Elkabel 

Browning  and  George  Eliot  and  Mary  Somerville  be  capable 

of  doubting ;  or  of  its  worthiness  to  be  aided  by  the  best  appli* 

snces  for  its  ripening  growth  and  healthful  activit j^  which  are 

employed  to  iiiform  and  strengthen  the  intellect  of  man  ?    She 

has  to  discharge  the  highest  duties  of  humanity  in  her  relations 

with  her  home  I  And  will  she  discharge  them  less  efficiently  if  a 

mind,  well  furnished  and  wisely  disciplined,  lifting  her  above  the 

debilitating  atmosphere  of  frivolity  and  folly,  makes  her  a  true 

helpmate  to  her  husband,  and  fits  her  to  form  the  character  of  her 

children, — ^putting  far  from  them  the  temptations  of  indolence 

and  vice,  and  equipping  them,  with  high  principle,  pure  morals, 

and  aonnd  culture,  to  bear  themselves  nobly  in  the  world  ? 

Her  possession  of  abundant  knowledge  need  not  derogate, 
in  the  smallest  measure,  from  the  grace  and  tenderness  which 
are  the  dearest  characteristics  of  her  sex  ;  nor  will  her  enlarged 
intelligence  disqualify  her  for  the  wise  and  orderly  government 
of  a  £unily.  Some  of  us  have  seen  with  delight,  and  remember 
with  enduring  gratitude,  the  combination  of  sense  and  informa- 
tion, of  clear  judgment  and  firm  will,  with  perfect  gentleness 
and  loving  care  for  all  about  them,  in  wives  and  mothers 
worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  *  valiant  woman '  of  Holy  Writ, 
the  heart  of  whose  husband  trusted  in  her,  and  whose  children 
anee  and  caUed  her  blessed ;  who  opened  her  mouth  with 
wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue  was  the  law  of  kindness.  Her 
Undness  was  not  less  kind  because  it  was  associated  with  her 
wisdom ;  and  her  husband  did  not  cherish  her  with  less  attach- 
ment because  that  wisdom  made  her  worthy  'of  his  trust. 

Some  seem  to  think  that  knowledge  must  unsex  the  woman 
tnd  lead  her  to  intrude  on  the  proper  business  of  man.  But 
mrely  it  is  not  so.  Their  provinces  are  separate.  Nature  has 
narked  the  line  between  them,  and  it  should  never  be  over- 
passed— Nan  omnia  possumus  omnes  I  There  are  avocations 
which  physical  and  mental  constitution  and  the  necessity  of 
things  assign  to  each  respectively,  and  the  woman's  influence 
is  never  so  great  and  true  as  when  she  confines  herself  to  those 
which  properly  belong  to  her.  The  offer  to  her  of  instruction 
in  the  whole  range  of  science  and  letters,  on  a  complete 
c^nality  with  man,  does  not  involve  or  imply  approval  of  the 
application  of  that  instruction  to  any  purposes  which  the  con- 
maoa  and  ends  of  her  existence  should  not  permit  her  to  pursue. 

c 
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Fulfilling  those  conditions  and  aiming  at  those  ends,  she  may 
have  full  occupation  for  all  her  powers  without  impairing  the 
high  instinct,  the  delicate  susceptibilities,  and  the  sacred  affec- 
tions which  make  her  own  happmess,  and  purify  and  bless  her 
household.  She  may  realise  in  her  daily  life  the  picture  of 
Wordsworth,  ¥rith  which  you  are  familiar — and  all  the  more, 
the  higher  is  her  culture : — 

The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill  1 
A  perfect  woman  nobly  plumed 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command. 
And  yet  a  spirit,  still  and  bright. 
With  something  of  an  angel  light. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  Education,  I  ought  to 
observe,  that  whilst  Reformatories  had  been  brought  into 
operation  in  Irdand  in  1858,  we  had  no  industrial  schools  in 
1861,  or  for  many  years  afterwards,  although  they  had  be* 
fore  been  established  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  1868,  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act  was  introduced  for  Ireland  by  the 
O'Conor  Don,  and  carried  through  Parliament,  with  consider* 
able  modifications.  It  hns  since  been  worked,  under  the  able 
and  humane  superintendence  of  Sir  John  Lentaigne,  with 
excellent  effect.  There  were  fifty-six  schools  in  operation  on 
December  31,  1880,  and  on  that  day  there  were  in  those 
schools,— Boys,  2,404 ;  girls,  3,295 ;  in  all  5,699.  There  was 
an  increase  of  365  boys  and  222  girls  on  the  previous  year. 

Thousands  of  children  have  been  thus  saved  from  corrup- 
tion and  crime,  and  trained  to  become  useful  citizens.  It  was 
a  strange  anomaly,  in  1861,  that  whilst  the  criminal  child  was 
cared  for,  fed,  lodged  and  instructed,  the  homeless  vagrant, 
who  had  done  no  wrong,  was  allowed  to  perish  in  ignorance 
and  destitution.  I  cannot  occupy  time  in  describing  the  details 
of  administration  which  has  made  the  Irish  Statute  a  real  boon 
and  blessing  to  the  country.  But  I  trust  that  those  of  my 
auditors  who  have  not  seen  the  school  at  Artane  will  pay  it  a 
visit.  There  is  not  in  the  empire  an  institution  of  the  sort 
more  admirably  managed ;  and  it  will  sufficiently  indicate  the 
methods  which  have  been  pursued  in  Ireland,  and  the  advan-^ 
tages  which  have  been  secured  for  so  many  unfriended  children. 

The  Irish  Industrial  Schools  Act,  although  aiming  at  the 
same  objects,  and  generally  containing  the  same  provisions,  aa 
that  which  was  long  before  framed  for  England,  is  not,  unfor*. 
tunately,  identical  with  it  in  some  respects.  Thus,  whilst  in. 
England  the  guardians  of  the  poor  can  transfer  children  to, 
industrial  schools,  and  provide  fox  their  maintenance^  uo  suck 
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power  bs  been  given  to  the  Irish  guardians.     The  result  is 
aisastrom  here.      The   pauper  child  must  continue  in   the 
demonlising  atmosphere  of  the  workhouse,  until  he  becomes 
miit  for  any  of  the  proper  uses  of  human  life.     He  is  in  the 
luads  of  adult  paupers,  whose  character  and  example  offer  no 
lit  model  for  imitation.     He  does  not  receive  the  ^Uscipline  or 
the  teaching  which  might  give  him  the  hope  of  a  prosperous 
manhood :  and  he  is  liable  to  that  induration  of  the  heart  which 
has  been  observed  to  belong  to  young  persons  brought  up  as 
paupers  'whom  nobody  owns,'  in  gloomy  isolation  and  un- 
touched by  the  kindly  aflfections  of  family  life.    Certainly  there 
18  DO  ground  for  this  distinction  between  the  Statutes  in  Great 
firitain  and  Ireland.    Nor  is  there  any  for  another,  which  casts 
on  the  managers  of  our  industrial  schools  the  burthen  of  pur- 
ehasing  land  and  erecting  buildings  without  the  relief  which  is 
affinded  in  Scotland  and  England  by  the  authority  intrusted  to 
public  bodies,  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  such  schools 
at  the  general  expense.     It  seems  strange,  that  the  poorer 
country  should  bear  the  heavier  burthen. 

Nearly  200,000/.  have  been  expended  by  Irish  managers 
out  of  their  own  resources,  or  from  the  charitable  contributions 
of  the  public,  in  procuring  sites  and  completing  houses,  and  the 
pressure  upon  them  must  have  been  very  great. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  maintaining  a  different  rule  in 
this  regard  in  the  two  countries,  and  I  trust  that  the  distinction 
may  be  speedily  done  away. 

I  do  not  advert  to  the  Irish  convict  system,  which  has  had 
such  excellent  results,  or  to  our  Irish  Reformatories,  as  both 
had  existence  before  1861 ;  and  do  not,  therefore,  come  within 
the  plan  of  my  address.  I  spoke  of  iJiem  largely  at  our  last 
Congress ;  and  I  shall  only  call  attention  to  a  new  experiment 
in  connection  with  them,  which  is  now  in  progress. 

In  the  year  1880,  84  boys  and  12  girls,  under  twelve 
years  of  age,  were  committed  to  Reformatory  schools  in 
Irehmd,  after  having  been  imprisoned  in  gaols  for  fourteen  days 
and  upwards.  The  effect  of  such  imprisonment  on  children  so 
young  has  been  found  to  be  contaminating  and  injurious  ;  and, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  this  ill  result,  a  probationary 
industrial  school  has  been  certified  by  the  Chief  Secretary,  at 
Kilmore,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  for  juvenile  offenders  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  who  will  be  transferred,  on  reaching  that 
a^e,  to  industrial  schools,  or  may,  after  eighteen  months,  be. 
fuced  in  the  homes  of  their  relatives,  if  willing  and  qualified 
to  receive  them  with  advantage. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  appreciate  or  approve  the  reasons 
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for  the  rule  which  interposes  the  prison^  with  all  its  evil 
influences,  between  the  Court  of  Justice  and  the  Keformatory 
School.  I  am  very  glad  that  the  experiment  I  have  described 
has  been  undertaken  ;  and  I  trust  that  it  may  issue  in  a  larger 
change  of  reformatory  discipline.  I  mention  it  here^  though 
somewhat  out  of  place,  because  I  believe  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  many  who  have  laboured  for  the  redemption  of  criminal 
children ;  and  that  it  is  of  importance  as  testing  the  value  of 
the  questionable  practice  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Another  great  improvement,  accomplished  since  1861^  was 
in  some  sense  attributable  to  the  Congress  of  that  year.  All 
that  I  have  said  and  much  more,  as  to  the  mischief  of  residence 
in  workhouses,  was  urged  at  its  meetings,  in  favour  of  boarding- 
out  orphan  and  deserted  children,  who  were  then  pining  in 
those  establishments,  maintained  and  educated  there,  and  with- 
out provision  for  any  other  dwelling.  For  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  after  the  enactment  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law,  they  had 
so  remained ;  undergoing,  in  many  places,  a  miserable  process 
of  moral  and  physical  deterioration — often  exposed  to  the 
pollution  of  vice — and  always  liable,  as  I  have  said,  to  be  made 
hard  and  selfish  from  the  want  of  any  natural  culture  of  the 
afiections.  They  dragged  through  their  young  lives  without 
hope  or  comfort,  and  lei't  their  prison  houses,  in  too  many  cases, 
only  to  become  absorbed  amongst  the  most  incorrigible  of  the 
criminal  classes. 

Earnest  appeals  were  made  at  your  Congress  against  this 
state  of  things.  Excursions  were  planned  to  visit  the  homes  of 
children  boarded  out  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  their  better 
and  happier  state  attracted  great  attention.  In  the  result^  the 
Boarding-out  Act  of  1862  was  passed,  not  without  difficulty; 
and  although  the  limitation  to  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  tlie 
restrictions  enforced  on  our  guardians  of  the  poor,  which  are 
more  stringent  than  those  of  the  English  Poor  Law,  lessen  its 
advantages,  it  has  conferred  enormous  benefits  on  many  thousand 
little  ones,  who  enjoy  health  and  happiness  in  the  open  country, 
arc  trained  to  honest  toil,  and  ultimately  take  their  proper 
places  as  useful  members  of  a  community,  to  which,  if  they  had 
not  been  rescued  from  the  workhouse,  they  would  have  proved 
a  burthen  and  a  curse. 

I  pass  on  to  tell  you  what  has  been  done,  since  1861,  in  a 
department,  not  less  important  than  any  other  within  the  range 
of  your  inquiries — the  department  of  Public  Health.  In  that 
year,  Ireland  had,  as  its  chief  sanitary  authorities,  expiring 
Parish  vestries,  clothed  with  antiquated  powers,  which  had  been 
vested  in  them  so  far  back  as  the  year  1818.     There  were  some 
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other  bodies  acting  for  similar  ptirposes,  under  statutes  which 
had  oDce  had  equal  appUcation  to  England  and  Ireland^  but  had 
oontiniied  in  action  here  after  they  were  repealed  in  England, 
Five  jears  after  the  meeting  of  the  Congress,  in  1866,  the 
Testries  were  finally  abolished,  and  the  guardians  of  the  poor 
were  entrusted  with  sanitary  powers  identical  with  those  existing 
in  England  and  Wales.  The  change  was  great  and  wholesome : 
and  was  pushed  to  better  issues  when  the  Local  Government 
Board  was  created  in  1872.  It  was  armed  with  large  authority, 
and  acted  with  energy  and  success. 

An  Act  of  1874  developed  the  sanitary  system  and  brought 
it  into  full  operation  throughout  the  country. 

Under  that  Act,  the  whole  of  Ireland  was  divided  into 
Sanitary  Districts,  called  Urban  Sanitary  Districts  and  Rural 
Sanitary  Districts.  The  Urban  Districts  consist  of  towns 
having  a  population  exceeding  6,000.  The  governing  body  of 
the  town  is  made  the  sanitair  authority.  The  Rural  Districts 
consist  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions,  and  the  Board  of  Guardians 
are  the  sanitary  authorities.  There  are  now  56  Urban  Sani- 
tary Districts,  and  163  Rural  Sanitary  Districts ;  and,  in  each 
of  those  districts,  a  complete  sanitary  staff  has  been  organised 
under  the  orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  medical 
oflSeer  of  the  Dispensary  District  is,  in  all  cases,  the  sanitary 
officer  or  medical  officer  of  health.  The  principal  duty  of  the 
sanitary  authorities  and  their  officers  consists  in  the  inspection 
of  their  districts,  and  in  taking  all  necessary  steps  to  compel 
the  lemoval  or  abatement  of  nuisances,  provide  a  proper  supply 
of  water,  and  construct,  or  cause  to  be  constructed,  where  it 
may  be  necessary,  proper  sewers  and  drains. 

The  Public  Health  Act  of  1878  repealed  all  previous  Sani- 
tary Acts,  re-enacting,  amending  and  consolidating  their  provi- 
aoDB,  so  as  to  comprise  in  one  statute  the  entire  Sanitary  Law 
as  it  at  present  exists  in  Ireland. 

The  principal  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  Act  are : — Sewer- 
age and  drainage,  scavenging  and  cleansing,  water  supply, 
:£atement  and  removal  of  nuisances,  lodging-houses,  markets 
and  slaughter-houses,  infectious  diseases. 

So  t^t  the  scope  of  the  statute  is  comprehensive,  as  the 
machinery  for  effectuating  its  beneficial  purposes  is  complete. 
I  rejoice  to  say,  that  its  worth  has  been  widely  recognised. 
The  increasing  activity  of  the  local  authorities  is  demonstrated 
in  the  most  conclusive  way,  by  the  amount  of  their  expenditure 
for  the  last  six  years,  as  it  appears  in  the  audited  accounts  of 
the  Board.  I  shall  give  you  the  figures,  and  you  will  judge 
how  satufactory  they  are. 
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Expenditure  by 

Expenditure  by 

Year 

Bural  Sanitary 

Urban  Sanitary 

Total 

Authority 

Authority 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1875 

32,934 

25,933 

58,867 

1876 

39,676 

28,567 

68,243 

1877 

44,870 

29,185 

74,055 

1878 

48,157 

37,601 

85,758 

1879 

50,767 

30,312 

81,079 

1880 

51,927 

Not  yet  known 

But  even  more  striking  than  this  evidence  of  effort  and 
progress  is  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  amount  of  the  loans 
obtained  from  the  Board  of  Works,  in  those  successive  years, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  '  for 
objects,'  in  the  words  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  *  which  may 
be  deemed  sanitary  improvements.' 


£ 

£ 

1875-76 

37,584 

1878-79 

.      124,454 

1876-77 

41,085 

1879-80 

.      265,179 

1877-78 

62,056 

1880-81 

.       199,252 

It  IS  not  easy  to  over-estimate  the  importance  to  Ireland  of 
the  sanitary  work  which  is  thus  proved  to  have  been  done.  It 
has  been  of  double  advantage,  by  relieving  the  poor  at  seasons 
of  sore  distress,  and  securing  the  permanent  improvement  of 
the  health  of  the  community. 

Again,  I  think  I  may  confidently  say,  that,  in  a  department 
so  deeply  affecting  the  comfort  and  the  happiness  of  a  people, 
Ireland  need  not  be  ashamed  of  the  progress  she  is  making  and 
has  made. 

And  for  her,  that  progress  is  especially  important.  Health 
and  social  morals  run  closely  together.  Cleanliness  and  godli- 
ness are  in  alliance ;  and  wholesome  and  commodious  dwellings 
are  important  instruments  of  civilisation.  The  squalidness  of 
his  home  drives  the  artisan  for  light  and  solace  to  the  public- 
house.  The  mud  cabin,  with  its  single  room  and  crowded 
foulness,  is  not  very  compatible  with  the  formation  of  habits  of 
ordered  industry ;  and,  save  in  a  country  still  marvellously 
pure,  its  inmates  would  be  subjected  to  many  dangers.  It  is 
of  great  consequence,  for  reasons  like  these,  which  might  be 
largely  multiplied,  that  our  sanitary  work  should  extend 
not  merely  to  lodging-houses,  but,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  the 
dwellings,  generally,  of  the  humbler  classes ;  and  that  liie 
English  effort  in  that  direction,  which  has  been  so  happily 
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prosecQted  under  the  benevolent  guidance  of  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
should  liaTe  wide  and  cordial  imitation  here. 

I  do  not  desire  to  take  credit  to  your  Association  which  it 
may  not  fairly  claim ;  but  you  will  permit  me  to  mention,  in 
iDnfltmtion  of  the  topic  I  have  last  considered,  a  not  unpleasant 
remiiiiseence  of  1861,  of  which  record  is  made  in  the  biography 
of  one  of  our  philanthropic  citizens.     In  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  Mr.  Senior  and  Mr.  James  Haughton  resolved  to  give 
some  practical  application  to  wise  suggestions  which  had  been 
made  as  to  the  utility  of  ornamental  gardening  in  public  parks 
such  as  beautifies  those  of  London,  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial 
taxes.    They  prepared  a  memorial  to  the  executive.    It  was 
reoeiTed  with  &vour ;  and  the  People's  Garden  rose  into  exist- 
ence— at  once  a  boon  to  multitudes  who  eiyoy  its  beauty,  and 
a  worthy  monument  to  the  genial  and  accomplished  Viceroy — a 
true  lover  of  the  country  he  delighted  to  make  his  home, — ^whose 
graceful  statue  continues  to  adorn  it. 

Andy  touching  thus  on  a  local  theme  in  connection  with 
Public  Health,  I  may  be  permitted  also  to  allude  to  the  great 
undertaking  by  which,  to  the  lasting  honour  of  the  man  who 
conceived  it  and  completed  it,  in  spite  of  misconception  and 
resistance^  this  city  receives  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water, 
secured  by  a  vast  but  most  profitable  expenditure,  which 
amoonts,  I  am  informed,  up  to  the  present  time,  to  530,000/. 
^Oft  should  I  forget  to  mention,  in  the  same  connection,  the 
gratitiide  which  is  due  to  a  munificent  nobleman  who  has  lavishly 
employed  his  fortune  in  making  one  of  the  finest  squares  in 
Europe  a  place  of  joyous  resort  to  his  fellow  citizens. 

I  can  only  make  the  briefest  allusion  to  a  measure  most 
worthy  of  attention  in  the  Department  to  which  I  am  referring 
— ^the  Irish  Sunday  Closing  Act.  It  was  hotly  contested  and 
violently  denounced ;  but  it  has  succeeded  beyond  expectation : 
and  its  moraUsing  influence  in  removing^  even  partially,  the 
withering  curse  of  national  intemperance,  has  made  it  a  practical 
reform  of  a  high  order.  I  cannot  dwell  on  the  mode  of  its 
operation ;  but  the  results  are  indicated  in  the  most  conclusive 
way  by  the  unanswerable  evidence  of  our  criminal  statistics. 
In  1878^  when  it  was  in  action  for  a  few  months,  the  number 
of  punishable  cases  of  drunkenness  was  reduced  by  3,000  as 
Qorapared  with  the  year  1877.  In  1879,  when  it  was  in  full 
foroe,  the  reduction  was  1 1,000,  and  last  year  it  was  22,000  ;  the 
number  of  offences,  which,  in  1877,  was  110,000  having  fallen 
to  88,048.  It  is  not  wonderful,  that  success  so  signal,  proved 
by  these  figures  and  in  many  other  ways,  should  iJready  have 
induced  wise  and  good  men  to  imitate  the  example  of  Ireland 
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in  other  diatricts  of  the  Empire,  with  the  sanotion  ajid  by  the 
authority  of  the  legislature.  And  does  it  not  giye  us  fair 
ground  for  hope,  that  the  undoubted  and  most  salutary  improve- 
ment in  the  drinking  customs  of  the  wealthier  classes  may  be 
gradually  extended  to  the  multitudes  beneath  them ;  and  that 
we  may  be  emancipated,  more  and  more^  from  the  cruel  domi- 
nion of  a  vice  which  is  to  us  the  perennial  source  of  crime  and 
misery,  and  degrades  these  kingdoms  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world  ? 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me,  after  such  a  merciless  exhaus- 
tion of  your  patience,  by  the  presentment  of  so  many  subjects 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  address,  to  dwell  upon  the  topics  in 
connection  with  Irish  progress  which  would  properly  range 
themselves  within  your  departments  of  Economy  and  Art. 
They  press  for  attention  which  I  cannot  give  to  them.  But, 
toucmng  only  the  summa  fastlgia  rerum^  I  would  not  leave 
imperfect  my  inadequate  enumeration  of  things  accomplished 
within  twenty  years  by  omitting  mention  of  the  most  memorable 
of  them ; — the  Act  which  recognised  the  principle  of  religious 
equality,  and  the  Land  Keforms  of  1870  and  1881, — transcend- 
ing, for  the  Irish  people,  in  the  greatness  of  their  conception 
and  the  magnitude  of  their  results,  any  legislative  measures  of 
the  century. 

They  need  no  further  reference ;  but  the  Congress  omy 
recognise,  as  a  matter  of  special  and  present  interest,  that  a 
movement  has  begun  for  the  promotion  of  Irish  manufactures. 
This  was  essential  to  us.  Exclusive  reliance  on  th^eir  agricul- 
tural resources  by  the  vast  majority  of  our  people  has  been 
the  cause  of  stagnation  in  their  national  life,  and  continually 
recurring  penury  and  suffering.  ,The  composite  blood  of 
mixed  races  tends  to  their  mental  and  physical  supremacy ; 
and  mixed  industries  are  needful  to  a  community  which  aims 
to  be  prosperous,  especially  if  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  an  un- 
certain climate.  Irlland  needs  manufacturing  success  to  save 
her  from  the  calamities  entailed  by  varying  seasons,  and  secure 
her  proper  station  in  the  world.  She  has  ample  capacity  to 
attain  it ;  and  only  needs  the  will  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
way.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  last  degree  satisfactory  to  find 
that  all  her  classes,  of  all  religious  and  political  denominations^ 
are  emulating  each  other  in  a  great  endeavour  to  supply  this 
cardinal  necessity.  We  must  wish  it  God  speed  I  But  whilst 
we  do  so,  and  help  it  as  we  can,  we  shoidd  remember  that 
similar  attempts  have  been  made  in  other  times  and  issued  in 
disappointing  and  disastrous  failure.  And  we  should  learn 
from  the  sad  experience  to  avoid  the  errors  which  have  baffled 
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hope  and  effort  like  our  own.  Much  patience  and  perseverance 
are  needed  to  build  up  the  brokeu  fortunes  of  a  nation. 
Enthusiasm  exhausts  itself.     The  violation  of  economic  laws — 
as  £zed  in  their  operation  as  those  of  the  material  world, 
although  their  application  must  vary  in  varying  circumstances 
— is  surely  followed  by  discomfiture.     And  if  we  would  suc- 
ceed in  this  needful  undertaking,  we  must  not  forget  that,  in 
the  long  ran,  the  best  article  will  command  the  highest  price ; 
and  that  to  hold  our  ground,  in  the  open  competition  which 
tests  conflicting  powers,  we  must  apply  ourselves  to  the  indus- 
tries specially  suited  to  Ireland,  and  likely  to  be  most  profit- 
able here;   and  become  possessed  of  industrial  habits  and 
industrial  aptitudes  fitting  us  to  meet  our  neighbours  in  an 
honoorable  rivalry,  in  which  for  them,  as  for  us,  there  will  be 
'a  fidr  field  and  no  favour.'     The  value  of  organisation  is 
great.    The  ardour  of  preparation  is  encouraging.    Exhibitions 
and  cooiiGils  and  committees  and  subscription  lists  are  of  value 
as  they  fix  attention  on  the  ample  and  undeveloped  resources 
of  the  ialand;  awaken  to  honest  effort,  and  confirm  well-founded 
expectation ;  inspire  us  with  self-reliance  and  self-respect,  and 
so  lead  on  to  the  promotion  of  a  sound  industrial  system,  ap- 
proving itself  to  mankind  by  the  worth  of  its  productions.     If 
this  be  achieved,  we  shall  redeem  the  failures  of  the  past ;  if  it 
be  not^  we  shall  only  repeat  them.     But  we  need  not  fail.     In 
far  worse  times,  our  forefathers  were  proving  their  fitness  for 
industrial  eminence,  when  an  unworthy  intolerance  of  their 
prosperity  struck  it  down  beneath  the  weight  of  imperial  power. 
It  has  never  fully  rallied.      But  the  hour  has  come  for  its 
revivaL    The  blow  which  destroyed  it  cannot  be  repeated.     In 
happier  circumstances,  it  will  have  free  scope  for  the  largest 
expanaioiiy  and  if  it  do  not  flourish  the  blame  will  be  our  own. 

The  &ult,  dear  Brutus^  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  onrselyes,  that  we  are  underlings ! 

Only  a  word  as  to  our  relation  with  the  Department  you 
have  lately  added  to  your  programme.  The  conditions  of  life 
in  Ireland  have  not  been,  for  many  a  century,  consistent  with 
the  successful  culture  of  the  Fine  Arts.  They  could  not 
flourish  in  times,  too  much  prolonged,  of  turmoil  and  misery 
and  social  chaos.  We  boast  an  ancient  civilisation,  which  dis- 
tin^uished  our  island  when  darkness  brooded  on  the  world — 
comiectin^  the  learning  of  famous  seminaries,  to  which  multi- 
tudes flocused  fr(Mn  other  nations — amandati  in  Hiberniam  ad 
diseiplinas — ^with  excellence  in  Art,  still  evidenced  by  the 
venerable  ruins  of  our  churches^  and  by  remnants  of  rare  work- 
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manship  in  the  precious  metals  and  the  sculptured  ciH>sse8  and 
rich  illuminations  of  early  Christian  times,  which  have  survived 
ages  of  strife  and  suffering,  and  are  still  to  be  inspected  in  our 
Irish  Academy  and  Trinity  College.  We  are  proud  of  their 
attestation  to  the  old  endowments  of  a  country  which^  in  later 
days^  has  vindicated  its  claim  to  artistic  eminence  by  the  great 
works  of  Barry,  and  Maclise,  and  Hogan,  and  Foley,  and 
others  who  are  gone ;  and  of  living  men  who  inherit  their 
genius  and  will  emulate  their  fame. 

We  have  been  placed  at  a  serious  disadvantage.  The 
poverty  of  Ireland  has  not  permitted  a  large  patronage  of  Art, 
and  those  who  have  been  distinguished  in  any  of  its  branches 
have  found  irresistible  attraction  and  abundant  reward  in  the 
English  metropolis.  But  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  here, 
also,  we  have  been  making  substantial  advances.  We  have 
never,  in  later  days,  had  such  appliances  and  helps  for  the 
risinj^  artist  as  we  now  possess. 

Our  National  Gallery,  under  wise  and  conscientious  super- 
vision, continually  undergoing  fresh  development,  need  not 
shrink  from  comparison  with  similar  institutions  of  the  Conti- 
nent Its  contents  are  very  choice  in  their  character,  and  very 
comprehensive  in  the  range  of  their  subjects.  A  Science  and 
Art  Museum  has  been  established  with  every  prospect  of 
giving,  in  a  short  time,  effective  encouragement  to  art-studies  as 
applied  to  manufactures.  Our  Hibernian  Academy  was  never 
so  prosperous  and  so  well  endowed.  Its  visitors  are  increasing 
annually  by  many  thousands^  and,  notwithstanding  the  hard- 
ness of  the  times,  the  purchasers  of  pictures  become  year  by 
year  more  numerous  and  far  more  liberal  in  their  expenditure. 
I  allude  to  those  things,  only  that  I  may  not  omit  all  reference 
to  our  successful  action  in  connection  with  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  your  Departments :  but  I  do  not  desire  to  intrade 
on  the  province  of  my  noble  friend,  who  wiU  preside  in  it,  and 
more  fittingly  explain  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  improve- 
ments to  which  I  have  lightly  pointed. 

I  have  completed  the  task  I  proposed  to  myself,  in  a  man* 
ner  inevitably  perfunctory  and  imperfect.  I  could  not  recount 
transactions  ranging  through  twenty  years,  in  the  time  pre- 
scribed to  me,  and  hope  to  do  so  with  any  completeness.  But 
I  shall  be  content,  and  you  will  pardon  my  many  shortcoming, 
if  I  have  indicated  to  you  the  results  of  honest  effort  by  Irisn- 
men  of  this  generation,  in  obtaining  for  their  country  amended 
laws — cheap  and  facile  justice — education,  liberal  unconditioned 
and  available  to  all — ^the  enforcement  of  the  crowning  virtue 
of  a  Christian  civilisation  by  sheltering  the  friendless  cluld  and 
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vatdiiiig  over  the  unhappy  lunatic — free  and  equal  exercise  of 

the  r^hts  of  conscience — increased  provision  for  the  national 

health  and  comfort — and  security  in  his  possessions  and  en- 

oaongement  to  his  industry  for  the  tiller  of  the  soil.     In  the 

midst  of  many  troubles  and  much  discouragement,  these  have 

been  steps  of  real  and  cheering  progress :  —improvements  per- 

inuieDtly  conquered   from  the  past^  and  auspicious^  as  they 

will  be  fruitful,  of  a  happier  future.     They  all  belong  to  the 

great  field  of  social  reform  which  you  desire  to  cultivate ;  and 

I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate  them,  and  find  in  them  cause 

for  pleasure  and  hopemlness  in  the  prosecution  of  your  labours. 

To  those  labours  I  leave  you,  thanking  you  for  your  patient 

Undness,  and   again  bidding  you   a  cordial  welcome  to  the 

Capital  of  Ireland. 
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ON 

JURISPRUDENCE  AND  THE  AMENDMENT  OF 

THE  LAW. 

BY  THE 

RIGHT  HON.  J.  T.  BALL,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 


IN  the  Department  over  which  I  have  the  honour  to  preside 
are  discussed  the  subjects  of  Jurisprudence  and  Amend- 
ment of  the  Law.  If  by  the  term  *  Jurisprudence '  be  meant 
what  I  find  attributed  in  one  of  the  definitions  given  of  it,  *  the 
science  of  what  is  just  and  unjust,  or  of  the  laws,  rights, 
customs,  statutes,  necessary  for  the  doing  of  justice,'  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  field  of  our  inquiry  is  of  an  extent 
limited  only  by  that  of  the  relations  which  human  beings  are 
capable  of  forming.  Under  this  comprehensive  expression 
would  be  included  the  consideration  of  these  relations,  not  only 
as  they  ought  to  affect  the  conduct  of  men  individually  towardb 
each  other,  but  also  the  rules  governing  them  in  a  corporate  or 
national  capacity  during  their  mutual  dealings  and  inter- 
course. 

Extensive,  however,  as  is  the  range  of  inquiry,  and  mul- 
tiplied as  are  the  objects  of  investigation  in  this  science,  we 
shall  find  all  pervaded  by  certain  general  principles,  having 
their  origin  in  the  dictates  of  our  moral  nature,  and  common  to 
all  times  and  countries.  Oflen  much  obscured,  often  modified, 
until  we  scarcely  recognise  them,  still  through  every  variety  of 
the  social  system  a  patient  investigation  will  discover  their 
presence.  To  borrow  the  striking  iUustration  with  which 
Lord  Bacon  has  so  admirably  illustrated  this  truth — all  civil 
laws  are  derived  but  as  streams  from  certain  fountains  of 
Justice  which  exist  in  nature,  and  like  as  waters  do  take 
tinctures  and  tastes  from  the  soils  through  which  they  run — 
so  do  civil  laws  vary  according  to  the  regions  and  governments 
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wlkeTe  they  are  planted,  thoagh  they  proceed  from  the  same 
aonroes. 

I  merely  allade  to  this  subject,  for  to  pursue  it,  or  present 
any  critical  analysis  of  the  abstract  theories  which  jurists  have 
oofmected  therewith,  would  lead  too  far.  Such  inquiries  are 
more  suited  for  the  learned  leisure  of  Uniyersities  and  Colleges, 
than  for  assemblies  like  the  present,  drawn  from  the  occupa- 
tions of  active  life.  And  fortunately  they  are  not  needed  in 
(ffder  to  solve  the  practical  questions  more  immediately  incum- 
bent Not  that  in  dealing  with  these,  reference  can  be 
avoided  to  the  principles  which  ought  to  guide,  or  that  it  is 
not  in  agreement  with  them  must  be  found  the  test  to  which 
l^islation  is  to  be  submitted  ;  but  that,  founded  in  our  nature, 
they  present  themselves  and  assert  their  oirn  authority,  inde- 
pendent of  any  process  of  reasoning,  and  superior  to  it.  The 
ikmily,  the  conmionwealth,  the  great  society  of  mankind,  rest 
upon  die  same  obligation  to  what  is  just,  and  are  affected  by 
the  same  natural  desire  to  advance  the  general  welfare;  and  a 
policy  which  disregards  or  departs  from  these  influences  is  not 
merely  unsound,  but  to  use  an  expression  of  our  great  country- 
man Edmund  Burke,  lies  under  the  suspicion  of  being  no 
policy  at  all. 

We  may  therefore  more  profitably  occupy  the  time  at  our 
disposal  by  passing  from  abstract  principles,  respecting  which 
such  a  general  agreement  may  be  assumed  as  will  enable  re- 
ference to  them  when  discussing  measured  of  a  practical 
character,  and  proceed  to  the  second  branch  of  the  subjects 
allotted  us — namely,  the  amendment  of  our  positive  law.  And, 
approaching  this  subject,  we  may  with  gratification  observe 
that  since  the  first  foundation  of  this  Society  most  of  the  im- 
portant changes  introduced  by  Parliament  into  our  laws  and 
social  system  were  previously  debated  at  its  annual  meetings ; 
important  statistical  information  connected  with  them  supplied 
by  its  researches,  and  the  arguments  for  and  against  them 
marshalled  with  skill  and  judgment.  And  if  this  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past,  how  much  more  likely  is  it  to  occur  in  the 
fntare  ?  Formerly  questions  of  this  kind  were  made  known 
to  public  notice,  and  specific  propositions  for  alteration  of  the 
laws  advocated  through  the  medium  of  Parliamentary  debates 
initiated  by  private  members.  It  was  thus  that  reforms  in 
Criminal  and  Ileal  Property  Law  were  originally  introduced, 
and  for  successive  years  discussed.  But  now  the  extraordinary 
demands  upon  the  time  of  the  Houjse  of  Commons,  owing  to  its 
much  increased  business,  and  a  more  protracted  and  prolix 
BBode  of  transacting  it,  have  rendered  it  exceedingly  difficult. 
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if  not  wholly  impracticable^  for  private  Members  to  bring  for- 
ward measures  not  adopted  by  the  Government,  or  when  they 
do^  to  obtain  for  them  the  attention  of  an  assembly  which,  even 
without  them,  has  been  already  over-worked  and  wearied.  No 
more  effectual  substitute  for  the  opportunities  thus  lost  seems 
open  than  discussion  in  societies  like  the  present^  where  ex- 
pression may,  with  perfect  freedom,  be  given  to  every  variety 
of  opinion. 

These  remarks  properly  lead  to  the  business  which  has 
been  specially  allotted  tor  mis  department  in  the  programme 
issued  by  the  Committee  of  Management.  By  them  it  has 
been  subdivided  into  two  sections — one  designated  Intei^ 
national  and  Municipal  Law,  the  other  Repression  of  Crime. 
As  there  is  a  separate  Chairman  for  the  second  Section,  I  am 
more  particularly  connected  with  the  first,  and  shall  therefore 
direct  your  attention  to  the  subjects  prescribed  for  its  con- 
sideration, and  more  particularly  to  certain  special  questions 
which  have  been  set  down  for  discussion  ;  proposing,  however, 
only  to  make  some  brief  observations  preliminary  to  the  more 
ample  treatment  they  may  be  expected  to  receive  from  the 
members  who  have  undertaken  to  bring  them  forward* 

These  special  questions  I  shall  now  read : — 

1.  Is  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  Periodical  Meetings 
of  Bepresentatives  of  various  States,  to  which  all  disputed 
Internal  Questions  should  be  referred  ? 

2.  Should  the  Procedure  on  Private  Bill  Legislation  in 
reference  to  Local  Improvements  be  amended  so  as  to  facilitate 
inquiries  on  the  spot  by  Parliamentary  Committees  or  other- 
wise? 

3.  Are  any,  and  what,  Alterations  in  the  Jury  Laws 
desirable  ? 

Of  late  years,  the  proposition  involved  in  the  first  question 
has  attracted  much  attention ;  but  it  is  itself  of  by  no  means 
recent  origin.     In  the  celebrated  treatise  of  Grotius,  which 
first  reduced  the  law  of  nations  to  a  system,  it  may  be  found. 
^  It  would  be  useful,'  says  this  great  master  of  the  science  of 
international  law, '  and  indeed  it  would  be  almost  necessary, 
that  certain  congresses  of  Christian  powers  should  be  held,  in 
which  controversies  that  arise  among  some  of  them  may  be 
decided  by  others   who   are   not   interested ;    and   in    which 
measures  may  be  taken  to  compel  the  parties  to  accept  peace 
on  equitable  terms.'    When  we  are  asked  if  such  Congresses 
are  desirable,  I  own  that  I  am  unable  to  see  the  propriety  of 
any  answer  other  than  an  affirmative.     War  must  be  admitted 
to  be  an  evil  which  brings  so  many  calamities  in  its  train,  that 
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CTery  meanfl  comifltent  with  what  is  right  and  just  should  be 
tried  to  avert  it.     Nullum  bellum  justum  nisi  necessarium,  is 
the  voHse  of  reason  and  philosophy ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  if  the  frivolous  or  inadequate  grounds-— often 
mere   pretexts — upon    which,  in    a   very   large   number  of 
instances,  hostilities  haye  arisen  between  nations  had  been 
sohmitted  to  arbitration,  they  must  have  been  overruled.   The 
proposal  is  more  likely  to  be  objected  to  upon  the  ground  that 
there  is  little  probability  of  its  being  carried  into  effect ;  and 
00  doubt  the  experience  of  the  past  is  not  encouraging  either 
utodiis  or  other  suggestions  made  for  the  preservation  of 
international  peace.     Without  travelling  beyond  the  records 
of  the  last  thirty  years,  we  shall,  upon  examining  the  causes 
of  the  wars  that  during  this  period  have  been  waged^  even  in 
the  most  civilised  portions  of  the  globe,  find  reason  to  lament 
the  Httle  progress  which  correct  opinions  in  respect  of  the 
duties  of  nations  towards  each  other  have  made.     But  no- 
where, more  than  in  what  relates  to  the  social  system  of  the 
world,  are  we  bound  to  abstain  from  auguries  of  ill ;   since 
prophecies  of  this  character,  inducing  general  apathy,  tend  to 
ndfil  themselves.     It  is  possible  to  mitigate  what  cannot  be 
overcome.       The  problem  may  not  be   solved;    but   every 
nproximation  to  its   solution  is   a  distinct  and  solid    gain. 
There  are,  too,  of  late,  indications  that  the  time  is  not  un- 
ikvomrable  for  such  exertions.      Most  of  the   Universities, 
whether  [European  or  American,  have  for  some  time  introduced 
mto  their  course  of  study  International  Law.     The  wise  and 
just  principles  which  this  science  inculcates  must  thus  gradually 
come  to  be  diffused  through  the  classes  who  receive  their 
education  in  these  institutions,  and  so  ultimately  affect  the 
conduct  of  the  respective  governments  which  represent  them. 
Nor  do  I  know  that  a  Society  like  the  present  can  be  em- 
ployed with  greater  advantage  to  the  public  interest  than  in 
aiding  by  its  discussions  the  still  wider  dissemination  of  these 
principles;    in  this  manner  contributing   to  form   that  en- 
Aliened  public  opinion,  upon  which,  more  than  any  other 
xis,  we  may  rely  to  render  hostilities  between  nations  more 
i^  more  brief,  and,  if  unhappily  not  to  be  avoided,  attended 
with  very  diminished  suffering. 

The  second  question  for  debate  concerns,  in  a  particular 
degree,  this  country.  Distance  from  the  place  where  Parlia- 
holds  its  inquiries  necessarily  increases  the  attendant 
In  the  able  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Bagot  (Secretary  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Dublin)  upon  Private  Bill 
legislation,  instances  Jute  given  of  quite  unreasonably  large 
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sums  obliged  to  be  expended  in  order  to  paas  Irish  Priyate 
Bills.     It  is  not  probable  that  Parliament  would  altogether 
surrender  its  control  over  the  legislation  affecting  such  im- 
portant and  extensive  interest  as  in  many  instances  form  the 
subject  of  Private  Bills ;  and  if  it  were  willing  to  do  so,  the 
expediency  of  such  a  measure  may  well  be  doubted,  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  influences  which  might  sway  merely  local 
authorities.     It  is  not  only  possible,  but  it  has  actually  oo- 
curredy  that   the    work    contemplated  may  affect    national 
interests,  and  involve  imperial  considerations,  and  so  deserve 
no  less  a  tribunal  for  determining  the  questions  arising  than 
the  supreme  legislative  authority.     But  the  preservation  of 
control  is  consistent  with  much  improvement  in  the  system, 
with  aiding,  not  removing,  the  superintendence  of  Parliament. 
A  private  bill  affecting  a  compromise  of  individual  rights  id 
referred  to  the  judges ;  in  some  similar  way  other  references 
might  be  made  to  authorities  that  would  form  appropriate  assist- 
ants. To  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Mill, '  the  authority  which  is  most 
conversant  with  principles  should  be  supreme  over  principles, 
while  that  which  is  most  competent  in  details  should  have  the  de- 
tails left  to  it.'  How  this — the  union  of  central  control  with  local 
inquiry — may  best  be  effected,  is  the  problem  which  will  have 
to  be  solved  in  your  discussions.    Probably,  when  the  matter  is 
minutely  examined,  there  will  be  found  a  range  of  subjects^  of 
less  magnitude  than  those   I  have  alluded  to,  over  which 
central  control  is  not  so  much  needed,  and  as  to  which  Parlia- 
ment might  safely  delegate  jurisdiction.     An  opinion  to  this 
effect  has  been  expressed  by  the  present  Speaker  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  a  speech  made  this  year  at  a  dinner  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.    When  speak- 
ing of  the  overwork  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  observed, 
that  some  relief  might  be  afforded  by  handing  over  to  local 
authorities  a  portion  of  the  business,  which  might  be  better 
discharged  by  them  than  by  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

The  third  subject  now  proposed  for  discussion  is  the  Jury 
System.     Trial  by  jury  at  present  exists  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland.     The  qualifications  of  jurors  differ  in  the  three 
countries ;  so  also  do  the  regulations  under  which  the  jurors 
are  called  for  any  particular  trial.     In  the  three,  certain  civil, 
and  all  criminal  cases  not  disposed  of  summarily,  are  heard 
before  the  judge  and  jury.     In  England  and  Ireland,  in  order 
to  a  verdict,  there  must  be  unanimity  of  opinion  among  the 
jury ;  if  there  be  disagreement,  the  trial  becomes  abortive.    In 
Scotland  unanimity  is  not  required ;  it  is  sufficient  if,  after  a 
prescribed  period  of  deliberation,  a  certain  proportion  concur. 
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In  England  and  Ireland  the  verdict  must  be  either  ^  guilty ' 
or  'not  guilty*;  in  Scotland,  it  must  be  *  guilty*  or 
'  not  guilty,*  or  *  not  proven.*  A  prisoner  after  the  verdict 
canDot  be  a  second  time  tried  for  the  same  offence.  In  France 
criminals  are  tried  before  juries.  A  singular  provision  of  the 
FreDch  law  upon  this  subject  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Grote  in  his 
*  History  of  Greece.*  According  to  him,  if  seven  jurors  are  for 
oonTiction  and  five  for  acquittal,  the  votes  of  the  judges  are 
counted  iii,thus  practically  casting  on  them  the  ultimate  decision. 

The  questions  which  arise  in  connection  with  the  jury 
system  as  existing  in  England  and  Ireland  seem  to  be  princi- 
pally in  reference  to  the  qualification  of  jurors,  and  the 
obligation  of  unanimity  in  order  to  a  verdict.  How  far 
beyond  the  effect  of  a  fixed  qualification  in  limiting  the  number 
and  securing  the  requisite  fitness  for  discharge  of  their  duty 
selection  may  be  applied ;  and  whether  in  criminal  cases  there 
should  not  be  some  mode  of  correcting  erroneous  conclusions 
of  the  jury,  as  in  civil  there  is,  from  the  power  vested  in  the 
Court  of  directing  new  trials,  are  also  matters  respecting  which 
difference  of  opinion  prevails  amongst  jurists. 

With  respect  to  the  qualification,  it  may  without  much 
£ffieulty  be  laid  down  that  it  should  be  such  as  shall  tend  to 
secure  (for  absolute  security  is  not  attainable)  that  the  educa* 
tion  of  those  impanelled  to  decide  upon  the  facts  and  inferences 
to  be  submitted  shall  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  adequately 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  evidence  and  the  questions 
arising  upon  it.  The  mode  in  which,  under  existing  laws,  this 
is  sought  to  be  effected  is  by  requiring  the  juror  to  possess  a 
certain  amount  of  property,  and  by  dividing  the  panel  into  two 
classes,  kno^vn  as  petty  and  special  jurors— the  former  for 
hearing  the  more  simple  and  unimportant,  and  the  latter  the 
larger  and  more  complicated  cases.  Unless  the  State  were  to 
institute  an  educational  test,  such  as  passing  the  examination 
of  aome  prescribed  institution,  a  pecuniary  qualification  seems 
as  well  fitted  to  accomplish  the  object  as  any  other. 

With  respect  to  unanimity,  there  can  be  no  question  that  it 
enforces  careful  examination  and  sifting  of  the  evidence,  and 
tends  to  give  weight  to  the  decision,  and  to  produce  ac- 
qniescence  in  it.  If  disagreement  is  revealed,  the  defeated 
party  may  be  expected  to  cite  the  favourable  suffrages  of  the 
minority,  and  to  insist  that  their  authority  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  majority ;  while  the  external  public,  ignorant  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  respective  parties  have  formed  their 
different  opinions,  will  most  probably  consider  that  the  result 
is  due  to  accident  as  much  as  to  reflection,  and  regard  the 
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whole  proceeding  as  infected  with  doubt  and  uncertaintj. 
In  criminal  cases  the  disclosure  of  the  disagreement  would 
place  the  members  favourable  to  conviction  in  an  invidious 
position ;  and  this  would  particularly  apply  to  tiiaLs  of  political 
offences.  It  would  also,  in  the  instances  where  the  result  wa& 
conviction,  embarrass  the  judge  when  awarding  punishment^ 
and  the  Executive  Government  afterwards  in  resisting  appli- 
cations for  its  remission.  These  considerations  seem  decisive^ 
if  not  in  favour  of  absolute  unanimity,  certainly  of  requiring  a 
considerable  preponderance  in  order  to  authorise  a  verdict  to 
be  received,  so  that  the  decision  would  have  to  encounter  the 
dissent  of  merely  a  trifling  minority. 

The  propositions  for  impanelling  a  jury  by  selectioD,  and 
subjecting  the  verdict  in  criminal  cases  to  review  by  a  judicial 
tribunal,  have   their  origin   in   the   general   experienoe  that 
during  periods  of  popular  excitement,  and  in  localities  where 
violent  prepossessions  operate  extensively,  juries   cannot   be 
depended  upon  to  act  independently  of  the  prevailing  influences. 
I  know  not  that  a  better  instance  of  this  can  be  given  than  the 
verdicts  which,  under  the  delusion  of  the  Popish  plot,  were  re- 
turned upon  the  evidence  of  such  witnesses  as  Titus  Oates  and 
his  accomplices.     Whether  any  of  the  alterations  suggested  in 
the  jury  system,  or  the  machinery  by  which  it  is  worked, 
would  obviate  the  evil  complained  of,  it  is  for  you  in  your 
debates,  rather  than  for  me  in  these  preliminary  and  necessarily 
incomplete  observations,  to  inquire.     I  may,  however,  observe 
that  exceptional  periods  can  scarcely  be  adequately  dealt  with 
by  previous  legislation.     It  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  cir- 
cumstances may  in  the  future  exist.     Forces  entirely  out  of 
present  calculation  may  disturb  the  social  system.     They  may 
even  be  of  such  a  character  that  the  community  has  no  re- 
source, except  in  a  temporary  suspension  of  privileges  which, 
abused  in  their  exercise,  cannot  otherwise  iiltimately  be  pre- 
served. 

I  have  now  referred  to  the  topics  set  down  upon  our  Paper. 
Kecent  legislation  may  well  suggest  allusion  to  some  others. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  connection  with  land,  and  the 
tenure  of  land  in  Ireland,  new  interests  have  been  created. 
The  occupying  tenantry  have  been  secured  in  their  farms  on 
favourable  terms,  and  are  to  be  assisted  in  purchasing  them. 
When  the  provisions  of  the  measures  which  have  accomplished 
these  social  changes  come  to  be  known,  it  may  not  unreasonably 
be  expected  that  effect  will  readily  be  given  to  them.     So  far 
as  they  facilitate  the  elevation  of  the  tenant  to  the  condition 
of  a  proprietor,  approval  seems  general ;  and  justly,  for  in  this 
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way  a  yery  increased  number  must  become  interested  to  sup- 
port the  institutions   whicb   protect   property.     I,   however, 
desire  to  point  out   some  other  consequences.      It   may   be 
expect^  that  the  interests   thus  acquired  will  become   the 
subject  of  frequent  dealings  in  the  way  of  loans,  sales,  and 
testamentary  dispositions.    In  order  to  facilitate  these  dealings, 
and  lessen  the    expense  of  administering  estates  of  limited 
ralae,  an  equity  jurisdiction  has,  by  a  most  useful  measure, 
been  conferred  upon  the  Irish  County  Courts,  with  an  easy 
and  cheap  appeal  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.     Statutes  have  also 
been  passed  which  tend  to  simplify  the  acquisition  and  con- 
firmation of  title.     Still,  in  transactions  of  small  amount,  the 
cost  connected  with  conveyancing  press  with  disproportionate 
seyerity.    In  the  case  of  loans  this  is  particularly  objection- 
able.   Various  suggestions  have  been  made,  and  particularly 
in  some  Papers  read  before  the  Dublin    Statistical  Society, 
with  a  view  to  introduce  greater  facility  of  transfer  and  incum- 
brance.   Without  now  entering  upon   the   questions    which 
have  been  thus  -raised  and  which  probably  can  be  better  and 
more  satisfactorily  answered  when  there  has  been  experience 
of  the  working  of  the  new  legislation,  and  of  the  tribunals  con- 
stituted under  its  provisions,  I  would  desire  to  commend  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  to  this  Society,  in  the  hope  that, 
if  not  now,  it  may  at  some  future  meeting  be  fully  discussed. 

^oi  detaining  you  longer  from  the  business  to  be  transacted, 
I  irould,  in  conclusion,  remind  you,  that  the  gradual  and  pro- 
gressive growth  and  expansion  of  political  institutions  are  to  be 
expected;  that  besides  this  cause  of  alteration  in  their  frame, 
yariation  in  the  tone  of  opinion  among  the  classes  influencing 
the  course  of  legislation  is  necessarily  continually  occurring. 
Laws,  then,  which  are  but  the  representatives  of  institutions 
and  opinions,  must  also  be  subject  to  change ;  safe,  only  when 
it  neither  outruns  nor  falls  short  of  the  exigency  of  the  period ; 
imitating,  according  to  the  prescription  of  Bacon,  the  example 
of  the  chief  innovator.  Time,  ^  which  innovateth  greatly,  but 
quietly,  and  by  degrees  scarce  to  be  perceived.' 
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ON 

EDUCATION. 

BY 

SIR  PATRICK  J.  KEENAN,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 


TO  this  section  of  the  Association^  especially  to  those  members 
of  it  who  have  done  us  the  honour  to  cross  the  Channel 
to  participate  in  our  deliberations^  it  may  not  be  unwelcome 
that  in  the  address  which,  through  the  favour  of  the  Council,  it 
is  my  privilege  to  deliver  to-day,  I  should  largely  direct  my 
remarks  to  an  elucidation  of  Irish  Popular  Education. 

In  the  absence  of  manufactures,  Ireland  has  mainly  the  soil 
of  its  fields  and  the  brains  of  its  people  to  rely  upon ;  I  feel, 
therefore,  that  I  am  justified  in  bespeaking  a  patient  considera- 
tion for  my  own  humble  efforts,  and  for  all  that  may  be  advanced 
and  discussed  on  the  subject  of  education  in  our  sectional 
meetings.  It  will  be  homage  to  Ireland  to  speak  freely  on  the 
subject.  It  will  be  an  inestimable  gift  to  Ireland  if  our 
deliberations  either  establish  a  principle  or  develop  a  theory  by 
which  the  educational  systems  of  the  country  can  be  improved. 

But,  whilst  I  thus  propose  to  myself  the  subject  of  Irish 
Popular  Education,  I  must  not  for^t  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  circumscribe  such  a  subject  as  Education  within  mere  local 
bounds.  Indeed,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  turn  freely  for  contrast 
and  illustration  to  the  fruits  of  the  educational  activity  of  other 
countries,  which,  at  very  early  periods,  when  our  forefathers 
were  slumbering  or  pursuing  unhappy  courses  and  faulty 
schemes,  recomiised  the  principle  that  the  tranquillity^  the 
prosperity,  and  the  true  happiness  of  communities  depended,  in 
an  almost  immeasurable  degree,  upon  the  sufficiency  and  the 
influences  of  the  education  secured  for  the  people. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  treasures  in  Irish  art,  architecture,  and 
music,  possessed  by  the  antiquary,  or  even  of  the  great  code  ol 
ancient  Irish  law  now  in  the  hands  of  the  black-letter  student. 
all  of  which  are  evidences  of  a  high  order  of  civilisation,  anci 
cannot  be  dissociated  from  an  undoubtedly  high  order    oj 
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edncation,  we  have  the  testimony  of  chroniclers  of  acknowledged 
anihority  that,  especially  from  the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth" 
century,  the  schools  of  Ireland  enjoyed  a  European  reputation 
as  *  Hie  Nurseries  of  the  Sciences,'  and  were  the  resort  of 
stadents — ^in  thousands  at  a  time — from  England  and  Scotland, 
tod  from  foreign  lands.  Traditionally,  therefore,  the  Irish  race 
can  point  to  antecedents  and  sympathies  calculated  to  fit  them 
for  a  great  national  system  of  education.  But  in  what  fashion 
did  systems  of  education  come  to  them  ? 

m 

To  resolve  this  question,  I  have  set  before  my  mind,  for 
elucidation,  three  periods  in  the  history  of  Irish  popular  education. 
The  first  period  runs  from  1537,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,,  to 
1811,  in  the  time  of  George  III.;  the  second  has  a  span  of 
only  twenty  years,  bringing  us  down  to  1831 ;  and  the  third 
embraces  the  half  century  which  has  elapsed  since  1831. 

I  start  in  my  retrospect  with  the  year  1537 ;  because,  in 
that  year,  a  measure  of  the  Irish  Parliament  which  bears  the 
semblance  of  a  scheme  of  public  education,  the  first  ever  enacted 
for  Ireland,  became  the  law.  It  was  entitled  '  An  Act  for  the 
English  Order,  Habit,  and  Language.'  In  the  preamble,  it  is 
stated  that  the  object  of  the  Act  is : — 

*  That  the  said  English  tongue,  habit,  and  order  may  be 
from  henceforth  continually  (and  without  ceasing  or  returning 
at  any  time  to  Irish  habit  or  language)  used  by  all  men,'  &c.,  &c. 
And  then  it  is  added : — 

'  His  Majesty  doth  hereby  intimate  unto  all  his  said  sub* 
jects  of  this  land  of  all  degrees,  that  whosoever  shall,  for  any 
respect,  at  any  time,  decline  from  the  order  and  purpose  of  this 
law^  toaching  the  increase  of  the  English  tongue,  habit,  and 
order,  or  shall  suffer  any  within  his  family  or  rule  to  use  the 
Xriah  habit,  or  not  to  use  themselves  to  the  English  tongue.  His 
Majesty  will  repute  them  in  his  most  noble  heart  as  persons 
that  esteem  not  his  most  dread  laws  and  commandments.' 

Amongst  the  means  laid  down  to  carry  out  the  object  of  the 
Act,  it  was  provided  by  the  ninth  clause  that  the  Archbishop 
or  Bishop  should  administer  an  oath  to  every  person  taking 
Holy  Orders,  binding  him  to  keep  or  cause  to  be  kept  a  school 
in  his  parish  for  the  teaching  of  the  English  language.  The 
penalties  for  an  infraction  of  the  law  were  pecuniary  for  the 
first  and  second  offences,  and  forfeiture  of  the  clergyman's 
benefice  for  a  third  offence. 

The  compulsory  propagation  of  the  new  language,  under 
circumstances  of  suspicion  on  religious  and  national  grounds, 
not  only  evoked  resentment  to  the  scheme,  but  disturbed  the 
insdncts  of  the  people  in  favour  of  education.     The  shock  was 
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tremendous.     From  that  moment^  and  for  three  centuries  after- 
wards, every  form  of  public  education  was  mistrusted*    The 
Act  of  1 537  was  more  than  a  disaster  in  policy — it  was  a  blunder 
in  education.     The  idea  of  forcing  a  strange  language  upon  a 
whole  people,  just  as  any  routine  police  ordinance  might  be 
enforced,  without  a  patient,  kindly,  and  skilful  training  up  to 
the  change,  is,  I  venture  to  say,  so  unnatural  an  application  of 
political  power  that  it  cannot  be  characterised  as  anything 
short  of  barbarous.     Language  is  part  of  the  spiritual  as  well 
as  of  the  social  nature  of  man.     It  is  a  divine  gift.     To  order 
a  whole  country,  at  the  word  of  conmiand,  to  change  its 
language,  is  tantamount  to  an  attempt  at  striking  a  nation 
suddenly  dumb.     The  command  may  be  given,  but  it  cannot 
be  instantly  obeyed.    At  the  best,  when  accomplished  by  violent 
means,  the  change  takes  generations  to  bring  it  about.     But  as, 
in  the  economy  of  colonisations  and  governments^  a  change  of 
language  is  often — commercially,  socially,  and  politically — an 
object  of  paramount  importance,  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  the 
educationist  to  bring  it  about  by  rational  means.     The  verna- 
cular, instead  of  being  stigmatised,  ought  to  be  cultivated,  and 
the  language  which  is  to  supersede  it  should  be  taught  through 
its  medium.     I  know  an  important  dependency  of  the  Crown 
where,  at  the  present  time,  this  natural  course  is  proceeding. 
The  language  which  is  to  give  place  to  the  English  has  had, 
for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  a  hold  on  the  people  of  the  Colony 
to  which  I  refer.     But,  notwithstanding  the  antiquity  of  the 
vernacular,  it  has  been  ascertained  to  be  absolutely  the  interest 
of  the  people  themselves,  and  of  the  Government,  that  it  should 
be  superseded  by  the  English  language.     When,  accordingly, 
English  will  prevail,  as  it  is  sure  to  do  in  a  short  generation, 
no  line  of  embitterment  will  spoil  the  page  of  history  that 
chronicles  the   story  of  the  change.     In  the  meantime,  the 
school- work  of  the  children  is  uninterrupted.     Their  vernacular, 
to  be  sure,  still  commands  their  thoughts ;  but  its  translation^ 
under  skilful  direction,  into  English,  and  its  alternate  use  with 
the  English  in  conversation,  in  class,  and  in  play,  are,  of  them-* 
selves,  I  need  scarcely  observe,  a  valuable  contribution  to  their 
education.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  more  dejx'essing' 
or  painful  than  to  witness,  as  I  have  frequently  done  at  hom^j 
and  abroad,   the  impotent  efforts  of  a  master  who  is  himseUl 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  vernacular  of  his  pupils,  to  teach  th 
English.     In  Ireland,  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  do 
to   an  advanced   period  in   the   reign   of   Greorge   III., 
great  anxiety  of  the  Government  was  to  import  English  school 
masters  who  would  be  above  even  the  suspicion  of  knowing 
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wcnrd  of  Irifih.     Goldsmith  very  probably  had  in  his  mind  the 

he^ksBDess  and  frnitlessness  of  the  English  teachers  of  the  Irish 

pamh  schools  in  his  aceonnt  of  the  expedition  of  the  Vicar  of 

Wakefidd's  son  to  Holland  to  teach  the  Dutchmen  English : — 

'I  £»inid  myself,'  he  said,  'as  fallen  from  the  skies,  a 

stemger  in  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Amsterdam.     In  this 

sitaation,  I  was  nnwilling  to  let  any  time  pass  unemployed 

in  teaching.     I  addressed  myself,  therefore,  to  two  or  three  of 

those  I  met,  whose  appearance  seemed  most  promising;  but  it 

was  impossible  to  make  ourselves  mutually  imderstood.     It 

was  not  till  this  very  moment  I  recollected,  that  in  order  to 

teach  the  Dutchmen  English,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 

&a^  teach  me  Dutch.     How  I  came  to  overlook  so  obvious  an 

objedionj  is  to  me  amazing ;  but  certain  it  is,  I  overlooked  it.' 

The  question  of  how  to  bring  about  a  change  of  language  is, 

trnfortanately,  rarely  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  educa- 

tiomsts.     It  is,  however,  clearly  their  province  to  step  in  and 

warn  those  who,  on  grounds  of  policy  or  utilitarianism,  are 

mtereated  in  the  suppression  of  a  language,  that  there  are  right 

ways  and  wrong  ways  of  effecting  their  purpose.     It  is  of  some 

pnctical  importance,  even  still,  to  give  to  this  subject  the  study 

which  it  deserves ;  for,  not  to  speak  of  India,  where  the  question 

is  likely  some  day  to  assume  formidable  proportions,  or  of  our 

Odonies,  where  it  is  constantly  cropping  up  as  a  crux  to  their 

Mfammstrators,  it  behoves  us  to  note  that,  at  this  very  time, 

there  are  spoken  near  our  own  doors  in  the  British  Isles,  to 

an  extent  sufficiently  large  to  command  our  serious  attention, 

four  Celtic  languages — the  Irish  Gaelic,  the  Scotch  Gaelic,  the 

Welsh,  and  the  Manx.     In  the  able  and  very  exhaustive  paper 

which  he  read  before  the  London  Statistical  Society  in  April, 

1879,  Mr.  Ravenstein  estimates  the  number  of  Gaelic  speaking 

Celts  throughout  the  British  Islands,  as  follows : — 

Irish 867,574 

Scotch 809,254 

Welsh 996,580 

Manx 12,535 

Total       .        .        .      2,185,893 

And,  again,  of  this  total  he  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the 
number  who  cannot  speak  English : — 

Irish 103,562 

Scotch 48,873 

Welsh 304,110 

Manx 190 

Total       .        .        ,        456,735 
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The  Act  of  Heny  YIII.  rose  in  the  education  horizon  as  a 
star  of  ill-omen,  and  hovered  about  the  sky  for  between  two 
and  three  centuries^  blighting  the  natural  instincts  of  the  people 
for  education.  Unfortunately^  it  possessed  powers  of  baneful 
fructification.  Measure  after  measure  was  devised,  each 
characterised  by  some  attribute  rendering  it  obnoxious  to  the 
people.  I  pass  over  the  Diocesan  Free  schools  of  the  12th  of 
Elizabeth,  which  were  instituted  in  1570,  upon  an  essentially 
Protestant  basis,  and  also  over  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Free 
schools  in  1608,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Erasmus  Smith's  Grammar 
and  Primary  schools  in  1669,  that  I  may  dwell  for  a  moment 
upon  the  Act  7th  of  William  III.,  c.  4,  which,  in  1695,  was 
passed  to  restrain  the  education  of  the  Irish  in  foreign  countries, 
but  which,  inter  alia,  lays  down : — 

^  That  no  person  whatsoever  of  the  Popish  religion  shall 
publicly  teach  school  or  instruct  youth  in  learning,  or  m  private 
nouses  teach  or  instruct  youth  in  learning,  within  this  realm, 
from  henceforth,  excepting  the  children  or  others  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  master  or  mistress  of  such  private  house  or 
family,  upon  pain  of  20/.,  and  also  being  committed  to  prison 
without  bail  or  mainprize  for  the  space  of  three  months  for  any 
such  offence.* 

This  Act  absolutely  closed  up  every  Catholic  school,  and  it 
made  no  attempt  to  animate  or  reform  the  parish  schools  founded 
under  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  it  referred  to  as  '  Not 
having  had  the  desired  effect,  by  reason  of  such  Irish  Popish 
schools  being  too  much  connived  at.' 

For  eighty-seven  years  William's  Act  remained  upon  the 
Statute  Book  before  it  was  repealed,  and  it  was  whilst  it  was 
in  full  force  that,  in  1733,  the  Protestant  Charter  schools  were 
founded.  Their  original  object  was  the  maintenance  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  English  Protestant  schools,  wherein  the 
children  of  the  Irish  nation  might  be  instructed  ^  in  the  English 
tongue,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  true  religion.'  The 
society  which  managed  these  schools  enjoyed  Parliamentary 
grants  for  a  century.  .  During  a  considerable  period  the  grant 
was  upwards  of  40,000/.  a  year.  In  1 775  the  society  resolved : — 
'  To  admit  none  but  children  of  Papists,  or  such  as  were  in 
danger  of  being  bred  up  Papists.' 

But  this  resolution  was  annulled  in  1803.  Howard,  the  philan- 
thropist, visited  the  Charter  schools,-  on  which  in  the  long  run, 
1,000,000/.  of  public  money  was  spent ;  and  he  gave  an  account 
of  them  which  is  sickening  to  read,  tod  Maddening  to  contem- 
plate. Amongst  other  astounding  facts,  he  said  that  '  The 
children  were  sickly^  pale^  and  such  miserable  objects,  they 
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were  a  diBgnice  to  all  society,  and  their  reading  had  been 
negleeted  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  work  for  the  masters ' 
— an  aeeount  which,  when  challenged,  he  completely  vindicated 
before  a  Committee  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in  1788. 
The  conscience  of  Prntestant  Scotland  was  aroused  by  the 
reports  of  the  inefficiency  and  of  the  utter  break-down  of  the 
Irish  public  schools,  and  expression  was  given  to  this  state  of 
feeling  in  the  prospectus  of  the  Edinburgh  Society  for  Promoting 
the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Earl  of  Selkirk.     In  this  prospectus  it  was  observed : —   * 
^  Provision  is  also  made,  at  a  great  expense,  for  maintain- 
ing what  are  called  the  Protestant  Charter  schools.     These 
establishments  have,  however,  been  productive  of  very  limited 
effects.     The  utility  of  the  Charter  schools  has  been  much 
impeded,  by  the  narrow,  exclusive  principles  on  which  they  are 
institated,  none  being  received  into  them  but  the  children  of 
Protestants,  or  of  Catholics  who  allow  their  children  to  be 
educated  in  the  Protestant  religion.' 

Even  the  Protestant  children  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
this  long  and  untoward  period  to  which  I  am  referring,  were 
the  victims  of  neglect  and  of  unskilled,  hap-hazard  teaching. 
But,  rivalling  the  sterility  of  the  results,  was  the  still  more 
remarkable  sterility  of  purpose,  of  plan,  and  of  design  as  to 
school  management,  and  as  to  methods  of  instruction.  Not  a 
szDgle  thooght  appears  to  have  been  given  to  the  science  of 
education,  to  the  training  of  teachers,  to  the  production  of  good 
school-manuals,  or  to  any  one  of  the  countless  phases  into 
which  the  great  question  of  popular  education  divides  itself. 
As  Mr.  Peter  Burroughs,  a  great  lawyer  and  orator,  said,  in 
the  year  1814,  at  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  (commonly  known  as 
the  Kildare  Place  Society) :  *  There  never  has  existed  a  country 
for  which  Nature  has  done  so  much,  and  Institution  so  little, 
as  Ireland.' 

It  is  far  from  my  purpose  to  dwell  upon  the  failings  of 
Governments,  or  upon  the  imperfections  of  laws  that  favoured 
and  sustained  these  measures.  Our  forefathers  have  not  had  a 
monopoly  of  blundering.  In  England  and  other  countries,  as 
well  as  in  this,  education  has,  unhappily,  suffered  from  the 
errors  and  freaks  of  Parliaments  and  Governments.  Without 
referring  to  educational  perturbations,  consequent  upon  politi- 
cal and  religious  considerations,  like  the  Irish  enactments  to 
which  I  have  been  adverting,  or  like  the  ukases  which,  on  the 
Continent,  in  former  as  well  as  in  recent  periods,  have  led  to 
the  disruption  and  dispersion  of  religious  orders  devoted  to  the 
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profession  of  education,  I  can  point  to  numerous  examples,  in 
modern  times,  of  the  destructive  postponements  or  the  absolute 
frustration  of  noble  educational  schemes  and  of  generous  educa- 
tional enterprises.  It  is,  alas!  an  easy  retrospect  to  recall 
examples  of  the  kind.     Let  me  select  a  few. 

What  country,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  required, 
for  the  sake  of  its  very  existence,  a  knowledge  of  agricultural 
science  so  much  as  France  ?  Yet  the  Abb^  Kosier's  plan  for 
a  national  school  of  agriculture  failed  to  attract  Turgot,  £Euled 
also  with  the  National  Assembly,  and  was  afterwards  unsuc- 
cessful when  submitted  to  Napoleon  himself. 

Again,  it  might  be  asked — In  what  part  of  Europe  was  the 
softemng  influence  of  woman  most  needed  in  reaching  the 
hearts  and  moulding  the  characters  of  children  of  their  own  sex, 
and  even  of  little  boys  ?  For  reasons  which  need  not  be  stated, 
any  reflecting  mind  would  turn  to  Northern  Germany :  yet 
Prussia,  for  centuries,  practically  rejected  the  co-operation  of 
woman  in  the  teaching  of  public  schools ;  and,  except  in  the 
Catholic  districts,  where  conventual  education  prevailed,  the 
training  of  young  women  for  the  profession  of  teacher  was  not 
attempted  until  1840. 

And  furthermore,  it  might  be  inquired — Of  what  period  in 
England's  history  was  Macaulay  speaking  when,  in  defending 
the  principle  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  educate  the 
people,  he  spoke  the  following  words  ? — 

'  I  do  not  know  if,  from  all  history,  I  could  select  a  stronger 
instance  of  my  position,  when  I  say  that  ignorance  makes  the 
persons  and  property  of  the  community  unsafe,  and  that  the 
Government  is  bound  to  take  measures  to  prevent  that  ignor- 
ance. On  that  occasion,  what  was  the  state  of  things  ?  W  ith- 
out  any  shadow  of  a  grievance,  at  the  summons  of  a  madman, 
100,000  men  rising  in  insurrection — a  week  of  anarchy — 
Parliament  besieged — your  predecessor,  sir,  trembling  in  the 
chair — the  lords  pulled  out  of  their  coaches — the  bishops  flying 
over  the  tiles — ^not  a  sight,  I  trust,  that  would  be  pleasurable 
even  to  those  who  are  now  so  unfavourable  to  the  Church  of 
England — thirty-six  fires  blazing  at  once  in  London — the 
house  of  the  Chief  Justice  sacked — the  children  of  the  Prime 
Minister  taken  out  of  their  beds  in  their  night-clothes,  and  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  Horse  Guards — and  all  this  nothing  but  the 
effect  of  the  gross,  brutish  ignorance  of  the  population,  who 
had  been  left  brutes  in  the  midst  of  Christianity,  savages  in 
the  midst  of  civilisation.' 

The  period  referred  to  was  that  of  the  Gordon  Biota  of 
1780.     Yet  that  hapless  ignorance  was  allowed  to  run  its 
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course,  and  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  the  political  precursotB 
of  the  present  English  system  of  popular  education — Whitbread 
in  1807,  and  Brougham  and  Wyse  and  others  in  subsequent 
years — sustained  numerous  defeats  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment until,  at  last,  in  1839  (fifty-nine  years  after  the  Grordon 
Eiots)  Lford  John  Russell  undertook,  through  the  agency  of  a 
Committer  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  national  education  of  the 
people  of  England. 

Let  me  add  only  one  more  example  from  this  Vandal 
catalogue — one  that,  from  the  rude  treatment  which  it  repre- 
sents of  a  g^itle  phase  of  education,  evokes  painful  disappoint- 
ment Is  there  in  the  whcJe  educational  world  anyone  who, 
at  this  moment,  hesitates  to  consider  a  Kindergarten  as  the 
most  innocent,  the  most  joyous,  the  most  hopeful  picture  of  all 
educational  life — with  its  school  appliances,  lovingly  called 
*■  gifts,'  and  its  school  exercises,  fittingly  called  ^  plays  ?  '  It 
would  be  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  call  it  a  child's  paradise. 
Xo  set  tasks  intrude,  no  hard  lessons  chill*  Spontaneously 
the  faculties  dawn,  the  affections  ripen,  the  senses  quicken — 

•     .     .     This  is  an  arfc 
Which  does  mend  natipre  :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  art  itself  is  nature. 

Honour  and  gratitude  to  Friedrich  Froebel,  for  inventing  so 
pleasant  an  initiation  to  what  is  still  popularly  called  the  drud- 
gery of  school  life.  One  might  naturally  suppose  that  no 
ruthless  hand  would  oyer  disturb  a  system  so  pregnant  with 
promise  to  confer  blessings  on  the  whole  human  race.  But  it 
IS  within  the  memory  of  many  of  us  that  in  August,  1851,  the 
Prussian  Government,  in  panic  and  misconception,  issued  a 
decree  couched  in  the  most  arbitrary  terms,  forbidding  Froebel's 
Kindergartens  to  be  carried  on  in  the  Prussian  dominions, 
partly  on  the  feeble  and  unphilosophical  ground  that  it  was 
^  laying  at  the  foundation  of  the  education  of  children  a  highly 
intricate  theory.'  The  Kindergartens  of  Prussia  were  then 
shut  up^  and  it  was  not  until  1860,  the  year  before  our  former 
meeting  in  Dublin,  that  the  Prussian  Government  abrogated 
dieir  indefensible  decree.  In  the  mean  time,  poor  Froebel  had 
died. 

In  the  very  year  in  which  the  inauspicious  Act  of  William 
IIL,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  was  passed,  and  thirty- 
eight  years  before  the  Charter  schools  were  established,  an 
event,  which  ought  to  have  inspired  their  founders  with  gene- 
rous aspirations,  happened  in  ^e  town  of  Halle,  in  Saxony. 
In  that  year,  1695,  the  great  philanthropist,  Franks,  conceived 
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the  idea  of  his  celebrated  orphanage.  He  was  a  poor  parson. 
He  had  little  or  no  means  of  his  own.  In  the  antechamber  of 
his  study  he  received  his  first  few  pupils.  The  parsonage  soon 
became  too  small  for  the  increasing  number  of  his  orphans. 
The  fame  of  his  system,  however,  soon  excited  benefactors  to 
spring  up  far  and  near,  and  in  a  few  years  the  orphanage  was 
completed.  Ultimately  a  congeries  of  institutions— educational 
and  philanthropic — sprang  up  around  his  great  central  figure, 
the  orphanage.  The  Christian  world  has,  at  all  times,  recog- 
nised its  duty  towards  the  fatherless  and  the  motherless.  Con- 
nected with  abbeys  and  monasteries,  there  was  often  an  asylum 
for  orphans  and  poor  scholars,  some  of  whom  were  helped  to 
assume  the  ecclesiastical  state.  But,  as  a  rule,  orphanages  were 
mere  poor  houses,  affording  shelter,  food,  and  raiment,  and  only 
a  very  trifling  amount  of  education. 

Franke,  however,  gave  the  orphan  a  career.  He  rapidly 
discovered  what  the  child  was  fit  for.  Sometimes  it  was  to  be 
a  ploughman,  sometimes  a  mechanic,  sometimes  a  member  of 
a  learned  profession.  The  boy  who  displayed  high  talents  was 
prepared  for  the  University,  and  maintained  gratis  during  his 
University  course.  My  limits  forbid  that  I  should  dwell  upon 
Frank^'s  labours,  or  attempt  any  detailed  exposition  of  his 
system ;  not  that,  in  view  of  the  enormous  increase,  at  the 
present  day,  of  Orphanages,  Industrial  Schools,  and  Refor- 
matories, such  an  exposition  would  be  either  uninteresting 
or  unimportant ;  and  I  now  refer  to  Franke  mainly  with  a 
view  of  indicating  the  recklessness  with  which,  in  respect  to 
current  thought  and  opinion,  the  Charter  schools  were  estab- 
lished and  conducted. 

Nearer  home,  stories  of  efficient  systems  of  school-keeping 
could  have  been  heard  of.  The  Abb€  de  la  Salle,  the  originator 
of  the  system  of  simultaneous  instruction  and  the  founder  of 
the  Christian  Brothers,  had  lived  and  died,  and  his  schools  and 
system  had  for  half  a  century  flourished  in  France,  before  the 
opening  of  the  first  of  the  Irish  Charter  schools.  For  upwards 
of  two  centuries,  Scotland  had  in  full  play  its  great  system  of 
parochial  schools,  nurtured  by  the  people,  sustained  by  all  the 
magnates  of  the  land,  and  gratefully  designated  by  Lord 
Selkirk's  Edinburgh  Society  as  *  a  valuable  legacy  of  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament  to  their  country.' 

But  I  need  not  further  allude  to  the  educational  energies 
and  fortunes  of  other  lands.  During  the  long  period,  1537  to 
1811 — the  first  of  the  three  periods  into  which  I  have  divided 
the  story  of  Irish  education — ^the  country  was  like  a  blackened 
sheet  of  glass.     It  reflected  none  of  the  beneficent  designs  of 
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pUlanthropistB  aod  none  of  the  attributes  of  scientific  systems 
of  education.  Centuries  of  time  were  lost  and  millions  of 
money  squandered  without  the  slightest  impression  having  been 
made  by  the  (jovernment  upon  the  education  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people. 

I  now  come  to  the  period  of  dawn.  Its  approach  was 
heralded  by  signs  of  great  importance.  The  Christian  Brothers 
Iiad  established  themselves  in  Waterford.  Various  other 
efibrts,  limited  and  partial,  had  been  made  by  the  Catholics  to 
get  up  schools  for  the  poor.  The  public  conscience^  at  last, 
revolted  against  the  stagnation  and  ignorance  which  were  the 
outcome  of  the  blundering  of  the  past.  This  important  change 
in  public  opinion  was,  to  a  large  extent,  due  to  the  action  of 
Mr.  Whitbread  in  his  unsuccessful  proposal  to  Parliament  in 
1807  to  establish  parochial  schools  in  England  ^  for  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  labourer.'  Mr.  Whitbread  based 
the  feasibility  of  his  scheme  of  public  education  upon  what  was 
then  termed  the  discovery  of  the  monitorial  system  by  Andrew 
Bell  and  Joseph  Lancaster.  The  ^discovery'  created  an 
enormous  sensation  at  the  time.  Bell  and  Lancaster,  respec- 
tively, claimed  the  honour,  and<each  had  his  partisans.  The 
friends  of  Lancaster  founded  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Sodety  in  1805,  and  were  specially  honoured  by  the  patronage 
and  support  of  the  King.  In  1811  the  friends  of  Bell  founded 
the  National  Society.  The  object  of  each  society,  in  respect 
to  school  organisation,  was  to  instruct  a  high  maximum  of 
pupils  with  a  low  minimum  of  adult  teaching-power.  But  in 
respect  to  religious  principles  there  was  a  great  divergence 
between  the  two  societies.  The  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  whose  system  was  popularly  known  as  the  '  Lancas- 
terian,'  limited  the  religious  instruction  to  the  reading  of  the 
Bible,  without  note  or  comment ;  whilst  the  National  Society, 
whose  system  was  popularly  known  as  the  ^  Madras,'  required 
the  inculcation  of  the  truths  of  religion  according  to  the  articles 
and  formularies  of  the  Established  Church. 

The  accounts  of  the  operations  and  principles  of  these 
societies  excited  great  public  attention  in  Ireland.  As  a  feasi- 
ble coinpromise,  on  religious  grounds,  the  Lancasterian  plan, 
which  might  prove  acceptable  to  Catholics  and  Protestants 
alike,  became  a  subject  of  earnest  consideration  and  of  deep 
anxiety  in  the  minds  of  the  chief  leaders  of  public  opinion. 
The  outcome  of  the-  agitation  of  the  public  mind  was  the  for- 
mation, in  December,  1811,  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  the  Education  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland,  afterwards  better 
known  as  the  Kildare  Place  Society.  Lancaster's  principles  as 
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to  religious  teachings  and  his  plans  and  books  as  to  school 
organisation,  were  unreservedly  adopted  by  the  Society.  In 
their  first  annual  report  they  speak  of  the  principle  of  the 
Society  as  a  '  conciliating  principle/  and  they  describe  it  in 
the  following  terms : — 

^  The  leading  principle  on  which  it  has  been  judged  expedi- 
ent to  act  is  to  afford  the  same  advantages  for  education  to  all 
classes  of  professiog  Christians,  without  interfering  with  the 
peculiar  religious  opinions  of  any.  G-uided  by  this  principle, 
the  Society  conceived  that  the  most  efficient  means  for  attain- 
ing their  object  would  be  to  promote  the  establishment  of 
schools  wherein  the  poor  might  be  instructed  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  upon  a  cheap  and  expeditious  plan ; 
where  the  appointment  of  governors,  teachers^  and  scholars 
should  be  uninfluenced  by  sectarian  distinctions ;  and  in  which 
the  Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment^  should  be  used  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  catechisms  and  books  of  religious  controversy.' 

The  publication  of  this  principle  naturally  excited  an  abun- 
dance of  criticism — from  the  Protestant  side,  on  the  score  of 
the  insuflSciency  of  the  proposed  religious  teaching ;  from  the 
Catholic  side,  because  Bible-reading,  as  a  school  exercise,  was 
not  sanctioned  by  the  Catholic  Church,  and,  further,  because 
masters,  under  the  stringent  provisions  of  the  rules,  could  give 
Catholic  pupils  no  positive  instruction  in  their  own  catechism 
and  religion.  The  answer  to  all  this  was,  that  the  exigency  of 
the  times  demanded  a  truce — a  truce  to  bury  the  painful 
memories  of  nearly  three  centuries;  a  truce  to  enable  the 
combatants,  the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants,  to  meet  and 
shake  hands ;  a  truce  to  settle  the  terms  of  a  compromise. 
Even  whilst  the  controversy  was  proceeding,  the  Society  was 
largely  welcomed  by  eminent  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  and 
in  the  third  year  of  its  operations  felt  itself  warranted  in  de* 
ckring— 

^  That  we  remain  unshaken  in  our  convictions  of  the  great 
advantages  which  must  result  from  diffusing  throughout  Ireland 
a  well-ordered  system  of  education,  which,  combining  economy 
of  time  and  money  with  due  attention  to  morals,  cleanliness, 
and  discipline,  shall  be  completely  divested  of  sectarian  distinc- 
tions in  every  part  of  the  arrangement ;  and  that  we  are  now 
fully  satisfied  of  the  practicability  of  carrying  such  a  system 
into  effect.' 

This  question  of 'j^rflrc^icaJt/eYy'  was  a  serious  one.  But 
the  passage  which  I  have  just  quoted  shows  that  it  was  finally 
determined ;  and  the  society  was  inaugurated  under  auspices  of 
the  most  promising  and  brilliant  character.    His  Royal  High- 
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ness  the  Duke  of  Kent,  the  illustrions  father  of  Her  Most 
Gradoofi  Majesty,  was  solicited  to  become  its  Patron ;  and,  in 
accepting  the  appointment,  he  observed : — 

'  That  he  did  not  hesitate  in  assenting  to  the  wish  expressed 
by  the  Committee,  when  he  perceived  that  their  Society  was 
established  upon  that  liberal  plan  which  was  everywhere  so 
knportsnt^  but  in  Ireland  absolutely  indispensable.' 

Hiose  pregnant  words  of  His  Boyal  Highness  are  particu- 
lariy  noteworthy.  Indeed,  to  be  historical,  I  may  suitably 
characterise  them  as  the  first  Boyal  utterances  from  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  in  favour  of  a  system  of  education  based  upon 
prineii^es  which  assumed  their  acceptability  by  the  people  of 
Ireland  generally.  Other  important  personages  joined  the 
Society.  The  Duke  of  Leinster  became  the  Vice-Patron; 
Lords  Charlemont  and  De  Vesci  (Protestants),  and  Lords 
Fingal  and  Southwell  (  Catholics),  became  Vice-Presidents. 

Lideed^  it  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  a  remarkable  spec- 
tacle to  see^  after  centuries  of  gloom,  eminent  men  of  all  phases 
of  politics  and  religion,  banded  together  to  declare  to  the  world 
that  education  in  Ireland,  so  far  as  it  affected  the  Catholic 
population^  was  no  longer  to  be  a  mere  instrument  for  the 
promotion  of  proselytism. 

The  great  merit  of  the  Society  was  that  as  soon  as  it 
obtained  funds,  at  first  by  no  means  ample,  it  devoted  its  ener- 
gies to  matters  almost  entirely  new  to  Ireland,  viz.,  school 
oiganisation,  methods  of  teaching,  compilation  of  school  books, 
production  of  school  apparatus,  and  the  training  of  teachers. 
An  impetus  of  a  most  propitious  character  was  given  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  Society  by  a  visit  which  Bell  and  Lancaster 
paid  to  Ireland  in  1814.  The  principle  of  both,  as  indeed  of 
all  the  great  educational  reformers,  was  that  school  organisa- 
tion, by  the  application  of  wise  schemes,  and  of  skilful  methods 
in  teaching, — schemes  and  methods  which,  in  regard  to  educa- 
tion,  are  analogous  to  the  employment  of  machinery  in  the  case 
of  manufactures, — should,  by  multiplying  the  power  of  the 
master  to  teach  large  numbers  as  rapidly  and  efficiently  as, 
without  such  aids,  he  could  instruct  only  small  numbers,  bring 
the  cost  of  education  down  to  such  a  moderate  and  supportable 
figure  as  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  great 
masses  of  the  poor. 

Lancaster,  of  course,  was  the  champion  of  the  Society.  He 
energetieally  defended  its  religious  principles,  and  advocated 
the  educational  reforms  it  was  cherishing.  Indeed,  he  cease- 
lessly directed  the  attention  of  the  country  to  thoughts  about 
OTganisation  and  method,  and  to  the  feasibility  of  making 
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elementary  school-life  pleasant  and  its  progress  rapid.  His 
enthusiasm  was  unbounded.  In  the  limited  time  at  my  command, 
I  could  not  venture  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  his  views  of 
school-keeping  and  school-teaching;  but  it  would  be  ungrate- 
ful and  unjust,  in  any  survey  of  the  subject  of  Irish  national 
education,  however  I  may  have  to  differ  from  him  as  to  some 
of  his  principles,  to  hesitate  to  bestow  a  word  of  gratitude  upon 
him  for  having  elevated  the  technical  question  of  education  to 
a  height  of  popular  favour  which  otherwise  would  not  have 
been  reached  for  decades  and  decades  of  years. 

Indeed,  the  question  of  method — that  is,  how  to  teach,  and 
how  to  organise  schools — assumed,  at  the  time,  dimensions 
which  few  subjects  of  social  science  have  ever  attained  to. 
The  ferment  spread  through  Germany  and  Holland,  and  found 
its  way  to  Spain.  Even  Napoleon,  in  the  midst  of  his  tremen- 
dous anxieties, — seven  weeks  before  Waterloo, — found  time 
to  turn  his  thoughts  to  a  report  of  his  Minister,  Carnot,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  there  were  in  France  at  the  time  two 
million  of  children  who  required  primary  education,  and  re- 
commending the  establishment  of  schools  on  the  model  of  the 
system  of  Bell  and  Lancaster.  The  preamble  to  Napoleon's 
decree,  which  followed  the  Minister's  report,  recited  that — 

^  Considering  the  importance  of  primary  education  for 
improving  the  state  of  society ;  considering  that  the  methods 
hitherto  used  in  France  have  not  attained  to  that  degree  of 
perfection  to  which  it  is  possible  to  reach ;  and  desiring  to  place 
this  branch  of  our  institutions  on  a  footing  with  the  intelligence 
of  the  age,  we  have  decreed  and  do  decree  as  follows: — 

'Art.  1. — Our  Minister  of  the  Interior  shall  invite  around 
him  the  persons  who  deserve  to  be  consulted  as  to  the  best 
method  of  primary  education  ;  he  shall  examine  and  decide  on 
those  methods,  and  direct  the  experiment  of  such  as  he  shall 
deem  preferable. 

^  Art.  2. — There  shall  be  opened  at  Paris  an  experimental 
school  of  primary  education,  so  organised  as  to  serve  for  a 
models  and  so  become  a  normal  school  to  form  primary  teachers. 

'Art.  3. — After  satisfactory  results  shall  have  been 
obtained  from  this  school  of  experiment,  our  Minister  of  the 
Interior  shall  propose  to  us  the  measures  calculated  to  enable 
all  the  departments  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the  new 
methods  which  shall  have  been  adopted.' 

At  a  moment  when  their  income  was  barely  300/.  a  year^ 
and  their  expenditure  somewhat  more,  the  Kildare  Place 
Society,  intoxicated  by  the  glowing  promises  of  the  new 
methods,  and  convinced  that,  without  professional  trainings  it 
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was  &tile  to  expect  teachers  to  pursue  the  calling  as  a  scien- 
tific art,  resolved  to  build  a  model  school  and  a  seminary  for 
the  training  of  masters.  As  it  appeared  to  be  hopeless  to  collect 
the  necessary  funds  for  the  purpose  from  private  sources,  they 
appealed  to  Parliament  for  support,  and  candidly  declared  in 
their  appeal  the  distinguishing  principles  on  which  they  were 
pledged  to  act.      In  the  session  1814-15  Parliament  voted 
6,9S0L  for  the  special  purpose  of  erecting  the  projected  Model  and 
Nomial   School.     In  each  subsequent  year  a  Parliamentary 
TOte  was  obtained  for  the  different  purposes  of  the  society,  the 
amount  varying  firom  year  to  year  until  it  reached  30,000/.    In 
1819,  the  Model  and  Training  Schools  in  Kildare  Place  were 
opened.     A  system  of  inspection  was  established,  and,  when 
the  report  of  the  inspector  was  favourable,  an  annual  pecuniary 
gratuity — on  an  average  about  5L — was  awarded  to  the  teacher. 
Giants  were  also  made  towards  the  expense  of  building,  fur- 
nohing,  and  fitting  up  school-houses.  Some  elementary  school- 
books   were  prepared  and  issued  at  moderate  prices  to  the 
schools,  and  a  depository  of  cheap  books  was  established  to 

Erovide  lending  libraries,  not  only  for  the  schools  of  the  society 
at  for  kindred  institutions  generally.  The  formation  of  local 
associations  to  take  part  in  the  management  and  superintend- 
ence of  the  schools  was  recommended.  In  point  of  fact,  a  some- 
what elaborate  system,  possessing  practical  and  important 
qnafities,  was  devised,  and  it  elicited  from  His  Majesty's  Com- 
mission of  Irish  Education  Enquiry,  in  their  Report  of  1825, 
an  acknowledgment  that,  inter  alia,  the  society,  by  directing 
the  public  mind  so  powerfully  to  education,  had  conferred  the 
moat  extensive  and  undoubted  benefits  upon  Ireland.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  Commission  expressed  a  decided 
opinion  that  the  society  had  absolutely  failed  in  affording,  by 
ite  operations  or  principles,  anything  like  general  satisfaction. 
The  latent  antipathies  of  the  Catholics,  on  religious  grounds, 
had  £rom  year  to  year  been  intensifying,  and  had  at  last  grown 
into  a  white-heat  of  hostility.  It  was  imputed  to  the  society 
that  education  was  their  pretence,  and  proselytism  their  pur- 
pose— a  charge  which  they  indignantly  repudiated.  The  ad- 
ministration itself  was,  in  turn,  assailed  as  wanting  in  fairness 
and  impartiality.  In  a  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
1823,  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  the  original  Vice-Patron  of  the 
society,  energetically  demonstrated  that  he  sympathised  with 
the  popular  distrust  in  the  administration,  and  emphatically 
annonnced  his  withdrawal  from  the  society.  The  retirement 
c£  His  Grace  produced  a  deep  impression  upon  the  public 
mind.    The  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  then  began  to  require 
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the  withdrawal  of  the  Catholic  children  from  the  society's 
schools,  and  the  opposition  from  the  episcopal  bench  culminated 
March,  1827,  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Doyle,  Bishop  of  Kildare 
and  Leighlin,  in  an  attack  upon  the  whole  policy  and  proceed- 
ings of  die  system.     The  society  battled  hard  in  defence  of  its 
integrity,  and  resolved,  at  any  cost,  to  cling  to  its  principles. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  the  controversy  which,  from  day  to  day, 
grew  more  intense  and  embittered,  it  was  often  quoted  that  the 
Koyal  Commission  of  1812  declared  it  as  their  opinion  that  no 
system  of  popular  education  in  Ireland  could  succeed  ^  unless 
it  be  explicitly  avowecL^ad"  clyurijMjnderstood  as  its  leading 
principle,  that  no  att^»^)iQnalinj<^i£M^HQ  influence  or  disturb 
the  peculiar  religioi^^^inetg  o6<iay  sectfJ^Xescription  of  Chris- 
tians ; '  and  that  if  4828|a|^Wct  iGamimttto  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  view  of  ifflc'Vffifcractea  state  lof  Ireland  on  the 
question  of  educatVon^  recomnrtfttdfd  t^l^t ya  system  should  be 
adopted  which  wouras^^ii^d,nj£  ]|jQ^&lpf  a  combined  literary 
and  separate  religious  ethwafiai^-i-Sfrtfs  to  render  it  in  truth  a 
system  of  national  education.'     In  1829,  the  Catholic  Relief 
Act,  popularly  called  the  Act  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  was 
passed,  and,  at  the  next  following  general  election,  the  question 
of  education  had  possession  of  the  Irish  hustings.     In   1831, 
only  three-eighths  of  the  1,620  schools,  and  a  similar  propor- 
tion of  the  2,103  teachers  on  the  lists  of  the  Kildare  Place 
society,  whether  under  Catholic  or  Protestant  patrons,  were  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  of  the  three  Catholic  provinces  of  Mun- 
ster,  Leinster,  and  Connaught.     The  supreme  moment  of  the 
society's  trial  had  come. 

In  the  September  of  that  year,  Mr.  Stanley  (afterwards 
Earl  of  Derby),  in  his  capacity  of  Chief  Secretary,  announced 
in  the  House  of  Commons  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
establish  a  new  system  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  ;  and 
in  the  following  month  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  embodying  the  principles  of  the  new  system,  and  pro- 
posing the  formation  of  a  National  Board  of  Education.  The 
following  extracts  from  his  letter  explain  the  grounds  on  which 
he  based  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  the  new 
system : — 

*  The  determination  to  enforce  in  all  their  {i.e.  the 
Kildare  Place  Society's)  schools  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  without  note  or  comment,  was  undoubtedly  takeu 
with  the  purest  motives ;  with  the  wish  at  once  to  connect 
religious  with  moral  and  literary  education,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  not  to  run  the  risk  of  wounding  the  peculiar  feelings  of 
any  sect  by  catechetical  instruction  or  comments  which  might 
tend  to  subjects  of  polemical  controversy.     But  it  seems    to 
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have  been  overlooked  that  the  principles  of  the  Roman 
Catfaolie  Church  (to  which^  in  any  system  intended  for  general 
diSiision  thronghout  Ireland^  the  bulk  of  the  pupils  must 
necessarOy  belong)  were  totally  at  variance  with  this  principle ; 
and  that  the  indiscriminate  readinor  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
ynSbsmt  note  or  comment  by  children,  must  be  peculiarly 
ohDorioDS  to  a  Church  which  denies,  even  to  adults,  the  right 
€f  nnaided  private  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Volume  with 
respect  to  articles  of  religious  belief.  Shortly  after  its  institu- 
tion, although  the  society  prospered  and  extended  its  opera- 
tions under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Legislature,  this  vital 
defect  began  to  be  noticed,  and  the'  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
b^[an  to  exert  themselves,  with  energy  and  success,  against  a 
system  to  which  they  were  on  principle  opposed,  and  which 
Aey  feared  might  lead,  in  its  results,  to  proselytism,  even 
dthoagh  no  such  object  were  contemplated  by  its  promoters. 
When  this  opposition  arose.,  foundisd  on  such  grounds,  it  soon 
became  manifest  that  the  system  could  not  become  one  of 
national  education.' 

This  completes  my  story  of  the  second  period,  the  story 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Kildare  Place  Society,  as  an  agency 
in  dispensing  the  Parliamentary  funds  for  the  promotion  of 
popular  education. 

Convinced  that  no  private  society,  like  the  Kildare  Place 
Society,  *  deriving  a  part,   however   small,   of  their   annual 
income  from  private  sources,  and  only  made  the  channel  of  the 
munificence  of  the  Legislature,  without  being  subject  to  any 
direct    responsibility,    could    adequately    and   satisfactorily ' 
administer  a  great  National  system  of  education,  the  Govern- 
ment resolved  to  appoint  an  independent  and  responsible  Board 
of  seven  Commissioners,  viz. :  The  Duke  of  Leinster,  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  Archbishop  Murray,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sadleir, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Carlile,  Mr.  Blake,  and  Mr.  Holmes.     To  these 
Commissioners  was  ^ven  *  absolute  control '  over  the  funds 
annnally   voted  by  Parliament   for  the  support  of  national 
education.     They  were  to  grant  aid  towards  the  erection  of 
schools,  to  appoint  inspectors,  and  an  administrative  staif,  to 
award  gratuities  to  teachers,  to  establish  a  model  and  training 
school,  and  to  edit  and  publish  suitable  school-books.     In  a 
word,  the  Commissioners  were  to  constitute  the  official  depart- 
ment of  Irish  national  education. 

In  the  brief  time  at  my  command,  it  would  be  quite  im- 
pofisible  to  follow  in  detail  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  system, 
the  development  of  its  principles,  the  enlargement  ■  from  time 
to  time  of  its  scope,  the  difficulties  with  which  it  had  to  con- 
is  2 
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tend,  and  the  ordeals  of  inquiry,  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
through  which  it  had  to  pass.  I  shall,  accordingly^  only 
attempt  to  give  you,  in  very  brief  outline,  a  delineation  of  some 
of  the  most  prominent  features  and  operations  of  the  system. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  new  system  was^  that  it 
was  to  be  one  of  '  combined  secular  and  moral,  and  separate 
religious  instruction.'     Compulsory  Bible-reading,  which  was 
fatal  to  the  Kildare  Place  Society,  was  to  be  heard  of  no  more. 
The  espousal  of  the   system  by   the  eminent  personages- 
Catholic,  Protestant,   and   Dissenting — who  constituted  the 
Board  was  regarded  as  prefigurative  of  a  success  unlikely  to 
be  jeopardised  by  the  complications  and  entanglements  of  the 
religious  difficulty.     But  the  Board  had  scarcely  advanced  a 
single  step  when  they  were  encountered  by  the  hostility  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Protestants  of  the  country — Episcopalian 
and  Presbyterian — and  of  a  not  uninfluential  section  of  the 
Catholic  community.     In  the  face  of  every  difficulty,  how- 
ever, the   Commissioners,  uniformly  sustained  by  successive 
Parliaments  and  Governments,  pursued  their  appointed  coiuse, 
and  patientiy  dedicated  themselves  to  the  construction  of  a 
great  system  of  impartial  education  for  Ireland.   But  how  does 
practical  recognition  of  the  system,  by  the  several  religions 
denominations,  evince  itself  at  the  present  day  ?    A  few  figures 
willteU:— 

(a.)  There  are  1,269  Catholic  priests,  who  have  4,825 
schools  under  their  management,  and  212  Catholic  laymen, 
who  have  303  schools.  Total,  1,481  Catholic  managers,  with 
5,128  schools. 

(J.)  There  are  412  clergymen  of  the  late  Established 
Church,  who  have  608  schools,  and  374  late  Established 
Church  laymen,  who  have  757  schools.  Total,  786  late 
Established  Church  managers,  with  1,365  schools. 

(c.)  There  are  344  Presbyterian  ministers,  who  have  588 
schools,  and  191  Presbyterian  laymen,  who  have  226  schools. 
Total,  535  Presbyterian  managers,  with  814  schools. 

(rf.)  There  are  45  Dissenting  clergymen,  who  have  62 
schools^  and  45  Dissenting  laymen,  who  have  62  schools. 
Total,  90  Dissenting  managers,  with  124  schools. 

These  figures  show  a  total  of  2,070  clerical  managers 
having  6,083  schools,  and  822  lay  managers  having  1,348 
schools.  Grand  total,  2,892  managers  having  7,431  schools. 
(From  this  summary  I  omit  253  schools  under  oflicial 
patronage.)  Besides  exemplifying  the  acceptability — I  might 
say  the  popularity — of  the  system,  these  figures  realise  the 
paaxim  of  M.  Victor  Cousin,  that — 

*  After  the  administrative  authorities,  it  is  unquei^tio^ably 
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6ke  cleigj  who  ought  to  occupy  the  most  important  place  in 
the  busmess  of  popular  education/ 

In  their  most  saDguine  speculations^  the  original  Board  of 

Cooumssioners  could  hardly  have  ventured  to  anticipate  that 

Bearlj  every  parish  priest  in  the  country,  and  a  large  propor- 

tioo  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers^  with  a  goodly  array  of  the 

dergj  and  laity  of  the  late  Established  Churchy  as  well  as  a 

somber  of  Dissenting  ministers  and  laymen,  would,  voluntarily 

and  heartily,  become  the  agents  of  the  Board  in  the  important 

and  hborious  position  of  managers  of  schools.     The  schools  of 

irhich  this  great  body  of  managers  have  the  charge  had  on 

their  rolls  last  year — 

Roman  Catholics 855,057 

Late  Established  Church       ....  102,218 

Presbyterians 115,629 

Other  denominations   .         .        .         .        .  10,116 

These  figures  show  that  the  proportions  of  the  children  of  the 
different  religious  denominations  at  the  schools  tally  very 
cloBely  indeed  with  the  proportions  of  the  several  religious 
denocninations  in  the  population. 

The  percentages  of  we  religious  denominations  are^- 


— 

Eoman 
Catholics 

Late  Esta- 
blished 
Chuich 

Presby- 
terians 

Others 

In  the  case  of  the  Popu- 
lation 

In  the  case  o£  the  children 
on  the  rolls  of  the 
National  Schools 

76-6 
79 

12-3 
9-4 

9-4 
10-7 

• 

1-6 

0-9 

It  may  here  be  in  place^  and  not  uninteresting^  to  point  to 
a  few  more  figures,  which  show  the  steady  development  of 
pnhlic  confidence  as  manifested  by  the  periodical  growth  of 
the  system : — 


Year 

PopolatioQ 

No.  of  National 
Schools 

Pupils  on  Bolls 

Parliamentary 
Vote 

1835-4 
1840-1 
1850-1 
1860-1 
1870-1 
1880-1 

7,851,988 
8,196,597 
6,574,278 
5,798,967 
5,412,377 
5,159,839 

789 
1,978 
4,547 
5,632 
6,806 
7,590 

107,042 
232,560 
511,239 
804,000 
950,999 
1,083,020 

£ 
25,000 
50,000 
125,000 
294,041 
399,834 
747,788 
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Instead  of  leading  you  through  the  modifications  whidi, 
from  time  to  time,  were  made  by  the  Board,  in  the  rules  bear- 
ing upon  religious  instruction,  modifications  which,  if  ex- 
haustively treated,  would  absorb  quintuple  the  whole  of  the 
time  at  my  command,  I  shall  at  once  briefly  describe  the  rules 
as  they  now  stand,  and  have  stood  since  the  year  1866,  when^ 
BO  to  speak,  they  were  stereotyped  as  the  outcome  of  the 
anxious  experience  of  the  previous  thirty-five  years. 

There  are  two  classes  of  National  schools,  viz.: — vested 
schools,  built  partly  by  aid  from  the  board,  and  non- vested 
schools,  which  are  local  or  private  property. 

-  '  In  vested  schools  such  pastors  or  other  persons  as  shall 
be  approved  of  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children, 
respectively  shall  have  access  to  them  in  the  school-room^  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  them  religious  instruction  there,  at  times 
convenient  for  that  purpose — that  is,  at  times  so  appointed  as 
not  to  interfere  unduly  with  the  other  arrangements  of  the 
school.  In  non-vested  schools,  it  is  for  the  patrons  or  local 
managers  to  determine  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  religious 
instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  school-room  ;  but  if  they  do 
not  permit  it  to  be  given  in  the  school-room,  the  children 
whose  parents  or  guardians  so  desire,  must  be  allowed  to 
absent  themselves  from  the  school,  at  reasonable  times,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  such  instruction  elsewhere.' 

At  present  there  are  5,681  non-vested  schools,  and  only 
2,121  vested  schools.  The  vesting  may  be  either  in  the 
Board  in  its  corporate  capacity,  or  in  trustees  nominated  by 
the  persons  who  establish  the  school. 

Every  National  school  must  be  open  for  secular  instruction 
during  at  least  four  hours  a  day  upon  five  days  of  the  week  : 
this  is  the  great  public  requirement  in  the  secular  interests  of 
the  children.  And  in  respect  to  their  religious  life,  it  is 
enjoined,  as  I  have  just  shown,  that  opportunities  must  be 
afforded  to  them  for  receiving  such  religious  instruction  as 
their  parents  or  guardians  approve  of: — 

'  The  religious  instruction  must  be  so  arranged  that  each 
school  shall  be  open  to  children  of  all  communions ;  that  due 
regard  be  had  to  parental  right  and  authority ;  that,  accord- 
ingly, no  child  shall  receive,  or  be  present  at,  any  religious 
instruction  of  which  his  parents  or  guardians  disapprove ;  and 
that  the  time  for  giving  it  be  so  fixed  that  no  child  shall  be 
thereby,  in  effect,  excluded,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the 
other  sid vantages  which  the  school  affords.' 

But  the  safeguards  against  undue  interference  of  any  kind 
with  the  consciences  of  &e  pupils  are  not  limited  to  the  rule 
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whicb  I  have  just  quoted  ;  for,  by  another  rale,  it  is  provided 
that  no  child  can,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  except 
upon  the  written  certificate  of  his  parent  or  guardian,  spon- 
taneoDsIy  recorded  on  an  official  form  which  has  to  be  certified 
by  the  teacher  and  countersigned  by  the  inspector,  be  per- 
mitted to  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction  unless  that  of 
his  own  Church,  and  given  by  a  teacher  of  his  own  Church. 
As  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  comes  under  the  rules 
8B  to  religious  instruction,  this  is,  very  likely,  the  most  drastic 
conscience-clause  which  any  education  code  in  the  world  con- 
tains. But,  in  the  interests  of  Ireland,  it  is  a  wise  clause.  Its 
operation  demonstrates  its  wisdom.  Absolute  peace,  as  to 
reh'gious  matters,  prevails  in  the  National  schools,  and  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  proselytism  is  simply  out  of  the 
question. 

I  cannot,  however,  dismiss  the  subject  of  religious  instruc- 
tion without  prominently  drawing  attention  to  a  misconception 
which  is  prevalent  to  a  great  extent  in  England,  and  to  a  still 
greater  extent  in  some  of  the  Colonies,  that  the  Irish  National 
school  system  is  essentially  #i  secular  one.  No  greater  mis- 
conception could  possibly  exist.  From  an  examination  of  the 
reports  of  the  inspectors  upon  7,343  schools  visited  in  the  year 
1880,  it  is  found  that  in  7,195  schools  separate  religious  in- 
struction— catechetical  in  the  schools  under  Catholics;  Biblical, 
or  catechetical,  or  both,  in  the  schools  under  Protestants — is, 
at  appointed  times  (in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  daily),  pro- 
vided for  the  pupils ;  there  being  thus  left,  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  only  148  schools  in  which 
no  separate  religious  instruction  is  provided  for  any  of  the 
scholars.  This,  I  think,  is  conclusive  as  to  the  alleged 
secolarism  of  National  schools. 

The  Board,  as  originally  constituted,  consisted  of  persons 
pre-eminently  fitted  to  found  a  great  system  of  education. 
One  of  tiieir  first  cares  was  to  see  that  schools  were  held  in 
suitable  houses.  They  made  grants,  from  time  to  time,  in  aid 
of  the  building  and  the  repairing  of  school-houses. 

In  1875,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  enabling 
managers  to  obtain,  on  very  easy  terms,  grants  and  loans  for 
the  erection  of  teachers'  residences.  Up  to  the  present,  how- 
ever, the  Act  has  been  comparatively  inoperative,  the  loans  or 
grants  perfected  numbering,  in  the  aggregate,  only  156. 

The  interest  of  the  Commissioners  in  the  school  fabrics 
was  of  secondary  importance  to  that  pertaining  to  the  school 
teachers.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  first  appeal  made 
to  Parliament  by  the  Ealdare  Place  Society  was  for  a  grant  to 
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build  a  model  and  training  school.  Parliament  could  not  have 
been  approached  upon  grounds  more  attractive.  The  triumphs 
of  the  great  Continental  educationists  were  then  becoming 
known  to  the  public  men  of  the  United  Kingdom.  A  specif 
vote  of  6,9807.  was,  without  reluctance,  passed  for  the  projected 
model  and  training  school,  and  this^  be  it  observed,  a  full 
quarter  of  a  century  before  any  such  grant  was  made  in  Great 
Britain.  The  Continental  training  schools  were  practically 
colleges — ^students  spent  years  in  them.  But  the  most  the 
Ealdare  Place  Society  felt  they  ought  to  attempt  to  accomplish 
was  to  give  a  very  short  training,  a  sort  of  *  brushing  up,'  for 
seven  or  eight  weeks  to  persons  already  employed  as  teachers. 
In  this  manner  they  hoped  to  overtake  what  they  called  '  the 
training'  of  the  hundreds  of  existing  teachers  whom  they 
found  in  charge  of  schools. 

In  his  letter  constituting  the  Board,  Mr.  Stanley  limited 
the  power  of  managers,  in  the  appointment  of  teachers,  to  the 
selection  of  candidates  who  had  received  previous  instruction  in 
a  model  school  *  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Board ; '  and  he  pro- 
vided explicitly  that  the  Board  should  establish  a  model 
school  in  Dublin  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  country 
schools.  Of  course,  compliance  with  the  first  requirement  was 
out  of  the  question.  In  a  few  words  the  Board  had  about 
800  schools.  Some  of  the  teachers  of  these  schools  had  pre- 
viously, in  the  Kildare  Place  Society,  got  that  brief  *  brushing 
up '  which  was  called  ^  training ' ;  but  the  Board  had  to  accept 
hundreds  of  others,  who  had  become  teachers  without  knowing 
anything  more  of  the  art  of  teaching  than  the  art  of  making 
watches.  In  1834,  the  Commissioners  partly  fulfilled  Mr. 
Stanley's  second  requirement  by  opening  their  normal  school 
for  masters,  and  the  requirement  was  completed  when,  in  1842, 
the  school  for  mistresses  was  established.  Like  the  Kildare 
Place  Society,  the  Board  had,  however,  to  attempt,  by  a  short 
period  of  instruction,  to  overtake  the  training  of  the  teachers 
already  employed.  The  course  of  training,  accordingly,  was 
arranged  to  comprise  a  period  of  four  or  five  months  only. 
Though  utterly  inadequate  to  reach  more  than  the  A  B  C  of 
the  technical  and  philosophical  training  contemplated  by 
De  la  Salle,  Franke,  Pestalozzi^  Overberg,  and  the  other  great 
fathers  of  educational  reform,  this  limited  course  of  training 
had  its  advantages.  It  gave  the  students  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  systems  of  instruction  and  plans  of  organisation 
which,  under  highly  skilful  teachers — among  them  being 
Wilderspin,  the  great  master  of  infant  school  education — were 
most  in  repute,  and  most  suitable  to  the  wants  of  Irish  schools. 
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But  soch  a  hnrried  glance  at  schools,  and  such  brief  attendance 
upon  the  lectures  of  able  professors,  were,  of  course,  only  a 
makeshift  for  a  genuine  system  of  training.  It  is  only 
irithin  the  last  few  years  that  the  Commissioners  have  extended 
the  period  of  training  from  four  or  five  months  to  a  session  of 
ajear. 

At  the  present  moment  we  have  in  the  National  schools 

7,365  untrained,   and   only   3,309   trained    teachers.       This 

startling  fact  is  of  course  attributable  to  the  circumstance  that 

4ere  is  in  the  country  only  one  training  college,  supported  by 

the  pnblic  funds^  to  supply  the  wants  of  7,590  schools,  or,  in 

other  words,  is  attributable  to  the  non-existence  of  recognised 

normal  schools  under  non-official  management.     It  might  be 

fiuriy  said,  in  reference  to  all  this — Why  not  have  established 

five,  six,  eight,  or  ten  normal  schools  throughout  the  country, 

maintained  and  conducted  entirely  by  the  Board,  on  the  same 

principles  as  the   institution   in   Marlborough    Street?     The 

answer,  however,  is,  that  owing  to  the  deep-seated  hostility  of 

the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  to  the  principle  of  *  mixed 

training,'   i.e.  to   the   principle  of  Catholic   and   Protestant 

students  being   boarded,  lodged,  and   educated  together,  an 

extension  of  the  present  plan  would  be  sure  to  have  eventuated 

in  failnre.     In  1861,  llie   Catholic   Bishops   pronounced   an 

emphatic  disapproval   of   the   Marlborough  Street   Training 

College,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  all  persons  trained 

•fter  the  following  year  in  Marlborough  Street  ineligible  for 

teachership  in  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  clerical  manage- 

Jnent    As  ^n  illustration  of  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the 

Bishops,  it  may  be  observed  that  in  the   year   1858,  for 

iMtance,  shortly  before  the  period  to  which  I  have  referred, 

the  number  of  students  trained  was  260,  of  whom  207  were 

Roman  Catholics.     These  numbers  represent  pretty  accurately 

the  proportion  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  teachers  in  the 

country.    Last  year,  however,  the  number  trained  was  161,  of 

wiom  only  59  were  Roman  Catholics. 

In  1874,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  then  Chief  Secretary, 
sddressed  the  Board  upon  the  question  of  the  training  of 
teachers,  and,  referring  to  the  injurious  effect  upon  the  general 
^ndard  of  education  caused  by  the  insufficiency  of  trained 
teachers,  directed  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  the 
proposal  made  in  1866  by  Mr.  Fortescue  (now  Lord  Carling- 
ford),  and  also  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Koyal  Commission 
rf  Inquiry  in  1868,  both  of  them  in  favour  of  the  endowment 
of  training  colleges  established  under  local  auspices ;  and  the 
Chief  Secretary  added  that — 
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'  It  would  be  a  source  of  deep  gratification  if,  with  the  valu- 
able assistance  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education, 
some  practical  and  reasonable  scheme  could  be  devised,  to 
remedy  a  state  of  things  which  is  such  a  serious  obstacle  to 
maintaining  at  the  highest  standard  the  education  of  the  Irish 
people.' 

Kespondingto  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach's  request,  the  Board 
proposed  the  adoption  of  a  scheme,  almost  identical  in  its 
provisions  with  that  in  force  for  the  maintenance  of  training 
colleges  in  England  and  Scotland,  which  are  all  under  local 
management.  Hitherto,  however,  no  action  has  been  taken  by 
the  Government  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Board. 

I  should  observe  that  there  are  in  Ireland  three  training 
schools  which  are  supported  entirely  by  private  funds,  one  for 
Protestants  in  connection  with  the  Church  Education  Society, 
and  two  (established  in  recent  years)  for  Boman  Catholics. 
According  to  existing  arrangements,  however^  the  schools  can 
obtain  no  public  grants  towards  their  support,  nor  can  they  be 
placed  under  official  inspection. 

Unfortunately  I  have  not  time  to  discuss  this  subject  of 
training  with  the  detail  and  the  thoroughness  which  its  import- 
ance demands.  In  the  interest  of  Irish  education,  as  in  the 
estimation  of  educationists  all  over  the  world,  it  is  the  question 
of  questions.  Even  in  the  infancy  of  its  discussion,  it  secured 
for  popular  education  the  sympathies  of  a  great  part  of  Europe. 
^  Those  seminaries  for  training  masters,'  Lord  Brougham  once 
observed,  ^  are  an  invaluable  gift  to  mankind,  and  lead  to  the 
indefinite  improvement  of  education.' 

The  provisions  for  training  colleges  in  the  Parliamentary 
estimates,  1881-82,  are : — 

(a.)  England  and  Wales,  108,600/.,  to  support  forty-one 

colleges  with  3,112  students. 
(J.)  Scotland,  25,900/.,  to  support  seven  colleges  with 

892  students, 
(c.)  Ireland,  7,823/.,  to  support  one  college  with  220 
students. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  observe,  however,  that  the  un- 
trained teachers  are  by  no  means  altogether  unprepared  for  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  inasmuch  as  a  vast  proportion  of 
them,  before  their  appointment,  have  had  the  advantage  of 
monitorial  training  in  ordinary  and  Model  National  schools. 
In  1880  the  proportion  of  new  teachers  who  had  previously 
been  monitors  or  pupil  teachers  was  72  per  cent.  To  that  ex- 
tent the  defect  arising  from  the  employment  of  so  many  un- 
trained teachers  is  considerably  mitigated.     Besides^it  is  to  be 
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observed  tiut  every  teacher,  before  appointment,  whether  as 
principal  or  assistant,  has  to  pass  an  examination  of  a  very 
searduog  character  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  classification,  or, 
as  it  is  expressed  in  England^  to  be  ^  certificated.'  It  is  to  this 
momtoiml  system  of  training,  in  the  ordinary  as  well  as  in  the 
Model  National  schools,  that  the  Irish  National  system  owes 
much  of  its  success.  The  Board  began  the  system  so  far  back 
as  J834.  At  the  present  time  there  are  6,247  monitors  in  the 
National  schools. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  interfere  in  the  appointment  of 
teachers,  bat  they  impress  upon  managers,  with  whom,  subject 
to  stringent  conditions  as  to  qualifications  and  general  fitness, 
the  ^)pointment  rests,  that — 

'National  teachers  should  be  persons  of  Christian  senti- 
ment, of  calm  temper,  and  discretion ;  they  should  be  imbued 
with  a  spirit  of  peace,  of  obedience  to  the  law,  and  of  loyalty  to 
their  Sovereign ;  they  should  not  only  possess  the  art  qfcommuni- 
eating  knowledffe,  but  be  capable  oi  moulding  themind  of  youths  and 
ofgiciiig  to  the  power  which  education  confers  a  tcseful  direction^ 
In  r^ard  to  the  remuneration  of  the  teachers,  the  Govern- 
ment originally   contemplated   to  do   no  more   than    award 
gratuities  to  them,  as  had  been  the  practice  in  the  Kildare  Place 
Sodetjr.    The  bulk  of  their  support  was  to  come  from  the  pupils 
and  the  patrons  of  the  schools.     For  the  first  seven  years  the 
Conunissioners  pursued  this  course,  granting  a  uniform  sum  of 
lOL  a  year  to  masters,  and  of  8/.  a  year  to  mistresses.     In 
1839,  the  teachers  were  divided  into  three  classes,  and  paid 
salaries  ranging  from  10/.  to  20Z.  a  year.     From  time  to  time 
the  salaries  were  increased.     At  present  they  range  from  35/. 
to  70i  a  year  for  masters,  and  from  27/.  to  58/.  a  year  for 
mistresses.     In  au^entation  of  their  salaries  the  teachers, 
l>6sides  the  school  fees  of  their  pupils  and  local  subscriptions, 
obtain  firom  the  Board  results  fees  equivalent  on  the  average 
to  abont  a  third  of  the  class  salaries.     In  this  manner  the 
Conunissioners  contribute,  from  the  Parliamentary  vote,  fpur- 
fi^  of  the  whole  of  the  incomes  of  the  teachers. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  great  disproportion  existing 
between  the  contribution  of  the  State  and  that  of  the 
localities  towards  the  support  of  schools,  the  Government, 
m  1875,  passed  a  measure  authorising  Boards  of  Guardians 
to  bcGome  contributory  to  the  support  of  National  education, 
by  paying  from  the  rates  an  amount  equivalent  to  a  third  of 
tbe  results  fees.  If  all  the  unions  had  become  contributory,  the 
total  amount  devoted  to  education  from  the  rates  would  have 
^'^ea  60,000/.     But,  of  the  163  unions  into  which  Ireland  is 
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divided^  only  seventy-one  have,  even  temporarily,  become 
contributory,  and,  at  the  present  moment,  there  are  only 
sixteen  unions  in  that  category.  The  Act,  although  a  failure, 
was  a  most  interesting  experiment.  It  was  very  important  to 
ascertain  to  what  extent  the  country,  as  represented  by  the 
guardians  of  the  poor,  was  prepared  voluntarily  to  tax  itself  in 
support  of  National  education. 

The  pensioning  of  teachers  in  their  old  age,  or  when  broken 
down  by  ill-health,  has  been  a  subject  of  much  concern  to  the 
Gx)vernments  of  many  countries.  In  Prussia  for  sixty-two 
years  there  has  been  in  operation  a  scheme  securing  pensions 
for  the  teachers,  and  making  moderate  provision  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  teachers.  Two 
years  ago  a  most  important  Act  was  passed  for  the  pensioning 
of  the  Irish  National  teachers.  The  scheme  is  based  upon  an 
assurance  principle,  the  teacher  contributing  only  a  fourth  part 
of  the  annual  premium.  The  remaining  three-fourths  are  pro- 
vided from  a  sum  of  1,300,000/.  of  the  Irish  Church  Surplus, 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  under  the  authority  of  the  Act. 
The  ages  for  retirement  on  full  pensions  are  sixty-five  in  the 
case  of  masters,  and  sixty  in  the  case  of  mistresses ;  and  the 
full  pensions  vary  from  88i.  to  35/.  for  masters,  and  from  63/. 
to  25/.  for  mistresses.  To  the  Commissioners,  who  felt  that 
teachers  have  a  hard  life  and  are  more  exposed  to  the  dangers 
of  epidemics  than  ordinary  people,  those  retiring  ages  appeared 
to  be  decidedly  too  high ;  but  the  eminent  actuary  who  settled 
the  figures  and  details  of  the  scheme  for  the  Government,  and 
who  traced  the  careers  of  nearly  32,000  teachers,  came  to  the 
conclusion  'that  the  teachers'  chances  of  living  are  far  in 
excess  of  what  are  called  the  select  lives '  in  the  various  in- 
surance offices. 

The  quality  and  prices  of  the  books  to  be  used  in  National 
schools  was  a  subject  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
missioners from  the  very  outset.  A  Cheap  Book  Society  was 
established  in  Dublin  in  1814,  for  providing  useful  and  in- 
structive books  of  a  secular  character,  to  supersede  the  immoral 
and  vicious  books  then  in  use  in  schools  and  amongst  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people.  The  Kildare  Place  Society  appealed  to 
Parliament  for  a  grant  to  enable  them,  by  the  publication  of 
good  books,  to  cope  with  this  great  difficulty,  and  in  1815 
readily  obtained  a  vote  of  6,000/.  for  the  purpose.  In  those 
early  times  the  Catholic  Book  Society  also  published  some 
useml  little  works,  which  obtained  a  considerable  circulation. 
But  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  found  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  school  still  polluted  by  the  immoral  verses  and 
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the  BJekening  Btories  read  aloud  from  day  to  day  hj  children 
whoee  natures  were  simple  and  whose  hearts  were  pure.  Very 
qmf^jf  the  Commissioners  edited  and  published  a  series  of 
Bchocd-books,  and  sold  them,  at  reduced  rates,  to  the  managers 
of  schools.  The  use  of  these  books  was  not  compulsory ;  but, 
practically^  owing  to  their  cheapness  and  ezceUence,  no  other 
books  could  command  a  footing  in  the  National  schools.  In 
the  course  of  time,  the  admirable  fitness  of  the  books — ^particu- 
larly the  class-reading  books — ^for  the  education  of  children  in 
primary  schools  became  so  generally  known  and  appreciated, 
that  applications  for  their  purchase  were  frequently  received 
from  persons  and  societies  connected  with  education  in 
England^  Scotland,  and  the  Colonies ;  and  the  Conunissioners 
felt  it  to  be  consistent  with  their  principles  as  promoters  of  edu- 
cation to  yield  to  such  applications,  and  to  sell  the  books  to  all 
comers,  not  at  the  reduced  prices  at  which  they  were  supplied 
to  National  schools,  but  on  terms  which  secured  a  moderate 
profit  In  184^  the  leading  booksellers  of  London,  repre^ 
aented  by  Longman  &  Co.  and  John  Munay,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Prime  Minister,  protested  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commissioners,  as  an  unjust  and  impolitic  in- 
terference with  private  enterprise ;  and,  in  suppoirt  of  their 
protest  ^against  what  they  designated  a  Government  manufac- 
toiy  of  school-books  in  Ireland,  they  showed  that,  exclusive  of 
the  books  sold  by  agents  of  the  Commissioners  in  London  and 
dsewhere,  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  books  supplied  to 
English  schools  in  connection  with  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  came  from  the  depository  of  the  Commissioners 
in  Dnblin.  In  the  course  of  their  remonstrance,  the  book- 
aellers  assailed,  not  only  the  principle  of  free  sale,  but  the 
merits  of  the  books  issued  by  the  Commissioners.  On  the 
latter  point.  Lord  John  Kussell,  in  his  reply,  observed : — 

*  The  sale  of  their  books  in  the  colonies  and  in  foreign 
countries  proves,  at  least,  that  they  are  not  of  the  inferior 
quality  which  you  ascribe  to  them.  Indeed,  in  point  of 
general  reputation,  it  is  certain  that  some  of  the  books  written 
or  compiled  for  the  Irish  schools  stand  very  high.' 

The  upshot,  however,  of  the  booksellers'  agitation  was  that 
the  Commissioners  limited  the  sale  of  their  books  to  their  own 
achools ;  but  private  publishers  have,  up  to  this  day,  found  it 
to  be  their  interest  to  reproduce  the  Irish  books,  for  sale  in 
the  open  market,  and  it  is  well  known  that  a  considerable 
demand  for  them  exists  in  various  places,  especially  in  the 
colonies. 

I  have  thought  it  a  matter  of  no  little  interest  to  make 
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special  reference  to  this  episode^  as  an  illustration  of  the  fruits 
of  educational  enterprise  and  public  spirit,  in  contrast  with  the 
deadly  stagnation  of  thought  and  of  scholastic  purpose  that 
characterised  the  delineation  of  the  dark  period  in  Irish 
education,  with  which  I  opened  my  address. 

The  Commissioners^  as  I  have  said^  do  not  attempt  to  force 
the  use  of  their  books.  They  have  no  desire  to  be  publishing 
monopolists.  For  obvious  reasons^  however,  they  require  that 
any  book  proposed  for  use  in  a  National  school  shall  be  sub- 
mitted for  their  sanction.  But  this  is  the  only  limitation  to  a 
free  use  in  National  schools  of  books  by  whomsoever  written 
or  published. 

The  function  of  educationists  is  to  discover  methods  of 
instruction ;  the  function  of  Governments  is  to  discover  tests 
of  efficiency.  In  respect  to  the  latter  function,  the  great  dis- 
covery of  modern  times  is  the  system  of  payment  for  ascer- 
tained results. 

When  advocating  the  establishment  of  parish  schools, 
Adam  Smith  spoke  of  *  the  master  *  as  *  being  partly  but  not 
wholly  paid  by  the  public;  because  if  he  were  wholly 
or  principally  paid  by  it,  he  would  soon  learn  to  neglect 
his  business.'  The  Irish  master  is  principally  paid  by  the 
public:  for,  as  I  have  already  observed,  four-fifths  of  his  in- 
come are  derived  from  the  Parliamentary  grant;  but  the 
application  of  the  system  of  payment  for  results  is  a  safeguard, 
even  more  telling  than  that  contemplated  by  Adam  Smithy 
against  any  possible  neglect  of  *  business.'  When  the  Com- 
missioners adopted  the  principle  of  payment  for  results,  they 
decided  not  to  make  it  the  basis  of  all  the  payment  a  teacher 
might  receive  from  them.  They  felt  that  as  a  teacher  enjoyed 
a  permanent  appointment,  he  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  have 
some  permanent  income ;  and,  accordingly,  they  simply  tacked 
the  earnings  possible  under  a  scale  of  payment  for  results  as 
a  bonus  to  his  class  salary.  The  class  salary  is  fixed  and 
certain — the  bonus  is  apportioned  to  the  ascertained  resnltB. 
In  the  working  of  this  compound  plan,  which  had  its  origin  in 
a  scheme  of  education  devised  for  Trinidad  in  1869,  it  ib  found 
that,  on  the  average,  two-thirds  of  the  teacher's  income  from 
the  Board  constitute  the  class  salary,  the  remaining  third 
being  derived  from  results. 

It  would  be  more  than  human  to  expect  that  teachers,  or 
indeed  any  class  of  persons,  would  take  kindly  to  a  system  of 
tests  that  makes  even  a  portion  of  their  income  contingent 
upon  the  fulfilment  of  conditions  which,  to  some  extent,  are 
precarious  and,  to  a  far  larger  extent,  dependent  upon  in- 
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cessanthard  work.     Accordingly » the  teachers,  as  a  body^  do 
not  like  the  scheme.     On  the  other  hand,  I  can  unreservedly 
state  that,  of  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  managers  of  schools 
who  have  conferred  with  me  upon  the  scheme,  I  have  met 
onlj  one  who  disapproved  of  it.     More  than  once  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops,  who  represent  the  managers  of  four-fifths  of 
the  schools,  have  unanimously  expressed  the  highest  commen- 
dation of  the  scheme.     But  it  would  be  the  sheerest  fatuity  to 
ignore  the  enormous  improvement  in  the  education   of  the 
people  which  this  results  system,  as  a  system  of  tests,  has  pro- 
duced.   It  has  been  in  operation  only   nine  years.     In  that 
period  the  average  attendance  has  increased  32  per  cent.    The 
local  emoluments  of  the  teachers  have  increased  119  per  cent. 
The  percentage  of  children  in  the  higher  classes,  before  the 
results  period,  never  quite  reached  8  ;  last  year,  it  was  nearly 
24  per  cent.     The  centesimal  proportion  of  the  proficient  to 
the  total  number  examined  in  each  branch  is  the  best  indica- 
tion of  the  merits  of  a  school.     Selecting  the  published  educa- 
tional returns  of  1870  (before  the  system  of  results  had  been 
decided  upon),  and  comparing  them  with  those  of  1880  (when 
the  system  was  in  full  operation),  I  find  the  following  re- 
markable contrasts  :-r- 


Year 

1 

Reading 

Writing 

Arith- 
metic 

Spelling 

or 

Dictation 

Grammar 

Geo- 
graphy 

1870    . 

1880   . 

1. 

70-5 
91-4 

57-7 
93-8 

54-4 
74-8 

61- 
80-6 

31-5 

59-8 

44-5 
58-6 

As  regards  the  three  essential  subjects,  these  percentages 
for  1880  compare  favourably  with  the  English  returns  : — 

Sabject  England  Ireland 

Reading  .  .  .  88-2  91-4 

Writing  .  .  .  80-4  93*8 

Arithmetic  .  •  .  74-9  74-8 

But  it  is  not  by  figures  alone,  even  such  figures  as  these, 
that  the  fruits  of  the  system  of  tests  by  individual  results  can 
be  satisfactorily  gauged.  These  fruits  are  manifest  in  a  re- 
vival of  educational  enterprise,  in  more  earnest  management, 
more  skilful  organisation,  and  more  rational  methods.  The 
system  forces  teachers  to  be  exact  in  their  teaching,  and  it 
forces  the  Commissioners  to  be  exact  in  their  tests.  But  its 
most  conspicuous  fruit  is  the  emancipation  of  the  junior  classes 
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— the  first  and  second — from  the  doom  of  a  stagnation  which 
has  hitherto  been  the  reproach  of  popular  education.  There 
is  not  now  a  little  child  in  a  National  school,  even  in  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  country,  who  does  not  feel  that  he, 
too,  has  an  important  part  to  play  in  the  educational  tourna- 
ment which  comes  off  annually  at  the  results  examination,  and 
the  preparation  for  which  is  going  on  every  day  throughout 
the  year.  He  has  to  make  his  requisite  number  of  attendances, 
to  write  the  set  number  of  copies,  to  get  off  by  heart  the 
appointed  pieces  of  poetry,  and  to  master  the  necessary 
chapters  and  books  in  the  various  subjects  of  his  course.  At 
home  and  at  school,  his  thoughts  are  about  the  great  results 
day.  His  father  and  mother  participate  in  the  excitement. 
Now,  there  was  nothing  of  this  sort  under  the  old  system, 
nothing  of  this  thought  and  anxiety  and  interest  about  school 
life,  and  certainly  nothing  which  comes  so  close  to  the  ideal 
of  a  community  of  managers,  inspectors,  teachers,  and  chil- 
dren, bent  upon  making  the  most  of  the  opportunities  of 
education. 

My  time  enables  me  to  state  only  summarily  that  the 
curriculum  of  the  National  schools  of  Ireland  embraces,  as 
obligatory  subjects  of  instruction,  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  agriculture  (for  boys),  book- 
keeping, and  needlework  (for  girls).  The  results  fees  for 
these  subjects  are  graduated  according  to  a  scale  ranging  from 
a  possible  earning  per  pupil  of  5s.  in  the  first  class  to  1 7s.  6d. 
in  the  sixth.  Then  there  are  extra  branches  for  which  special 
results  fees  are  provided,  but  some  of  which  must  be  taught 
outside  of  the  ordinary  school  hours.  These  branches  are 
music,  drawing,  practical  subjects  for  girls,  physical  geography, 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  Irish,  the  physical  and  natural  sciences, 
and  mathematics. 

I  may,  even  ever  so  briefly,  refer  to  only  one  of  the  com- 
pulsory subjects,  viz.  agriculture.  The  Commissioners  have 
tried  many  experiments  as  to  the  most  efficient  means  of  pro- 
moting agricultural  education.  They  have  tried  the  establish- 
ment of  large  model  farms,  which,  however,  have  not  proved 
successful,  and  which,  except  in  two  cases,  have  been 
abandoned.  For  a  diffusion  of  sound  agricultui'al  knowledge, 
however,  the  Commissioners  rely  most  upon  an-  intelligent 
teaching  of  the  agricultural  manuals  to  the  boys  in  rural 
schools  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  classes.  Upon  the  boys 
of  these  classes,  in  rural  schools,  the  study  of  agriculture  is 
obligatory.  Last  year,  results  fees  for  14,857  successful 
'  passes  '  in  agriculture  were  awarded.      Now   that,  through 
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die  operation  of  the  Land  Act,  farmers  have  acquired  very 
imDorUnt  rights  in  respect  to  their  holdings^  it  behoves  every- 
body interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country  to  make  them 
Bkilful  in  their  calling.  Tnis  brings  me  to  the  momentous 
question  of  school  attendance. 

The  usual  way  to  represent  the  numbers  on  the  rolls  of  schools 
is  togiye  the  number  attending  for  any  time^  long  or  short,  within 
t  given  period.     The  longer  the  given  period  the  greater,  of 
eoorse,  will  be  the  number  on  the  rolls,  especially  in  places  where 
population  fluctuates  or  attendance  is  irregular.     To  give  the 
nnmler  who  attended  at  any  time  during  the  year  is  to  include 
many  who,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  died,  or  abandoned  school 
altogether,  or  made  only  a  few  attendances,  or  who,  appearing  in 
different  schools  in  the  same  place  or  in  different  places,  were 
counted  twice  or  oflener.   At  the  same  time,  the  adoption  of  the 
>pui  of  a  year,  with  all  its  admitted  drawbacks  ana  imperfec- 
tums,  affords  to  the  educationist  excellent  material  for  investi- 
^  the  problem  of  school  attendance.     Taking  a  year  as  a 
as,  I  find  that  last  year  the  number  on  the  rolls  in  Ireland 
was  1,083,020,  or  1  in  5  of  the  population ;  and  that,  taking  so 
limited  a  period  as  a  fortnight  for  a  basis,  the  number  was 
671,877,  or  1  in  7*6  of  the  population.     The  average  attend- 
Mice  for  the  whole  year  was  468,557,  or  1  in  11  of  the  popula- 
tion.   These  three  numbers  may  be  proportionately  represented 
in  smaller  numbers  by  10, 6'2,  and  4-3.     But,  in  whatever  light 
these  numbers  may  be  viewed,  it  is  manifest  that  the  quality  of 
4e  attendance  is  susceptible  of  vast  improvement.     Deducting 
Saturdays,  holidays,  and  vacations,  I  find  that  the  number  of 
sehool  days  in  the  year  is  about  220.     But  another  important 
deduction  must  be  made.     Upon  the  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  small  farms  in  Ireland,  the  children  are  an  important 
factor  in  the  labour  of  the  farms.     Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
to  thm  parents,  at  the  busy  seasons,  their  labour  is  indispen- 
sable. Allowing  seven  weeks — equivalent  to  thirty-five  school- 
wys— in  Spring-time,  and  seven  weeks  more  in  Autumn,  for 
those  a^cultural  preoccupations,  we  have  a  residue  of  only 
150  available  school-days.     Now,  would  that  period  be  ample 
^  all  the  purposes  of  a  primary  education  ?     Abundantly  so. 
The  next  question  which  naturally  suggests  itself  is : — ^Would 
*he  expedient  to  force  parents  to  send  children  to  school  for 
«t  least  this  period  of  1 50  days  in  the  year  ? 

Compulsory  education  is  nothing  new.  It  had  its  origin  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  of  Germany,  when  perturbations  and 
troubles  so  overwhelmed  the  civil  Itfe  of  the  people  that  heroic 
'^WMures  had  to  be  invoked  to  rehabilitate  society.     The  law 
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of  compulsory  education  was  resorted  to  in  Gotha,  in  1643.  In 
1699  it  was  enforced  in  Prussia.  Every  form  of  government 
has  adopted  it.  Even  the  democratic  Switzerland  has  made  it 
a  principle  of  public  education.  It  was  slow  in  its  approach  to 
the  British  Isles. 

Mr.  Forster,  however,  in  his  great  Education  Act  of  1870, 
espoused  it,  in  a  modified  form,  for  England.  And  it  was 
applied,  under  strong  and  efficient  conditions,  to  Scotland  by 
the  Education  Act  of  1872.  The  Elementary  Education  Act 
of  1880  goes  far  to  make  the  law  of  compulsory  education  in 
England  still  more  extensive  in  its  application. 

If  the  people  sent  their  children  regularly  to  school,  com- 
pulsory legislation  would,  of  course,  be  unnecessary.     At  one 
time,  I  trusted  so  implicitly  in  the  determination  of  the  Irish 
people  to  educate  their  children  that  I  declined  to  believe  it 
necessary  to  introduce  compulsory  laws.     But  years  are  passing 
BO  rapidly,  school  attendance  is  still  so  incomplete  and  irregular, 
and  the  opinion  of  nearly  every  leading  person  whom  I  have 
consulted  upon  the  question  is  so  strongly  in  favour  of  some 
measure  of  compulsion,  that  at  last  I  feel  myself  constrained  to 
accept  the  principle — subject  to  the  limitations  which  I  have 
been  indicating.     The  measure  should,  of  course,  be  most  care- 
fully constructed,  so  as  not  to  be  hard  upon  the  poor,  and,  above 
all,  80  as  not  to  invade,  to  the  extent  of  a  hair's  breadth,  the 
sacred  domain  of  conscience.     It  might  be  provided  that — 
(a)  Wherever  there  was  a  pubhc  school  witliin  a  distance 
of  two  miles,  a  parent  should  be  bound,  under  a  stated 
penalty,  to  send  his  children,  from  six  to  thirteen  years 
of  age,  to  school  for  at  least  150  days  in  each  year; 
(J)  That  any  parent  who,  in  the  month  of  January,  made 
a  statutable  declaration  that  within  two  miles  of  his 
residence  there  was  no  school  to  which  on  conscientious 
grounds — religious  grounds — ^he  could  send  his  chil- 
dren, should,  until  the  31st  of  the  following  December, 
be  dispensed  from  the  obligations  of  the  Act,  unless, 
in  the  meantime,  a  school  to  which  the  declaration 
did  not  apply  were  established  within  the  prescribed 
distance. 
There  are  so  many  local  agencies  of  an  official  character 
available  in  Ireland,  that  the  administration  of  the  Act  would 
present  no  serious  difficulty. 

For  reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail,  the  English 
machinery  of  School- Attendance  Committees  for  carrying  out 
the  compulsory  law  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  impracticable  in 
Ireland. 
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The  fines  inflicted  upon  negligent  parents  Bbould  be  allocated 
to  the  teachers  of  the  schools  which  the  truant  children  might 
consdentioiislj  hare  attended.  At  all  events^  they  should  be 
applied  to  strictly  educational  purposes. 

A  dissatisfying  phase  of  this  question  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion is  that  its  operation  ceases  when  the  child's  foot  is  barely 
placed  on  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder  of  real  education.     It  is 
precisely  when  the  rudimentary  education  ends  at  thirteen  or 
fourteen  that  some  effort  should  be  made  to  induce  youths  to 
coltivate  how  to  become  readers  and  students,  how  to  observe 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  how  to  recognise  the  application 
of  science  to  their  trades  and  callings.   In  Saxony,  it  is  provided 
that  after  boys  have  left  the  ordinary  school  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, they  are  required  to  attend  Fortbildungsschulen  (schools 
for  further  development),  for  four  or  six  hours  weekly,  with  a 
Tiew  of  supplementing  the  education  of  the  ordinary  schools, 
aad  of  applying  the  new  instruction  chiefly  to  the  requirements 
of  their  respective  avocations.     A  few  years  ago,  I  found  that 
at  Dresden  these  schools  assembled  on  Wednesday  afternoons. 
Their  institution  is  an  admirable  conception.     Not  only  does  it 
tend  to  cultivate  a  retention  of  the  ordinary  school  course  at  a 
period  in  a  boy's  lifetime  when  he  is  prone  to  forget  it ;  but  it 
paves  the  way  for  the  habit  of  self-culture — a  habit  which,  in 
after-life,  will  be  absolutely  inestimable  to  him.     For  the  last 
six  years,  this  system  has  been  working  satisfactorily  in  Saxony. 
I  should  like  to  see  it,  in  a  modified  form,  introduced  into 
Ireland,  not  as  a  compulsory  provision  (for  the  less  tension  we 
apply  to  the  compulsory  system,  the  more  likely,  in  this  country, 
is  the  system  to  succeed),  but  as  a  voluntary  arrangement  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils.     In  an  address  upon  popular 
education,  it  is  not,  I  hope,  irrelevant  to  say  a  brief  word  on 
behalf  of  the  adolescent  class — the  young  apprentice  and  the 
young  labourer,  the  class  most  subject  to  moral  and  social 
disaster,  and,  unhappily,  the  most  neglected  in  the  whole  round 
of  human  economy ;  and  I  trust  that  it  is  not  unfitting  to  com- 
mend ibis  large  and  important  class  to  your  serious  and  bene- 
volent consideration. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  great  forbear- 
ance in  listening  so  patiently  to  me.  It  was  not  without  consider- 
able misgiving  that  I  hoped  to  interest  you  in  a  review  of  Irish 
Popular  Education.  A  theme  the  treatment  of  which,  in  its 
early  chapters,  might  admit  of  a  brighter  rendering  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  more  attractive  to  you,  as  it  certainly 
would  have  been  more  grateful  to  myself.  But  if,  in  nervous 
phrases^  I  have  had  to  depict  the  dark  episodes  of  Irish  Educa- 
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tion  in  bygone  centuries,  I  have  happily  been  able  to  brighten 
my  narrative  with  thoughts  suggestive  of  the  originality  of 
De  la  Salle^  the  benevolence  of  Franke,  the  enthusiasm  of  Lan- 
caster, the  ardour  of  Wyse,  and  the  persistency  of  Brougham ; 
thoughts  that  I  cannot  dissociate  from  a  name  which  I  have 
reserved  for  my  last  word  and  my  largest  tribute — the  name  of 
the  great  Irishman  who,  with  a  patriotism  as  pure  as  that  of 
Grattan,  and  a  sagacity  as  marvellous  as  that  of  Burke,  for 
thirty-two  years,  through  shade  and  through  sunshine,  through 
storm  and  tiirough  calm,  stood  at  the  helm  of  the  good  ship 
'  Irish  National  Education,'  and  finally  anchored  her  in  pro- 
sperous waters :  need  I  say  that  I  refer  to  him  who  was  Besi-^ 
dent  Commissioner  from  1839  to  1871,  the  late  Sir  Alexander 
Macdonnell  ? 


ON 

HEALTH. 

BY 

CHARLES  CAMERON,  M.D.,  LLD.,  M.P. 


THERE  never  has  been  a  period  since  the  days  of  ^scu- 
lapius  during  which  so  much  has  been  accomplished  to 
entitle  medicine  to  take  a  place  among  the  exact  sciences  as 
withm  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Up  to  that  period  we 
blew  diseases  only  as  groups  of  effects.  Of  their  causes  we 
had  no  certain  knowledge.  In  dealing  with  the  various  mala- 
dies^ the  physician  dealt  only  with  their  symptoms ;  and  unless 
by  accident — as  in  the  use  of  quinine  against  malarial  fevers — 
he  failed  to  direct  his  remedy  against  the  real  hidden  cause  of 
the  complaint.  As  the  methods  of  research  adopted  became 
stricter  and  more  systematic  a  mass  of  information  was  accu- 
mdated,  pointing  generally  in  one  direction^  and  enabling 
more  accurate  hypotheses  to  be  framed;  but  although  for 
Tears  past  what  is  termed  the  germ  theory  of  disease  has  been 
generally  accepted  among  scientific  men^  it  is  only  recently 
that  the  organisms  themselves  have  been  identified,  and  it  is  only 
within  a  period  to  be  reckoned  by  months  rather  than  by  years 
tliat  their  habits  have  been  so  exposed  to  us  that  it  is  already 
m  onr  power  in  many  cases  to  isolate  them  from  the  living 
body  and  cultivate  them  in  artificial  soils^ — to  multiply,  destroy, 
modify,  weaken,  or  intensify  them  at  pleasure.  Ii,  then,  as  is 
obvious,  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  tactics  of  the 
foes  we  have  to  contend  against,  in  our  battle  with  those 
nialadies  which  sap  the  health  and  life  of  mankind,  is  essential 
to  the  waging  of  successful  war  against  them,  there  never  has 
been  a  time  when  the  physician  could  look  forward  with  so 
nmch  certainty  as  now  to  a  speedy  solution  of  many  problems 
hitherto  deemed  inscrutable;   or  thp  ipan  of  soienoe  coul4 
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anticipate  \vith  so  much  hope  the  possibility  of  triumph^  not 
merely  over  individual  cases,  but  over  whole  genera  of  disease. 

I  have  therefore  thought  that  I  could  not  choose  a  more 
opportune  theme  for  the  address  which,  as  President  of  the 
Health  Department  of  this  Association,  I  am  called  upon  to 
deliver,  than  the  light  cast  by  recent  discoveries  upon  the 
nature  of  virulent  and  infectious  maladies,  the  practical  account 
to  which  those  discoveries  have  already  been  turned,  and  one 
jor  two  lessons  which  they  suggest  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
servation of  the  public  health. 

The  first  idea  to  be  grasped  is  that  specific  diseases  are  like 
specific  forms  of  animal  or  vegetable  life — they  can  be  pro- 
duced only  by  specific  pre-existing  germs  or  seeds.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  spontaneous  generation  of  the  entities  which 
cause  disease,  any  more  than  there  is  of  the  innumerable  forms 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  which  make  their  appearance 
wherever  a  material  suitable  for  their  development  is  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere. 

We  know  that  the  air  is  full  of  floating  living  particles, 
ready  to  spring  into  activity  whenever  they  may  light  upon  a 
congenial  soil.  We  know  that  in  such  numbers  do  they  in 
many  cases  exist,  that  present  but  the  proper  soil,  and  the 
appropriate  germ  inevitably  finds  its  way  to  it  We  know,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  but  filter  the  air,  purify  it  from  such 

ferms,  and  without  their  intervention  no  form  of  life  can  arise, 
t  has  long  been  suspected  that  the  same  was  the  case  with 
certain  specific  diseases,  especially  with  what  are  known  as 
zymotic  diseases.  It  has  long  been  considered  probable  that 
the  symptoms  which  constitute  each  particular  malady  were 
due  to  the  invasion  of  the  system  by  some  microscopic  organism 
which,  multiplying  itself  within  the  living  body,  gave  rise  to 
the  phenomena  and  constitutional  disturbance  which  physicians 
described  as  the  disease.  It  has  now  been  proved  that  this 
is  so  in  a  number  of  diseases  where  such  an  origin  was  never 
suspected,  so  much  so  that  it  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  of 
medical  science  at  the  present  moment  that  it  is  the  case  in 
every  contagious  and  infectious  disease,  as  well  as  in  a  number 
of  diseases  whose  communicability  is  so  masked  that  up  to  the 
present  it  has  been  generally  believed  not  to  exist.  Nay,  even 
certain  diseased  conditions,  which — as  in  the  case  of  wounds — 
were  so  universal  that  the  fact  of  their  being  other  than  normal 
was  formerly  never  dreamt  of,  have  been  proved  to  be  due  to 
the  same  cause,  viz.  an  invasion  of  the  body  from  without  by 
living  organisms.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  the  chain  of  discoveries  of  which  I  speak  that  it  is  precisely 
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m  such  a  case  that  Professor  Lister's  great  practical  application 

of  a  principle  which,  at  the  time  of  its  enunciation,  could  be 

arriyed  at  only  by  a  process  of  reasoning  based  on  apparently 

remote  analogy,  proved  that  the  deadly  constitutional  distturb- 

ance  which  was  previously  regarded  as  the  natural  consequence 

of  ereiy  serious  wound  or  surgical  operation  was  really  as  much 

dependent  on  the  introduction  of  air-carried  germs  of  living 

organisms  as  was  the  appearance  of  those  lower  forms  of  life 

in  the  animal  or  vegetable  infusions  to  which  I  have  referred ; 

and  that  if  these  germs  were  but  excluded,  the  healing  of 

wonnds — however  serious — would  be   accomplished  by  the 

promptest  and   simplest   of   processes — processes    previously 

blown  occasionally  to  occur,  but  so  rarely  that  they  were 

regarded  as  mere  eccentricities  of  Nature,  while  their  reverse 

was  looked  upon  as  her  rule. 

Now,  it  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  impossibility  of 
for^eemg  to  what  results  any  scientific  investigation  or  dis- 
covery may  lead,  that  the  great  advance  recently  made  in  our 
knowledge  as  to  the  causation  of  disease  is  to  be  traced  to  a 
Tery  large  extent  to  certain  investigations  made  by  a  French 
chemist,  M.  Pasteur,  with  regard  to  fermentation.  These 
researches  were  undertaken  with  the  view  of  enabling  the 
French  wine-grower  to  avoid  those  losses  to  which  he  was 
exposed  from  the  want  of  means  of  controlling  the  ferments 
on  which  the  change  of  the  grape-juice  into  wine  depends. 
These  ferments,  as  every  one  knows,  consist  of  microscopic 
vegetable  organisms  which  develop  in  the  pressed  grape.  They 
owe  their  appearance  there  to  existing  germs,  borne  by  the 
Mr,  which  find  in  the  wine-must  a  fitting  soil  for  their  develop- 
ment From  local  circumstances,  from  the  accident  of  a  wet 
OT  dry,  a  hot  or  cold  season,  the  grape-juice  exposed  to  fer- 
mentation possesses  different  constitutions.  The  ferment 
spores  which  make  their  way  to  it  are  not  homogeneous,  and 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  medium  in  which  they  find 
themselves  they  develop  what  from  the  wine-grower's  point  of 
▼iew  is  regarded  as  a  healthy  or  unhealthy  fermentation,  and 
pve  rise  to  a  sound  or  a  diseased  wine.  To  control,  then,  these 
diseases  of  wines  was  the  object  of  M.  Pasteur's  researches, 
the  result  of  which  has  been  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
^  nature  of  disease. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  facts  elicited  in  the  course  of  M. 
Pasteur's  investigations  on  fermentation  that  first  suggested 
to  Lister  the  theory  on  which  his  method  is  based.  Up.  to 
that  time — ^now  some  fifteen  years  ago — it  was  known  to  the 
>Qrgeonthat  the  gravest  laceration  of  tissue  might  occur  under 
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an  unbroken  skin  without  any  danger  of  suppuration,  but  tliat 
if  the  skin  were  broken  and  ihe  lacerated  tissues  brought  into 
contact  with  the  air,  suppurative  action,  attended  with  great 
constitutional  disturbance,  was  the  dangerous  and — it  was 
believed — the  inevitable  consequence.  The  same  difference 
was  recognised  with  regard  to  wounds  made  in  surgical  opera- 
tions, which  were  known  to  be  almost  certainly  followed  by 
suppuration  if  they  were  external,  while  the  reverse  was  the 
case  when  it  could  be  so  contrived  that  the  air  should  not 
reach  them.  Taking  Pasteur's  researches  regarding  fermenta- 
tion and  the  allied  subject  of  spontaneous  generation  in  con- 
nection with  these  facts.  Lister  asked  himself  whether  this 
difference  might  not  be  due  to  the  disturbing  fermentative 
action  of  invisible  organisms  borne  to  the  surface  of  the  wound 
by  the  atmosphere.  If  so,  if  these  could  be  destroyed  suppura- 
tion would  be  averted,  and  the  fracture  where  the  bone  had 
pierced  the  skin  might  be  repaired  as  easily  as  that  where  the 
skin  remained  intact ;  the  incision  made  in  amputating  a  limb 
would  give  rise  to  as  little  constitutional  disturbance  and 
would  heal  as  readily  as  the  internal  cut  which  had  been  so 
contrived  by  the  surgeon  that  no  air  could  find  access  to  it 
The  experiment  was  made.  By  careful  use  of  carbolic  acid 
the  air-borne  germs  were  destroyed,  and  the  results  followed 
for  which  Lister  had  ventured  to  hope. 

Now,  although  Mr.  Lister's  discovery  has  revolutionised 
surgery  throughout  the  world,  and  has  made  his  name  familiar 
in  every  country  in  Europe,  there  have  been  sceptics  who 
object  that  if  there  were  any  truth  in  the  theory  these  air-borne 
germs  should  settle  and  multiply  themselves  in  every  cut,  and 
that  the  danger  from  the  most  trifling  incision  should  be  as 
great  as  it  is  from  the  most  serious.  I  mention  this  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  a  most  important  fact  in 
connection  with  the  micro-organisms  to  which  these  germs 
give  rise— without  which,  indeed,  the  higher  forms  of  animals 
which  they  infest  must  speedily  succumb  before  their  attacks. 
If  their  invasion  is  undertaken  in  insufficient  force,  or  upon 
an  animal  in  sufficiently  robust  health,  they  are  refused  a  foot- 
hold, and  expelled ;  or  if  they  have  secured  a  lodgment  in  the 
tissues,  they  are,  so  to  speak,  laid  hold  of  and  digested  by  them. 
This  is  not  a  mere  theoretical  assertion.  The  fact  has  been 
repeatedly  observed  and  demonstrated  with  respect  to  organ- 
isms which  give  rise  to  various  diseases. 

For  many  years  microscopists  have  been  aware  of  the 
existence  of  apparently  independent  living  organisms  in  the 
blood  and  tissues  of  animals  suffering  from  various  diseases, 
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bat  of  their  nature,  and  of  their  relation  to  the  disease^  or 
whether  in  fact  they  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  little  or 
nothing  was  known.     The  first  systematic  investigation  into 
the  subject  attended  with  striking  practical  results  may  be 
said  to  be  that  undertaken  by  M.  Pasteur  into  what  was 
known  as  the  disease  of  silkworms.      In  1853  the  quantity  of 
silk  produced  in  France  had  reached  some   26^000  tons,  a 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  whole  world.     In  1854  a  falling 
offoonunenced,  and  this  processed  so  rapidly  that  in  1865  the 
crop  was  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  amount  I  have  named. 
This  result  was  due  to  a  disease  which  had  appeared  among 
the  silkworms^  and  which  threatened  rapidly  to  extinguish  one 
of  the  most  important  industries  of  France.     At  this  juncture 
the  French  Minister  of  Agriculture  commissioned  M.  Pasteur, 
whose  researches  concerning  the  process  of  fermentation  had 
been  attended  with  such  remarkable  results,  to  undertake  an 
investigation  into  the  malady  which  was  destroying  the  silk- 
wonn.    The  result  was,  as  he  had  shown  the  wine-grower  how 
noiious  fermentation  might  be  guarded  against,  so  now  he 
showed  the  silk  producer  how  the  silkworm  could  be  regene- 
rated and  the  disease  stamped  out.     Previous  observers  had 
noticed  in  the  juices  of  diseased  silkworms  tiny  microscopic 
corpuscles,  but  of  their  nature,  or  the  rdle  which  they  played 
in  the  disease,  nothing  definite  was  known.     To  these   M. 
Pasteur  directed  his  attention.     He  soon  ascertained  that  they 
were  living  organisms,  which,  multiplying  themselves  in  the 
silkworm's  body,  constituted  the  real  cause  of  the  malady.    By 
watching  their  development  M.  Pasteur  made  this  important 
discovery,  that  they  take  a  considerable  time  to  spread  within 
the  insect's  tissues  to  such  an  extent  as  to  do  very  much  mis- 
chief.   If  a  healthy  larva  was  not  infected  until  it  had  com- 
pleted a  portion  of  its  existence,  the  ravages  of  the  disease 
had  made  comparatively  little  progress  when  it  entered  into 
the  chrysalis  stage.     It  spun  an  excellent  cocoon,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  the  silk-spinner  was  as  valuable  as  its  healthy 
neighbour.     If,  however,  it  were  reserved  for  the  production 
of  eggs,  the  corpuscle  had  b^  the  time  it  became  a  butterfly 
saade  such  progress  within  its  body,  that  it  had  penetrated 
even  into  the  eggs  it  produced,  and  a  greater  or  smaller  pro- 
portion of  these  contained  corpuscles.     The  silkworm  which 
issued  from  an  infected  egg  inevitably  died  before  it  could 
produce  silk.     But  M.  Pasteur  observed  that  even  among  the 
eggs  produced  by  the  most  infected  butterfly  a  certain  pro- 
portion were  sound.     Here,  then,  was  a.  fact  which,  properly 
Utilised,  might  enable  him  to  restore  to  health  the  valuably 
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indigenous  breed  of  the  insect.     For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  although,  by  the  expedient  of  procuring  his  eggs  from 
uninfected  countries,  the  French  silk-grower  might  to  a  certain 
extent  maintain  his  crop,  he  did  so  only  by  abandoning  a  race 
which  by  careful  cultivation  had  been  brought  to  a  great  state 
of  perfection,  and  resorting  to  another  in  every  respect  its 
inferior.     Availing  himself,  therefore,  of  the  fact  that  if  even 
a  small  percentage  of  the  eggs  were  undiseased  their  offspring 
would,  if  their  health  could  be  preserved,  suffice  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  regenerated  and  healthy  race,  M,  Pasteur 
devised  a  system  whereby  each  silkworm  was  reared  by  itself 
under  careful  observation,  and  in  conditions  which  would  ensure 
the  healthy  insects  against  infection.     The  eggs  of  those  that 
retained  their  health  to  the  last — of  insects  which  after  they 
had  laid  their  eggs  the  microscope  showed  to  be  free  from  the 
disease — were  found  to  produce  a  perfectly  healthy  race.     By 
breeding  only  from  such  stock,  by  avoiding  conditions  favour- 
able to  the  production  of  the  disease  from  germs  which  might 
find  their  way  from  without,  M.  Pasteur  showed  that  in  a  short 
time  it  would  be  possible  to  regenerate  the  race  and  entirely 
to  stamp  out  the  disease.     He  showed,  too,  how,  when  circum- 
stances did  not  admit  of  such  elaborate  precautions,  a  seed 
might  be  secured  which,  if  not  absolutely  free  from  the  disease, 
would  still  afford  a  very  satisfactory  crop.     By  a  series  of 
striking  demonstrations  he  converted  the  silk-grower  to  his 
views,  and  his  services  obtained  the  recoscnition  not  only  of  his 
own  bat  of  foreign  Govemments. 

It  is  thirty  years  since  Dr.  Davaine  discovered  that  in 
the  splenic  fever  of  sheep  and  cattle — a  terribly  fatal  disease, 
which  Continental  writers  identify  as  the  plague  sent  upon 
the  cattle  of  Egypt — a  tiny  microscopic  organism,  measuring 
the  fraction  of  a  thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  was  to  be  found 
in  the  blood ;  and  subsequent  researches  induced  him  to  be- 
lieve that  this  was  the  true  cause  of  that  disease.  As  time 
passed,  other  microscopic  beings  were  discovered  in  the  blood 
and  tissues  in  other  diseases.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with 
any  attempt  to  describe  the  differences  which  these  organisms 
present,  for  subsequent  experience  has  shown  that  the  most 
deadly  may  be  undistinguishable  from  the  most  harmless  by  any 
detectable  physical  peculiarity.  Like  many  of  the  lowest  forms 
of  vegetation,  they  exhibit  movements  when  viewed  under 
the  microscope,  and  multiply  themselves  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  in  certain  circumstances  by  budding  or  subdivision 
like  the  yeast  plant,  and  in  others  by  the  production  of  genna 
or  spores.     In  1868,  while  M.  Pasteur  was  engaged  m  his 
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researches  on  the  silkworm  diseai^e,  M.   Chauveau^  a   dis- 
tmgoished  veterinary    surgeon   of   Lyons,  proved  that   the 
activity  of  every  form  of  infectious  virus  was  due  not  to  its 
solid  or  gaseous  constituents,  but  to  organised  particles  which 
it  contained.     In  1876,  Dr.  Koch,  a  German  physician,  suc- 
ceeded in  isolating  the  little  rod-like  organism  or  bacterium 
which  gave  rise  to  the  splenic  fever  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
and  in  cultivating  it  outside  the  animal  body.     In  this  he  only 
repeated  what  M.  Pasteur  had  long  before  done  in  the  case  of 
ferments,  when— in  order  to  study  their  action  uncomplicated 
by  the  effects  of  the  media  in  which  they  were  ordinarily  found 
—he  had  devised  the  method  of  cultivating  them  in  inorganic 
solations  containing  the  elements  necessary  for  their  growth. 
Eut  Dr.  Koch's  success  was  of  immense  scientific  importance, 
for  whereas  it  had   before  been  impossible   satisfactorily   to 
observe  the  development  and  peculiarities  of  any  of  these  or- 
ganisms, or  even  to  prove  beyond  possibility  of  cavil  that  it 
was  they,  and  not  the  organic  media  in  which  they  were  found, 
which  when  inoculated  on  other  animals   gave  rise  to  the 
disease,  it  now  became  practicable  to  remove  them  from  all 
possible  contamination,  and  to  prove  that  this  or  that  organism 
was  really  the  cause  of  this  or  that  malady.      Dr.  Koch's  dis- 
covery was  rapidly  followed  up  by  that  of  Dr.   Klein,   an 
eminent  German  physiologist  resident  in  London,  who  showed 
by  methods  similar  to  those  adopted  by  Koch,  that  the  disease 
blown  as  pig  typhoid  or  pig  plague  was  also  the  result  of  a 
microscopic  organism  which  he  succeeded  in  cultivating;  and 
about  two  years  ago  M.  Toussaint,  a  veterinary  surgeon  of 
Toulouse,  to  whom  I  shall  frequently  again  have  occasion  to 
refer,  achieved  a  like   success  with   the   bacterium   of  fowl 
cholera.     I  may  say  in  passing  that  this  is  a  disease  in  no 
respect  resembling  cholera,  but  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  ravaged  the  poultry  yards  of  France  coincidently  with 
im  epidemic  of  human  cholera,  it  acquired  that  unfortunate 
title.    M.  Pasteur  had  been  engaged  for  some  time,  at  the 
instance  of  the  French  Government,  investigating  the  causes 
of  the  splenic  fever  which  annually  wrought  such  havoc  among 
the  flocks  and  herds  of  France,  and  the  result  of  Toussaint's 
discovery  naturally  directed  his  attention  to  a  disease  pre- 
senting peculiar  facilities  for  experiment,  and  possessing  this 
feature  in  common  with  the  splenic  fever  of  cattle,  that  it  had 
been  proved  to  be  of  similar  parasitic  origin.     Having  once 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  fowl  cholera,  then,  his  extraordinary 
scientific  instincts  and  great  experience,  M.  Pasteur  was  able 
in  February  of  last  year  to  announce  to  the  French  Academy 
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of  Sciences  a  series  of  discoveries^  which^  followed  up  as  they 
have  been  by  himself  and  others,  have,  completely  revolu» 
tionised  our  ideas  of  the  nature  of  diseases  and  the  proper 
methods  of  dealing  with  them.  Within  little  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half — thanks  to  the  enterprise  and  emulation  of 
French  investigators — a  new  Romance  World  of  Contagions 
has  been  opened  up,  peopled  with  innumerable  microscopic 
races,  which  every  week  shows  to  be  more  and  more  sus- 
ceptible to  human  domination  and  control,  but  many  of  which 
are — till  tamed  by  science — so  fatal  to  mankind  that  the 
slightest  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  experimenter,  the 
accident  of  a  scratch  on  the  hand,  might  any  day  entail  u^n 
him  a  rapid  and  appalling  death. 

But  to  return  to  the  bacterium  of  fowl  cholera.  The 
vehicle  of  cultivation  employed  by  Toussaint  not  proving 
satisfactory,  M.  Pasteur's  first  care  was  to  find  a  more  con- 
genial medium,  and  this  he  soon  discovered  in  chicken  soup. 
If  the  point  of  a  needle  be  dipped  in  the  blood  of  a  fowl  suffer- 
ing from  chicken  cholera,  and  then  placed  in  a  vessel  con- 
taining pure  chicken  soup,  from  which  care  has  been  taken  to 
exclude  all  contamination  by  air-borne  germs,  and  a  suitable 
temperature  be  maintained,  the  bacterium  or  microbe — as 
M.  Pasteur  terms  it  and  cognate  organisms — multiplies  itself 
exceedingly,  rendering  the  liquid  turbid  by  its  presence.  If, 
after  this  process  has  gone  on  for  some  days,  a  drojx  of  the 
contents  of  this  vessel  be  transferred  to  another  portion  of 
similar  chicken  soup,  it,  too,  speedily  becomes  permeated  with 
the  organism.  The  process  may  be  repeated  a  hundred  times, 
and  the  result  inoculated  upon  fowls,  or  given  them  in  their 
food,  will  produce  the  same  fatal  effects.  But  if,  instead  of 
carrying  on  these  fresh  cultivations  at  intervals  of  a  few  days, 
you  allow  the  infected  chicken  soup  to  lie  over  for  a  rew 
weeks  or  months,  Pasteur  discovered  that  an  extraordinary 
change  occurs.  The  malignant  powers  of  the  bacterium 
diminish ;  it  becomes,  so  to  speak,  tamed,  or,  as  he  terms  it, 
'  attenuated.'  A  ^iven  quantity  of  infected  chicken  broth, 
even  at  the  hunoredth  rapid  cultivation,  inoculated  upon 
twenty  chickens,  would,  let  us  say,  prove  fatal  to  eighteen  of 
them.  If  the  same  infusion  were  allowed  to  remain  exposed 
to  the  oxygen  of  the  air  for  a  month,  it  would  be  so  far  attenu- 
ated that  it  would  only  prove  fatal,  say,  to  ten.  Exposure 
for  another  month  would  render  it  still  less  virulent,  so  that 
it  would  only  prove  fatal  to  two  or  three;  while  after  ex- 
posure for  six  or  eight  months  it  would  not  prove  fatal  in 
a  single  instance.    But  does  it  still  retain  any  act^ive  power  ? 
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and  if  80^  vhat  relation  does  it  manifest  to  the  original  disease  ? 
In  its  mo6t  attenuated  form  the  bacterium  gives  rise  only  to 
tiifliBg  local  symptoms,  not  at  first  recognisable  as  bearing 
taij  i&mty  to  the  deadly  fowl  cholera,  and  consisting  of  a 
small  local  slough.  But  the  extraordinary  and  valuable  fact 
discovered  by  M.  Pasteur  is  that  the  tamed  and  attenuated 
oi^fanisin  works  upon  the  system  a  change  protective  against 
Bubsequent  attacks  of  fowl  cholera,  exactly]  similar  to  that 
wbieh  had  been  remarked  to  be  enjoyed  by  fowl  that  had 
recovered  from  the  virulent  form  of  the  disease. 

Here,  then,  is  a  result  exactly  analogous  to  that  experienced 
in  the  protection  exercised  by  vaccination  with  cow-pox 
against  subsequent  attacks  of  small-pox,  only  in  the  one  case 
the  protective  virus  has  been  elaborated  in  the  laboratory  of 
nature,  in  the  other  in  that  of  art 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  do  more  than  allude  to  a  few 

of  the  many  curious  and  interesting  features  elicited  in  M. 

Pasteur's  research  as  to  the  life-history  of  this  parasite.     It  is 

rapidly  fatal  to  fowls  or  rabbits,  but  turkeys  and  guinea-pigs 

resist  its  effects^  and  in  these  it  gives  rise  simply  to  localised 

abscesses.     If  in  the  course  of  its  attenuation  a  series  of  rapid 

cultivations  be  made  from  a  stock  of  any  particular  strength, 

the  produce  retains  the  same  strength.     If  the  stock  killed  ten 

fowb  in  every  hundred,  its  progeny  will  continue  to  kill  the 

^me  proportion.     If  it  has  been  attenuated  below  the  fatal 

point,  the  stock  derived  from  it  continues  to  present  the  same 

benignity  of  character.     One  most  important  fact  elicited  is 

this,  that,  altogether  contrary  to  what  one  would  expect,  the 

most  virulent  organism  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  ordinary 

rapidly  fatal  cases  where  the  fowl  dies  in  the  course  of  a  few 

days,  but  in  a  much  rarer  form  of  the  disease,  where  the  bird 

lingers  for  weeks  or  months.     Then  the  microbe  acquires  such 

rindence  that  the  fraction  of  a  drop  of  blood  charged  with  it 

inoculated  on  a  score  of  hens  will  kill  every  one  of  them  within 

four-and-twenty  hours.     And  yet  even  this  doubly  poisonous 

Kp^es  of  the  organism  can  be  reduced  to  a  harmless  vaccine 

by  artificial  cultivation,  and  between  its  most  and  least  deadly 

forms  the  microscope  does  not  enable  us  to  detect  the  smallest 

diflerence. 

What  is  the  theory  of  the  protection  which  this  new  vacci- 
nation affords  ?  I  will  not  enter  into  the  details  of  the  theories 
which  have  been  advanced ;  suifice  it  to  say  that  the  world  has 
long  been  familiar  with  the  fact  that  one  occurrence  of  a  certain 
disease — such  as  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  typhus,  &c. — 
Jtt  an  individual,  effects  a  change  in  the  constitution  which, 
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except  in  very  rare  instances,  is  protective  against  any  recur- 
rence of  the  same  complaint.  Recent  discoveries  prove  that 
in  certain  instances  a  similar  change  is  effected  by  diseases  not 
identical  with  those  against  which  they  protect  Thus,  Pasteur 
has  found  that  inoculation  with  fowl  cholera  renders  at  least 
one  class  of  animals  refractory  against  subsequent  inoculation 
with  splenic  fever,  although  the  organisms  which  give  rise  to  the 
two  diseases  are  entirely  distinct.  But  in  the  course  of  his 
researches  into  the  mechanism  of  the  protection  thus  con- 
ferred, M.  Pasteur  discovered  a  very  curious  and  interesting 
fact.  One  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms  of  ordinary  fowl 
cholera  is  an  irresistible  drowsiness  which  overcomes  the  fowl 
attacked.  It  lies  down,  falls  asleep,  and  is  with  difficulty 
awakened,  only  to  sleep  again  until  finally  death  overtakes  it. 
Well,  M.  Pasteur,  in  the  course  of  his  researches,  filtered 
some  chicken  broth  in  which  the  disease-organism  had  been 
cultivated,  so  as  to  free  it  from  all  traces  of  it,  and  injected  the 
liquid  into  the  circulation  of  healthy  fowls.  After  a  short  time 
they  exhibited  the  same  symptoms  of  overpowering  sleepiness, 
and  that  whether  they  had  been  rendered  proof  against  the 
disease  by  previous  inoculation  or  not ;  but  instead  of  dying, 
after  four  or  five  hours  the  symptoms  passed  off,  and  they 
were  restored  to  perfect  health.  This  proves  that,  in  the 
course  of  its  development,  the  organism  of  fowl  cholera  by  a 
fermentative  action  gives  rise  to  a  narcotic  poison  which  occa- 
sions this  symptom,  a  symptom  which  masks  the  essential  phe- 
nomena of  the  disease,  but  which  can  be  altogether  separated 
from  it,  and  is  only  indirectly  incidental  to  it.  In  the  typhus 
fever  of  man  a  similar  symptom  is  constantly  noted,  and  the 
question  naturally  presents  itself.  Is  it  produced  in  a  similar 
way  ?  Here  is  a  curious  fact  bearing  on  the  point.  In  Senegal 
the  natives  are  subject  to  a  terrible  disease  known  among  them 
as  nelavan.  The  disease  takes  eighteen  months  or  two  years 
to  run  its  course.  It  is  attended  with  acute  pain,  stiffness  of 
the  limbs,  glandular  abscesses,  and  notably  with  constant 
drowsiness,  the  sleep  being  heavy  and  accompanied  with 
terrible  dreams.  The  patient  preserves  his  appetite  to  the  last, 
but  often  loses  his  reason,  and  invariably  dies.  A  French 
missionary  in  Senegal  addressed  a  communication  on  the 
subject  to  M.  D^clat,  a  French  physician  and  an  ardent  dis- 
ciple of  Pasteur's,  who,  suspecting  in  the  disease  a  parasitic 
origin,  recommended  the  missionary  to  try  a  treatment  having 
for  its  object  the  destruction  of  the  organism — ^its  probable 
cause — by  the  injection  into  the  circulation  of  phenic  acid. 
The  experiment  was  made  in  several  cases,  notably  m  one  where 
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the  ptient  was  in  so  advanced  a  stage  of  the  disease  that  the 
miflsionazj  was  onlj  induced  to  try  the  treatment  by  reflecting 
that  if  it  did  no  good  it  could  do  no  possible  harm ;  and  in 
eyeiy  instance  the  result  was  success.  The  organism  was  killed 
and  the  patient  recovered. 

Turning  now  to  the  Bacillus  anthracis,  the  organism  which 
gives  rise  to  splenic  fever  in  cattle^  M.  Pasteur  found  that  it, 
too,  could  be  cultivated  in  chicken  broth.  In  its  case,  how- 
ever, a  preliminary  difficulty  was  experienced.  The  class  of 
organisms  to  which  the  Bacillus  belongs  multiply  themselves 
in  two  ways — ^by  subdivision  of  their  cells  into  other  cells, 
which  rapidly  attain  the  dimensions  of  the  standard  cells ;  and 
secondly,  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  of  flowering  in  the 
higher  classes  of  plants,  resulting  in  the  production  of  spores 
or  seeds.  In  the  organism  which  gives  rise  to  the  potato 
disease,  for  example,  and  in  many  other  cases,  the  cells 
throughout  the  summer  spread  and  multiply  themselves  within 
the  tissues  of  the  invaded  plant  by  subdivision ;  but  on  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  they  make  their  way  to  its  surface,  and  there 
go  through  a  process  analogous  to  flowering,  which  results  in 
the  production  of  spores  or  germs  extremely  tenacious  of  life, 
and  which^  like  the  seed  of  the  higher  plants  or  the  eggs  of 
insects,  are  unaffected  by  frost,  and  ready  at  any  moment 
under  favourable  circumstances  to  spring  into  active  life.  So 
tenacious  of  life  are  these  spores  in  the  case  of  the  Bacillus  of 
splenic  fever,  that  M.  Pasteur  has  found  them  in  full  vitality  in 
pits  in  which  oxen  and  sheep  that  had  died  of  the  disease  had 
been  buried  for  ten  years.  He  has  proved,  too,  that  when  thus 
buried,  swallowed  by  earthworms  in  the  soil  from  which  these 
derive  their  nourishment,  they  are  brought  by  them  to  the 
surface,  and  may  thus  give  rise  to  fresh  outbreaks  of  the 
disease.  He  found  that  this  was  the  case  in  an  instance  where 
a  bullock  had  been  buried  in  a  pit  over  six  feet  deep.  His 
proofs  were  absolutely  conclusive.  He  placed  sheep  on  the 
ground,  and  they  took  the  disease.  He  separated  the  Bacillus 
germs  from  the  earth  by  washing  it,  and  multiplying  them  by 
cultivation,  found  that  by  inoculation  they  produced  the 
disease.  He  found  them  especially  in  the  casts  brought  to 
the  surface  by  earthworms,  and  in  the  contents  of  their  diges- 
tive organs ;  and  he  found,  further,  that  in  districts  where  the 
soil  was  of  such  a  nature  that  earthworms  were  rare,  the 
disease  when  accidentally  imported  was  not  found  to  spread. 

Here  is  an  anecdote  which  curiously  illustrates  how  scien- 
tific discoveries  may  come  about. 

In  1865,  Baron  Seebach  was  Saxon  Minister  at  Paris. 
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Having  suffered  severely  from  splenic  fever  on  his  Estate,  h^ 
took  great  interest  in  the  subject,  and  had  evidently  con- 
versea  with  the  French  Minister  of  Agriculture  respecting  it. 
The  result  was  that  he  was  asked  to  detail  his  experiences  in 
a  memorandum.  That  memorandum  the  French  Minister 
placed  in  M.  Pasteur*s  hands,  and  it  seems  to  have  given  him 
the  clue  to  the  manner  in  which  the  disease  is  spread.  It  has 
recently  been  published.  In  it  the  Baron  narrates  various 
circumstances  which  had  induced  him  to  think  that  his  enor- 
mous losses  from  splenic  fever  were  due  to  the  propagation  of 
the  disease  from  the  graves  of  dead  animals ;  but  what  con- 
firmed him  in  his  suspicions  was  this :  a  sheep  that  had  died 
of  the  disease  had  been  buried  in  the  corner  of  a  field  on  which 
a  crop  of  com  had  subsequently  been  grown,  and  which  the 
following  year  was  sown  with  clover.  The  attention  of  the 
Baron  had  been  accidentally  directed  to  the  place  at  the  time, 
and  one  day  in  passing  he  remarked  that  the  clover  had  grown 
with  exceptional  luxuriance  over  the  spot.  A  few  days  later 
he  noticed  that  some  one  had  stolen  the  clover  which  grew  at 
that  comer  of  the  field.  The  next  day  a  woman  on  his  property 
came  to  him  weeping,  to  tell  him  that  her  goat  had  just  died, 
and  her  cow  was  very  ill.  The  disease  was  found  to  be  splenic 
fever,  and  the  woman  confessed  that  it  was  she  who  had  stolen 
the  clover,  and  given  it  to  the  unfortunate  goat  and  cow. 

But  to  return  to  M.  Pasteur,  and  his  experiments  in  culti- 
vating the  Bacillus  of  this  disease.  He  was  not  the  man  to 
allow  himself  to  be  foiled  by  the  perversity  with  which  this 
organism  insisted,  when  artificially  cultivated,  on  running  to 
spores.  He  found  that,  by  maintaining  his  chicken  broth  at  a 
temperature  of  about  110°  F.,  he  could  prevent  spores  firom 
being  developed,  and  induce  the  organism  to  multiply  itself  by 
subdivision  like  its  congener  in  fowl  cholera.  He  found  that 
when  this  was  accomplished,  precisely  the  same  results  followed 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere  as  had  followed  in  the  other  case, 
but  with  much  greater  rapidity ;  that  the  organism  could  be 
tamed,  that  a  virus  could  be  produced  of  any  desired  degree  of 
attenuation,  and  that  when  it  was  sufficiently  attenuated, 
inoculated  upon  sheep  or  cattle,  it  gave  rise  only  to  trifling 
constitutional  results,  but  at  the  same  time  ^vrought  such  a 
change  in  the  system  of  the  animal  as  protected  it  against 
subsequent  attacks  of  splenic  fever,  just  as  effectually  as  was 
known  to  be  the  case  when  an  animal  recovered  from  the 
natural  disease. 

The  annual  losses  to  France  from  splenic  fever  being  close 
on  a  million  sterling,  the  commercial  value  of  this  discovery 
was  too  great  to  allow  it  long  to  remain  without  a  public  test. 
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In  May  last,  at  Melun^  before  a  number  of  scientific  authorities, 
fifty  sheep  were  taken,  twenty-five  inoculated  with  the  attenu- 
ated  or  tamed  organism,  and  ear-marked,  and  the  others  left 
untouched.  A  fortnight  afterwards  the  whole  number  were 
inoculated  with  splenic  fever.  On  the  twenty-five  previously 
inoculated  with  the  attenuated  Bacillus,  no  result  followed. 
As  to  the  others,  within  fifty  hours  the  whole  number  were 
dead  of  splenic  fever.  A  similar  public  test,  undertaken  in 
July,  exhibited  precisely  similar  consequences.  Since  then 
many  thousands  of  animals  have  been  inoculated  with  the 
attenuated  virus,  and  the  conmiercial  results  of  the  experiment 
will  soon  speak  for  themselves. 

The  practical  utility  of  M.  Pasteur's  discovery  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  tendency,  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  of 
the  BacUlus  of  splenic  fever  to  produce  spores.  The  spores 
produced  by  the  organism  at  any  stage  of  attenuation  give  rise 
to  a  race  presenting  the  same  degree  of  attenuation,  so  that 
once  a  virus  sufficienUy  attenuated  has  been  obtained,  it  has 
only  to  be  allowed  to  produce  spores  to  secure  a  vaccine  which 
will  keep  indefinitely,  under  any  conditions  of  temperature, 
and  is  ready  for  use  whenever  required.  But  M.  Pasteur  has 
discovered  that  not  only  can  this  Bacillus  be  attenuated,  but 
that  by  a  converse  process  it  can  be  restored  to  its  original 
virulence  and  ferocity.  This  Bacillus  anthracU  appears  to  be 
an  organism  of  very  cosmopolitan  taste,  so  far  as  Mammalia  are 
concerned ;  for  though  it  is  chiefly  known  to  us  as  infesting 
cattle  and  sheep,  it  also,  when  accidentally  inoculated  on  man, 

fjves  rise  to  that  terrible  disease  known  as  malignant  pustule. 
t  lies  hid  in  the  condition  of  spores,  in  hair  of  horses  and  the 
wool  of  sheep  that  have  died  of  the  disease,  and  finding  its  way 
along  with  other  dust  to  the  lungs  of  the  people  who  handle 
them,  occasions  another  terrible  malady,  known  as  Hairworker's 
orWoolsorter's  Disease — and  it  particularly  afiects  the  class  of 
Bodentia.  In  them  this  Bacillus  appears  to  find  a  most  con- 
genial home^  and  in  them  it  flourishes  with  a  deadliness  pecu- 
Barly  characteristic  Now,  M.  Pasteur  discovered  that  if  the 
attenuated  Bacillus — the  organism  tamed  through  long  cultiva- 
tion in  oxygen — be  cultivated  through  a  succession  of  young 
guinea-pigs,  it  will  speedily  reacquire  all  its  original  virulence. 
That  this  is  not  an  isolated  fact  in  the  history  of  such  organisms 
is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  a  similar  recrudescence  can 
he  effected  in  the  case  of  the  virus  of  fowl  cholera,  by  repeated 
cultivations  of  the  attenuated  organism  on  small  birds,  such  as 
sparrows,  to  which  it  proves  fatal  long  after  it  has  ceased  to  be 
capable  of  destroying  the  life  of  fowls. 

Q 
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Time  presses,  and  I  shall  only  refer  to  one  other  curious  dis- 
covery made  in  the  course  of  M.  Pasteur^s  investigation.  I  re- 
late it  because  it  seems  to  cast  some  light  on  the  success  which 
has  attended  the  treatment  of  certain  fevers  to  which  mankind 
is  subject,  by  cold  afiusions.  M.  Pasteur  discovered  that  if 
you  introduce  the  bacillus  of  splenic  fever  into  the  circulation 
of  the  fowl,  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  produces  no  result 
The  temperature  of  the  fowl's  body  appears  to  prevent  its 
multiplication  in  the  system.  Cool  down  that  temperature, 
however,  by  placing  the  fowl  in  water,  and  repeat  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  disease  at  once  manifests  itself.  Let  the  tem- 
perature rise,  the  organism  perishes,  and  the  fowl  revives. 
And  here  I  shall  for  the  present  leave  M.  Pasteur,  and  briefly 
recapitulate  the  results  obtained — most  of  them,  be  it  remem- 
bered, within  the  last  few  months — ^by  other  labourers  in  the 
same  field. 

There  is  another  disease  of  cattle  equally  fatal  in  its 
results  with  splenic  fever,  but  distinct  from  it,  and  known 
amongst  French  veterinarians  as  charbon  si/mptomatique,  or, 
from  the  name  of  the  author  who  first  described  it,  la  maladie 
de  ChaberL  Now  M.  Chauveau — ^to  whose  researches  I  have 
before  referred — ^had  proved  that  very  different  results  followed 
on  the  introduction  of  certain  morbid  viruses  into  the  animal 
system,  according  as  they  are  carried  right  into  the  blood  by 
injection  into  a  vein,  or  simply  introduced  into  the  tissues 
outside  the  circulation.  More  recently,  in  investigating 
the  strange  resistance  displayed  by  Algerian  sheep  to  the 
power  of  splenic  fever,  M.  Chauveau  found  that  it  could  be 
overcome  by  the  introduction  of  large  amounts  of  the  specific 
organism  into  the  system.  By  carefully  limiting  the  number 
of  bacilli  introduced,  however,  he  found  he  could  give  rise  to 
a  trivial  infection,  which  increased  the  natural  resistance  of  the 
animal  to  subsequent  experimental  inoculation  with  the  disease. 
Working  on  the  lines  thus  disclosed,  three  young  veterinary 
surgeons  of  Lyons,  MM.  Arloing,  Comevin,  and  Thomas,  dis- 
covered that  if  the  micro-organism  which  givies  rise  to  the 
maladie  de  Chabert,  and  which  can  also  be  artificially  culti- 
vated, be  injected  in  carefully  graduated  doses  into  the  torrent 
of  the  blood,  so  that  the  tissues  shall  not  be  contaminated,  it 
gives  rise  to  but  very  trifling  constitutional  disturbance,  but 
at  the  same  time  produces  a  change  in  the  system  of  the  animiLl 
which  effectually  protects  it  against  subsequent  attacks  of  the 
disease.  The  matter  was  publicly  tested  at  Lyons  in  June 
last.  The  virus  of  the  maladie  de  Chabert  was  inoculated  on 
one  ram,  four  calves,  and  a  ewe.     The  ram  which  had  not 
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been  treated  by  the  process  died  in  two  days.  None  of  the 
other  animab  which  had  been  subjected  to  it  suffered  any 
inoonyenience.  They  had  been  vaccinated — ^to  use  the  word  in 
its  extended  sense — at  periods  ranging  from  fourteen  months 
to  a  fortmght  previously,  all  except  one,  a  calf  about  a  fort- 
niglit  old  that  had  never  been  vaccinated  itself,  but  whose 
mother  had  been  subjected  to  the  operation  some  time  before 
its  birth.  M.  Arloing  and  his  colleagues  have  now  reduced 
their  method  to  a  system,  which,  they  state,  renders  accidents 
impossible,  and  it  too  the  French  Government  are  now  en- 
gaged in  testing  on  a  large  commercial  scale. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  disease,  which  is  probably  the 
last  in  the  world  that  you  would  suspect  of  being  due  to  a 
parasitic  organism — ^rabies,  or  hydrophobia.  M.  Pasteur  has 
been  working  at  it  for  some  time  past,  and  he  has  made  some 
extraordinary  discoveries.  Among  other  things  he  has  found 
that  the  saliva  of  a  boy  who  died  of  that  disease  contained 
organisms  which  could  be  cultivated  artificially,  and  that  the 
resnlt  inoculated  on  rabbits  produced  a  disease  which  proved 
fatal  with  startling  rapidity,  but  was  quite  distinct  in  its  symp- 
toms from  any  known  form  of  hydrophobia.  M.  Pasteur 
considers  this  to  be  a  new  and  distinct  disease,  but  as  yet  no 

Jractical  result  of  his  investigations  has  been  published, 
feanwhile  M.  Galtier,  another  veterinary  surgeon  of  Lyons, 
who  for  years  past  has  made  a  special  study  of  rabies,  adopt- 
ing  a  hint  from  the  result  of  the  mvestigation  of  his  colleagues 
with  respect  to  the  maladie  de  Chabert,  tried  the  effect  of 
introducing  the  virus  of  hydrophobia  into  the  torrent  of  the 
blood  by  injecting  it  into  the  veins  of  a  number  of  sheep  and 
goats.  To  his  delight  he  found  that  the  same  results  followed 
the  practice  which  had  attended  it  in  the  maladie  de  Chabert 
Aniinals  which  received  the  virus  directly  into  their  circula- 
tbn  not  only  did  not  suffer  the  least  inconvenience  from  it,  but 
when  subsequently  exposed  to  repeated  inoculations  of  hydro- 
phobic virus  it  produced  on  them  no  effect,  while  unprotected 
animab  subjected  to  the  same  test  invariably  succumbed  to  the 
&ease.  Hydrophobia  communicated  in  the  ordinary  way  is 
generally  a  long  time  before  it  takes  a  hold  upon  the  system, 
and  M.  Galtier  is  at  present  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
whether  by  stepping  in  with  his  intravenous  inoculation  in 
animals  which  have  oeen  bitten  by  rabid  dogs  he  cannot  antici- 
pate and  neutralise  the  natural  development  of  the  disease,  as 
we  can  the  slower  development  of  small-pox  infection  by  the 
more  rapid  action  of  vaccine  lymph. 

Another  disease,  which  until  within  the  last  few  years  wa» 
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in  this  country  believed  to  be  absolutely  non-contagious,  is 
consumption,  and  yet  it  and  the  whole  class  of  tubercular 
diseases  to  which  it  belongs  have  been  proved  to  be  eminently 
infectious.  They  have  been  transmitted  from  man  to  the 
lower  animals,  and  from  one  lower  animal  to  another.  For 
some  time  back  M.  Toussaint  has  been  engaged  in  investi- 
gating the  subject.  He  tells  us  that  a  large  number  of  the 
cattle  sent  to  the  slaughterhouse  in  France  suffer  from  the 
disea0e,  and  that  the  presence  of  tubercles  in  their  lungs  is  not 
considered  to  render  them  unfit  for  human  food ;  and  I  believe 
that  the  position  of  Great  Britain  in  both  these  respects  will 
be  found  precisely  similar  to  that  of  France.  He  found  that 
by  feeding  pigs  with  the  lungs  of  such  animals  he  produced 
tubercular  disease  in  them.  He  found  by  direct  experiment 
that  the  virus  of  the  disease  pervaded  the  nasal  mucus  and 
saliva,  and  that  inoculation  with  either  of  these  would  repro- 
duce it.  In  this  manner  he  accounts  for  the  spread  of  tuber- 
culosis among  pigs  and  cattle  feeding  from  a  common  trough, 
and  he  assures  us  that  according  to  his  observations  no 
contagious  malady  possesses  a  greater  virulence.  He  found, 
further,  that  the  juices  of  the  muscles  were  permeated  with  the 
infection,  and  that  they  too  were  effective  for  the  propagation 
of  the  disease.  Further,  within  the  last  few  weeks  M. 
Toussaint  has  announced  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  isolating  and  cultivating  the  micro- 
scopic organism  which  gives  rise  to  tuberculosis,  and  after  a 
series  of  cultivations  in  animal  soups  had  reproduced  tubercu- 
losis with  it  on  other  animals.  The  important  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  the  organism  is  that  it  can  stand  a  high  degree  of 
heat  without  perishing,  M.  Toussaint  having  succe^ed  in 
inoculating  the  malady  from  juice  expressed  from  the  steak 
of  a  tubercular  ox  cooked  so  as  to  be  but  slightly  under- 
done. If  this  be  true,  it  affords  us  a  certainty  of  at  least  being 
able  to  limit  the  ravages  of  human  tubercular  disease  by  direct- 
ing our  attention  to  what  must  be  a  most  fruitful  source  of 
infection,  namely,  the  sale  of  diseased  meat.  It  does  more. 
The  first  step  towards  success  in  dealing  with  a  disease  is  a 
knowledge  of  its  exact  nature,  and  that  in  the  case  of  con- 
sumption and  the  whole  class  of  tubercular  maladies  has  at 
length  been  achieved. 

I  might  add  various  other  diseases  to  the  catalogue  of  those 
in  which  micro-organisms  have  within  a  very  recent  period 
been  isolated,  and  shown  by  proof  more  or  less  conclusive  to 
be  the  potential  cause  of  maladies  in  many  of  which  their 
intervention  was  never  suspected  ;  but  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
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a  single  instance,  illustrating  quite  another  class  of  disease 
from  tbose  previously  mentioned,  which  recent  discoveries 
have  prored  to  be  due  to  a  similar  parasitic  origin.  I  refer  to 
ague.  Ague  has  long  been  known  to  be  associated  with 
ezposnre  to  exhalations  from  marshy  ground.  Of  late  years 
it  has  been  known  that  a  microscopic  organism — also  a  Bacillus 
—was  to  be  found  in  the  blood  of  persons  afflicted  with  the 
disease.  Within  the  last  couple  of  years  Dr.  Klebs,  a  German, 
who  has  done  much  work  in  this  field,  and  Dr.  Tomassi 
Cmdelli,  an  Italian  «at7a7z^  associated  with  him  in  the  investiga- 
tion, discovered  that  by  treating  with  water  the  soil  of  a  fever- 
haunted  marsh  of  the  Campagna  the  germs  of  an  organism 
which  flourished  in  the  soil  could  be  washed  out,  that  germs  of 
this  organism  floated — though  in  much  smaller  numbers — ^in  the 
air  which  rested  on  the  marsh ;  that  by  shaking  it  up  with 
water  they  too  might  be  washed  out,  and  that  by  repeating  the 
operation  again  and  again  an  appreciable  number  of  them 
might  be  collected  from  the  air.  Water  suspending  the  organ- 
isms thus  obtained,  introduced  into  the  circulation  of  a  dog, 
produced  ague  more  or  less  rapidly  and  more  or  less  violent 
according  to  the  numbers  in  which  the  Bacilli  were  present. 
This  not  only  explains  the  nature  of  the  danger  encountered 
by  persons  exposed  to  emanations  from  marshy  ground,  but  it 
shows  why  intermittent  fevers  so  frequently  manifest  a  new 
actirity  after  operations  involving  a  disturbance  of  the  soil, 
and  it  further  renders  apparent  why  it  is  that  quinine,  which 
is  known  to  kill  such  organisms,  is  so  invaluable  a  remedy  and 
pre?entive  against  the  effects  of  exposure  to  swampy  malaria. 

Bat  cai  bono  ?  you  may  ask ;  of  what  advantage  is  all  this 
imowiedge  when,  without  possessing  it,  quinine  has  for  years 
been  known  to  be  the  appropriate  remedy  ?  In  many  forms 
of  malarial  fever  the  poison  is  too  virulent  and  the  course  of 
the  disease  too  rapid  for  quinine  to  be  of  any  use.  It  is  as 
with  infection  with  the  most  active  form  of  the  organism  of 
chicken  cholera,  or  large  doses  of  the  Bacillus  of  splenic  fever ; 
the  effects  are  too  immediate  and  too  terrible  for  routine 
me^cine  to  be  of  any  avail.  But  guided  by  exact  knowledge 
you  can  go  straight  at  the  source  of  the  mischief.  With  this 
object  E?.  Declat,  to  whom  I  have  before  referred,  suggested 
the  vigorous  use  of  phenic  acid,  by  injection  into  the  vems  and 
otherwise,  as  a  means  likely  to  prove  effective  against  the  organ- 
^  of  yellow  fever  and  kindred  acute  forms  ofmalarial  poison- 
ing. The  suggestion  went  out  to  Brazil,  and  in  June  last 
M.  de  Lacaille,  a  French  physician  resident  in  Bio,  wrote  home 
Iw  experience  of  it.     The  first  case  on  which  he  tried  it  was 
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a  young  lady  apparently  on  the  point  of  death  from  the  worst 
form  of  the  disease,  a  fever  attended  with  the  fatal  black 
vomit.  In  three  days  she  was  out  of  danger.  '  During  the 
thirty  years  in  which  I  have  been  employed  in  fighting  yellow 
fever,'  writes  M.  de  Lacaille^  ^  this  is  the  first  patient  whom  I 
am  certain  of  having  snatched  from  death  at  such  a  period  of 
the  disease.'  In  a  dozen  other  cases  the  treatment  was  crowned 
with  equal  success,  but  in  most  of  them,  adds  M.  de  Lacailie, 
*  the  cure  was  so  rapid  that,  notwithstanding  my  long  experience, 
I  have  asked  myself  if  they  could  really  have  oeen  yellow 
fever.  Called  in  at  the  period  of  incubation  the  triumph  is 
easy.' 

Did  time  permit,  I  might  quote  other  instances  in  which 
within  the  last  few  months  the  specific  organisms  which  con- 
stitute the  potential  cause  of  diseases  of  mankind  and  the 
lower  animals  have  been  successfully  isolated  and  cultivated 
in  artificial  media.  I  might  tell  you  of  the  researches  of 
M.  Pasteur  with  regard  to  boils  and  puerperal  fever.  I  might 
describe  the  important  discoveries  of  M.  Talamon  with  respect 
to  diphtheria — how  he  has  succeeded  in  isolating  and  cultivating 
the  organism  which  occasions  it — how  he  has  shown  that  it  can 
be  conveyed  from  mankind  to  various  domestic  animals^  and 
from  domestic  animals  back  to  man;  and  how  these  facts 
explain  many  features  in  the  history  of  diphtheric  contagion 
hitherto  inexplicable,  and  present  to  preventive  medicine  a 
new  indication  for  the  limitation  of  this  terrible  disease.  I 
might  enumerate  a  whole  string  of  complaints,  embracing  the 
most  formidable  maladies  that  afflict  mankind,  in  connection 
with  which  similar  organisms  have  been  identified  in  the  fluids 
and  tissues.  I  have,  however,  already  trespassed  too  long 
upon  your  patience,  and  will  conclude  by  briefly  referring  to 
two  only  of  the  numerous  practical  points  which  the  history 
of  the  brilliant  series  of  discoveries  I  have  very  inadequately 
sketched  seems  to  me  to  suggest. 

In  the  first  place,  it  teaches  in  every  line  the  necessity, 
from  the  standpoint  of  public  health,  of  regarding  every  person 
sufiTering  from  an  epidemic  or  contagious  malady  as  a  hotbed 
swarming  with  living  organisms  which  cause  and  spread  the 
disease.  So  long  as  these  are  confined  within  the  body 
of  the  individual,  the  public — selfishly  speaking — need  not 
trouble  itself,  but  when  the  organism  begins  to  be  eliminated 
firom  the  body,  when  its  spores  in  millions  and  hundreds  of 
millions  are  sent  forth  by  the  skin  or  the  intestines,  then 
the  danger  to  the  community  begins.  We  have  seen  how 
tenacious  of  life  these  disease-germs  are,  and  we  know  that  in 
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many  eases — ^as,  for  example,  in  smallrpox  and  goarlatina — 
the  stage  of  the  disease  at  which  the  process  of  elimination  is 
most  active  occurs  when  the  patient  is  already  conyalescent. 
Ae4;ordiiig  to  our  present  system  it  is  nobody's  business  to 
look  afier  him  at  this  period,  and  he  is  sent  forth  into  the 
oommimity  to  scatter  disease  germs  by  the  thousand  wherever 
he  goes.    We  spend  enormous  sums  of  money  endeavouring 
to  cope  with  disease  when  it  has  broken  out.     It  seems  to  me 
we  might  spend  a  little,  much  more  profitably,  in  securing  the 
destruction  of  its  seeds.     It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  public 
sanitary  authorities  to  provide  convalescent  homes  for  patients 
reco?enng  from  serious  infectious  diseases,  where  they  might 
be  taken  care  of  until  all  danger  of  the  propagation  of  infec- 
tion by  them  had  ceased.     Were  this  duty  attended  to,  the 
recent  discoveries  as  to  the  nature  and  causation  of  disease,  to 
my  mind,  leave  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  we  might  be  spared 
many  epidemics,  and  that  one  disease  especially — I  refer  to 
scarlatina — ^might  be  made  to  show  a  very  different  death-tale 
in  our  tables  of  mortality. 

In  the  second  place,  the  whole  history  of  the  chain  of 
disooveiies  which  have  furnished  the  topic  of  this  address 
seems  to  me  to  teach,  the  enormous  importance  of  the  study  of 
com{^rative  medicine  and  pathology — of  medicine  and  patho- 
logy not  in  their  connection  with  human  diseases  alone,  but  as 
branches  of  a  science  affecting  the  whole  animal  and  vegetable 
world.  It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  Pasteur's  researches  on  the 
pathology  of  ferments  which  led  to  Lister's  application  of  his 
great  principle  to  human  surgery,  and  to  the  discovery  of 
methods  which  promise  to  stamp  out  some  of  the  most  fatal 
diseases  of  flocks  and  herds ;  it  was  to  Jenner's  observation  of 
an  eruption  of  the  cow  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of 
Taocination ;  and  it  is  their  investigations  into  the  diseases  of 
domestic  animals  that  have  enabled  the  veterinary  surgeons 
of  iPnmce  within  the  last  few  months  to  make  such  prepon- 
derating contributions  towards  the  solution  of  questions  vitally 
affecting  not  merely  those  animals,  but  mankind.  The  Uni- 
versity  within  whose  walls  we  are  now  assembled  has  by  the 
mstitution  of  a  new  degree  acknowledged  the  importance  of 
the  study  of  State  Medicine.  If  she  would  add  to  the  many 
serricte  she  has  already  rendered  to  the  cause  of  science,  I 
ivDuld  suggest  that  she  could  adopt  no  step  of  greater  practical 
utility  than  the  institution  of  a  chair  of  Comparative  Medicine 
ttd  r  athology — a  chair  the  duty  of  whose  incumbent  it  should 
be  to  investigate  and  expound  the  most  recent  knowledge 
snd  discoveries  as  to  the  diseased  conditions  of  every  living 
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things  and  their  bearings  or  probable  bearings  upon  the  diseases 
of  mankind. 

However  this  suggestion  may  be  received,  one  thing  is 
clear.  Unless  greater  prominence  is  given  to  such  studies 
this  country  can  hardly  hope  to  hold  her  own  against  her 
neighbours  in  the  cultivation  of  medical  science.  And  no 
greater  misfortune  could  befall  the  nation.  For  it  is  all  very 
well  for  us  here  to  discuss  the  administrative  phases  of  public 
sanitation.  Administration^  when  intelligent  and  active  ad- 
ministration can  be  secured,  is  capable  of  much.  There  is 
much  which  enlightened  legislation  may  still  effect.  But  we 
must  beware,  while  crying  out  for  fresh  enactments  and  ex- 
tended powers,  not  to  overlook  the  fact  that  throughout  the 
kingdom  those  powers  which  the  law  already  provides  for  the 
preservation  of  Public  Health  are  but  half  enforced.  After 
all,  the  law  in  such  matters  can  only  follow  in  the  wake  of 
science,  and  for  its  effective  operation  must  everywhere  depend 
on  the  diffusion  of  correct  and  exact  ideas  as  to  the  cause  of 
diseases  and  the  modes  of  preserving  health.  Every  yearls 
experience,  therefore,  convinces  me  more  and  more  that  it  is 
to  the  spread  of  scientific  knowledge  rather  than  to  Parliament 
that  we  must  look  for  the  full  development  of  preventive 
medicine;  that  to  the  physician,  rather  than  the  statesman,  we 
must  appeal — 'To  stand  between  the  living  and  the  dead, 
and  stay  the  plague.' 
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THE  proceediogs  of  the  Congress  were  opened  by  a  Presi- 
dent who  spoke  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects  with  the 
hidiest  authority  as  well  as  with  the  utmost  grace ;  and  Lord 
0%[&gan  has  been  followed  by  three  Presidents  of  Sections 
entitl^  to  the  same  deference.  I  shall  avoid  a  dangerous 
competition,  as  far  as  possible^  by  the  selection  of  a  special 
theme.  I  could  not  hope  to  interest,  much  less  to  instruct, 
such  an  audience  as  this  by  speaking  of  events  which  have 
oocurred,  or  questions  which  have  arisen  here.  I  may  possibly 
interest,  if  not  instruct,  it  by  speaking  briefly— and  brief  I 
promise  my  remarks  shall  be — of  what  I  have  seen  and  heard 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Not  that  the  two  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  are  any  longer  aliens  to  each  other.  Thanks  to 
the  conquests  of  practical  science,  and  to  the  unquenchable 
hopefulness  of  Cyrus  Field,  the  estranging  sea,  as  Horace  calls 
it,  estranges  Europe  from  America  no  more.  Speed  and 
fiMnlity  of  intercommunication,  not  only  unifying  the  mind 
of  the  world,  but  bringing  into  far  closer  partnership  than 
before  the  producers  in  all  nations,  form  economically,  as  well 
as  intellectually  and  socially,  one  of  the  most  momentous 
of  the  changes  with  which  this  eventful  age  is  rife.  Would 
that  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  the  peace,  goodwill,  and 
sense  of  human  brotherhood,  which  are  its  ordain^  conditions, 
were  advancing  with  a  step  as  rapid  as  the  march  of  science  I 

Of  the  various  economical  questions  that  which  naturally 
presents  itself  first  to  the  mind  of  one  speaking  in  Ireland  is 
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the  Land  Question.  But  there  is  nothing  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  at  all  like  the  Irish  situation ;  nor  shall  I  be  in 
danger  of  touching  too  sensitive  a  chord.  We  can  hardly  be  aidd 
to  have  had  on  the  American  Continent  anything  deserving  the 
name  of  an  agrarian  movement.  VTith  us  the  landlord  and 
tenant  system,  as  a  general  rule,  does  not  yet  exist.  The  tiller  is 
also  the  owner  of  the  soil.  The  mass  of  the  land,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada,  is  held  in  freehold  farms,  seldom 
exceeding  in  extent  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  which  is  the 
measure  of  the  original  grants,  and  about  as  much  as  a  farmer 
and  his  family  can  till.  Hired  labour  is  rare  and  expensive. 
There  are  faims  and  ranches  of  immense  extent  in  the  new 
states  of  the  West  and  in  California ;  but  they  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  owners,  who  are  cultivators  on  a  colossal  scale, 
not  let  out  to  tenants,  as  they  would  be  here.  Local  contro- 
versies and  even  disturbances  we  have  had.  There  was  what 
was  called,  with  doubtful  accuracy,  the  Anti-Rent  Movement 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  which  was  a  rising  attended  with 
some  acts  of  violence  against  the  payments  to  the  Patroons, 
as  they  were  styled — the  semi-feudal  lords  of  the  great  Van 
Senselaer  and  Schuyler  Estates  created  in  the  Dutch  colonial 
times.  In  Prince  Edward's  Island  there  was  a  popular  re- 
sistance to  the  insufferable  land  monopoly  of  the  sixteen 
grantees,  among  whom  the  whole  island  had  been  parcelled 
out  by  a  fantastic  assumption  of  sovereignty  over  the  realms 
of  nature  on  the  part  of  the  British  Crown,  and  in  the  end 
the  grantees  were  compelled  to  accept  a  compromise.  The 
feudal  signiories  established  by  the  Bourbon  Monarchy  in 
French  Canada  were  also  found  to  be  oppressive  and  were 
abolished,  compensation  being  awarded  to  the  signiors.  But 
no  one  of  these  cases  can  be  said  to  have  presented  a  real 
analogy  in  character,  much  less  in  extent,  to  the  conflict 
between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland.  Agrarianism  in  a 
speculative  form  has  indeed  found  its  way  from  Europe  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  controversy  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  Irish  agitation.  Theorists  in  America  have 
advocated  the  abolition  of  private  property  in  land,  in  which  they 
fancy  they  have  discovered  the  universal  source  of  pauperism. 
Their  reasonings  appear  to  me  to  be  little  more  than  the  old 
tirades  against  capital  in  a  new  dress,  and  with  a  specially 
irrational  limitation  to  the  case  of  capital  invested  in  land. 
Facts  constantly  before  our  eyes  tell  us  that  panpeiiam 
springs  &om  a  number  of  causes  with  which  no  system  of 
land-ownership  has    anything  to  do — from  idleness,  inton* 
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Serances  disease,  changes  in  the  course  of  trade,  which  oflben 
eprive  thousands  of  their  bread,  as  well  as  from  sheer  over- 
populaticD,  the  frequent  existence  of  which  it  is  ridiculous 
to  deny,  and  which,  in  the  absence  of  popular  self-restraint, 
cannot  he  prevented  by  any  land  system,  or  anything  in  the 
power  of  Government,  from  producing  its  natural  effects. 
There  is  plenty  of  pauperism  in  great  commercial  cities,  such 
as  Venice,  or  the  old  Free  Cities  of  Germany,  where  land- 
ownership  can  barely  be  said  to  exist,  much  less  to  form  a 
factor  of  importance  in  the  economical  condition  of  the  people. 
There  is  comparatively  little  in  rural  districts  of  France,  where 
priyate  ownership  of  land  is  emphatically  the  basis  of  society, 
but  thrift  the  offspring  of  proprietorship  reigns,  and  the  in- 
crease of  population  is  not  great.  The  theorists  of  whom  I 
speak  propose  that  the  State  should  heal  the  social  disease 
by  a  sweeping  confiscation  of  landed  property,  to  be  effected 
under  the  form  of  a  drastic  use  of  the  taxing  power,  and,  as 
they  are  careful  to  add,  without  compensation  to  the  owners. 
To  confiscate  one  kind  of  property  is  to  destroy  all.  It  is  to 
destroy  the  working  man's  property  in  his  earnings,  as  well 
as  the  landowner's  property  in  his  land.  It  is  to  break  open 
the  Savings  Bank  as  well  as  the  rich  man's  coffers.  What 
security  can  there  be  for  any  kind  of  ownership,  great  or  small, 
if  the  State  itself  turns  robber  ?  Supposing  even  that  the 
system  of  private  property  in  land  were  proved  to  be  wrong,  the 
error  has  been  that  of  the  community  as  a  whole ;  all  nations 
through  their  Legislatures  have  sanctioned  the  system,  and 
pledged  their  faith  in  every  possible  form  to  those  who  were 
laying  out  their  labour  and  money  in  that  way.  If  the  steps 
of  society  are  now  to  be  retraced,  if  the  rule  is  to  be  changed, 
amnion  justice  requires  that  this  should  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  community  generally,  not  at  the  expense  of  one 
particular  class.  Legislative  arbitration  between  conflicting 
interests  whose  differences  cannot  otherwise  be  settled,  and 
whose  conflict  shakes  the  State,  is  a  different  thing  from  con- 
fiscation :  it  is  in  itself  an  evil,  because  it  impairs  respect  for 

contracts,  the  life  of  commerce  and  the  basis  of  aU  prosperity ; 

bat  when  necessary  it  is  moral,  and  it  takes  from  the  nominal 
owner  nothing  that  he  can  practically  enjoy.  Flagrant  abuse 
of  proprietary  rights  may  also  afford  ground  for  interference, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  land,  which  is  the  basis  of  na- 
tional existence :  owners  could  not  be  allowed  to  indulge  their 
£uicies  if  their  fancies  were  fatal  to  production ;  the  institution 
of  property  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  institution  of 
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property.  But  confiscation,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  must 
always  be  an  economical  blunder,  as  well  as  a  political  crime : 
it  will  certainly  discourage  industry,  and  therefore  it  will  cer- 
tainly diminish  production.  Theorists  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  seemed  to  fancy  that  the  Irish  movement  was  com- 
munistic. I  ventured  to  assure  them  that  it  was  nothing  of 
the  kind,  and  that  no  one  was  in  fact  less  of  a  communist  than 
the  Irish  farmer ;  that  he  was  fighting,  not  against  private 
ownership  of  land,  but  to  make  himself  the  private  owner.  I 
ventured  to  say  that  if  they  approached  him  with  the  proposal 
that  his  farm  should  be  thrown  open  to  the  community  or  to 
humanity  at  large,  they  would  run  some  risk  of  being  answered 
with  arguments  which  would  penetrate  the  thickest  skulL 
Private  ownership  the  cause  of  pauperism!  What  else  has 
sustained  the  industry  which  has  made  the  earth  bring  forth 
her  fruits  ?  Who  would  reclaim  the  ^vildemess,  clear  away  the 
forest,  pull  up  the  pine  stumps,  or  painfully  guide  the  plough 
among  them,  and  bear  all  the  hardships  of  a  settler's  life,  if 
the  land  after  all  was  not  to  be  his  own  ?  What  was  it  that 
turned  the  sands  of  Belgium  into  a  garden  ?  What  is  it  that 
has  given  birth  to  the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  France  ?  That 
land  system  must  be  the  best  for  the  whole  community  which 
makes  the  land  yield  most  food.  Notoriously,  nothing  is  so 
stimulating  to  productive  industry  as  ownership.  Agrarian 
communism  would  be  famine,  unless  you  were  to  put  the  whip 
of  the  slave-driver  into  the  hands  of  the  Government.  Even 
so,  you  would  never  get  the  harvests  which  are  raised  by  the 
French  and  Belgian  landowner. 

These  extreme  theories,  however,  it  is  fair  to  their  authors 
to  say,  are  merely  the  thoroughgoing  expression  of  tentative 
and  somewhat  misty  doctrines  promulgated  by  high  authorities 
about  the  special  claims  of  the  State  on  those  whose  property 
happens  to  consist  of  land.  One  illustrious  writer  suggests 
that  the  State  might  appropriate,  not  the  land  itself,  but  what 
he  terms  the  unearned  increment,  that  is,  everything  which  is 
added  to  the  value  of  the  land  otherwise  than  by  the  exertions 
of  the  owner.  But  the  net  of  this  theory  will  be  found  on 
examination  to  enclose  such  a  multitude  of  fishes  that  it  breaks. 
Unearned  increment  is  not  peculiar  to  land.  I  buy  a  pair  of 
boots:  next  day  leather  goes  up:  here  we  have  unearned 
increment.  Has  the  State  a  right  to  take  toll  of  my  boots  ? 
Every  judicious  investment  rises  in  value,  even  an  invest- 
ment in  literary  culture,  if  the  public  taste  happens  to 
improve.  Every  kind  of  property  is  the  subject  of  unearned 
increment,  and  also,  be  it  observed,  of  unmerit^  decre- 
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ihent,  lAich  no  one  asks  the   State  to  make  good.     It  is 
argued  that  in  land   there   are   natural   elements  and   forces 
wUch  no  man  ought  to  be  suffered  to  appropriate  to  himself. 
There  are  natural  elements  and  forces  in  everything ;  in  one's 
coat  or  hat,  which  by  this  rule  might  be  legislated  off  one's 
back  or  head.     It  is  said  that  Providence  has  ffiven  the  land ; 
Proyidence  gives  everything,  including  the  sinews   and  the 
brain  of  maxu     If  the  land  is  common,  so  must  be  all  its 
products,  and  we  shall  be  entitled  to  repudiate  our  milk  bills 
because  the  cow  srazes  on  the  field.     The  people,  we  are  told, 
have  a  right  to  Uve  on  the  land.     Undoubtedly  they  have ; 
and  that  diey  may  live  on  it,  and  not  starve,  it  ought  to  be 
made  to  bring  for&  as  much  food,  and  food  of  as  good  quality, 
88  possible,  wnich  can  be  done  only  by  giving  to  the  industry 
of  the  husbandman  the  incentive  of  private  ownership.    Agra- 
rians pomt  to  the  common  ownership  of  land  which  prevailed  in 
andent  communities,  and  relics  of  which  survive  in  the  village 
communities  of  the  ^Russians  and  Hindoos.     This  was  the  rule 
of  primeval  barbaiism  to  which,  when  it  has  been  discarded 
by  experience,  it  would  be  strange  to  ask  civilisation  to  return. 
It  does  not  appear  that  in  regard  to  production,  which  is  the 
essential  part  of  the  matter,  the  Russian  Mir  is  a  very  bright 
example.    But  neither  the  Hindoo  village  nor  the  Bussian 
Mir  is  a  real  instance  of  agrarian  communism.     They  are 
merely  instances  of  joint-stock  property  in  land.     Squat  upon 
the  land  of  a  village  community  in  the  n^me  of  the  nation  or 
of  hmnanity,  and  you  will  be  turned  off  with  as  little  com- 
panction  as  if  you  had  squatted  on  the  land  of  an  individual 
proprietor.     There  is  generally  supposed  to  be  some  mystery, 
and  as  agrarians   think  a  mystery   of  iniquity   about  rent. 
Sent  is  simply  what  is  paid  for  the  use  of  land.     It  is  not 
always  proportioned  to  the  productiveness  of  land,  as  certain 
defimdons  assume,  but  sometimes  to  other  circumstances,  such 
as  atoation.     A  piece  of  lp>nd  which  it  would  not  pay  at  all  to 
cultivate  will  bring  a  high  rent  if  it  is  so  situated  that  it  is 
capable  of  being  used  as  a  place  of  recreation  for  the  in- 
habitants of  a  great  city.     It  happens  that  in  English  there 
are  different  names  for  the  hire  of  land  or  houses  and  for  the 
kire  of  a  chattel ;  but  in  other  languages,  Greek  for  instance, 
there  is  no  such  distinction.     That  land,  by  the  investment  of 
W)our  and  capital  on  it,  has  become  productive  enough  to  yield 
a  rent  to  an  owner,  besides  supporting  the  cultivator,  is  ap- 
parently no  loss  to  society,  but  a  gain.     We  see  this  when  the 
landlord  happens  to  be  a  public  institution.     Unfortunately 
^  has  happened,  partly  through  the  retention  of  feudal  land 
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laws,  that  rent  has  to  a  great  extent  been  in  idle  hands*  Idle 
wealthy  no  matter  of  what  kind  it  may  be,  is  always  an  evil 
both  to  the  possessor  and  the  community.  Whether  you  are  a 
landowner  or  a  fundowner  matters  not ;  it  is  always  miserable 
and  ignoble  to  live  in  uselessness  by  the  sweat  of  other  men's 
brows.  But  the  evil  can  be  cured  or  lessened  only  by  the 
growth  of  a  higher  morality.  Agrarian  legislation  would 
pluck  up  the  wheat  with  the  tares,  for,  once  more,  an  attack 
on  any  kind  of  property  is  an  attack  on  all. 

It  is  true  land  has  in  some  measure  provoked  these  speciiil 
attacks.  It  has  used  its  political  power  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  itself  surrounded  with  quasi-feudal  privileges,  when 
the  mediaeval  system,  military,  political,  and  judicial,  had  been 
long  defunct.  We  are  feeling  the  effects  of  a  reaction  against 
feudalism  which  runs  into  the  extreme  of  agrarian  communism. 
In  time  opinion  will  settle  down  to  the  commercial  system, 
which  is  the  best  for  production  and  therefore  the  best  for 
us  all.  The  present  legislation,  let  us  hope,  is  the  end  of 
predial  status,  that  relic  of  an  extinct  polity,  and  of  all  the 
uncertain  relations  and  slippery  claims  which  that  obsolete 
principle  entails. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  large  tracts  of  land  which 
are  in  the  hands  of  individual  owners  in  the  Western  American 
Continent.  Some  think  that  the  system  is  growing,  and  that 
it  is  likely  to  work  not  only  an  economical  but  a  social  change. 
If  an  economical  change  is  produced,  a  social  and  political 
change  will  certainly  follow ;  no  general  law  is  better  known 
to  the  student  of  politics  than  this.  But  from  what  I  can  learn 
the  tendency,  as  the  country  becomes  more  peopled,  is  to  the 
parcelling  out  of  great  holdings.  At  all  events,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  governing  principle  will  be  commercial,  that  the 
great  landowner,  if  he  continues  to  exist,  will  be  simply  a  pro- 
ducer of  grain  on  an  extended  scale,  and  that  nothing  like 
feudal  relations  or  sentiments  will  spring  up  on  a  soil  in  which 
feudalism  has  never  been  able  to  take  root.  Never  can  primo- 
geniture and  entail,  or  settlement,  find  their  way  into  the  New 
World.  Perhaps,  had  they  been  long  ago  abolished  in  Ireland, 
things  might  not  have  come  to  the  present  pass.  Great  estates 
might  have  been  broken  up,  the  number  of  owners  might  have 
been  increased,  and  the  strongest  of  safeguards  thereby  secured ; 
the  Irish  estates  of  noble  families  might  have  been  separated 
from  their  English  estates,  and  there  might  have  been  less  of 
the  absenteeism  and  the  encumbered  and  pauperised  landloi^- 
ism,  which,  after  all,  are  two  of  the  main  sources  of  these  evils. 

From  agrarian  communism  the  transition  is  natural  to- 
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commuiiifim  of  the  more  general  kind.  To  all  the  varieties 
the  Ameiican  climate  is  unpropitious^  because  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  people  are  landowners^  and  almost  all  either  hold 
property  of  some  sort  or  hope  to  hold  it  before  they  die.  That 
brilliant  bookmaker^  the  late  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  possessed  his 
numerous  readers  with  the  belief  that  communistic  societies 
occupied  a  large  space  in  the  United  States.  The  space  which 
they  really  occupy  is  hardly  larger  than  that  which  was  occupied 
in  England  by  the  Agapemone.  There  have  been,  I  suppose, 
some  thirty  or  forty  of  these  curious  experiments  in  all.  A 
few  of  them  have  been  successful  in  their  way ;  most  of  them 
have  failed^  and  among  the  failures  are  all  those  founded  on 
the  principle  of  Owen,  which  is  Socialism  proper,  as  well  as 
tibe  idyllic  Utopia  organised  for  a  summer  day  by  a  group  of 
literary  men  and  women  at  Brook  Farm.  The  law  of  success 
or  failure  is  certain,  and  is  easily  discerned.  Celibate  com- 
munities succeed;  they  are  not  broken  up  by  the  conflict  of 
&mily  interests^  and  having  no  children  to  feed,  if  they  are 
industrious  they  grow  rich.  Thus  the  Shakers  prosper.  A 
celibate  association  of  German  enthusiasts  in  Pennsylvania 
prospered,  and,  having  become  a  sort  of  tontine,  was  likely  to 
leave  its  last  surviving  member  a  millionaire.  The  Oneida  com- 
munity prospered  while  it  was  celibate  and  childless;  but  the 
union  oi  the  sexes  having  been  introduced,  though  in  a  strange 
and  revolting  way,  the  community  is  now  breaking  up.  I 
visited  it  some  years  ago  and  found  its  members  living  very 
comfortably  in  their  common  mansion  with  all  luxuries,  and 
a  place  of  seclusion  for  those  who  were  practising  on  the  piano, 
and  supported  by  the  revenues  derived  from  their  three  large 
factories,  in  which  they  employed  hired  labour  of  the  ordinary 
kind.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  having  a  large  property  they 
had  ceased  to  be  desirous  of  making  proselytes.  JPerhaps  a 
reli^ous  character  and  a  prophet  who  is  also  a  strong  ruler, 
such  as  Mr.  Noyes  was  in  the  Oneida  community,  should  be 
included  among  the  conditions  of  success.  Such  eccentricities 
obviously  can  throw  no  light  on  any  social  problem.  At  most 
they  testify  to  the  existence  of  a  yearning  for  closer  fellow- 
ship which  may  hereafter  find  gratification  in  other  ways.  Mor- 
monism  is  not  communistic.  Individual  industry  and  private 
property  are  its  law.  Its  peculiarity  is  the  despotic  rule  of 
the  Prophet,  who,  however  coarse  his  character,  however 
strange  his  moral  aberrations,  must  be  admitted  in  a  purely 
economical  point  of  view  to  have  been  successful,  and  to  have 
led  his  people  through  the  wilderness  to  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey.  His  followers  were  to  a  large  extent  peasants 
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nurtured  by  the  most  enthusiastic  form  of  Methodism,  in 
whose  hearts  millenarian  reveries  were  united  with  the  longings 
of  the  overworked  and  the  hungry  for  the  improvement  of 
their  earthly  lot.  Mormonism  is  probably  about  the  last  of 
the  religious  Utopias;  the  Utopias  of  the  present  day  are 
Utopias  not  of  religion  but  of  social  science. 

Of  that  Socialism  which  in  Europe  hangs  like  a  thunder* 
cloud  over  society,  emitting  such  flashes  of  lightning  as 
Intransigentism  and  Nihilism,  there  is,  for  the  reason  already 
given,  very  little  in  the  United  States.  There  is  very  little 
at  least  that  is  of  native  origin.  The  overcrowding,  the  suffer- 
ing, the  oppressive  military  systems,  the  political  disturbances 
of  the  Old  World  send  Socialists  to  the  United  States  and  a  few 
even  to  Canada.  A  semi-socialistic  constitution  was  imposed 
the  other  day  on  the  State  of  California  by  the  Sand-lotters, 
as  the  extreme  social  democracy  of  San  Francisco  is  called, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Dennis  Kearney ;  but  it  seems 
not  to  have  gone  into  operation,  and  the  star  of  Mr.  Dennis 
Kearney  himself  has  paled.  Property  has  its  old  guard  in  the 
freehold  farmers,  who,  if  it  came  to  anything  like  a  trial  of 
strength,  would  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  socialistic  popu- 
lace of  the  great  cities.  Liberty,  with  the  love  of  which  the 
people  are  thoroughly  imbued,  is  opposed,  as  much  as  property, 
to  Socialism.  For  Socialism  is  despotism  in  the  supposed 
interest  of  the  artisan.  It  would  invest  its  industrial  govern- 
ment with  powers  far  more  extensive  and  tyrannical  than 
those  which  any  political  autocrat  wields,  and  in  killing  liberty 
it  would  also  lull  progress.  The  first  problem  which  a  Socialist 
is  called  upon  to  solve  is  political.  He  has  first  to  devise  a 
government  so  pure,  so  wise,  and  so  impartial  as  to  be  fit  to  be 
entrusted  with  absolute  power,  not  only  over  the  citizen  but 
over  the  worker,  and  indeed  over  the  whole  man,  a  government 
the  compulsory  action  of  which  might  be  safely  substituted  for 
natural  motive  in  the  industrial  and  social,  as  well  as  in  the 
political  sphere.  His  next  problem  will  be  how  to  bring 
his  system  into  operation.  The  establishment  of  an  artisan 
despotism  will  be  resisted  to  the  death  by  the  other  classes, 
and  the  entrance  to  social  felicity  will  be  through  a  civil  war. 

Socialists  and  all  who  incline  that  way  constantly  talk  of 
the  State  and  of  its  duties.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State,  they 
say,  to  educate  everybody,  to  form  the  character  of  everybody, 
to  provide  work  for  everybody,  whether  there  happens  to  be 
work  enough  or  not.  Duties  can  attach  only  to  persons.  To 
the  persons  forming  the  Government  there  attach  such  duties 
as  may  have  been  imposed  upon  them  by  the  community  and 
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these  alone.  The  State  is  not  a  person  or  a  conclave  of 
pereoDS— it  is  merelj  an  abstraction,  or  rather,  in  the  concep- 
tions of  Socialistic  theorists,  it  is  the  lingering  shadow  of  that 
paternal  despotism  which  was  personal  with  a  vengeance,  but 
of  which  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  world  had  made 
sufficient  trial.  In  representing  society  as  an  organism 
phjsfcal  sociologists  have  no  doubt  gone  too  far ;  a  good  deal 
of  physical  metaphor  is  being  converted  into  philosophy  just 
now.  Yet  the  organism  view  is  nearer  the  truth  than  that  of  a 
personal  State,  placed  outside  society,  and  having  society  in  its 
chaise.  To  each  other,  individually,  the  members  of  the  com* 
mxmty  have  duties,  but  this  is  not  what  is  meant  by  those  who 
talk  about  the  duties  of  the  State. 

Any  proposal  to  parcel  out  the  industrial  and  commercial 
world  into  phalansteries,  chimerical  as  it  would  be  anywhere, 
is  most  glaringly  chimerical  when  applied  to  a  Continent, 
occopied  in  its  whole  extent  by  a  vast  partnership  of  closely 
connected  industries,  and  covered  with  a  network  of  commercial 
communications  ;  in  which,  it  may  be  added,  the  workman  is 
particularly  migratory  in  his  habits,  and  unless  he  should 
totaDj  change  his  character  would  not  bear  the  thought  of 
bdng  bound,  as  the  phalanstery  would  bind  him,  to  a  single 
spot. 

I  think  it  may  be  said  that  meantime  an  unforced  and 
most  salutary  communism  gains  ground  in  the  United  States 
thiongh  the  increanng  sense  of  social  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
rich.  Not  only  that  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
rights,  but  that  the  duties  are  at  least  as  great  a  source  of 
happiness  as  the  rights,  is  the  practical  conviction  of  many  a 
rich  American,  as  the  extraordinary  number  of  foundations 
and  the  amount  of  munificence  of  every  description  show.  In 
no  community^  I  believe,  is  wealth  held  to  a  greater  extent  for 
the  public  benefit.  Partly,  no  doubt,  this  is  due  to  the  in* 
fiuence  of  circumstances,  such  as  the  impossibility  of  spending 
monej  on  large  establishments  of  servants  in  a  country  where  no 
senrant  will  take  orders  from  another,  and  also  to  that  absence 
of  titles  and  other  inducements  to  found  a  family  which  com- 
pels a  millionaire  who  is  desirous  of  distinction  to  seek  it  by 
becoming  a  benefactor  of  the  public.  But  the  fact  remains 
the  same.  You  see  the  rich  Americans  who  come  over  to 
squander  their  lightly  won  fortunes  in  the  pleasure  cities  of 
Europe,  and  fancy  that  these  represent  the  tendencies  of  wealth 
in  the  United  States :  but  you  do  not  see  the  rich  Americans 
who  are  living  far  different  lives  at  home. 

Trade  Unionism  is  not  Communism.     It  aims  at  insuring 
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justice  to  the  workman  in  the  bargain  between  him  and  the 
capitalist  who  employs  him,  and  at  elevating  his  character 
and  social  condition.    Those  who  pleaded  its  cause  in  earlier  and 
darker  days  may  I  think  now  have  the  satisfaction  of  saying 
that  in  spite  of  errors  and  faults  it  has  really  served  both  these 
purposes,  and  that  notwithstanding  occasional  outrages  it  has, 
on  the   whole,  rendered  trade  disputes  more  legal  and  less 
violent  in  their  character  than  they  used  to  be  in  former  times. 
We  have  now  no  Luddite  riots,  though  we  have  still  things 
which   are  to  be  deplored.     Trade  Uniomsm,  however,  like 
Communism,  is  an  offspring  of  the  Old  World,  imported  by 
emigrants  into  the  United  States,  where,  down  to  a  compara- 
tively recent  period,  it  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist.     The 
native  American  is  generally  too  independent  to  brook  the 
restraints  of  a  union,  and  he  has  always  felt  able  to  make  his 
own  bargain  with  the  employer ;  nor  in  a  land  of  self-made 
men,  where  almost  all  the  masters  have  set  out  in  life  as  work- 
men, is  there  the  sharp  social  division  which  here.  I  take  it, 
helps  to  generate  and  to  embitter  industrial  war.     The  size  of 
the  Continent^  and  the  migratory  habits  of  the  workmen,  to 
which  I  have  already  adverted,  are  also  unfavourable  to  the 
organization  of  compact  unions.     Bad  unionist  outrages  were 
committed  by  the  Molly  Maguires  in  the  mining  district  of 
Pennsylvania;  but  curiosity  having  led  me  to  the  scene^  I 
satisfied  myself  that  the  men  were  foreigners,  fresh  from  die 
labour  wars  of  the  Old  World.     A  few  years  ago  there  was  a 
disturbance  on  a  much  larger  scale  and  of  a  more  ominous  kind, 
the  chief  scene  of  which  was  Pittsburgh*     This  began  with  a 
union  or  league  of  unions,  but  it  spread  to  the  trampa  and 
other  loose  and  disorderly  characters,  by  whom  I  believe  the 
worst  acts  of  violence  were  committed.     The  necessity  was 
then  clearly  revealed  of  having,  in  a  country  which  is  always 
receiving  multitudes  of  the  malcontent  and  turbulent  spirits  of 
the   Old   World,  a  sufficient  regular  force  to  prevent  these 
immigrants  from  overturning  public  order  and  ruining  their 
own  hopes  at  the  same  time.     Democratic  society,  however, 
feeling  that  it  rests  on  the  solid  basis  of  justice,  is  not  apt  to 
endure  encroachment  on  the  part  of  trade  unions  any  more 
than  on  that  of  any  other  interest  or  class.     The  great  fact 
which  those  who  engaee  in  strikes  have  always  to  keep  before 
their  minds  is  that  uieir  real  employer  is  not  the  master, 
though  he  pays  the  wages,  but  the  community  which  buys  the 
work,  and  which  cannot  be  driven  by  any  amount  of  striking 
to  give  more  than  it  thinks  the  work  is  worth ;  so  that  the 
master  may  be  ruined  and  the  trade  may  be  wrecked  before 
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any  inereaBe  of  payment  is  obtained  by  the  working  man. 
There  is  no  community  in  which  this  truth  is  likely  to  be 
brought  home  to  those  who  strike  for  exorbitant  wages  more 
speedily  than  in  the  United  States.  I  should  say,  however, 
that  m  America  strikes  were  more  often  for  increase  of  leisure 
than  ht  increase  of  wages,  and  if  the  leisure  is  even  tolerably 
well  employed,  this  must  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  advancing 
czviiizBtion. 

I  spoke  of  tramps,  or,  as  they  would  be  caUed  in  this 
eountry,  vagrants.  It  is  painful  to  report  that  their  appear- 
aoee  in  increasing  numbers  has  become  a  subject  of  anxiety 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada.  It  is  difficult  to  c:et 
at  the  real  causes  In  the  United  States  I  have  heard  the 
opinion  expressed  that  many  of  the  tramps  are  old  soldiers, 
and  that  the  army  which  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  seemed 
to  ha?e  melted  away  almost  by  magic  into  the  industrial  popu- 
lation, has  thus  after  all  come  back  in  another  foim  upon  the 
oonntry.  It  is  not  unlikely,  indeed  it  may  be  taken  as  certain, 
Aat  the  habits  of  many  were  permanently  unsettled  by  five 
years  of  military  life.  But  having  been  practically  engaged 
in  the  investigation  in  connection  with  the  city  charities  of 
T<mmto,  I  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  most  of  these  men 
were  emigrants  of  restless  and  wandering  disposition.  Much, 
howerer,  must  be  laid  to  the  account  of  climate.  During  the 
long  and  severe  winter  many  trades  are  suspended,  and  though, 
dnring  the  summer,  wages  are  high,  temptations  are  numerous 
and  providence  is  not  universal,  though  far  more  conunon 
among  the  working  class  than  might  be  supposed.  Some  of 
the  tramps  certainly  work  in  summer  and  beg  only  in  winter. 
The  noinad  after  all  is  not  yet  wholly  cast  out  of  us :  the 
tourist  with  his  knapsack  in  Switzerland,  as  well  as  the  gipsy, 
ahowa  diat  there  is  still  a  charm  in  a  wandering  life ;  and  there 
Me  perhaps  not  a  few  among  these  tramps  of  whom  good  use 
might  be  made,  if  a  calling  which  had  in  it  something  of  move- 
ment and  enterprise  could  be  found  for  them.  In  the  United 
States,  and  still  more  in  Canada,  where  the  forests  are  the 
gnatest  source  of  national  wealth,  there  is  urgent  need  of  a 
font^  guard,  to  prevent  reckless  destruction,  and  especially  to 
sftve  &e  forests  from  the  fires  which,  as  you  see,  ravage  them 
io  a  dry  summer^  and,  though  occasionally  caused  by  lightning, 
aie  usually  caused  by  negligence  in  leaving  camp  fires  burn- 
ing, and  sometimes  even  by  malice.  Some  of  the  tramps 
in^t  perhaps  make  good  forest  guards.  In  Toronto,  we  are 
sboot  to  institute  for  the  reception  of  these  men  a  sort  of 
eanial  ward,  with  the  indispensable  labour  test. 

H  2 
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In  the  great  cities  of  the  New  World  pauperism  is  begin- 
ning to  appear.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  and  we  admit  it  with 
reluctance,  but  we  are  everywhere  looking  forward  to  the 
necessity  of  a  public  provision  for  the  poor.  The  first  step 
towards  this  is  the  union  of  the  different  private  charities  of 
the  city  under  a  central  board  of  administration  or  reference. 
In  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Buffalo,  admirable  organisations  of 
this  kind  have  been  set  on  foot.  It  seems  very  sad  that  in 
a  young  country  and  in  a  land  of  promise,  the  social  malady 
of  old  countries  should  so  soon  have  appeared.  But  we  must 
remember  that,  though  young  in  years,  America  is  already  old 
in  progress ;  she  has  lived  ten  centuries  in  one.  Her  cities 
equal  those  of  Europe  in  wealth  and  size,  and  are  fast  coming 
up  to  them  in  magnificence ;  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that 
they  would  be  exempted  from  the  fell  attendant  of  urban 
greatness.  After  all,  the  poor  quarter  of  any  American  city, 
even  the  Five  Points  at  New  York,  does  not  approach  in  size, 
and  hardly  equals  in  squalor,  the  poor  quarters  of  London, 
Liverpool,  or  Glasgow.  I  went  the  other  day  to  look  at  the 
poor  quarter  of  Philadelphia,  and  really,  without  the  help  of 
the  friend  who  guided  me,  I  should  hardly  have  known  when 
I  was  in  it.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  political  circumstances 
make  this  question  one  of  special  gravity  in  the  United  States. 
Destitution  on  a  large  scale  would  be  fearfully  dangerous  in 
combination  with  universal  suffrage. 

Public  education  is  politically  the  sheet  anchor  of  demo- 
cracy, and  as  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  it  there  is,  I 
believe,  no  serious  difference  of  opinion  on  the  Continent 
Yet  even  this,  like  other  good  things,  has  its  attendant  shadow 
of  evil.  At  least  the  general  impression  is  that  the  system  of 
education  in  the  public  schools  has  something  to  do  with  the 
growing  tendency  of  country  people  to  leave  the  farms  and  to 
flock  into  the  cities  in  quest  of  the  lighter  callings  and  the 
social  pleasures  of  city  life.  Certain  it  is  that  the  tendency 
exists,  and  that  callings  of  the  lighter  kind  are  greatly  over- 
crowded, almost  as  much  overcrowded  as  they  are  in  England. 
If  you  advertise  for  a  clerk  or  secretary,  or  even  for  a  shop- 
man, in  New  York,  you  will  get  nearly  as  many  applications 
as  you  would  get  here.  It  is  a  fact  which  men  of  education^ 
who  think  of  emigrating  to  America,  ai*e  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  lav  to  heart.  The  result,  there  seems  reason  to 
fear,  may  in  time  be  an  educated  proletariat  of  a  very  miserable 
and  perhaps  dangerous  kind.  Nothing  can  be  more  wretched 
or  more  explosive  than  destitution,  with  the  social  humiliation 
which  attends  it,  in  men  whose  sensibilities  have  been  quickened 
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and  wfaoee  ambition  has  been  aroused.  People  are  being  led  to 
the  conviction  that  at  all  events  the  education  ^iven  in  the 
public  schools,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  community,  ought  to 
be  of  a  strictly  practical  character,  and  that  the  door  should  be 
closed  against  ambitious  programmes  which  engender  a  false 
conceit  of  knowledge  and  of  superiority  to  common  work. 
There  are  also  some  who  think  that  the  multiplication  of  uni* 
reiwties  and  of  facilities  for  takine  degrees  without  any  special 
MAtitade  for  learning  or  science,  has  aliready  gone  far  enough. 
We  have  not  an  unhmited  market  for  graduates,  any  more  than 
for  shopmen  or  mechanics ;  and  the  pleasant  idea  that  a  youth, 
after  receiving  a  University  education  and  taking  a  degree, 
will  go  back  to  common  callings  and  elevate  them  by  his  cul- 
ture, has  not  as  yet  been  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

Perhaps  I  may  here  advert  to  an  American  experiment, 
which  some  years  ago  excited  interest  among  the  working-men 
of  this  country.  I  mean  the  experiment  of  combining  manual 
labour  with  high  intellectual  studies,  which  was  tried  at  the 
Cornell  University.  The  foundation  of  that  University  was 
an  instance  of  the  public  spirit  and  the  munificence  which  I 
have  said  are  common  in  the  United  States.  Ezra  Cornell 
was  a  working-man,  who,  having  by  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune 
become  very  rich,  at  once  asked  what  he  could  do  with  his 
wealdi  to  benefit  the  State.  He  was  advised  to  found  a  Uni- 
versitjr.  A  University  accordingly  he  founded ;  and  that 
Umversity — with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  connected  as 
a  lecturer — has  succeeded  in  a  general  way.  But  the  special 
phm  suggested  to  the  mind  of  its  benevolent  founder  by  his 
own  history,  of  enabling  poor  students  to  maintain  themselves 
by  manual  labour  while  they  received  a  University  education, 
must  be  said  to  have  failed.  Mental  and  manual  labour  draw 
on  the  same  fund  of  nervous  energy  which  will  rarely  suffice 
for  both,  and  in  ordinary  cases  excellence  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  undivided  attention  to  study.  Still,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity is  distinguished  by  frugality  as  well  as  by  industry.  That 
trace  of  its  founder's  purpose  it  still  bears. 

In  connection  with  tUs  class  of  questions  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  introduce  Co-operation 
on  an  extensive  scale  into  Canada,  by  the  establishment  of  an 
Association  at  Montreal,  with  branches  in  other  cities  of  the 
Dominion.  It  is  distributive,  not  productive,  co-operation  that 
fonns  the  object  of  the  enterprise.  In  truth,  the  two  kinds 
of  Co-operation  have  nothing  in  common,  and  the  application 
of  the  same  name  to  both  is  practically  misleading  as  well  as 
verbally  incorrect;  it  makes  people  fancy  that  the  two  things 
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are  connected,  and  that  because  one  of  them  is  feasible^  the  other 
must  be  feasible  also.     Distributiye  Co-operation  is  not  really 
co-operation  at  all :  it  is  merely  a  combination  of  consumers  to 
buy  direct  from  the  wholesale  merchant,  and  thereby  to  save 
what  has  hitherto  gone  as  profit  to  the  retail  dealer.     Nothing 
can  be  simpler  or  more  practicable,  and  the  system  is  evidendy 
destined  to  extend  itself,  at  least  in  the  cities;  for  in  the 
country  its  application  is  more  difficult,  though  our  Farmer's 
Granges  in  Canada  aim,  I  believe,  at  somethiiig  of  th^  kind. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  improTement  which  the  ready 
money  system,  Enforced  in  the  co-operative  stores,  makes  in 
the  habits  and  condition  of  the  working  class.     Sympathy  is 
due  to  the  retail  tradesman,  who  finds  his  calling  and  sub- 
sistence thus  imperilled.     We  cannot  wonder  at  his  anxiety, 
or  even  at  his  tendency  to  use  his  political  influence  against 
the   advancing  foe,   in    that  which   must   appear  to   him  a 
matter  of  life   or  death.     The  suffering  of  those  who  have 
subsisted  by  the  outgoing  system  is  the  sad  part  of  many  an 
economical  improvement.      Hard  and  cheerless  is  the  lot  of 
many  of  the  atoms  in  the  great  body  corporate,  unless  they 
have  some  interest  and  some  hope  in  the  progress  of  the  whole. 
The  life  of  a  small  retail  tradesman,  however,  is  perhape  not 
one  of  the  happiest,  or  one  the  reduced  sphere  of  which  when 
the  thing  is  done  and  the  pang  is  over  there  will  be  much 
reason  to  deplore.     It  must  in  a  great  many  cases  be  one  of 
extreme  uncertainty  and  of  bitter  anxiety.     Watch  any  street 
of  small  shops :  how  frequent  are  the  changes,  and  what  pro- 
tracted agonies  of  failure  do  those  changes  often  denote.   Many 
who  are  now  shopkeepers,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  find  a  less 
precarious  employment  as  clerks  in  the  co-operative  stores. 
Great  houses,  such  as  that  of  Stuart  at  New  York,  already 
employ  a  large  number  of  this  class,  and  are  essentially  appli- 
cations of  the  co-operative  principle  in  another  form.     This 
ease  of  the  retail  trader  is  not  the  only  one  of  the  kind, 
nor  is  he  the  only  sufferer  by  the  mighty  changes  wfaidi  are 
goiug  on  in  the  course  and  the  living  machinery  of  trade. 
Increased  facility  of  communication,  especially  between  the 
two  continents,  is  bringing  the  great  merchant  into  direct  rela- 
tion with  the  producer  in  other  countries,  and  superseding  a 
number  of  intermediate  agencies  by  which  multitudes  have 
hitherto  made  their  bread. 

Of  productive  Co-operation  no  important  instance  has  fisdlea 
under  my  notice  in  America.  Mere  premiums  on  the  success 
of  the  business,  given  to  the  workmen  in  the  shape  of  increased 
wages  or  in  any  other  shape,  while  the  capitalist  retains  the 
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contrd^  are  instances  of  friendly  and  judicious  enlistment  of 
the  woiiing  man's  interest  in  his  employer's  work^  but  they 
are  not  instances  a£  productive  Co-operation.  In  America^ 
besides  the  ordinary  difficulties  arising  from  the  want  of  a 
capital  which  can  wait  for  the  market,  and  of  a  guiding  mind, 
an  obstacle  would  in  this  case  again  be  found  in  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  mechanic  to  tie  himself  to  one  spot.  In  France 
the  working  man  is  more  stationary,  as  well  as  more  apt  in 
his  general  character  for  association,  and  more  amenable  to 
oontroL 

To  turn  to  a  different  class  of  subjects,  though  one  not 
uncannected  with  Socialistic  tendencies.  The  Legal  Tender 
Act,  putting  into  forced  circulation  a  flood  of  inconvertible 
paper,  to  which  the  Federal  Government  resorted  during  the 
Civil  War,  has  been  the  unhappy  parent  of  a  long  series  of 
currency  agitations,  which  has  kept  commerce  in  a  constant 
state  of  disquietude,  and  has  hardly  vet  come  to  an  end.  It 
may  be  presumed  that  in  an  assemblage  of  economists  there 
are  few  who  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  that 
measure.  It  was  in  effect  a  forced  loan,  not  the  less  unjust 
and  pernicious  because  it  assumed  the  form  of  legislative 
fiaod  and  not  of  despotic  violence.  Whatever  political  lawyers 
occupying  the  bench  of  justice  might  say,  it  was  a  violation 
on  the  largest  scale  of  that  article  of  the  constitution  which 
forhidd  any  legislation  breaking  the  faith  of  contracts.  It 
enabled  debtors  to  rob  their  creditors  of  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  debt  by  paying  them  in  depreciated  paper.  It  demoralised 
oommerce  and  taught  the  peojJe,  who  were  too  keen-sighted 
not  to  understand  its  real  nature,  a  fatal  lesson  of  dishonesty. 
It  introduced  confusion  into  prices,  rendered  the  value  of 
wages  nncertain,  and  thereby  brought  on  industrial  disputes 
and  strikes  of  which  there  had  been  hardly  any  instances  before. 
It  set  np  that  mightiest  and  most  noxious  of  national  gambling 
tables,  the  Gold  Koom  of  New  York,  Its  authors  may  plead 
the  pressure  of  desperate  necessity,  and  may  no  doubt  assert 
with  trath  that  their  motives  were  patriotic,  but  the  character 
of  the  measure  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  so  long  as  we  are 
threatened  with  repetitions  or  imitations  of  it.  That  there  were 
inauspicious  precedents  for  the  Legal  Tender  Act  we  all  know. 
There  was  the  paper  currency  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  by 
means  of  which  Washington  himself  was  robbed  of  his  private 
property  while  he  was  saving  the  country,  and  the  effects  of 
which,  social  and  moral,  as  well  as  commercial,  were  such  that 
Tom  Paine,  no  strait-laced  economist,  seriously  proposed  that 
ieath  should  be  the  penalty  of  attempting  to  revive  the  system. 
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There  were  the  French  Assignats,  which^  it  is  just  to  say, 
were^  in  the  first  instance,  landscrip  issued  in  good  faith,  and 
based  on  lands  really  in  the  possession  of  the  State,  though  an 
unprincipled  and  delirious  Grovernment  soon  began  to  drink 
more  deeply  of  the  seductive  cup.  There  was  also  the  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payments  in  England  at  the  crisis  of  the  Frendi 
War,  a  departure  from  principle  of  a  mitigated  character,  yet 
a  departure,  and  calamitous  in  its  result  It  is  haidly 
necessary  to  say  that,  even  in  its  strictly  financial  aspect,  the 
Legal  Tender  Act  was  a  blunder  as  well  as  a  crime.  In  the 
upshot  it  greatly  increased  instead  of  diminishing  the  burden 
of  the  debt.  Far  better  would  it  have  been,  &r  better  under 
similar  circumstances  will  it  always  be,  when  taxation  has 
reached  its  limits  to  go  honestly  into  the  market  and  borrow  at 
the  best  attainable  rate,  however  high  that  rate  may  be.  The 
transaction  will  really  be  less  onerous  to  the  nation,  while  the 
most  precious  of  all  possessions,  the  national  credit,  will  be  pre- 
served. I  was  in  the  United  States  at  the  time,  and  to  me  it 
appeared  that  the  people,  if  the  politicians  had  only  trusted 
them,  were  prepared  for  the  better  and  wiser  course.  It  is 
wonderful  that,  after  receiving  such  a  lesson  in  the  use  of 
paper  currency  from  their  legislators,  and  in  spite  of  the  plausible 
fallacies  breathed  by  demagogues  into  the  public   ear,  the 

Eeople  should  have  declared  for  resumption,  and  for  the 
onourable  payment  of  the  debt  in  gold.  Their  good  sense 
came  to  the  aid  of  their  integrity,  and  told  them  that  the  for- 
feiture of  public  credit  would  to  a  commercial  nation  be,  not 
only  disgrace,  but  ruin.  They  have  been  rewarded  by  a  financial 
prosperity  to  which  history  afibrds  no  paralleL  Yet,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  the  agitation  in  favour  of  an  inflated 
paper  currency,  Greenbackism  as  it  is  called,  continued,  and  it 
found,  as  everything  that  has  votes  will  find,  allies  and  ad- 
vocates among  the  politicians.  Nor  is  it  dead  yet,  though  for 
the  time  it  has  received  its  quietus  from  the  revival  of  trade, 
and  the  patient,  feeling  the  tide  of  natural  health  once  more 
running  through  his  veins,  has  thrown  his  patent  medicines  to 
the  dogs.  In  Canada  during  the  commercial  depression  we 
had  a  movement  in  favour  of  what  is  called  National  Cur- 
rency, that  is,  a  large  issue  of  inconvertible  paper,  but  upon 
the  return  of  prosperity  the  agitation  began  to  subside.  If 
we  shoidd  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  two  or  three  bad  haiv 
vests,  and  our  farmers  should  go  on  piling  up  mortgage  debt 
as  they  are  doing  now,  it  is  to  be  feared  we  may  near  of 
National  Currency  again.  Not  that  any  one  doubts  that 
paper  money  has  theoretic  advocates  who  are  perfectly  honest 
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and  sincere.  I  could  point  to  Canadianfl  as  upright  ns  anj  men 
in  the  world,  -who  are  profoundly  convinced  that  it  is  in 
their  power  not  only  to  flood  the  country  with  wealth,  but 
almost  to  create  universal  happiness,  and  wipe  off  the  tears 
from  all  fiices  by  issuing  an  immense  number  of  promissory 
notes  and  refusing  pajrment.  This  is  the  true  description  of 
an  inconvertible  paper  currency.  A  bank-note  is  nothing  more 
than  a  promissory  note  for  so  much  gold,  payable  on  presentation 
of  the  note.  All  the  notes  issued  under  the  American  Legal 
lender  Act,  and  the  other  Acts  of  the  same  description, 
ha?e,  I  believe,  hitherto  preserved  the  promissory  form.  If 
that  form  is  to  be  discarded,  and  the  simple  denomination  of  a 
pound  or  a  dollar  substituted,  as  the  Fiat  money  men  propose, 
thejr  will  have  to  tell  us  what  a  pound  or  a  dollar  is  if  it  is  not 
a  certain  weight  of  gold.  They  tell  us  it  is  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  general  wealth  of  the  country,  on  which,  as  an 
a^^te,  they  say  their  currency  is  based.  But  what  propor- 
tion? What  does  the  paper  sovereign  specifically  represent, 
and  to  what  will  it  entitle  me  ?  To  a  sheep,  or  only  to  a  leg  of 
mutton  ?  To  a  coat,  or  only  to  a  pair  of  shoes  ?  How  am  I 
eTer  to  tell  what  I  have  in  my  pocket  ?  This  is  the  first  objec- 
tiou,  but  there  is  another  which  is  much  more  fatal.  The 
general  wealth  of  the  country  is  not,  like  the  gold  in  the 
Treasury,  the  property  of  the  Government ;  it  is  the  property 
of  indindoal  owners ;  and  the  State,  in  giving  me  a  ticket  for 
a  portion  of  it,  under  the  form  of  a  piece  of  Fiat  paper  money, 
would  be  simply  giving  me  a  licence  to  take  my  neighbour's 
goods.  The  Government  has  nothing  but  the  right  of  taxa- 
tum,  bounded  by  the  necessities  of  the  State.  Of  course,  if 
it  is  sovereign  and  despotic,  it  can  give  A  an  order  for  B's  coat, 
but  in  doing  so  it  would  be  conmiitting  an  act  of  spoliation. 
The  gold  in  the  Treasury  which,  on  the  face  of  an  honest  bank^ 
note  it  promises  to  pay,  is  its  own. 

.  These  faUacies  seem  to  arise  from  faUure  to  grasp  very 
Askfk  facts.  People  when  they  use  paper  currency  of  the 
ovdmaiy  kind  naturally  enough  fancy  that  they  buy  with 
paper.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  do  not  buy  with  paper 
Biuonga  bank-note  any  more  than  in  using  a  cheque.  In 
bodi  cases  they  buy  with  the  gold  for  which  the  bank-note  or 
pb^ue  is  an  order.  When  a  man  receives  a  bank-note  there 
tt  jUsticei  to  his  credit  at  the  bank  so  much  gold  payable  on 
demand.  The  piece  of  paper  itself  has  no  value,  nor  can  any 
'^iahition  give  it  any.  No  act  of  Government  can  possibly 
site  anything  value.  Government  by  putting  its  stamp  on 
^  piece  of  gold  assures  the  taker  that  it  is  of  the  proper 
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weight  and  qnality ;  but  the  value  is  in  the  gold  itself.  The 
gold  is  the  real  equivalent  of  the  article  purchased.  Trade,  it 
is  said,  was  originally  barter.  It  is  barter  still,  though  a  par- 
ticular commodity  is  adopted  as  the  standard.  Nothinfir  is 
giTen  except  in  Vetom  for  its  red  equivalent.  The  p,  I 
repeat,  is  equal  in  value  to  the  article  purchased.  But  this  is 
not  always  clearly  seen,  because  one  of  the  elements  in  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals,  the  principal  element  indeed,  is 
not  material,  but  immaterial.  At  first  they  were  chosen  on 
account  of  natural  qualities,  their  beauty,  their  durabili^, 
their  portability,  together  with  their  rarity ;  but  now,  in 
addition  to  these,  they  have  the  position  given  them  by  im- 
memorial,  univerad,  and  practically  immutable  preacriptioa  » 
the  circulating  medium  of  the  world.  The  Jacobins  tried  to 
change  the  chronological  era  and  to  make  history  date  from 
the  first  year  of  their  Republic,  but  they  found  that  the 
established  era  was  inextricably  entwined  by  usage  with  the 
literature,  ideas,  and  habits  of  civilised  humanity.  To  change 
the  circulating  medium  of  all  nations  would  be  nearly  as 
desperate  an  undertaking.  It  by  no  means  follows  because 
value  is  immaterial,  that  it  is  conventional  and  not  real.  The 
value  of  a  diamond,  as  a  material  object,  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  value  which  it  has  acquired  by  ages  of  pre- 
scription as  an  estabUshed  sign  of  wealth  and  social  rank. 
This  is  a  matter  of  fancy,  perhaps ;  but  the  value,  while  the 
fancy  lasts,  is  not  the  lees  real  Of  oourse  an  enormous  find 
of  diamonds  or  gold  would  destroy  the  value  in  either  case. 
I  venture  to  think  that  even  Mr.  Mill  has  not  always  a  per- 
fectly firm  hold  of  these  facts.  He  speaks  of  money  as  a 
ticket,  and  a  mere  instrument  of  exchange.  If  this  were  so, 
perhaps  other  tickets  and  other  instruments  of  exchange  might 
be  produced  at  the  will  of  Government. 

The  Fiat  money  men  point  to  postage  stamps  as  an 
instance  of  value  put  into  paper  by  Government.  But  a 
postage  stamp  is  a  receipt  for  a  payment  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  gold,  in  consideration  of  which  the  Government  under- 
takes to  carry  the  letter  to  which  the  receipt  is  affixed. 

Of  course  if  Government  chooses  in  virtue  of  its  sovereign 
authority  to  enact  that  the  inconvertible  paper  shall  be 
accepted  in  payment  of  debts,  if  it  chooses  in  other  words  to 
issue  licences  of  repudiation,  the  paper  for  a  time  will  have  a 
value  with  a  vengeance.  But,  as  we  know,*  it  will  be  only  for 
a  time,  even  though  the  Government,  like  that  of  France  in 
the  Beign  of  Terror,  should  back  the  Currency  with  the 
Guillotine. 
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The  Fiat  money  men  are  not  agreed  whether  they  will 
receire  their  own  money  for  taxes.  Those  of  robust  faith  say 
,  tfaej  will ;  but  there  are  others  who  have  an  inkling  of  the  fatal 
tmth.  However,  as  some  American  said  in  this  discussion,  if 
the  GoYemment  can  print  off  as  much  money  as  it  pleases, 
why  does  it  come  pestering  me  for  taxes  at  all  ? 

jibont  Ihe  merits  of  Legal  Tender  with  inconvertibility, 
most  of  us  are  of  one  mind.  But  why  should  we  admit  Legal 
Tender  notes  at  all  ?  Why  should  people  be  compelled  to  take 
anybody's  paper,  that  of  a  Government  more  than  that  of  a 
private  banker  or  trader,  as  gold?  If  the  Government  is 
Bdrent,  no  practical  wrong  is  done.  But  all  Governments 
are  not  solvent.  A  principle  is  broken,  the  ideas  of  the  people 
are  confused,  and  the  door  is  opened  which  leads  to  the  down- 
ward path.  The  other  day  the  Canadian  Government,  finding 
iteelf  pinched,  took  power  to  issue  more  legal  tender  paper. 
The  Government  was  perfectly  solvent,  and  acted  in  good 
&idi;  but  the  nieasure  produced  some  disquietude,  and  not 
without  cause.  In  England  commerce  has  a  firm  control  over 
cunency  legislation :  in  the  communities  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water  it  has  not  so  firm  a  control,  and  tampering  with  the 
cnrrency  is  the  demagogue's  favourite  game. 

Perhaps,  with  r^erence  to  America,  at  all  events,  one 
m^hteven  go  further  and  ask, — Whether  it  would  not  be  better 
that  Government  should  entirely  confine  itself  to  its  necessary 
dnfy  of  putting  its  stamp  on  the  coin  ?  Why  should  it  issue 
bank-notes  at  all?  Why  should  it  issue  bank-notes  any 
more  than  any  other  kind  of  paper  ?  There  is  a  feeling  that 
it  onght  to  appropriate  to  itself,  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation, 
the  profits  of  this  particular  business.  But  why  of  this  busi- 
ness  more  than  of  discounting,  or  of  lending,  or  of  banking  ? 
Government  cannot  determine  the-  quantity  of  paper  needed 
at  any  nooment.  Nothing  can  determine  that  but  the  number 
and  extent  of  transactions.  The  action  of  the  private  banks  of 
iasue  is  regulated  by  the  number  and  extent  of  the  transactions ; 
they  cannot  help  expanding  and  contracting  their  circulation 
with  the  need.  The  Bank  Charter  Act  has  been  three  times 
MBpended,  of  course  not  without  the  inconvenience  and  in- 
justice which  attend  arbitrary  intervention,  and  it  seems  at 
periods  of  tightness  to  have  the  effect  of  producing  a  sort  of 
Jiysterical  constriction,  which  aggravates  the  evil.  Private 
tanks  of  issue  with  proper  regulations  as  to  reserve  and  in- 
spection seem  to  have  gone  very  well  through  the  crisis,  both 
m  the  United  States  and  in  Canada.  They  are  under  the 
law ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  apprehend  laxity  in  enforcing 
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the  law  againsfc  them;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  nothing  of 
which  the  politicians  are  fonder  than   bullying  the  Banks. 
But  the  Government  is  above  law — at  least,  it  can  make  or . 
unmake  the  law  as  it  pleases,  and  its  powers  may  be  in 
unscrupulous  hands. 

The  money  trade  surely  is  like  any  other  trade,  and  falls 
as  little  as  anjr  other  trade  within  the  province  of  political 
goyemment.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  commerce  bank-notes, 
issued  by  a  private  bank,  though  not  legal  tender,  cannot 
practically  be  refused.  This  is  the  ground,  and  a  sufficient 
ground,  for  precautionary  legislation  of  a  special  kind  in  the 
case  of  banks.  Other  ground  it  is  difficult  to  see.  It  must 
be  owned  that  the  stockholders  of  Joint  Stock  Banks,  in 
Canada  at  least,  are  apt  to  invite  Government  intervention  by 
uttering  loud  outcries  when  their  concerns  are  mismanaged. 
But  they  are  like  the  stockholders  of  any  other  companies,  and 
must  find  their  security  for  honest  management  in  the  election 
of  trustworthy  directors.  If  they  call  for  Government  inter- 
vention against  their  own  officers  they  may  be  in  some  danger 
of  illustrating  the  fate  of  the  horse  in  the  fable. 

About  the  last  scene  of  the  Currency  agitation  for  the 
present  at  least  seems  to  be  the  Silver  movement.     There  are 
strong  and  sincere  advocates  of  the  Bimetallic  system   on 
theoretic  grounds ;  but  the  sinews  of  the  movement  I  take  it 
are  the  Ghreenbackers  with  the  Silver  Kings  behind  them.    The 
commercial  world  was  some  time  in  settling  down  on  gold  as 
the  standard.     Besides  gold,  silver  has  been  the  standard ;  and 
not  only  silver,  but  iron,  copper,  and  under  pressure  of  neces- 
sity other  articles,  such  as  salt  and  tobacco.     Silver  still  re- 
mains the  standard  in  some  countries,  to  the  requirements  of 
which  commerce  is  obliged  to  bend,  notably  in  the  case  of 
India,  from  the  incorporation  of  which — a  group  of  alien  and 
half-barbarous  communities  —  with   £ngland  anomalies   and 
difficulties  were  sure  to  arise.     But  the  greatest  commercial 
countries  have  finally  adopted  gold,  with  silver  for  change.     It 
is  for  the  champions  of  BimetaUsm  to  say  how  any  government 
or  convention  of  governments  is  to  fix  and  to  keep  fixed  the 
relative  value  of  two  commodities,  when  the  relative  rate  of  pro- 
duction, among  other  circumstances,  is  varying  from  day  to  day. 
So  long  as  silver  is  merely  change  for  gold,  a  rough  equivalency 
wiU  suffice.    The  wealth  of  England  is  stored  in  gold ;  she  is  by 
far  the  greatest  gold-owner  in  the  world ;  and  to  ask  her  to  go 
into  Congress  for  the  purpose  practically  of  depreciating  gold, 
is  to  suppose  great  simplicity  on  her  part.     That  the  interests 
of  England,  or  of  any  other  single  nation,  are  identical  in  the 
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long  run  with  those  of  the  commercial  world  in  general^  is 
true;  bat  in  this  case  the  commercial  world  in  general  would 
snffer  bj  the  confusion  of  the  standard,  while  England  would 
suffer  a  special  and  immediate  loss.  The  result  of  the  Bill 
which  the  sUver  men  succeeded  in  carrying  through  Congress 
is  a  mass  of  silver  coin,  dollars  of  the  Fathers  as  the  silver  men 
teDderlj  call  them,  which  nobody  will  take  if  he  can  help  it, 
and  in  which  the  salaries  of  the  politicians  might  appropriately 
be  paid. 

Am  I  to  touch  the  burning  question  of  Protection  and 
Free  Trade?  That  the  question  of  Free  Trade  should  be 
burning  is  not  wonderful.  Misgivings  and  anxieties  are  the 
natural  ofTspring  of  a  depression  all  the  more  felt  because  it 
follows  years  of  fabulous  prosperity.  Has  the  fatal  hour 
arrired?  Is  England  about  to  be  visited  by  the  doom  which 
has  discrowned  in  turn  all  the  queens  of  commerce :  Tyre, 
Carthage,  Venice,  Ghent,  Augsburg,  Amsterdam — Amster- 
dam, which  far  into  the  last  century  was  what  London  now  is, 
the  bank  of  the  world  ?  From  that  unapproached  pinnacle  of 
eommercial  greatness  upon  which  she  stood  at  the  close  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  when  in  devastated  Europe  she  alone  was 
left  with  manufactures  and  a  mercantile  marine,  no  doubt 
England  must  descend.  But,  though  she  may  lose  her 
supremacy,  her  primacy  will  long  remain.  Such  masses  of 
capital,  such  stores  of  machinery,  such  armies  of  skilled 
hibour  under  trained  captains,  such  fleets  and  mariners,  such 
ascendency  as  a  universal  bank  and  money  centre,  such  a 
position  for  trade  with  both  hemispheres,  such  insular  immu- 
mt?  from  continental  wars  and  their  burdens,  are  advanti^es 
not  to  be  cancelled  in  a  day.  The  accumulated  wealth  of 
England  is  prodigious;  she  is  the  ^rand  investor,  all  other 
countries  are  mortgaged  to  her,  and,  like  a  rich  man  living  on 
bis  patrimony,  she  can  afford  to  buy  more  than  she  sells.  I 
have  heard  in  my  section  lamentations  over  the  state  of  British 
Agriculture.  Yet,  saving  virgin  soils  such  as  the  Western 
Prairies,  where  Nature  pours  plenty  from  her  full  horn  with 
little  aid  from  man,  and  perhaps  some  special  districts  on  which 
sn  extraordinary  amount  of  labour  has  been  expended,  the 
harvests  of  Great  Britain  are  still,  I  believe,  far  the  largest  in 
the  world.  In  the  ordinary  lands,  both  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  the  yield  decreases — decreases  rapidly,  and  dis- 
tricts once  famous  for  wheat  bear  wheat  no  more.  There  is  no 
gnnnd  for  despair ;  the  sun  vrill  shine  again  upon  the  farmer, 
ver-speculation  and  extravagance,  produced  by  golden  years, 
will  end,  and  prudence  will  resume  her  sway.     The  evil  hour 
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will  pass  away^  and  Great  Britain  will  still  be  the  queen,  though 
no  longer  the  autocrat,  of  trade.  I  will  be  careful,  however, 
and,  avoiding  theories,  confine  myself  to  one  or  two  facts. 
With  regard  to  the  new  Canadian  tariff,  I  must  say  here  what 
I  have  said  elsewhere — it  was  a  measure  of  fiscal  necessity. 
There  was  a  deficit  which  could  be  filled  only  by  an  increase  of 
the  import  duties,  direct  taxation  in  those  communities  being 
fraught  with  social  danger,  as  well  as  vexatious  and  difficult 
of  collection.  The  only  tax  which,  is  really  protectionist,  that 
is,  imposed  for  the  purpose  not  of  revenue,  but  of  protection, 
is  the  coal  tax,  laid  on  in  the  interest  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
with  a  view  of  securing  her  adhesion  to  the  general  policy. 
In  the  selection  of  the  classes  of  goods  there  is  an  attempt  to 
discriminate  in  favour  of  England  against  the  United  States, 
which,  by  the  result,  appears  to  have  been  not  unsuccessfiiL 
Of  course  taxes  imposed  on  the  importation  of  goods  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  which  are  made  in  the  country,  give 
what  is  called  incidental  protection  to  the  home  manufacturer, 
and  the  tariff  is  accordingly  welcomed  by  the  Protectionistg, 
whose  support  the  Government  does  not  refuse.  But  there  is 
a  rider  to  the  tariff,  looking  to  the  mutual  reduction  of  duties 
by  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  deficit  which  created 
the  necessity  was^  caused  by  expenditure  for  political  objects 
on  public  works.  That  the  objects  were  political  is  not  a  con- 
demnation, provided  the  policy  was  sound.  Other  things  are 
entitled  to  consideration  besides  wealth,  as  Adam  Smith  in  his 
defence  of  the  Navigation  Laws  has  emphatically  declared. 
Political  economy  rests  not  on  any  religious  principle,  but  on 
expediency,  which  must  be  enlarged  so  as  to  take  in  all 
reasonable  motives,  and  to  embrace  the  fiitnre  as  well  as  the 
present. 

That  he  is  sacrificing,  and  deliberately  sacrificing,  the 
present  advantage  to  larger  gains  in  the  future,  is  the  position 
of  the  American  Protectionist ;  and  whether  the  belief  as  to 
the  future  profit  be  well  or  ill  founded  in  his  case,  we  must 
meet  him  in  argument  on  his  own  ground.  For  my  part  I  see 
little  prospect  of  a  change  in  the  American  tariff  except 
through  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  which  will  diminish  the  need 
of  revenue.  The  Protectionist  fights  hard ;  the  Free  Trader 
is  apathetic.  I  have  noticed  this  in  speaking  to  Western  farmers, 
who  would  seem  to  have  the  ^eatest  interest  in  firee  trade. 
The  proportion  of  dutiable  articles  used  by  the  fiemner  is  not 
hu^e ;  he  does  not  spend  much  in  clothes ;  for  his  machinery 
he  has  paid  protection  price,  but  then  he  has  bought  it,  and  the 
thing  is  done.    Seeing  the  finances  flourishing  the  people  think 
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the  system  must  be  good.  The  promise  that  by  encouraging 
home  mannfactures  it  will  draw  emigration  and  provide  the 
farmer  with  customers  on  the  spot,  instead  of  sending  the 
workman's  dinner  to  him  across  the  Atlantic,  seems  to  them  to 
be  sostamed  by  the  results.  After  all,  we  must  remember 
that  the  United  States  are  not  an  ordinary  country  ;  they  are 
a  Continent,  producing  ahnost  everything  in  itself.  The 
Americans  in  fact  have  free  trade  over  a  vast  and  diversified 
area.  It  seems  better  to  point  out  this,  and  to  show  how  it 
sayes  them  from  consequences  which  would  attend  protection 
applied  to  a  small  territory,  than  to  tell  them  they  are  a  ruined 
people,  when  they  know  that  instead  of  bein^  ruined  they  are 
abont  the  most  prosperous  people  in  the  world. 

We  had,  in  the  Economy  and  Trade  Section,  a  very  into- 
restmg  debate  on  the  question  between  Free  Trade  and  Fair 
Trade.  Papers  were  read  by  Professor  Shaw  on  the  side  of 
Absolute  Free  Trade,  and  by  Professor  Monck  on  the  other 
side,  which  I  venture  to  commend  to  your  attention.  Abso- 
hte  Free  Trade  carried  all  before  it,  and  had  the  sense  of  the 
Section  been  taken  there  would  have  been  an  almost  unani- 
moos  resolution  that  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade  was  abso* 
Intdj  true,  and  that  of  the  champions  of  Reciprocity  false. 
But  when  we  come  from  theoretic  debate  to  fiscal  legislation, 
periiapB  the  position  of  Professor  Monck  becomes  practically 
stronger.  How  do  you  propose  to  raise  your  revenue  ?  AU 
import  duties,  duties  on  tea  and  tobacco,  as  well  as  a  duty  on 
com,  are  interferences  with  Absolute  Free  Trade.  Do  you 
propose  to  raise  the  whole  revenue  by  direct  taxation  ?  That 
course  might  be  safe  and  easy  here ;  in  the  democratio  com- 
munities of  America  it  would,  as  I  have  said,  be  not  only 
difficult,  but  dangerous  in  the  extr^ne.  With  us,  customs 
duties  are  inevitable — ^in  other  words,  absolute  Free  Trade  is 
out  of  the  question.  We  can  only  consider,  with  reference  to 
our  special  cirenmstance%  which  are  very  different  from  those 
of  Great  Britain,  what  import  duties  are  the  best,  or  rather 
the  least  bad.  Economy,  which  reduces  the  cost  of  establish- 
meuti,  and  peace,  which  reduces  the  magnitude  of  armaments, 
bodi  ledadng  the  necessity  for  revenue,  are  the  best  mission* 
vies  of  Free  Trade.  Perhaps,  if  we  were  to  deal  with  these 
^natters  less  in  the  abstract  and  more  in  the  concrete,  if  we 
were  to  try  our  hands  at  framing  fiscal  systems  for  the  different 
countries,  in  place  of  demonstrating  universal  principles,  we 
onght  be  led  to  more  practical  results. 

There  is  talk  of  an  Imperial  ZoUverein,  which  means,  I 
>^»po8e,  free  trade  between  England  and  her  colonies,  with 
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protection  against  the  rest  of  the  world.  Canada  would 
always  be  willing  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Mother-country, 
but  she  could  hi^ly  enter  into  an  arrangement  of  this  kind. 
Her  case  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  She  is  bound  up  commercially  as  well  as  terri- 
torially with  the  United  States,  which  are  her  natural  market 
She  has^  moreover^  a  frontier  of  three  thousand  miles,  and  to 
keep  out  American  goods  she  would  have  to  employ  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  her  population  in  guarding  the  Customs  line. 
As  it  is,  there  is  smuggling  on  a  large  scale. 

This  paper  is  unavoidably  miscellaneous;  and  there  are 
two  things  more  which  perhaps  ought  to  be  briefly  noticed. 
One  is  International  Copyright.  Literary  men  in  the  United 
States  have  always  been  in  favour  of  international  copyright, 
both  on  general  grounds  of  justice  and  because  under  the 
other  system  they  are  placed  at  a  manifest  disadvantage,  a 
publisher  not  being  willing  to  pay  them  for  their  work  while 
he  is  at  liberty  to  take  the  work  of  British  authors  without 
paying.  But  the  publishers  have  hitherto  resisted.  Now 
they  have  come  round,  and  are  pressing  the  Governments  to 
make  a  treaty.  It  is  too  late.  Cheap  publishing  has  received 
an  immense  extension  in  America  during  the  last  few  years. 
Not  only  liffht  literature,  but  literature  of  all  kinds,  including 
science  and  philosophy,  can  now  be  bought  at  amazingly 
low  prices — ^prices  so  low  that  the  necessity  of  public  libraries, 
except  for  purposes  of  reference,  appears  likely  to  be  almost 
superseded.  The  American  people  have  entered  into  a  para- 
dise of  cheap  reading,  from  which,  depend  upon  it,  they  will 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  shut  out.  I  doubt  whether  Congress 
would  even  pass  the  law  which  it  seems  would  be  necessury  to 
give  effect  to  a  treaty.  Copyright  altogether  received  a  severe 
blow  when  a  large  JSnglish-reaaing  public  came  iuto  existence 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  beyond  the  pale  of  English 
law.  There  is  nothing  for  it  now,  as  I  believe,  but  to  get,  if 
possible,  free  trade  in  books,  and  in  publishing  to  give  up 
etiquette,  and  come  down  to  commercial  principles.  We  mast 
print  our  books,  as  we  would  make  our  cottons,  for  the  market, 
and  not  expect  the  public  to  give  an  etiquette  price  for  reading 
matter,  more  than  for  any  other  article.  I  fear  this  sounds 
coarse  advice.  But  after  all  the  soul  is  yoked  to  the  body,  and, 
if  literature  is  ethereal,  publishing  is  a  trade.  It  would  not  be 
surprising  if  the  question  raised  by  this  international  diflScalty 
about  copyright  were  some  day  to  extend  to  the  case  of  patent 
right  also. 

The  last  word  I  have  to  say  is  about  Emigration,  and  on 
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this  subject  I  wish  to  be  cautious.  I  do  not  want,  as  a  citizen 
of  a  ooimtry  which  courts  emigration,  to  understate  its  advan- 
tages ;  at  the  same  time  I  feel  the  responsibility  of  encouraging 
any  one  to  emigrate.  I  have  had  to  do  with  emigrants^  and  I 
know  that  all,  even  those  who  are  destined  to  prosper  most  in 
the  end,  have  to  go  through  a  period  of  despondency  and  home 
sickness.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  mechanics  and 
persons  of  that  class  who,  finding  things  not  exactly  as  they 
sre  here,  think  that  all  is  wrong,  and  lose  heart.  A  labouring 
man — ^healthy,  hard-working,  sober,  and  thrifty — cannot  fail,  I 
bcfieye,  to  do  better  in  the  New  World  than  he  could  possibly 
do  here.  For  a  fanner,  taking  with  him  money  enough  to 
buy  his  land  and  to  stock,  or  partly  stock  it,  the  prospect  seems 
good.  But  the  British  farmer,  at  least  if  he  has  reached 
middle  age,  with  his  fixed  habits  and  ideas,  accustomed  as  he 
is  to  all  the  aids  and  appliances  of  a  long-settled  and  highly 
civilized  country,  and  to  having  the  mechanic  always  at  hand 
to  do  for  him  what  the  American  or  Canadian  does  for  himself, 
is  hardly  the  man  for  the  life  of  a  pioneer ;  he  is  likely  to  fare 
better  by  taking  one  of  the  farms  in  the  East,  which  are  left 
vacant  by  adventurous  Americans  and  Canadians  moving 
West.  Of  mechanics  I  believe  there  are  nearly  enough  for 
the  present  both  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States,  though 
of  course  the  increase  of  the  general  population  is  always 
makh^  fresh  openings,  especially  in  the  West.  Domestic 
servants  are  in  demand,  particularly  such  as  can  cook;  but 
they  must  not  expect  the  same  punctilious  divisions  of  house- 
hold labour  which  there  are  here ;  they  will  have  to  follow  the 
general  rule  of  the  Continent,  by  mixing  trades  and  doing 
things  which  here  they  would  say  were  not  their  place.  The 
class  of  callings  whidi,  I  must  repeat,  is  over-stocked,  almost 
as  much  as  it  is  in  this  cotmtry,  is  the  lighter  and  more  intel- 
lectual claea ;  such  callings  are  commonly  sought  by  the  sons 
of  gentlemen  and  educated  men.  Let  not  any  man  cross  the 
At^tic  in  quest  of  these ;  for  if  he  does,  he  is  not  unUkely  to 
be  an  example,  by  no  means  the  first,  of  a  highly  educated  man 
seeking  in  vain  for  the  humblest  and  coarsest  employment 
that  he  may  eat  bread.  I  have  only  to  add  that  any  emigrant, 
English,  Scotch,  or  Irish,  who  comes  to  Canada,  will  find 
hunadf  among  fidends. 
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WHEN  I  was  honoured  bj  the  invitation  of  the  Coancil 
of  the  Association  to  take  the  chair  on  this  occasion, 
my  first  feeling  was  one  of  dismay  at  having  to  undertake  the 
task  of  addressing  such  a  distinguished  assembly,  aud  especi- 
ally upon  a  subject  which  requires  so  much  more  information 
than  I  can  pretend  to,  to  do  it  justice. 

I  thought  that  it  would  come  better  from  some  one  who 
had  more  technical  knowledge  to  discourse  to  you  upon  the 
subject  of  Art,  and  that  the  experiences  of  a  great  pamter  or 
sculptor  would  have  been  more  interesting  than  any  remarks 
that  a  mere  dilettante  like  myself  could  offer. 

It  came  into  my  mind,  To  what  period,  school,  or  branch  of 
art  can  I  address  myself?  If  I  so  back  to  make  comparisons 
between  Baffaelle  and  Michel  Angelo,  I  shall  be  accused  of 
copying  Mrs.  Jameson ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  make  alio- 
sions  to  living  artists  I  may  make  to  myself  hundreds  of 
enemies,  who  will  say,  What  business  has  a  man  who  lives  in 
an  agricultural  district  in  Ireland,  and  ought  to  be  looking 
after  his  beeves  and  sheep,  to  criticise  or  pass  his  observations 
upon  us,  whose  lives  are  spent  in  studying  the  great  schools  of 
art  of  bygone  times,  and  who  can  alone  have  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  artist  in  his  profession  ? 

On  these  grounds  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  excused  for  the 
shortcomings  which  I  feel  in  what  I  am  about  to  bring  under 
your  notice.  I  am  sure  that  it  depends  very  much  upon  the 
chances  or  advantages,  local  or  other,  which  are  within  reach 
of  an  artist,  whether  he  has  the  opportunity  of  rising  to  the 
highest  rank ;  the  race  is  often,  whether  from  his  own  poverty^ 
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or  from  the  non-appreciation  of  his  neighbours  or  of  his  day, 
not  giyen  to  be  won  by  the  really  swift.  There  have  been 
manj  instances  of  that  in  this  oountry,  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
I  reeollect  myself  in  Dublin  an  artist  who  is  now  dead,  who,  I 
sm  quite  sare,  if  he  could  have  known  it,  would  have  made 
his  fortune  in  Paris.  He  painted  in  a  style  which  has  been 
followed  by  a  certain  school  in  the  French  capital,  and  his 
name  will  be  familiar  to  those  who  have  known  Dublin  for  the 
Ittt  twenty  or  thirty  years ;  but  he  was  laughed  at  as  an  eccen- 
tric person,  and  he  lived  for  many  years  unrecognised,  and 
oblijzed  to  eke  out  a  poor  subsistence  as  a  drawing-master.  I 
cmness  that  I  myself  was  among  those  who  did  not  see  what  a 
genius  he  was,  but  my  eyes  have  been  opened  of  late  years, 
and  I  wnh,  before  proceeding  to  consider  the  great  subject  of 
Art  in  a  more  general  way,  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Geoige  Sharp. 

nig  style  was  entirely  his  own,  and  I  have  seen  in  no 
sAool  a  method  of  work,  or  an  entirely  original  talent,  such  as 
was  possessed  by  this  gifted  and  vigorous  painter.  If  there 
was  any  one  to  whom  I  could  compare  him,  it  would  perhaps 
be  to  Jan  Fyt,  or  the  great  Dutch  master  Franz  Hals,  whose 
worh  seem  only  to  have  gained  the  reputation  with  the  general 
public  of  which  they  are  worthy,  in  quite  recent  times.  I  was 
toM  by  a  well-known  connoisseur  in  London  a  short  time  ago 
that,  looking  for  some  comparatively  unappreciated  artist  of 
former  times  whose  works  should  be  brought  into  the  market, 
nod  thinking  that  for  purposes  of  trade  in  pictures  the  world 
was  nearly  exhausted,  and  that  the  public  was  perfectly  sick 
of  hearing  that  there  was  a  ^and  Bubens  or  a  splendid 
Conreggiofor  sale,  he  said  to  a  friend,  *  Let  us  invent  some  one 
whose  pioturea  shall  bring  high  prices,  and  brin^  him  into 
eenenil  notice.'  His  friend  said,  *  Why  not  Franz  Hals  ? '  A 
lew  years  ago  a  picture  by  Franz  Hals  could  be  bought  for 
thirty  or  forty  pounds,  and  now  you  must  pay  for  him  in 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands.  The  connoisseur  and  his  friend 
were  doabtlesa  right,  for  I  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  Franz 
Hah  was  one  of  the  first  masters  of  portraiture  in  the  Dutch 
«dJooL  I  went  some  few  years  ago  with  a  friend,  a  very 
clever  artist,  for  a  tour  in  Holland,  and  among  other  places 
^ited  Haulem,  and  entered  the  Town  Hall,  where  are  the 
principal  works  of  Franz  Hals,  and  my  friend  was  so  wrapped 
in  admiration  of  his  works  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could 
be  dragged  away,  even  by  the  pangs  of  hunger,  from  their 
contemplation.  Thanks  to  the  Director  of  the  National 
OaBery  of  Ireland,  we  have  an  excellent  exainple  of  his  work 
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here  lately  acquired  in  Paris,  and  I  only  hope  thafc  some  of  the 
art  students  will  observe  the  wonderful  breadth  of  touch  ia 
that  picture,  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  ^knocked  in' 
with  such  consummate  knowledge  and  without  the  slightest 
apparent  effort,  which  is  to  my  mind  the  mark  of  the  rarest 
genius.  One  touch  seems  to  do,  from  his  hand,  what  would 
take  the  labour  of  weeks  or  months  to  accomplish  by  a  less 
facile  brush. 

I  haye  somehow  plunged  at  once  in  medias  res,  without 
knowing  hardly  how  I  began ;  but  as  I  am  in  Holland,  I  may 
as  well  stay  there  for  a  little  while.  What  a  number  of  the 
greatest  names  that  can  be  recalled  in  art  lived  at  the  same 
time,  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  in  that  little  country,  so 
near  to  our  own  shores,  and  so  deficient  in  what  one  would 
suppose  were  the  great  natural  incentives  to  genius.  There 
are  few  beauties  of  nature  there  to  attract,  the  climate  is  one 
of  dulnesB  and  fog,  the  land  is  marshy  and  flat,  and  yet  it  is 
from  there  that  the  masterpieces  of  art  come,  which  are  tke 
admiration  of  the  whole  world.  You  cannot,  buy  a  good 
picture  by  a  first-rate  Dutch  master  now  unless  you  are  vety 
rich ;  the  prices  fetched  at  sales  for  first-rate  examines  range 
higher  and  higher ;  you  must  be  a  Rothschild  now  to  get  a 
Bembrandt  or  a  Cuyp.  But  why  is  this  ?  Because  of  what 
Carlyle  called  the  ^  Fleissigkeit '  of  the  works  that  the  Dutch- 
men with  their  characteristic  industry  have  produced. 

It  is  only  some  of  the  early  Itidian  and  Flemish  maatexs 
who  have  done  work  which  can  compare  for  completeness  with 
the  paintings  of  Holland,  and  all  the  world  goes  to  Ghent  and 
Bruges  to  admire  the  works  of  the  latter,  but  these  are  mainly 
confined  to  religious  subjects,  whereas  the  Dutch  school  is 
more  general  in  its  scope,  and  firom  the  great  men  of  that 
country  you  have  portraits,  landscapes,  sea  pieces,  interion, 
and  pictures  of  every  class  of  subject,  pleasing  every  one  by 
their  variety,  and  unrivalled  for  colour,  finish,  and  executiim. 

It  is  like  gardening.  And  why  do  all  the  best  gardeners 
come  from  Scotland  ?  Scotland  is  not  blessed  with  an  excep- 
tionally fine  climate,  favourable  to  outdoor  occupations,  but 
the  Scotchman  has  a  hard  head,  and  he  has  struggled  against 
the  difficulties  in  his  way  until  he  has  made  himself  the  master 
of  the  gardening  world. 

So  with  the  Dutchman;  he  had,  for  one  thing,  to  kem 
constantly  pumping  to  guard  himself  from  being  overwhehned 
by  the  sea,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  a  man  with  any  pluck 
has  difficulties  put  by  nature  in  his  way,  he  becomes  from 
force  of  habit  more  energetic  than  he,  for  instance,  who  lives 
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wkttre  he  has  only  to  acrstch  liie  soil  to  haTO  abundant  crops 
reacty  to  Ub  hand* 

60  to  AmateTdam,  to  the  honae  of  Bargomaater  Six  on  the 
Heerengnudit)  and  look  upon  those  two  portraits  of  the  friend 
md  patron  of  Rembrandt  and  his  wife^  and,  if  you  are  an 
artist,  I  think  your  heart  will  sink  within  yon  at  the  hopeless- 
ness of  ever  attempting  to  rival  such  works  as  these.  Observe 
the  work  of  Rembrandt  in  the  ^  Five  Syndics '  in  the  Amster- 
dam Gallery,  grave  and  impressive,  full  of  power  in  light  and 
shadow,  a  picture  which  puts  before  you  so  many  thorough 
men  of  business  considering  the  affairs  of  their  city,  in  the 
{nctmesque  and  sombre  garb  of  the  time,  in  a  way  which  has 
nerer  been  surpassed. 

Look  at  that  grand  work  of  Van  der  Heist,  the  '  Banquet 
of  the  Archers,'  and  nuork  the  individuality  in  all  the  faces, 
thestady  of  grouping  of  the  figures,  the  wonderfully  faithful 
attention  to  drawing  and  perspective,  and  the  intricacy  of 
detail  represented  in  the  picture. 

There  may  be  seen  also  many  works  of  the  great  Dutch 
ptintar  who  worked  so  much  in  England  under  the  patronage 
ofonrmonarchs  and  the  Court,  Sir  Anthony  Vandyck,  and  in 
coimeetion  with  them  a  rather  amusing  incident  occurred  to 
me  in  the  gallery.  I  was  looking  at  the  pictures  with  some 
friends  one  morning,  and  a  British  tourist  came  in  with  his 
wife,  guide-book  in  hand,  and  passed  rapidly  from  picture  to 
pietore,  and  probably  being  weary  of  doing  the  sights,  and 
mdy  for  his  luncheon,  shut  up  bis  guide-oook  with  a  clap, 
ud  turning  to  his  companion  said,  *  Avandyck,  avandyck  I  let's 
go  away,  it's  all  avandyck  1 '  The  pictures  were  a  series  of 
portraits  marked  on  the  frames,  *  A.  Vandyck.' 

Well,  ihen^  you  may  take  the  train  and  go  to  the  Hague, 
snd  enter  that  delightful  little  museum,  with  its  foot  in  the 
^^ter,and  surrounded  with  beautiful  trees  and  picturesque  old 
houses,  and  admire  the  great  ^  BuU '  of  Paul  Potter  and  the  no 
less  ime  ^  Dead  Swan '  by  Weenix,  which  hangs  on  the  opposite 
^,  and  think  how  these  men  studied  nature,  and  how  their 
UBeiring  and  faithful  brush  depicted  animal  life  after  a  fashion 
wUeh  leaves  them  the  undisputed  masters  in  their  line  of  any 
age.  There  are  the  works  of  William  Vandevelde,  the  greatest 
^  painter  ihat  ever  lived,  whose  golden  calms  are  the  admira- 
tion of  every  one  who  appreciates  art;  the  extraordinary  detail 
nd  drawing  of  horses  and  camp  life  of  Philip  Wouvermans, 
the  chiaroscaro  of  the  Mierises  and  Peter  de  Hooghe,  or  the 
vnuiy  Italian  landscapes  of  John  and  Andrew  Both.  K  you 
tab  a  drive  into  the  country,  you  see  the  subjects  which  the 
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landficapistB  and  cattle  painters  took  their  ideas  from  at  evoy 
turn ;  and  a  day  or  two  in  Holland  at  the  present  day  bIiows 
innumerable  examples  in  nature  of  Cu3rp,  Hobbima^  or  Wy- 
nants  in  every  line  of  the  landscape*  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  it 
the  dinner  of  the  Koyal  Academy  this  summer,  that  Engiidi 
art  had  not  obtained  so  much  fame  out  of  England  as  at  home, 
for  the  reason  that  England  had  been  for  a  long  time  such  a 
rich  countnr  as  to  have  absorbed  within  herself  all  or  neatly 
all  the  works  of  her  own  artists.  This  no  doubt  is  very  tnie, 
for  you  certainly  do  not  see  in  many  collections  on  the  Con- 
tinent examples  of  English  art  Whether  it  is  the  fact  of 
wealth,  or  whether  foreign  connoisseurs  have  not  until  a  bite 
period  become  acquainted  with  the  Endish  schooly  I  cannot 
say,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  out  of  the  British  Isles  very  few 
English  pictures  are  found  in  public  or  private  coUectioDi. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  perhaps  more  Dutch  piotnres  in 
England  than  in  any  other  country,  partly  from  the  natnnl 
desire  of  amateurs  to  acquire  works  of  sudh  undoubted  excel- 
lence as  were  produced  in  Holland,  and  also  because  such 
artists  as  Yandyck,  William  Vandevelde,  and  others  were 
under  the  direct  patronage  of  the  English  Court>  and  our 
kings  brought  them  over  to  paint  for  them,  and  even  ga^ 
them  State  salaries.  However  that  may  be,  the  connectaon 
between  the  countries  was  very  intimate  at  that  time  in  art 
matters. 

I  cannot  leave  Holland  without  a  word  with  r^ard  to  one 
of  the  rarest  and  greatest  masters  of  the  Dutch  school,  who 
is  well  called  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  Artg,  from  the  litde 
that  is  known  of  him,  *  The  Sphinx.'  I  mean  Jan  Van  der 
Meer,  of  Delft.  In  the  Hague  Museum  may  be  seen  hia 
splendid  picture  of  his  native  town,  glowing  with  sunset  liditj 
and  a  few  of  his  works  may  be  found  at  Dresden,  Paris,  and  in 
some  private  collections  in  England.  But  he  is  so  remarkable 
and  original  an  artist,  and  his  manner  of  painting  is  so  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  that  it  is  curious  how  his  talent  appears  to  have 
remained  almost  unknown  out  of  Holland  until  quite  recently. 
The  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts  had  several  articles  on  hun  two 
or  three  years  since,  and  they  gave  him  the  name  I  have  mea- 
tioned,  on  account  of  his  being  a  riddle,  in  that  he  seems  to 
have  done  so  little,  and  yet  that  little  is  of  such  superlative 
merit.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  known  whether  he  died  young, 
which  is  probable,  but  at  any  rate  his  name  has  not  been 
recognised  in  the  same  category  as  Metzu,  or  Jan  Steen ;  aad 
yet  his  work,  in  the  few  examples  which  are  extant,  might 
rank  with  these,  and  he  had  a  method  of  treatment  of  light  and 
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8hide»  md  ako  of  colour,  which  is  quite  unmatched  in  its  own 
peoaliaiiiieB  of  style. 

Anjoiie  who  knows  his  pictures  can  never  forget  the  truth 
and  fines  of  his  colouring,  and  the  delicate  and  beautiful 
effiactB  in  his  works,  especially  his  way  of  depicting  the  effect 
of  l^ht  through  bluish  window-fflass,  which  seems  to  be  the 
principftl  aim  in  many  of  his  pictures,  and  which  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  so  successiuUy  rendered  by  any  other 
psinter. 

I  think  I  have  now  dwelt  enough  upon  Dutch  art,  and  will 
Iherafore  change  the  scene  to  something  else. 

I  remember,  a  sood  many  years  ago,  happening  to  be  at 
Borne,  haying  had  me  priyilege  of  seeing  a  grand  collection, 
not  ao  much  of  pictures,  but  of  works  of  art  of  a  different 
Imid,  the  result  of  many  years  of  interest  and  watchfulness 
OB  the  part  of  a  great  connoisseur,  Signor  Campana.  He  had 
asaembled  together  a  vast  mass  of  miscellaneous  objects,  almost 
entiiely  of  ancient  Italian  art,  comprising  Etruscan  pottery 
and  cenunic  objects,  such  as  majolica  and  Raffaellesque  earthen- 
ware, antique  marbles,  bronzes,  ancient  Italian  furniture,  &c. 

It  was,  I  suppose,  the  largest  and  most  important  collection 
of  curiosities  and  antiquities  of  the  Italian  peninsula  which 
had  ever  been  got  togedier. 

I  remember  well,  although  I  was  only  a  youth,  looking 
with  wonder  at  the  immense  assemblage  of  objects,  and  I  can 
recall  the  late  Mr.  Gibson,  B.  A.,  the  great  sculptor,  taking 
as  loand  and  explaining  the  merits  of  the  fine  examples  of 
Laoca  deUa  Bobbia  ware  and  other  remarkable  things  in  the 
coUeetion.  The  British  Goyernment  was,  I  belieye,  offered 
the  entire  for  the  museums  of  this  country ;  but  I  think  that 
the  iomiense  assemblage  of  Etruscan  ware  was  purchased  by 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  for  the  Louvre,  where  it  can  be 
Men  by  the  world,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  Early  Italian  ware 
went  to  St.  Petersburg,  so  that  it  is  satisfactory  to  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  such  things  that  the  study  of  them  is 
withm  their  reach  at  the  cost  of  a  journey  to  the  capitals 
^vhere  they  are  placed,  and  it  is  an  encouragement  to  the  artistic 
tmeller  to  haye  an  object  in  visiting  other  countries  and  com- 
paring the  art  of  distant  lands  with  that  of  his  own. 

^y  student  of  art  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  go,  for 
iastaaee,  to  Bussia,  finds  himself  in  an  entirely  new  atmo- 
iphere  from  what  he  has  experienced  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
■ad  will  probably  have  some  ideas  put  into  his  mind  there 
which  will  tend  to  widen  his  views  of  the  conceptions  of  the 
himan  imagination.     That  country  has  its  own  characteristic 
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art  ideas,  and  what  muet  strike  those  who  have  ^b&i  it  is  a 
certain  largeness  and  sumptuousness  in  their  style,  aithoof^ 
this  may  be  mixed  to  some  extent  with  the  barbaric 

The  palaces  and  public  buildings  are  on  a  soalecommen* 
surate  with  the  bulk  of  the  empire,  and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of 
surprise  that  one  first  enters  that  great  square  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, formed  at  one  end  by  the  Winter  Palace  and  its  adjacent 
buildings,  bounded  on  the  shores  of  the  Neva  by  the  Admiralty, 
which  is  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  containing 
at  its  further  extremity  the  vast  mass  of  the  £aac  GatiiedraL 

This  is  a  stupendous  structure,  whether  you  consider  the 
enormous  flights  of  steps  and  monolith  columns  of  Finland 
granite  supporting  its  porticoes,  the  gigantic  reliefs  in  branse 
forming  their  pediments,  or  the  great  golden  dome  wfaack 
crowns  all,  the  whole  the  conception  of  the  French  acchiteafc 
Montferrand. 

Then  at  Moscow,  entering  the  city  in  the  grey  of  a 
summer's  morning  and  looking  down  upon  the  innumerable 
domes  and  spires,  their  gilding  flashing  in  the  sun,  and  ibt 
vast  mass  of  the  Kremlin,  with  its  group  of  churches,  the  Ivan 
Veliki  Tower,  the  Palace,  and  the  Arsenal,  it  is  a  sight  to  fill 
the  beholder  with  wonder  and  of  a  feeling  entirely  new  in 
architecture  and  art,  combined  as  it  is  with  the  beautiea  of 
nature  in  the  picturesque  position  of  the  town. 

Wander  through  that  most  curious  to  me  of  all  the  citifaB  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  mark  the  quaint  elevation  of  the  Chiiroh 
of  St.  Basil,  the  bazaar  filled  with  busy  traders,  with  the 
fortress  walls  of  the  citadel  frowning  above ;  then  enter  the 
Kremlin  gates,  and  stand  upon  the  terrace  looking  down  over 
the  city,  and  marvel  at  that  most  extraordinary  and  unique 
view.  Turn  into  the  churches  in  the  Kremlin,  and  there  will 
be  found  works  of  art  enough,  of  an  unaccustomed  kind,  io 
arrest  the  attention ;  the  great  silver  gates  between  the  body 
of  the  church  and  the  sanctuary,  with  their  central  panels  c£ 
solid  gold  in  fine  artistic  work,  studded  with  diamonds  and 
precious  stones,  and  the  golden  model  of  Mount  Sinai,  pre- 
sented by  Prince  Potempkin ;  then  pass  on  into  the  halls  id 
the  Palace  and  the  Treasury,  filled  with  works  in  g^ld  and 
silver,  notably  the  great  silver  candlesticks  presented  by  our 
King  Charles,  and  you  must  acknowledge  that,  barbaric  if  you 
will,  there  is  something  most  impressive  in  Russian  art>  in  ite 
luxe  and  magnificence* 

To  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  Art  of  Music,  can  anytfamg 
be  more  striking  to  a  stranger  first  visiting  Russia  than  the 
grand  choruses  of  male  voices  in  the  cathedrals  ?     There  yoa 
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we  tiie  long-bearded  arohiniandrite  advance,  at  the  time 
when  the  Gospel  is  read,  from  the  sanctuary,  when  the  gates 
are  thown  wide,  and  after  the  Gospel  hear  the  praise  to 
Absof^  God  fi>om  thousands  of  devotees,  and  see  the  Czar 
and  the  humblest  moujik  all  standing  on  the  pavement, 
symbolising  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  Deity,  prostrat- 
ing themsdves  without  distinction  when  the  golden  crucifix  is 
upraised  for  their  adoration.  There  is  something  very  stirring 
to  a  mind  at  all  imbued  with  religious  feeling,  which  is  so  con- 
nected with  the  art  of  former  days,  in  this  most  impressive 
serriee,  so.  surrounded  with  gorgeous  accessories  as  to  vie  with 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  and  the  connection 
of  art  with  the  highest  feelings  in  the  hmnan  breast  cannot 
but  have  a  purifymg  and  sanctifying  influence  upon  any  one 
«ho  hiB  any  sense  of  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  the  worship  of 
the  Almighty,  the  Great  Mover  of  genius  and  knowledge  in 
the  minds  of  men« 

It  is  of  course  well  known  that  Russian  art  is  of  Byzan- 
tine  and  Eastern  origin ;  and  the  architecture  of  Russian  cities 
voninds  one  of  and  forms  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between 
the  art  of  the  East  and  that  of  the  West.  The  Greek  churches 
of  Mnscovy  show  a  very  similar  character  to  the  mosques  of 
Islam,  and  thence  one  may  pass  to  one  or  two  observations 
upon  Eastern  art.  It  is  a  curious  thing,  but  I  believe  pretty 
wen  uithentieated,  that  the  best  period  of  art  in  some  of  the 
oaimtries  of  the  East — certainly  in  Japan,  and  I  believe  in 
China  also— is  said  to  have  been  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the 
lame  date  as  the  Renaissance  in  Europe.  My  authority  for 
this  is  Mr.  Bertie  Mitford,  who  was  in  the  Diplomatic  Service 
in  Japan  for  some  years  shortly  after  Lord  Elgin's  mission, 
•ad  who  made  a  very  fine  collection  of  Japanese  art  while 
leodent  in  that  country.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  objects 
in  Ins  collection  was  a  great  iron  eagle,  of  which  each  feather  on 
the  Urd  is  fonned  of  a  separate  piece,  all  built  up  into  a  whole, 
wfaidi  was  made  by  a  celebrated  artist  of  Japan,  who  was  as 
nearly  as  poasible  a  contemporary  of  John  of  Bologna  and  the 
great  Itahan  masters  in  the  same  line.  This  extraordinary 
^rark  of  art  was  purchased  by  the  nation  from  Mr.  Mitford, 
nd  may  now  be  seen  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
The  best  period  of  later  art  thus  appears  to  have  been  a  spirit 
noTing  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth  at  the  same  time,  and 
to  have  aninuited  races  inhabiting  far  distant  parts  of  the 
^obe,  who  cannot  possibly  have  had  any  intimate  knowledge 
of  eaeh  otfier. 

I  dmik  h  will  be  more  interesting  now  to  turn  to  the 
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▼ariouB  schook  of  contemporary  art ;  and  I  will  endearonr 
to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  modem  schook  of  painting  in 
Europe,  with  the  ideas  of  an  observer  for  some  years  of  their 
main  characteristics  in  the  present  day.  The  principal 
countries  of  Europe  have  each  a  separate  and  individual  type 
in  arty  which  in  each  case  preserves  attributes  peculiar  to 
itself,  and  is  marked  to  a  great  degree  by  the  circumstanceB  of 
the  country  which  gave  it  birth. 

Beginning  with  the  northern  parts  of  the  Continent,  we 
have  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  painters  who  repre- 
sent the  main  features  of  their  native  lands,  wild  and  grand 
scenery,  and  incidents  of  peasant  life.  Tidemand  is  perfa^ 
one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  in 
the  representation  of  interiors ;  and  naturally,  in  a  country 
where  the  sea  is  a  great  factor  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  we 
have  an  important  school  of  marine  painters,  represented  by 
Sorensen  and  his  congeners.  The  rocky  coasts  of  Norwaj, 
and  the  various  phases  of  the  ever-chauging  surface  of  Hie 
waves,  are  set  forth  in  their  works  with  the  greatest  faithful* 
ness ;  and  the  moving  waters  and  the  ships  rolling  upon  tiieni 
cannot  but  be  recognised,  by  any  one  who  has  observed  nature 
there,  as  being  truly  studied  by  the  masters  of  that  schod. 
Some  of  the  works  of  Sorensen  or  Andreas  Achenbach,  views 
of  the  Skagar  Back  and  other  parts  of  the  coast,  with  tumUing 
waves  and  storm,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  There  is  a 
great  Russian  marine  painter  too,  some  of  whose  works  have 
been  lately  exhibited  in  London,  Aivasovsky,  and  his  repre- 
sentations of  the  sea  are  full  of  an  accurate  kuowledge  of  the 
treatment  of  the  transparency  of  the  water,  and  the  ever- 
varying  effects  of  sunlight  and  gloom  upon  the  waves,  which 
surprise  the  beholder  by  their  truthfulness,  and  by  the  idea 
that  they  give  of  the  fleeting  nature  of  the  effects  which  he 
brings  before  you.  Any  one  looking  at  his  pictures  will  be 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  is  the  moving  scene  of  nature 
that  is  before  him,  and  one  almost  expects  to  see  the  dond 
coming  over  the  moon,  and  to  have  the  rolling  sea  shut  out 
from  his  view  immediately,  such  is  the  illusion  produced  by 
his  masterlv  skill.  There  are  also  some  Muscovite  artists  who 
excel  in  the  details  of  figure  painting  and  landscape  to  an 
extraordinary  degree. 

Passing  from  these  northern  climes,  we  come  to  the  great 
central  part  of  Europe,  inhabited  by  the  Teutonic  races,  where 
relimous  art  flourished  formerly  in  the  talent  of  Albert  Diirer, 
Holbein,  or  Lucas  Cranach,  and  has  descended  to  our  own 
day,  suiting  itself  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  in  some  cases 
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devotbg  itself  still  to  the  representation  of  sacred  subjects, 
ssd  Ufa  the  other  hand  blending  itself  with  the  history  and 
poetiy  tf  well  as  the  social  life  of  the  different  nationalities. 

There  are  great  and  distinct  schools  of  art  in  the  capitals  of 
the  yanons  states  which  now  form  the  German  Empire,  and 
the  iDiDj  fine  collections  of  works  of  the  old  masters  in  the 
dries  of  Germany  exercise  an  influence  on  art  education  all 
over  the  country^  which,  with  different  local  characteristics, 
makes  the  race  one  of  the  most  remarkable  for  the  cultivation 
of  artistic  genius. 

The  principal  collections  are  well  known  to  every  tra- 
vdler,  but  in  some  of  the  ancient  towns  other  branches  of  art 
besides  painting  and  sculpture  were    formerly  very  much 
eahiTated,  particularly  one  which  had  till  of  late  years  almost 
died  oat  in  England,  and  beautiful  old  work  in  wrought  iron 
can  be  seen  there,  well  worthy  of  attention.     Cast  metal  is, 
from  the  art  point  of  view,  valueless ;   but  from  the   many 
nodds  to  be  seen  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  England,  a  taste 
&r  WTought-iron  work  has  happily  again  revived,  and  Messrs. 
Arawn  and  Downing,  of  Birmingham,  as  well  as  other  well- 
known  firms,  are  bringing  this  beautiful  art  again  into  vogue. 
To  the  artist's  eye  it  is  at  once  distinguishable  from  metal 
cai^,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  in  England  that  this  art,  in 
wUeh  the  Germans  were  pre-eminent,  is  becoming  much  more 
sppedated,   and   that    even  in  small  suburban  villas  and 
<imuitry  residences  a  bit  of  tasteful  wrought  iron,  of  however 
simple  design,  is  taking  the  place  of  the  heavy  and  hideous 
cast-iron  gates  and  railings  which  used  to  prevail.     Of  course 
cast  iron  is  much  cheaper,  but  wrought  iron  is  art,  whereas  the 
other  is  mere  brute  material. 

The  tourist  in  Germany  does  not  often  visit  one  town 
wUeh  is  nevertheless  most  remarkable  for  its  collection  of 
pictures,  and  which,  by  the  incorporation  of  the  small  states 
mto  the  Empire,  has  become  rather  a  dead  city,  which  is 
CasseL  A  former  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse-Cassel  collected 
there  one  of  the  best  and  most  select  assemblages  of  works 
cf  old  masters  (principally  of  the  Dutch  school)  in  Europe, 
^hich  are  wisely  left  there  by  the  Imperial  Government,  as 
thejr  form  the  principal  attraction  to  the  place. 

Few  people  who  visit  the  principal  capitals  are  aware  that 
there  are  in  the  Cassel  Gallery  something  like  thirty  works  of 
Rembrandt,  including  several  landscapes  by  that  great  master, 
which  are  so  very  rare.  I  do  not  suppose  that  in  all  the 
collections  of  England  altogether  more  than  half  a  dozen 
hndscapes  by  Rembrandt  could  be  found,  of  which  the  only 
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one  I  can  at  present  recall  is  Lord  Lansdowne's  '  Mill/  The 
Cassel  collection  contains  besides  many  other  first-rate  pic- 
tures, of  various  schools,  and  it  is  well  worth  while  for  any  (me 
who  has  not  seen  them  to  visit  this  otherwise  dull  town. 

The  collections  at  Berlin  are  too  well  known  probably  to 
need  description,  but  I  must  say  that  I  was  rather  shocked  the 
last  time  I  was  there  to  see  how  many  of  the  pictures  had 
suffered  from  over-cleaning.  Many  of  them  are  hardly 
reci^nisable.  Some  of  the  Medici  series  in  the  Louvre  at 
Paris  are  also  none  the  better  for  this. 

As  I  have  got  upon  the  subject  of  picture  cleaning,  I 
would  Mish  to  say  that  it  is  a  practice  often  more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  in  the  observance,  and  when  done  requires  the 
greatest  care  and' judgment  There  are  very  few  who  undeiv 
stand  it,  and  there  are  more  pictures  destroyed  by  the  prooeas 
than  can  be  told. 

A  great  many  people  who  inherit  or  purchase  fine  w<»la 
are  advised  immediately  to  have  them  cleaned,  because  they 
look  dark,  and  they  are  committed  too  often  to  inexperiences 
hands,  and  made  to  look  quite  bright  and  new.  It  is  no 
doubt  a  good  thing  in  many  cases  to  get  rid  of  dirty  old 
varnish  and  the  accumulations  of  house  dirt  which  have  col- 
lected from  long  neglect,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  a 
picture  acquires  tone  and  its  most  delicate  and  beautiful  aerial 
effects  from  oflen-repeated  paintings  with  very  thin  colour. 

I  have  often  been  horrified  by  seeing  the  irreparable 
damage  done  to  pictures,  because  all  the  fine  and  delicate 
glazings  put  on  by  the  artist  are  removed  in  this  process,  and 
although  the  picture  often  looks  wonderfully  renovated  for  a 
short  time  afterwards  by  bright  new  varnish,  the  experienced 
eye  will  see  at  once  a  hardness  and  crudity  in  the  colour, 
denoting  that  the  more  delicate  parts  of  the  work  have  for 
ever  disappeared. 

How  many  Sir  Joshua'^  are  there,  for  instance,  which  are 
merely  the  ghosts  of  their  former  selves  ?  And  though  in  hk 
case  this  is  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  materials  which  he  Qsed 
in  painting,  still  there  is  much  which  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
inexperienced  cleaner.  Half  the  pictures  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemi^  schools  which  appear  at  sales  have  undergone  this 
process,  perhaps  more  than  once,  and  works  which,  if  they  had 
been  left  alone,  would  have  borne  great  value,  have  become 
nothing  but  skeletons,  mere  wrecks  of  what  they  once  were. 

I  remember  the  late  Mr.  Merritt,  perhaps  in  his  life  the 
most  experienced  man  at  that  kind  of  work,  telling  me  that 
his  costomers  sAio  sent  pictures  to  him  to  be  cleaned  ocxm- 
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thai  they  never  could  get  them  bade  when  they  were 
0B06  IB  lu8  hands. 

He  Qwd  to  shake  his  head  in  a  melanoboly  way,  and  say, 
'Ah I  They  don't  understand  what  a  work  it  is  to  olean  a 
picture  r  He  used  to  go  over  the  whole  surface  with  his 
fingetj  and  rub  very  carefully  andremoYe  the  dirt,  but  he  was 
80  coPfloieTitious  about  it  that  he  would  keep  a  picture  for 
weeb,  sonetimes  even  for  months,  on  his  easel,  rubbing  at  a 
Ut  here  and  a  bit  there,  but  never  gomg  further  than  was 
ibflolntely  necessary.  That  of  oourse  takes  a  long  time,  and 
more  expeditious  processes  are  often  used,  but  I  am  afiraid 
that  they  tend  in  most  oases  to  the  destruction  of  the  work 
which  they  are  intended  to  restore,  and  the  worst  is,  that  when 
the  deaner  finds  that  he  has  gone  too  far,  then  comes  the 
i^Munting  process,  which  is  worse  than  all ! 

In  making  a  sort  of  imaginary  tour  of  the  German  galleries, 
there  is  one  capital  where  ancient  and  modem  art  stand  per- 
baps  more  in  juxtaposition  dian  anywhere  else,  which  is 
MnnicL  There,  in  the  ancient  Finacotek,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  representative  works  of  Bubens,  ^  The  Fall 
of  the  Damned,'  where  his  bold  drawing  and  unrivalled 
flesh  pabting  are  shown  to  the  very  limit  of  his  genius.  No 
one  can  deny  that  of  all  the  painters  that  ever  lived,  Hubens's 
bniflh  shows  in  such  a  conception  as  this  a  masculine  vigour 
in  which  he  stands  quite  alone.  Whether  you  contemplate 
SQch  a  work  as  this,  or  the  Medici  series  in  the  Louvre,  or 
those  noble  portraits  of  his  contemporaries  which  are  to  be 
fennd  at  Brussels,  and  in  some  English  collections,  such  as  Mr. 
fianka'a,  of  Kingston  Laoy,  the  great  Antwerp  master  is  the 
prmoe  of  painters  for  virile  power  both  in  outUne  and  colour. 
Hie  saccessor,  Yandyck,  is  also  weU  represented  there,  and 
the  Tiaitor  must  come  away  with  a  feeling  of  admiration  of  the 
long  and  stately  line  of  full-length  portraits  by  his  hand  which 
adoctt  that  gallery. 

But  there  is  at  Munich  one  of  the  greatest  modem  schools 
of  art  also.  Eling  Louis  I.,  grandfiither  of  the  present  monarch, 
devoted  his  life  to  the  encouragement  of  art,  and  it  is  to  him 
that  the  chief  town  of  Bavaria  owes  the  fact  that  she  is  the 
centre  of  the  artistic  world  of  the  Teutonic  part  of  the  Conti- 
nent She  has  produced,  among  other  great  names,  Kaulbaoh, 
PUoty,  and  Cornelius.  The  first  has,  one  may  almost  say, 
&med  the  German  art«world  of  modem  days.  X  ou  never  see 
ttjjT  print  shop  in  Germany,  whether  in  Berlin,  Dresden, 
nenna,  or  in  his  native  Munich,  which  is  not  full  of  his 
pKoEfie  genius. 
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His  draughtsmanship  is  well-nigh  uniiTalledy  and  he  took 
up  in  his  painting  all  the  subjects  most  dear  to  German  ideu 
and  traditions,  whether  they  were  the  history  of  Charlemagne 
or  the  works  of  Goethe  or  Schiller,  as  well  as  great  events  of 
classical  story.  I  remember  visiting  him  once  in  his  studio  at 
Munich,  when  he  was  engaged  upon  his  great  picture  of  the 
^  Battle  of  Salamis,'  and  the  grave  old  man,  in  his  coat  trimmed 
with  fur,  as  he  was  so  well  known  in  life,  was  very  kind  to  a 
young  and  inquisitive  stranger,  as  I  was,  although  I  had  no 
introduction  except  my  card ;  and  showed  me  and  descanted 
upon  the  work  with  which  he  was  engaged. 

The  Munich  school  has  cultivated  a  branch  of  art  whidi  I 
shall  refer  to  presently  in  my  remarks  on  another  country, 
namely  the  production  of  large  monumental  works  iliustratii^ 
history.  Kaulbach's  works  in  this  line  are  perhaps  best  seen 
at  Berlin,  where  he  was  commissioned  to  decorate  the  walls  of 
the  Treppenhaus,  or  entrance  hall  of  the  Museum.  There  is 
space  enough  there  to  show  the  great. pictures  with  which  the 
sides  of  the  hall  are  covered,  and  his  draughtsmanship  and 
management  of  immense  numbers  of  figures,  grouped  with 
admirable  skill,  testify  to  his  having  been  perhaps  the  first 
master  of  the  German  race  of  modem  times.  Cornelius  in 
religious  subjects,  and  Piloty  in  his  masterpiece  of  the  ^  Murder 
of  W allenstein,'  may  be  cited  as  among  the  other  leaders  of  the 
school  founded  and  fostered  by  King  Louis  in  his  beautiful 
capital. 

The  statues  in  bronze  of  heroic  size,  notably  the  gigantic 
figure  of  Bavaria  on  the  Review  Ground  near  Munich,  show 
that  it  was  not  only  to  painting  that  the  artistic  monarch 
extended  his  patronage,  and  Ranch  and  Schwanthal^  were 
among  those  whose  names  were  rendered  famous  by  the  com- 
missions which  he  gave  them. 

There  is  one  great  school  of  art  not  very  well  known  in 
this  country,  and  which  I  regret  never  to  have  had  oppor* 
tunity  of  observing  at  home,  namely  that  of  Spain ;  so  I  must 
pass  from  it  in  the  hope  some  day  of  seeing  the  glories  of 
Velasquez,  which  those  who  knov/  them  paint  in  such  glowing 
colours. 

I  now  propose  to  come  to  what  is  one  of  the  foremost,  if 
not  the  first,  school  of  modem  art,  and  to  say  a  few  words  as 
to  the  reasons  why  it  is  so ;  and  I  think  that  my  observations 
may  have  some  bearing  upon  what  is  the  more  proper  motive 
of  an  address  on  Art  in  this  Congress,  namely  the  applieation 
of  the  fine  arts  to  the  sympathies  and  every-day  hie  of  the 
people.     I  allude  to  the  French  school,  and  I  used  the  last 
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sentence  faecaiiBe  in  France  art  is,  under  whatever  rale 
liAppeoB  to  be  in  existence  in  that  country,  systematically 
mused  and  fostered  and  made  familiar  to  the  people  in  a  way 
whioli  I  think  does  not  obtain,  at  least  to  the  same  extent, 
anywhere  else. 

In  France  there  is,  as  part  of  the  Grovemment,  the  Ministry 
of  Kne  Arts,  and  althou^  no  doubt  we  have  in  England  also 
our  Science  and  Art  Department,  as  a  branch  of  Government, 
8tin  I  think  that  there  are  certain  ways  in  which  art  is  more 
direeftly  oicouraged  in  France  than  in  other  countries,  in* 
dnding  our  own.  There  is  a  certainty,  under  conditions  of 
meiit,  that  a  French  artist  must  have  proper  recognition  of  his 
taleste,  and  that  not  depending,  as  in  this  country,  upon  indi- 
fidoal  appreciation  of  any  particular  style  or  branch,  but  in  the 
widest  sense  by  a  system  of  substantial  reward  by  the  State  of 
the  highest  merit  in  painting  and  sculpture,  of  whatever  kind, 
method,  or  even  material  it  may  consist.  That  is,  in  sculpture, 
whether  it  be  a  £gure  or  group  in  marble,  bronze,  terra  cotta, 
or  anything  else,  u  it  only  comes  up  to  the  required  standard ; 
and  in  the  same  way  in  painting,  let  it  be  a  historical  work,  a 
study  of  the  nude  figure,  or  of  animals,  or  still  life,  the  Govern- 
ment deals  with  it,  and  gives  the  greatest  spur  to  the  efforts  of 
the  artist  which  can  be,  by  not  only  distributing  prizes,  but  by 
porchasbg  the  finest  works  that  are  exhibited,  and  adding 
dem  to  the  national  collections.  This  is  no  doubt  done  in 
Eflghnd  too,  but  it  is  mainly  confined  to  the  works  of  deceased 
srtistB,  which  there  may  perhaps  be  good  reasons  for,  although 
they  do  not  on  this  plan  receive  the  stamp  of  national  approval 
in  dieir  lifetimes,  in  the  way  they  do  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ChanneL 

The  leading  feature  in  French  art  is  the  cultivation  of 
'Grande  Histoire.'  The  encouragement  given*  by  the  State 
to  Ae  production  of  immense  canvases  representing  current 
events  or  circumstances  of  former  times,  as  well  as  fancy 
subjects  on  a  large  scale,  raises  the  French  school  above  that 
of  all  contemporary  nations  in  that  line.  In  England  the 
sdmd  of  *  Grrande  Histoire,'  or  great  historical  art,  may  be 
said  to  have  hardly  any  existence.  The  pictures  painted  in 
the  United  Kingdom  are  of  a  more  domestic  and  local  interest 
ud  of  moderate  size,  and  I  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted 
that  when  British  artists  attempt  pictures  much  above  cabinet 
ase,  they  are  not  often  very  successful.  There  is  not  the 
Mie  amount  of  interest  in  the  British  art  schools  in  the 
^winc  of  the  human  figure  and  animals  on  the  scale  of  and 
above  hfe  size  wfaich  there  is  in  France.     To  take  an  instaaicje. 
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there  was  a  picture  in  this  year's  Paris  Salon  by  a  celebniled 
Polish  painter,  Chehnonski,  who'  has  apparency  studied  in  the 
French  sdbiools,  of  a  Russian  carriage  with  four  horses  abreast, 
galloping  straight  at  the  spectator,  of  colossal  proportioiiB, 
The  drawing  of  such  a  subject  on  such  a  scale  is  no  doubt  a 
great  effort,  and  perhaps  such  works  may  be  open  to  critioism, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  artist  in  Britain  ^ho 
would  ever  dream  of  attempting  to  paint  such  a  subject  It 
would  be  quite  beyond  him,  and  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  tk 
schools  here,  on  account  of  the  want  of  scope  in  this  cotmlay. 
There  was  another  very  large  picture,  ^  Christopher  Columbus 
at  the  Court  of  Ferdiimnd  the  Catholic,'  by  Brosnik,  perhaps 
the  finest  work  in  the  Salon  of  the  year,  grand  in  concq>tion, 
splendid  in  tone  as  a  set  of  jewels,  and  of  a  lovely  Bcheme 
of  colour,  which  I  think  would  compare  favourably  with  anj 
historical  painting  produced  in  England  in  our  day«  Bougereaa, 
who  seems  to  take  Carlo  Dolce  as  his  example,  showed  in  ^  The 
Virgin  and  Angels '  his  usual  matchless  drawing,  and  though, 
like  his  type,  the  colouring  may  be  somewhat  pale,  still  it  is 
of  unsurpassable  delicacy  and  refinement.  In  portraitme, 
Bonnat  exhibits  in  his  portrait  of  an  artist  friend  a  power 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  match  elsewhere. 

The  prevailing  feeling  in  my  mind  when  I  pay  my  nearly 
annual  visit  to  the  Paris  Salon  is,  that  with  aU  the  faolts 
that  one  sees,  which  must  be  inevitable  where  such  an  imr 
mense  number  of  works  are  exposed,  there  is  a  freer  air  and  a 
ivider  field  than  in  England,  and  frequently  that  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  pictures  which  rise  to  a  level  in  originaliQr 
of  conception  and  .spirit  and  grandeur  of  motive  and  of  execu- 
tion, as  well  as  too  often  of  ghastliness  and  brutal  fidelity,  to 
which  we  have  here  no  corresponding  example.  Scenes  fiiom 
the  Revolution,  such  as  Charlotte  Corday  murdering  Marat  in 
his  bath,  find  no  place  here,  and  it  is  as  well  not ;  but  though 
some  of  these  pictures  are  painted  with  quite  a  sickening  tnithi 
the  effect  of  this  catholicity  in  idea  and  subject  must  and  does 
tend  to  the  enlargement  of  the  artist's  mind  and  the  infusion  of 
a  masculine  vigour  into  his  work.  The  purchase  of  some  of 
these  immense  canvases  by  the  State  and  the  deposit  of  them 
in  the  Luxembourg,  which  is  becoming  year  by  year  a  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  the  best  modem  productions  of  the  s^ool) 
and  which,  I  should  say,  places  France  foremost  in  the  present 
day,  must  be  an  enormous  incMtive  to  exertion  in  the  breist 
of  every  artist  of  whatever  nationality  who  studies  there.  He 
knows  that  if  he  produces  a  work  of  sufficient  merit,  it  matten 
not  of  what  subject  or  style,  he  is  sure  of  a  niche  in  the  Temple 
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of  Fame  in  the  national  collections,  and  is  not  the  plaything  of 
fashion  or  dependent  entirely  upon  private  encouragement  or 
priTate  finance  for  success.     Any  depression  of  the  funds  of 

J>rivate  individuals  has  a  greater  effect  in  England  than  there, 
or  in  the  United  Kingdom,  when  those  interested  in  land  on 
the  one  hand,  or  in  trade  and  commerce  on  the  other,  are  in 
temporary  or  permanent  difficulty,  art  flags  too,  the  buyer 
keeps  away  from  the  artist's  studio,  and  there  is  reflected  upon 
him  the  depression  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 

But  in  France,  whether  there  is  a  monarchy,  an  empire,  or 
a  repaUic,  there  is  the  Ministry  of  the  Arts,  and  the  united 
iriadom  of  the  Council  choose,  independently  of  any  considera- 
tion except  merit,  the  works  to  which  they  award  the  palm  in 
the  annual  exhibition.     The  prizes  are  always  awarded,  but 
if  there  is  not  sufficiently  conspicuous  merit,  it  does  not  at  all 
follow  that  any  picture  must  be  purchased  for  the  nation,  so 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  jury  are  kept  pure,  which  would 
not  be  the  case  if  Uiey  were  always  to  purchase.     The  system 
of  education  is,  I  believe,  somewhat  as  follows : — Most  of  the 
artists  of  importance  in  France  have  a  school  of  pupils.     A 
person  wishing  to  become  a  pupil  is  recommended  to  the  artist, 
and  has  to  pay  a  deposit  to  him,  after  which  he  is  formally 
admitted  into  his  class,  which  is  constantly  visited  and  super- 
vised by  the  master.     The  Government  sends  round  annuaUv 
to  the  different  ateliers  to  know  if  there  are  any  pupils  of  suffi- 
cient promise  to  compete  for  the  Prix  de  Borne,  which  is  an 
annnal  grant  to  pay  the  expenses  of,  I  think,  two  pupils  to  go 
to  Borne  and  live  there  for  a  year  for  study,  and  a  portion  of 
the  grant  goes  to  the  master  of  a  successful  pupil,  which  is  a 
direct  encouragement  to  him  to  push  his  pupils  on. 

Those  whom  he  recommends  attend  at  the  Academic  des 
Beans  Arts  on  a  given  day,  and  are  each  put  into  a  private 
studio,  and  a  subject  is  given  out,  perhaps  a  single  figure  and 
a  head  of  expression,  such  as  *  Bage '  or  '  Sorrow.*  If  the 
pnpil  is  poor,  models  are  provided.  The  studies  are  then  sub- 
mitted to  an  art  jury,  by  whom  they  are  sifted  to  select  the 
best,  and  then  a  regular  subject,  always  a  classical  one,  is  given 
i  to  the  sdected  pupils,  and  from  these  the  prize  winners  are 
taken*  There  is  also  a  Prix  de  Rome  for  sculpture,  under 
Bmilar  rules.  When  the  student  gets  to  Some  he  is  taken 
np  at  the  French  Academy,  at  the  Y  ilia  Medici,  and  given  a 
stadio  gratis,  so  that  all  he  has  to  provide  himself  with  is  his 
'  food  and  a  garret  to  live  in.  He  is  allowed  to  copy  from  the 
great  works  at  Rome,  and  if  the  copies  are  of  sufficient  merit 
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they  are  bought  by  Grovemment  and  difltributed  atnoiig  tk 
provincial  schools  of  France. 

Then  when  the  young  artist  returns  to  his  nadve  coimtrj 
and  sends  his  picture  to  the  Salon,  if  admitted,  there  is  fini 
the  Grand  Prize  of  the  Salon,  for  a  work  in  Grande  Histoire, 
besides  the  Grand  Medal  and  three  ordinary  medals.  An 
artist  having  won  the  prize  has  afterwards  marked  on  his 
pictures  '  Exempt^'  that  is,'that  once  having  gained  thehi^iest 
prize  he  cannot  again  compete. 

There  is  also  the  mark  ^  Hors  Concours,'  that  is  non-eom- 
petitive,  which  means  that  having  won  the  prize,  and  afterwsrde 
sending  works  to  the  Salon,  he  has  a  right  that  his  pictnTes 
shall  be  hung,  but  not  for  competition.  Then  any  work  of 
unusual  merit  has  the  chance  of  being  purchased  by  the  State, 
the  best  being  placed  in  the  national  collections  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg and  the  upper  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  and  others 
being  distributed  to  local  galleries  in  provincial  cities  through- 
out the  country.  This  permission  to  artists  to  send  works 
^  Hors  Concours '  to  the  Salon  is  no  doubt  one  reason  of  the 
enormous  number  of  works  exhibited  there  evc^y  year  in  com- 
parison with  England. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  some  even  of  the  ^  Hon 
Concours '  work  which  is  not  very  good,  but  the  effect  of  sueh 
very  wide  latitude  is  that,  although  in  one  way  perhaps  it 
lowers  the  general  standard,  still  it  tends  in  other  ways,  I 
think,  to  a  ^eat  freedom  of  ideas. 

Comparmg  the  Salon  with  our  academies,  one  cannot  help 
seeing  that  the  conceptions  of  British  artists  are  very  nmdi 
limited  in  size,  scope,  and  subject,  whereas  in  Franoe  there  is 
scarcely  any  limit  at  all  in  any  direction,  and  though  you  see 
every  kind  of  extravagance  there,  and  some  works  wnich  reach 
to  the  horrible  and  even  to  the  ridiculous,  still  I  maintain  that 
you  also  see  occasionally  a  work  of  a  superlative  excellence 
and  of  a  wide  genius  and  masterly  execution,  such  as  isy  I 
almost  said  never,  but  at  any  rate  very  rarely,  produced  in  the 
British  or  other  art  schools  of  the  world. 

Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  as  great 
artists  in  England  or  elsewhere  as  in  France,  but  the  oppoi^ 
tunities  of  advancement  given  by  the  State  are  of  a  larger  and 
more  practical  kind  than  those  given  by  the  Governments  of 
other  countries. 

Some  might  say  that  the  confining  of  the  subject  to  a 
classical  one  at  the  Beaux  Arts  does  not  always  turn  the  bent 
of  the  student's  mind  to  the  style  in  which  his  natural  talent 
may  lie,  but  the  object  is  to  induce  correct  drawing  of  the 
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human  figure.  It  is  curious  to  look  at  the  studies,  all  of  this 
class  of  subject,  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Academic  des  Beaux 
Arts  in  Paris^  with  the  names  of  the  authors  attached,  and  to 
compare  these  with  the  works  of  the  same  artists  after  they 
have  completed  their  art  education,  and  are  free  to  adopt  what^ 
ever  branch  suits  their  minds,  in  such  wide  divergence,  for 
instance,  as  the  landscapes  of  Corot,  Daubigny,  or  Kousseau, 
the  historical  works  of  Cabanel  or  Couture,  the  marine  pictures 
of  Ziem,or  the  broad  and  magnificent  work  of  Henri  Kegnault, 
who,  unfortunately  for  art,  was  prematurely  slain  in  a  sortie  in 
the  siege  of  Paris  in  1870.  There  is  probably  no  painter  of 
our  time  who  has  excelled  Corot  in  idyllic  landscape ;  one  may 
compare  him,  although  his  colouring  is  so  different,  more 
perhaps  to  Turner  than  any  one  else,  and  the  Daubignys, 
Jules  Dupre,  and  Theodore  Rousseau  have  formed  a  distinct 
school  in  landscape,  very  much  after  the  manner  of  the  British 
painter  Constable,  whose  works  are  quite  as  highly  thought  of 
in  France  as  in  this  country. 

There  is  no  branch  of  subject  which  is  not  ably  treated  by 
French  artists  and  those  of  other  nationalities  who  paint  in 
France,  and  the  study  of  the  nude,  of  life  size,  is  another  most 
important  section  of  art  education  which  is  specially  fostered, 
and  vbich  produces  in  the  exhibitions  there  a  large  number  of 
pictures  which  would  not  perhaps  meet  with  approval  here ; 
but  in  this  class  also,  among  the  number  of  unpleasing  works, 
come  oat  occasionally  such  masters  of  flesh  painting  as  Lefebvret^, 
Gerome,  or  Henner,  who  have  but  few  rivals  in  the  world  vs. 
that  line. 

Then,  of  course,  an  artist's  style  is  formed  as  his  life  goes 
on,  and  the  works  of  his  mature  age  sometimes  show  a  com- 
plete metamorphosis  from  those  of  his  youth.  Take  the  painter 
who,  I  should  say,  might  be  called  the  greatest  of  the  present 
daj,  of  almost  any  school,  Meissonier,  and  see  his  work  of 
thirty  years  ago  and  that  of  to-day,  and  mark  the  change 
in  the  two  periods  in  the  productions  of  his  brush.  Perhaps 
the  cohnination  of  his  talent  may  be  put  at  twelve  or  fifteen 
yean  ago,  and  any  one  who  looks  at  his  work  as  it  may  be 
wen  in  Sir  Richard  Wallace's  collection  in  London  will  ob- 
serve what  I  take  to  be  the  principal  quality  which  raises 
Heissonier's  work  above  that  of  all  his  contemporaries — the 
extraordinary  power  of  representing,  on  what  is  physically  a 
^eiy  small  scale,  his  subjects  with  such  breadth  as  well  as 
fidelity,  as  to  give  on  a  space  of  a  few  inches  square  the  effect 
of  a  canvas  of  the  largest  size.  There  are  other  artists  who 
ptint  on  the  same  small  scale  of  canvas,  but  to  none  of  them  is 
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it  given  to  dan^jr  the  idea  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator  so  com* 
pletely  that  the  subject  is  of  life  size,  except  to  this  truly 
wonderful  master. 

His  work  has  attained  now  to  such  a  value  as  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  but  very  few,  and  as  I  suppose  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  the  number  of  his  pictures  will  ever  be  very  great, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  their  value  may  be  some  day,  when 
I  saw  one  in  Paris  the  other  day  for  which  no  less  a  sum  than 
twenty  thousand  pounds  was  asked,  the  work  being  some 
eighteen  inches  square.  What  a  joy  it  must  be  to  a  painter  to 
see  such  works  as  his  grow  under  his  hand !  Another  greit 
French  master,  Descamps,  used  to  say  that  he  never  felt  fully 
alive  but  when  he  had  hold  of  his  brush,  and  if  his  pictures 
only  gave  their  possessors  one  quarter  of  the  pleasure  that  he 
took  in  painting  them,  he  was  quite  satisfied. 

I  think  that  in  France  the  effect  of  art  upon  the  social  life 
of  the  people  is  much  more  apparent  than  in  England.  In 
this  country  you  hardly  ever  hear  among  the  artisan  classes 
any  remark  bearing  in  any  way  upon  their  appreciation  of 
anything  of  the  kind ;  but  in  Paris  it  is  quite  remarkable  how 
many  of  them  there  seem  to  be  who  know  and  feel  a  good 
deal  about  it.  This  is  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  much 
greater  freedom  of  access  to  public  collections  which  there  is 
there,  as  well  as  in  other  Continental  countries,  than  here,  and 
especially  to  the  fact  of  the  national  museums  as  well  as  the 
Salon  being  freely  open  to  the  humblest  on  holidays,  and 
above  all  on  Sundays. 

It  is  really  most  interesting  to  see  the  Louvre  or  the 
Palace  of  Versailles  on  such  occasions,  crowded  with  ouvriers 
with  their  wives  and  families,  examining  with  attention  and 
intelligent  interest  the  grand  works  of  the  old  masters,  or  the 
cont<3mporary  paintings  in  the  Salon  or  the  Luxembourg. 
These  days  are  certainly  rather  to  be  avoided  by  those  who 
have  leisure  at  other  times,  for  the  galleries  are  generally  so 
full  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  more  than  a  glimpse  of  the 
pictures  over  the  people's  shoulders.  All  that  access  to  die 
great  works  and  examples  of  art  must,  and  it  is  evident  does, 
have  a  civilising  and  refining  eflTect,  which  I  hope  we  shall 
see  carried  out  in  a  somewhat  more  liberal  spirit  soon  in 
England.  I  have  the  strongest  opinion  that  it  must  be  better 
to  make  it  possible  for  those  who  must  perforce  spend  their 
whole  week  in  some  close  warehouse  or  factory,  perhaps  amid 
the  whirr  of  machinery  or  the  monotonous  employments  to 
which  so  many  must  necessarily  be  condemned,  to  go  into  the 
spacious  galleries  such  as  exist  in  London  and  elsewhere,  on 
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these  the  only  days  when  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  bo>  and 
feast  tiieir  eyes  on  the  glowing  canvases  which  are  there 
displayed. 

There  is  the  idea  that  it  would  entail  a  certain  amount  of 
extra  Sunday  work  upon  the  officials  and  employ^  in  the 
museums;  bat  on  the  Continent  they  are  generally  not  opened 
till  after  the  hour  of  divine  service,  and  the  officials  have  their 
Monday  for  rest,  when  the  galleries  are  generally  closed.  We 
have  tried  this  plan  here  in  Dublin  at  the  National  Gallery, 
ind  the  arrangement  is  found  to  work  well. 

We  have  the  highest  authority  for  doing  good  works  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  if  refining  and  civilising  and  educating  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  no  other  opportunities,  and  keeping  at  any 
rate  some  of  them  away  from  debasing  influences,  is  not  a 
good  work,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  is.  The  number 
of  officials  who  would  have  to  be  employed  to  attend  on 
Sundays  is  so  small  in  comparison  with  those  who  would 
Tisit  the  museums,  that  the  balance  of  benefit  done  would 
certainly  far  outweigh  any  disadvantage  on  that  score,  and  the 
attendants  in  our  National  Gallery  of  Ireland  willingly  con* 
sented  to  be  there  for  the  extra  day's  pay,  and  on  its  being 
arranged  that  they  should  have  a  half-holiday  on  Mondays. 

Tnere  is  no  doubt  a  strong  feeling  among  certain  schools 
of  thought  against  the  proposal,  but  I  hope  and  trust  that  the 
majority  of  thoughtful  persons  who  wish  to  see  the  social  state 
of  the  masses  of  working  bees  in  our  immense  hives  raised 
and  ennobleid)  ABd  to  throw  some  beams  of  genial  sunshine 
upon  the  gloom  of  their  lives,  may  be  induced  to  take  up 
warmly  and  liberally  this  important  subject,  and  to  press  the 
Legislature  to  pass  such  measures  as  may  bring  the  illuminating 
power  of  science  and  art  more  completely  within  the  reach  of 
the  humblest  of  our  fellow-subjects. 

Well,  to  come  to  a  short  and  concluding  notice  of  con- 
temporary art  at  home,  it  is  singular  to  observe,  in  the  works 
of  even  great  men  of  some  generations  back  in  the  British 
sdiool  of  painting,  how  little  attention  comparatively  appears 
to  have  been  then  paid  to  drawing. 

In  the  works  of  some  even  whose  names  are  greatest,  not 
excepting  Sir  Joshua  Keyuolds  himself,  the  human  figure  is 
often  very  defective.  In  some  of  Collins's  beautiful  landscapes 
the  animals  and  figures  are  put  in  with  a  disregard  of  form,  and 
sometimes  even  of  proportion,  which  shows  that  detail  was 
▼ery  much  sacrificed  to  general  effect.  Turner's  figures  also 
often  lack  correctness ;  but  of  course  nobody  cares  for  that  in 
oompotison  with  the  unrivalled  aerial  effect  and  beautiful  tone 
of  his  works. 
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But^  except  with  regard  to  the  paintings  of  the  highest 
rank,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  one  always  in  an  exhibition  in 
these  islands  is  a  certain  garishness  and  crudity  of  colour^ 
or  rather  a  want  of  tone  in  the  general  scheme  of  colour. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  due  to  our  dull  skies  and  the  absence  of 
sun,  which  induces  the  artist  to  endeavour  to  gain  the  bright- 
ness which  his  mind  recalls  in  a  southern  clime,  and  which  he 
feels  a  want  of  here ;  but  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  foreign 
schools  excel  us  in  that  point  of  tone  very  much  indeed. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
positive  white,  or  indeed  positive  colour  of  any  kind,  in  nature 
itself.  There  is  a  splendid  sobriety  of  tone  in  the  works  of 
the  best  Continental  artists,  and  especially  of  the  French 
school,  which  I  take  to  be  the  foremost  among  them. 

I  tried  once  or  twice  to  hang  together  in  one  room  a  number 
of  French  and  English  pictures,  and  this  brought  it  very  dis- 
tinctly before  me ;  for  I  found  that  they  differed  so  much  in  tone 
that  I  could  not  manage  to  get  a  harmony  among  them  on  the 
same  wall.    I  found  that,  to  prevent  them  clashing,  the  only  way 
was  to  hang  the  English  pictures  in  one  room  and  the  French  in 
another.     There  is  a  French  painter  who  exhibits  in  the  Royal 
Academy  who  is  a  notable  example  of  this.  Monsieur  Fantin. 
He  paintfi  in  a  very  low  key,  and  yet  I  am  sure  that  it  must 
have   been   observed  by  others  as  well  as  by  myself   that, 
standing  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  you  can  see  his  picture 
quite  clearly,  while  those  around,  though  much  brighter  in 
positive  colour,  have  faded  into  indistinctness.     This  must  be 
a  sign  of  greater  power ;  and  although  I  know  that  probably 
the  great  majority  of  Englishmen,  and  even  of  British  artists, 
do  not  admire  the  low  key  of  French  pictures,  still  I  have 
found  that  works  of  the  English  school  are  quite  killed  by  the 
superior  power  of  the  low-toned  foreigners.     It  is  well  known 
that  the  scarlet  uniforms  of  our  soldiers  are  more  invisible  at 
a  long  distance  than  black  or  even  dark-grey  clad  masses  of 
men.     These  peculiarities  in  the  British  school  are  probably  due 
to  the  want  of  guidance  by  tried  and  experienced  artists,  such 
as  I  have  described  in  the  method  adopted  of  training  students 
in  France,  where  the  pupil  is  never  allowed  to  run  before  he 
can  walk. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  our  academies  and  in  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  the  curriculum  of  drawing  from  the 
round  and  from  the  living  model  exists ;  but  either  there  is 
a  want  of  knowledge,  particularly  of  harmony  of  colour,  or 
there  is  not  sufficient  discipline,  probably  from  the  want  of 
any  direct  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  master,  such  as  I  have 
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endeavoured  to  show  is  the  cajse  in  France^  where  the  first-rate 
artist  18  the  general  instmctor^  and  gains  a  distinct  personal 
adyantage  from  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  his  atdier. 

After  all,  even  in  art^  you  must  look  to  the  fact  that  if  a 
Ihing  does  not  pay  it  will  not  be  well  done ;  and  I  am  a&aid 
it  mnst  be  said  that  the  general  standard^  both  in  drawing:  and 
coloiir, »  higher  in  the  trench  school  than  in  our  own.  The 
remedy  is  to  have  some  kind  of  general  supervision  oyer  the 
students'  work  by  the  first  artists  of  the  day.  Of  course  they 
could  not  give  their  whole  time^  but  neither  do  they  in  France ; 
bnt  I  skomd  imagine  that  some  of  them  might  be  glad  to  ^ye 
a  general  supervision  if  it  was  made  worth  their  while  by  a 
reward  of  some  kind  giyen  to  the  master  out  of  whose  work« 
shop  the  best  results  came^  as  well  as  to  the  successful  pupil. 

The  work  of  the  best  British  artists  stands  as  high  as  any 
in  the  world,  and  in  domesticity,  And  in  touching  and  noble 
sentiment,  it  is  probably  unsurpassed ;  but  there  is  yery  little, 
if  any,  of  the  system  of  the  best  painters  haying  schools  and 
rapls  of  their  own,  which  was  the  case  in  Italy,  Spain, 
HoUand,  or  other  countries  in  the  great  days,  and  is  still  the 
pEactice  in  France,  Belgium,  and  elsewhere  at  the  present 
time. 

To  show  the  progress  that  is  made  by  genius  of  the  highest 
stamp  during  a  lifetime  by  careful  study  and  thought,  it  was 
most  interesting  to  see  a  series  of  the  works  of  one  of  our 
greatest  English  masters,  which  were  exhibited  in  London 
this  summer,  showing  the  phases  of  his  art  from  his  Pre- 
BaSaelite  days  down  to  his  latest  landscapes  and  portraits,  in 
which  he  has  attained  to  a  splendid  colour  and  a  masterly 
breadth  of  touch  in  which  he  stands  pretty  nearly  alone. 

If  it  may  be  permitted  for  a  humble  amateur  to  say  so,  in 
all  Us  styles  he  has  been  great,  but  in  his  latest  and  present 
style  greatest  of  all. 

fiat  few  can  hope  to  scale  that  height ;  but  if  the  earnest 
student  keeps  the  highest  standard  in  yiew,  by  thoughtful 
observation  of  the  best  works  which  are  accessible  to  him, 
odleetiong  of  which  are  being  gradually  formed  here,  as  well 
tt  in  other  centres  of  ciyilisation,  and  aims  at  emulating  the 
trnth  arriyed  at  by  the  great  masters  of  the  past,  it  is  open  to 
Uin  to  produce  a  work  worthy  to  raise  its  author  to  the  first 
nnk  among  the  artists  of  the  world,  and  to  gain  a  niche  in  the 
Walhalla  of  imperishable  fame. 
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Are  any  and  what  Alterations  in  the  Jury  Laws  desirable  ? 

By  Joseph  Brown,  Q.C. 

THE  subject  of  the  amendment  of  the  jury  laws  is  too  wide 
to  be  folly  treated  in  the  limits  of  a  single  Paper,  as 
erery  one  may  be  convinced  of  by  reading  the  reports  of  the 
Parfiamentary  committees  which  have  sat  on  the  subject,  and 
the  evidence  given  before  them  by  judges,  counsel,  sherifis, 
and  others  who  have  had  the  widest  experience  in  it.  It  is  a 
tree  of  many  branches,  some  of  which  I  must  leave  to  those 
who  will  follow  me,  and  who  may  know  more  about  them  than 
I  do;  confining  myself  to  two  or  three  of  these  branches,  which 
I  have  made  the  subject  of  study,  and  in  which  I  venture  to 
diink  that  great  improvements  may  be  made,  if  some  ancient 
prqudices  can  be  got  over. 

I  must  also  premise  that  I  shall  enter  into  no  discussion 
upon  the  failure  of  juries  to  do  justice  in  certain  disturbed  dis- 
tricts of  the  country  during  the  agrarian  agitations  of  the  last 
year  or  two.  It  is  true  that  this  topic  will  rise  to  every  one*s 
mind  when  juries  are  mentioned,  but  any  discussion  of  it  at 
this  Congress  would  be  in  danger  of  ending  in  a  political 
debate,  which  would  be  against  our  rules,  and  besides,  would 
be  too  much  of  a  surfeit  for  any  ordinary  appetite  which  has 
swallowed  the  debates  of  last  Session.  There  is  another 
reason  why  this  topic  of  the  failure  of  juries  in  the  disturbed 
districts  lies  outside  of  a  discourse  on  amending  the  jury  laws. 
It  is  this,  that  no  amendment  whatever  of  the  jury  system 
would  prevent  the  failure  of  law  and  justice  so  long  as  secret 
tribunals  exist  which  set  the  laws  at  defiance,  and  enforce  their 
dark  decrees  by  assassination  and  every  kind  of  outrage^  and 
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by  a  ByBtem  of  terrorism  which  intimidates  every  man  who 
cares  for  his  life^  family,  or  property.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
Governments  and  Parliaments  have  on  former  occasions  recog- 
nised the  impossibility  of  enforcing  the  law,  or  of  protecting 
life  and  property,  through  the  means  of  juries,  and  have  been 
compelled  to  resort  to  trial  by  magistrates,  and  sometimes  by 
courts-martial,  or  to  imprison  suspected  persons  without  trial 
until  the  evil  days  of  terror  had  passed  away. 

I  shall  therefore  deal  with  the  jury  laws  in  the  same  way 
as  in  ordinary  times,  when  jurymen  and  witnesses  can  do  their 
duty  without  fear  of  being  boycotted  or  shot  at  by  hired 
assassins. 

I  propose  also  to  deal  chiefly  with  such  parts  of  the  jury 
laws  as  are  common  to  both  England  and  Ireland,  and  on 
which  I  feel  more  at  home  than  on  those  which  are  peculiar 
to  Ireland. 

It  is  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  notice  briefly  what  has 
been  done  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  in  the  way  of  amend- 
ing the  jury  laws. 

In  England,  the  Juries  Act  of  1870  (33  and  34  Vict, 
c.  77)  made  an  alteration  in  the  qualifications  required  of 
special  jurors,  by  which  occupiers  rated  to  a  certain  amount 
were  put  on  to  the  lists  of  special  jurors,  and  made  liable  to 
serve  as  such.  I  have  heard  it  frequently  stated,  and  have 
observed  myself,  that  the  effect  of  this  change  has  been  to 
lower  the  character  of  the  special  juries  for  education  and  in- 
telligence, by  diluting  them  with  a  large  number  of  men  who 
were  formerly  only  qualified  as  common  jurors.    But  I  cannot 

fo  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  change  may  not  have  been  justified 
y  circumstances,  or  that  the  verdicts  of  special  juries  in 
England  are  not,  upon  the  whole,  generally  satisfactory. 

No  material  change  in  the  jury  laws  has  been  made  in 
England  since  1870,  for  although  a  bill  for  that  purpose  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  in  1873,  by  the  then 
Attorney-General  (the  present  Lord  Coleridge),  and  again  b 
1874,  yet  it  was  crowded  out  by  other  measures  of  more  politi- 
cal  interest,  and  was  afterwards  dropped. 

This  bill  contained  clauses  for  reducing  the  number  of  a 
jury  from  twelve  to  seven,  and  for  dispensing  with  a  unani- 
mous verdict. 

In  Ireland  there  have  been  no  less  than  four  Acts  passed 
in  the  last  ten  years  affecting  the  jury  system  more  or  leas 
materially. 

The  first  of  these  was  Lord  O'Hagan's  Act,  called  the 
•furors  Act^  Ireland,  1871. 
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This  Act  was  aimed  principally  at  four  matters:  the  qualifi- 
cation of  jurors,  the  revision  of  jury  lists,  the  rotation  of  jurors, 
and  the  abridgment  of  the  powers  of  sub-sheriffs  in  selecting 
jurors. 

His  lordship  in  introducing  the  bill  stated :  '  Hitherto  the 
juiy  lists  had  been  made  up  of  freeholders  and  leaseholders  in 
counties,  and  of  certain  freemen  and  householders  in  towns  ; 
hot  of  late  years  numerous  social  and  economic  changes  had 
revolutionised  the  different  classes  of  Ireland,  and  the  old 
qualification  of  freeholders  and  leaseholders  had  become  so 
obsolete,  that  there  were  none  who  could  now  constitute  a  jury 
in  Ireland;  while  in  some  counties  forty *five  and  even  fifly-five 
and  fifty-six  per  cent,  of  persons  as  well  qualified  in  regard  to 
property  to  serve  as  those  who  actually  did  serve,  were 
excluded  from  the  lists  by  their  not  possessing  the  legal  qualifi- 
cation. The  result  had  been  that  in  some  instances  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  had  been  brought  to  a  dead  lock,  and 
wherever  the  power  of  challenge  had  been  rigorously  exercised, 
persons  had  been  able  to  prevent  any  trial  taking  place.  He 
therefore  proposed  to  put  an  end  to  existing  qualifications,  and 
to  substitute  a  simple  and  uniform  qualification  founded  upon 
the  rating  to  the  poor  law,  which  had  answered  admirably  in 
relation  to  the  elective  franchises.' 

Lord  O'Hagan's  Act  accordingly  repealed  the  old  jury 
acts,  and  went  on  the  principle  of  largely  increasing  the 
number  of  jurors,  by  admitting  all  persons  rated  in  the  counties 
at  from  15?.  to  20/.  a  year  to  the  common  jury  lists,  and  those 
rated  at  from  30/.  to  100/.  a  year,  varying  the  amount  in 
different  counties,  to  the  special  jury  list.  Lower  rates  were 
fixed  for  towns  and  boroughs. 

The  Act  strictly  defined  the  persons  to  be  put  down  in  the 
general  jurors'  book  and  the  special  jurors'  book,  and  rigidly 
fixed  the  order  of  rotation  in  which  they  were  to  be  taken  to 
make  up  the  jury  panels ;  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  power 
which  had  been  previously  exercised  by  the  sub-sheriffs  of 
taking  jurors  from  the  list  as  they  pleased,  putting  in  whom 
they  pleased,  and  omitting  whom  they  pleased. 

I  must  own  that  I,  in  common  with  most  people,  should  have 
thought  beforehand  that  this  Act  was  very  well  framed  to  effect 
the  ODJeets  which  Lord  O'Hagan  had  in  view. 

Nevertheless,  like  many  other  Irish  statutes,  when  it  came 
to  be  worked  it  gave  rise  to  an  immense  amount  of  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  change  from  the  old  system;  and  in  1873  it  was 
found  necessary  to  pass  a  temporary  Act,  by  which  the  rating 
qualification  of  both  common  and  special  jurymen  was  con- 
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siderably  raised.  This  Act  of  1873^  however,  did  not  remedy 
the  complaints  of  the  new  system,  and  hence  a  long  Parlisi- 
mentary  enquiry  into  it  took  place  before  a  select  committee, 
who  heard  a  great  deal  of  evidence  on  the  subject,  and  made 
their  report  in  June,  1874. 

The  evidence  taken  by  the  committee  included  that  of 
Baron  Deasy,  of  several  eminent  Queen's  counsel  in  large 
practice,  and  chairmen  of  quarter  sessions,  of  several  solicitors 
who  had  long  acted  for  boUi  the  Crown  and  for  prisoners,  and 
of  sub-sheriffs  who  had  had  to  work  the  Acts  of  1871  and 
1873. 

Of  course  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  within  reasonable 
limits  any  fair  abstract  of  the  mass  of  important  evidence  given 
by  these  witnesses,  which  fills  156  pages  of  the  printed  report, 
and  which  any  one  who  desires  to  understand  the  working  of  the 
system  ought  to  read.  But  I  may  say  with  confidence,  that 
the  evidence  of  many  mtnesses  of  the  greatest  weight,  includ- 
ing  Mr.  Baron  Deasy,  was  very  strong  to  the  effect  that, 
notwithstanding  the  raising  of  the  rating  qualification  in  1873, 
the  jurors  as  a  rule  were  in  many  counties  still  quite  inadequate 
to  discharge  their  duties,  from  ignorance  and  want  of  education 
and  intelligence,  even  in  cases  free  from  popular  passion  and 
prejudice,  and  were  much  worse  than  the  juries  ben)re  the  Act 
of  1871 ;  that  the  Crown  solicitors  were  obliged  to  set  aside  an 
enormous  number  of  them  from  the  above  causes,  Mr.  Baron 
Deasy  saying  that  in  Galway  out  of  a  panel  of  265  jurors  he 
could  certainly  say  that  not  one-fifth  of  them  were  capable  of 
trying  any  cause  whatever,  civil  or  criminal ;  that  very  lai^e 
numbers,  even  as  many  as  40  out  of  150,  had  been  excused  by 
judges  at  the  assizes,  because  they  were  too  ignorant,  or  too 
poor  to  bear  the  expense  of  staying  in  the  assize  town ;  that  it 
would  be  better  to  return  to  the  old  system,  under  wliich  the 
sub-sheriff  had  the  power  of  selecting  the  men  to  be  put  on  the 
panel  and  summoned,  and  under  which  Mr.  Baron  Deasy  said 
they  had  very  good  juries.  Some  witnesses  went  so  far  as  to 
say,  that  without  such  power  of  selection  in  the  sheriff  it  was 
impossible  to  get  a  good  jury;  and  in  the  opinion  of  many,  it 
was  better  to  have  no  trial  by  jury  than  to  continue  the  present 
system. 

It  further  appeared  that  owing  to  the  large  number  of 
jurjrmen  required  to  be  summoned,  and  to  the  numbers  rejected 
for  incompetency,  or  excused,  or  challenged  and  set  aside,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  procure  the  requisite  number  in  many 
districts  or  counties,  if  the  rating  qualification  of  the  jurors 
were  much  raised  above  the  standard  contained  in  the  Act  of 
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1S73 ;  and  Mr.  Baron  Deasy  Btrongly  argued  for  reducing  the 
jury  to  six,  instead  of  twelve. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  Parliamentary  committee,  which 
contained  many  eminent  men  of  different  politics,  with  this 
evidenoe  before  them,  and  it  ought  to  be  added  with  their 
constitnents  behind  them,  had  a  sufficiently  difficult  task  to 
peifoim  It  is  a  case  in  which  one  may  be  thankful  one  is 
not  an  M.P.,  strongly  drawn  one  way  by  irresistible  evidence 
and  honest  conviction,  and  violently  pushed  the  other  way  by 
costom,  and  popular  feeling,  and  party  interest 

However,  the  committee  made  their  report,  of  which  I  must 
pass  OTer  the  noinor  parts,  which  deal  with  practical  details,  and 
notice  only  the  most  important,  which  were  that  the  Juries 
Act  of  1871  should  be  amended,  but  that  it  was  indispensable 
to  the  proper  administration  of  justice  in  Ireland  that  the 
system  of  providing  juries  should  be  such  as  to  ensure  absolute 
impertiality  in  the  formation  of  the  panels  of  jurors ;  that  the 
istittg  qualification  of  jurors  fixed  by  Lord  O'Hagan's  Act  of 
1871  was  too  low  in  some  cases,  and  that  it  should  be  raised 
fairer  than  the  qualification  fixed  in  the  temporary  amending 
Act  of  1873 ;  that  it  was  desirable  to  add  to  the  number  of 
peisona  qualified  to  serve  as  jurors,  by  qualifying  some  who 
might  not  have  a  rating  qualification,  such  as  the  sons  of 
peers,  of  baronets,  of  grand  jurors  and  magistrates,  officers  of 
the  anny  and  navy  while  not  on  service,  freeholders  and  lease- 
holdeis. 

They  also  recommended  that  a  right  of  peremptory  challenge 
in  GiTil  cases  in  the  superior  courts,  and  in  all  trials  of  indict- 
ment for  misdemeanors  and  ex-officio  informations,  should  be 
allowed  to  each  party  to  the  extent  of  six  challenges ;  that  the 
occupation  of  a  house,  or  house  and  buildings  without  land, 
vhen  rated  to  a  certain  value,  should  qualify  a  juror  in  counties; 
and  that  juries  should  be  selected  by  ballot  from  the  panel  in 
criminal  as  well  as  in  civil  trials. 

With  regard  to  so  much  of  this  report  as  relates  to  raising 
the  rating  qualification,  I  gather  from  the  evidence  given  that 
I^  O'Hagan  was  not  responsible  for  the  scale  of  rating  fixed 
hy  the  Act  as  sufficient  to  qualify  a  juror ;  the  figures  in  the 
nitiflg  schedule  having  been  altered  when  the  bill  was  in 
committee.  It  was  the  low  class  of  jurors  admitted  by  the 
]<^er  scale  of  rating  which  formed  the  chief  complaint  made 
igabst  the  Act  of  1871.  In  consequence  of  this  report,  two 
Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  in  1876,  one  called  the  Jurors 
Qoalification  (Ireland)  Act,  39  and  40  Vict.  c.  21,  by  which 
the  rating  qualification  was  raised  to  402.  a  year  for  lands  in 
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the  countiea,  but  was  lowered  for  houses  to  lOL,  and  even  in 
three  counties  to  6/.  It  restored  also  the  old  qualification 
of  incomes  of  10/.  a  year  issuing  out  of  freehold  lands,  and 
of  20Z.  a  year  issuing  out  of  leaseholds  of  twenty-one  years; 
and  it  further  qualified  certain  partners  and  directors  of  public 
companies.  This  Act  of  1876,  as  well  as  the  Act  of  1871,  was 
temporary,  but  has  been  continued  in  force  by  subsequent  Acts 
to  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

The  other  Act  of  1876,  called  the  Juries  Procedure  Act 
(Ireland)  (1876),  chiefly  aflPects  the  order  and  mode  in  which 
jurors  are  to  be  summoned,  but  it  also  gives  a  right  to  the 
parties  in  civil  causes,  and  to  defendants  in  misdemeanours,  of 
challenging  six  jurors  without  cause,  and  a  similar  right  to  a 

Erivate  prosecutor  in  all  criminal  cases,  while  it  takes  away 
is  right  of  requiring  any  juror  to  stand  by  till  the  panel  is 
gone  through.  This  Act  also  takes  away  challenges  to  the 
array,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  entire  jury  panel,  except  for  par- 
tiality, fraud,  or  wilful  misconduct  of  the  sheriflT  or  officer 
returning  the  panel. 

It  also  empowers  the  jud^e  to  allow  a  jury  fire  and  food 
while  considering  their  verdict,  and  defines  the  exemptions 
from  serving  on  juries,  amongst  which  the  most  noticeable  are 
publicans  rated  below  15/.  a  year,  persons  who  cannot  read  and 
write  English,  and  persons  who  are  deaf,  blind,  imbecile,  or 
lunatic.  It  is  a  pretty  commentary  on  the  barbarous  state  of 
our  jury  laws  that  these  provisions  should  have  had  to  be 
enacted  in  the  year  1876.     This  Act  is  permanent. 

In  this  state,  therefore,  the  law  relating  to  juries  in  Ireland 
has  remained  ever  since  1876,  and  it  would  be  very  desirable 
to  have  some  reliable  account  of  the  working  of  the  Acts 
during  the  last  five  years.  I  have,  however,  failed  to  find 
anything  of  the  kind  either  in  *  Hansard '  or  in  the  legal  journals. 
Probably  this  defect  may  be  supplied  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion  to-day.  But  from  the  slight  alteration  that  was 
made  in  the  rating  qualification  by  the  Act  of  1876,  for 
reasons  which  will  presently  appear,  it  seems  impossible  that 
the  complaints  made  of  the  working  of  the  amending  Act  of 
1873  should  have  been  removed. 

Most  of  us  have  read  from  time  to  time  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  miscarriage  of  justice  at  the  assizes  in  Ireland,  owing 
to  the  ignorance  and  want  of  intelligence  of  rustic  jurors.  It 
is  also  siraificant  that  an  Irish  legal  periodical  (the  *  Law 
Times ')  has  been  holding  discussions  at  intervals  as  to  the 
expediency  of  continuing  or  of  abrogating  the  trial  by  jury. 

What  was  the  reason  why  an  Act  which  seemed  founded 
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on  the  principles  of  justice  and  equity  caused  so  much  dis- 
satisfaetion  in  practice?  I  shall  endeavour  to  answer  this 
question. 

Before  Lord  O'Hagan's  Act  the  selection  of  the  jurors  to 
be  put  on  the  panels  for  both  civil  and  criminal  cases  was 
made  by  the  sub-sheriffs,  and,  whether  it  was  always  done 
fairlj  or  not,  there  seems  no  doubt  from  the  evidence  that  in 
practice  the  sub-sherifi  generally  returned  a  fairly  intelligent 
set  of  jurors,  who  were  both  able  and  willing  to  attend  the 
assizes,  and  many  of  whom  had  before  served  on  juries  and 
acquired  some  Uttle  experience  in  trials.  This  power  of 
selection  by  the  sub-sherifis,  which  was  condemned  by  some 
witnesses  but  highly  approved  by  others,  was  wholly  taken 
away  by  Lord  O'Hagan's  Act,  and  in  place  of  it  the  Act 
compelled  the  sheriffs  to  put  on  the  panels,  by  a  rigid  system 
of  rotation,  the  names  which  were  entered  in  the  jurors'  book 
as  they  occurred  in  a  certain  order  fixed  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  lai^er  number  of  those  names  consisting  of 
jurors  who  were  rated  at  the  lowest  figure,  also  fixed  by  the 
Act  for  each  particular  county.  The  effect  of  coarse  neces- 
sarily was  that  the  majority  of  the  jurors  in  some  counties, 
and  Teiy  often  a  large  majority,  consisted  of  small  farmers  and 
otheis  of  a  very  low  order,  wholly  ignorant  and  uneducated, 
as  well  as  full  of  class  prejudices,  utterly  unfit  to  deal  with 
questbns  of  the  least  difficulty,  and  wholly  without  experience 
in  courts,  so  that  their  verdicts  were  often  such  as  brought 
ridicule  on  the  courts  and  turned  justice  into  a  farce.  I  do 
not  pretend  they  wete  at  all  worse  than  some  specimens  of 
English  juries  have  been  in  former  times,  for  the  same  causes 
would  produce  the  like  effects  in  England  and  Ireland. 

The  remedy  suggested  for  this  evil  by  many  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  were  examined  was  to  raise  the  rating  qualification 
higher  than  it  stood  in  the  Act  of  1873,  so  as  to  secure  a 
better  class  of  jurors,  and  to  exclude  all  those  who  could  not 
read  and  write  English. 

This  exclusion  of  the  most  ignorant  was  adopted  by  the 
Act  of  1876,  and  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  important  improve- 
ment Bnt  when  the  committee  considered  the  question  of 
raising  the  rating  standard  of  qualification  above  that  fixed  by 
the  Act  of  1873,  they  were  met  by  the  objection  that  to  raise 
the  qualification  by  even  10/.  a  year  would  strike  off  so  many 
V^  as  not  to  leave  enough  remaining  to  do  the  county 
I^Qcness.  For  example,  the  committee  were  informed  that  in 
Cork  county  the  number  of  jurors  on  the  book  before  1873 
w  8,425;  that  of  these  no  less  than  2,771  were  struck  off 
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by  the  amended  Act  of  1873,  reducing  the  number  on  the 
book  to  about  5^700 ;  and  that  if  thej  raised  the  qualificatkm 
in  the  county  of  Cork  to  a  yearly  rating  of  40/.,  it  would 
reduce  the  number  of  jurymen  to  about  3,100,  which  the 
witness  thought  an  insufficient  number. 

This  statement  will  carry  astonishment  to  ordinary  minds, 
yet  the  sub-sheriff  of  Cork  said  that  he  required  in  one 
year  for  quarter  sessions  in  this  county  not  less  than  2,400 
jurors,  besides  about  500  more  at  the  assizes,  making  a  total 
requirement  of  about  3,000  jurors  in  a  single  year  for  a  single 
county,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  other  comities 
And  ibis  was  the  sole  obstacle,  it  appears,  which  preyented 
the  committee  from  raising  the  standard  higher  in  1876  thtn 
40/.  a  year  value  for  lands  in  nearly  all  the  counties,  and  so 
excluding  the  more  ignorant  jurors,  the  committee  being 
expressly  told  by  the  sub-sheriffs  that  if  they  did  raise  it  there 
would  not  be  enough  men  lefb  on  the  jurors'  book  to  do  the 
work,  unless  they  were  all  called  out  about  once  a  year.  Now 
the  main  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is  the 
enormous  waste  of  power,  of  time,  of  trouble,  and  of  expense, 
caused  by  a  system  which  actually  requires  about  3,000 
jurymen  to  do  the  work  of  one  county  in  one  year,  when  s 
third  or  fourth  part  of  the  number  would  be  sufficient  if  we 
could  only  get  rid  of  ancient  prejudices.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  a  jury  consists  of  only  twelve  men,  that  two 
juries  are  the  usual  number  at  work  at  one  time  in  quarter 
sessions  or  assizes,  and  seldom  so  many  as  four  juries,  iriiich 
would  make  forty>eight  men  at  most,  any  ordinary  persoD 
would  think  that,  even  allowing  eight  sessions  a  year,  and  a 
different  set  of  jurors  at  every  session,  about  400  or  500  juiy- 
men  would  do  the  work  of  the  year.  Yet  the  sub-sheriff  says 
he  requires  about  five  times  the  above  number,  that  is  to  8ay> 
2,400,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  a  return  made  to  the  Honse 
of  Conmions,  dated  March  28,  1879,  whi(^  gives  the  total 
number  of  jurors  summoned  at  the  spring  assizes  in  1879, 
compared  with  the  total  number  of  jurors  in  each  county,  and 
the  total  number  who  actually  served  at  the  spring  assizes  in 
several  counties,  the  returns  being  incomplete  as  to  sevenl 
others.  This  return  relates  simply  to  die  jurors  at  one  assiie, 
and  does  not  include  the  jurors  at  the  general  sessions  at  all 

But  it  shows  that  while  in  some  counties  a  large  proportioa 
of  the  numbers  summoned  actually  served,  in  other  countiflB 
tiie  number  who  served  was  less  than  a  thurd  or  a  fourth  part 
of  the  number  summoned. 

The  cause  of  this  wasteful  expenditure  of  juiymeBj  so  ti 
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speak,  18  manifold^  and  the  examination  of  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  M  of  instruction.     It  is  dae  partly  to  the   number  of 
jurymen  who    do  not  attend  T^hen   summoned^  some  with, 
but  more  without,   excuse.     If  the  sheriff  requires  fifty  he 
must  smmnon  100,  if  only  half  of  them   attend.     A  large 
portion  will  not  attend  at  all,  or  will  not  answer  when  called, 
unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  fines,  and  the  habitual  lenity 
of  jndges  in  abstaining  from  fines,  or  in  remitting  them  when 
they  have  been  imposed,  has  operated  as  a  great  encourage- 
ment to  unwilling  jurors  to  keep  away.     If  fines  for  non- 
attendance  were  more  strictly  imposed  and  levied,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  summon  twice  or  three  times  as  many 
juronas  are  wanted.     Here  is  one  cause  of  the  great  and 
wasteful  number  required  by  the  sheriff.     But  there  is  another 
reason  why  a  large  number  of  those  who  are  summoned  do 
not  attend,  namely,  they  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  staying 
at  the  assize  town  for  days  together  till  their  names  are  drawn 
for  service,  and  the  law  allows  them  nothing  at  all  for  travel- 
ling expenses  or  for  board  and  lodging  while  they  are  waiting, 
and  only  a  single  guinea  to  be  divided  among  twelve  of  them 
for  each  cause  which  they  actually  try,  which  may  happen  to 
be  one  or  two,  or  may  be  none  at  all.     Hence  we  find  great 
nmnbers  of  jurymen  applying  to  the  judge  at  the  assizes  to 
be  excosed  from  attending,  on  the  ground  that  they  cannot 
affind  the  expense  of  stopping  in  the  county  town  during  the 
ttsizes,  and  the  judge  readily  excusing  them,  the  effect  of 
winch  is  that  all  the  trouble  and  expense  of  putting  them  into 
the  jury  lists  and  panels,  and  of  summoning  them,  as  well  as 
their  own  time,  trouble,  and  expense  in  travefling  and  attending, 
are  entirely  wasted.     Thus  the  want  of  any  adequate  payment 
to  eommon  juries,  not  for  their  duties,  but  even  for  their 
^Mstnal  expenses,  is  one  great  cause  why  a  great  many  do  not 
sttod  at  all,  and  why  judges  readily  let  them  off  without 
&es,  thereby  compelling  the  sheriff  to  simomon  twice  or  thrice 
IS  many  as  are  really  wanted,  and  obliging  him  to  fill  up  the 
jnrj  Wk  with  a  class  of  men  disqualified  by  poverty,  ignor- 
ance, and  prejudice  from  assisting  in  the  difficult  duties  of  a 
court  of  law. 

It  was  attempted  in  the  English  juries  bill  of  1874,  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Lopes,  to  remedy  the  evils  arising  from  this  cause 
by  a  clause  enacting  that  common  jurors  should  be  paid  at  the 
''te  Off  5^.  each  for  every  cause  tried  by  them,  making  3/.  a 
oame,  instead  of  one  guinea  as  at  present.  Why  nothing  of  this 
^  was  done  in  the  Irish  Act  oi  1876  I  don't  know,  nor  why 
the  poor  juryman  should  be  expected  to  spend  his  money  and 
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give  his  services  for  the  honour  of  the  thing,  when  judge, 
counsel,  solicitors,  witnesses,  clerks,  and  others  are  all  well  paid. 
But  this  is  pretty  plain,  that  until  the  jury  are  paid  their 
expenses  at  least,  it  is  vain  to  expect  a  large  portion  of  them 
to  attend,  and  the  evils  I  have  complained  of  will  continue. 

Another,  and  a  principal  cause  of  the  vast  multitude  of 
names  required  in  the  jurors'  books,  thereby  obliging  the  worst 
qualified  class  to  be  included,  is  the  number  of  challenges 
allowed  both  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  accused  on  trials. 

On  trials  for  felony,  the  prisoner  is  allowed  twenty  per- 
emptory challenges  to  jurors  without  showing  any  cause  at  all* 
and  any  number  of  challenges  in  addition  for  which  he  can 
show  cause.  It  was  proved  before  the  committee,  by  an  ex- 
perienced quarter  sessions  chairman,  that  the  prisoner  usually 
availed  himself  of  his  peremptory  challenges  to  get  rid  of  the 
best  men  on  the  panel,  so  that  this  pri\dlege  of  wanton 
challenges  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  having  a  good  jury. 
The  Crown,  on  the  other  hand,  in  felonies  has  the  right  of 
challenge  for  cause  shown,  but  no  peremptory  right  of  chal- 
lenge at  all.  In  lieu  of  this,  it  exercises  the  privilege  of 
ordering  a  man  whose  name  is  called  out  from  the  ballot  to 
stand  by,  until  it  is  seen  whether  a  full  jury  can  be  made  up 
without  him  from  the  other  men  on  the  panel. 

In  misdemeanours,  both  prosecutor  and  defendant  have  each 
the  right  of  challenging  six  jurymen  without  any  cause  shown,  be* 
sides  that  of  challenging  any  number  for  reaBonable  cause.  Of 
course  the  result  of  this  multifarious  right  of  challenge  is,  that 
if  the  sheriff  has  to  get  a  single  jury  of  twelve  men,  he  must 
add  to  it  at  least  twenty  more  in  felonies,  and  twelve  in  mis- 
demeanours, to  allow  for  peremptory  challenges  and  an  indefinite 
number  besides  for  challenges  with  cause.  So  that  no  sheriff 
would  be  likely  to  get  a  jury  of  twelve  in  a  felony  which 
touched  any  popular  prejudice  whatsoever,  without  summoning 
at  least  sixty  jurymen,  or  five  times  the  number  required  to 
serve.  And  even  then  it  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  at- 
tended the  assizes  that  cases  have  occurred  where  it  has  been 
impossible  to  get  a  full  jury  at  all,  on  account  of  the  full 
exercise  of  this  right  of  challenge  by  prisoners. 

Now  here  is  a  spectacle  which  is  enough  to  make  any  man 
of  sense  or  business  ashamed  of  the  barbarity  and  stupidity  of 
our  jury  system.  You  have  to  try  some  one  or  more  men 
charged  with  felony  which  touches  on  some  popular  prejudice 
or  party  feeling.  For  that  very  reason  the  case  is  obviously 
unfit  to  be  deait  with  at  all  by  a  popular  tribunal ;  but  rather 
than  substitute  any  other,  you  will  have  a  jury  taken  at  ran- 
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dom  from  the  county.  For  this  purpose  you  are  obliged  to 
summon  five  times  as  many  men  as  you  want  to  serve,  and 
when  they  are  collected  together  in  court,  at  great  inconveni- 
enoe  as  well  as  expense  to  themselves,  you  first  allow  the 
prisoner  to  strike  off  all  the  intelligent  men  on  the  list  without 
assigning  a  reason,  and  then  as  many  more  as  he  can  give  any 
plausible  ground  for  supposing  to  be  partial.  Then  the  Crown 
exerc^es  the  same  privilege,  and  the  result  is  that  you  have 
left  only  the  rump  of  a  jury,  less  than  twelve  in  number;  and 
as  that  apostolic  number  is  too  sacred  to  be  departed  from,  the 
whole  trial  goes  off  till  another  assize  comes  round,  and  all  the 
formidable  and  imposing  array  of  judges,  counsel,  solicitors, 
}\aji  sheriff,  and  police,  assembled  at  so  much  cost  and  with  so 
much  ceremony  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  the  law,  have  been 
merely  performers  in  a  solemn  pantomime,  which  ended  in  no 
transformation  scene — in  fact  in  nothing,  except  an  exhibition 
of  the  imbecility  of  the  jury  laws  to  do  justice,  and  a  very  great 
encouragement  to  offenders. 

A  part  of  this  scandalous  exhibition  might  be  avoided,  no 
doubt,  by  abolishing  the  superstitious  regard  for  the  sacred 
number  twelve,  of  which  I  shall  say  more  presently,  but  the 
principal  source  of  the  evil  is  this  many-sided  right  of  challenge. 
It  seems  an  obvious  reflection  that  if  your  summoned  jurymen 
are  so  suspicious  a  body  that  you  dare  not  try  with  them  with- 
out first  sifting  out  an  indefinite  number,  some  for  cause  and. 
some  shnply  because  the  prisoner  or  the  prosecutor  is  afraid  of 
them,  then  the  case  is  not  fit  for  a  jury  at  all,  as  you  cannot 
posably  be  secure  that  you  have  not  left  on  the  jury  some  men 
who  may  spoil  the  whole  proceedings.  But  instead  of  adopting 
some  more  suitable  mode  of  trial,  you  still  insist  on  going  on 
with  your  infallible  nostrum  of  a  jury,  at  the  price  of  inflicting 
endless  trouble^  expense,  and  vexation  on  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  in  the  result  of 
turning  the  criminal  law  into  ridicule. 

But  if  this  is  one  of  those  ugly  truths  that  must  not  be 
spoken  in  Parliament,  for  fear  of  constituents  and  vulgar  pre- 
judices, at  least  we  may  venture  to  assert  that  this  mischievous 
right  of  ehalleDge  ought  to  be  strictly  confined  within  reason- 
able limits.  If  the  Crown  is  not  allowed  in  trials  for  felony  to 
challenge  without  cause,  neither  ought  the  prisoner,  seeing  that 
be  invariably  strikes  off  the  best  men,  and  that  the  prejudices 
of  a  jury  are  in  most  cases  in  his  favour ;  and  at  least  no 
diallenge  without  cause  ought  to  be  allowed  where  the  chal- 
lenges with  cause  have  already  reduced  the  jury  to  twelve  in 
number,  unless  the  alternative  be  adopted  of  holding  seven  to 
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be  sufficient  wheire  the  jury  are  reduced  below  twelve  by 
challeiiges.  This  might  do  something  to  limit  the  mischief 
arising  from  the  present  system  of  challenges,  though  a  great 
part  of  it  would  still  remain.  It  is  in  fact  one  of  the  beauties 
of  trial  by  jury  in  any  county  which  is  agitated  by  violent 
popular  passions,  and  which  the  trumpeters  of  that  institution 
are  so  deeply  in  love  with,  that  they  would  rather  see  the  arm 
of  justice  struck  with  paralysis,  than  make  a  villain  give  his 
reason  for  challenging  a  good  juror.  My  remarks  are  not 
addressed  to  thenu 

In  the  next  place,  I  must  call  attention  to  the  way  in 
which  the  evils  of  requiring  such  enormous  numbers  of  juion 
to  be  put  on  the  jury  books  are  aggravated  by  the  anci^it 
superstition  of  requiring  twelve  men  to  form  a  jury,  and  also 
of  exacting  from  these  twelve  a  unanimous  verdict.  K  yon 
were  to  substitute  seven  men  for  twelve,  and  take  the  verdict 
of  five  out  of  the  seven,  it  is  evident  that  where  four  juries  are 
now  required,  that  is  to  say  forty-eight  men,  the  number 
wanted  would  only  be  twenty-eight — or  little  more  than  half— 
and  therefore  the  rating  qualification  might  be  raised  to  the 
level  of  the  more  intelligent  and  independent  class,  without 
running  short  of  jurymen.  Further,  the  mere  fact  of  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  lowest-rated  class  from  the  jury  books  would  (^ 
itself  reduce  very  largely  the  challenges  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
necessity  of  ordering  large  numbers  of  the  lowest  order  to 
4stand  by  when  the  panel  is  called  oven 

And  if  the  law  were  that  the  verdict  of  five  out  of  a  jury 
of  seven  should  be  sufficient,  the  danger  of  getting  one  or  even 
two  obstinate  and  ignorant  partisans  on  the  jury  would  be  &r 
less  than  it  is  at  present,  since  they  could  not  defeat  the  ver- 
dict altogether  as  now,  nor  starve  the  others  into  submission ; 
and  the  necessity  of  pushing  the  right  of  challenge  to  extremes 
would  be  largely  diminished,  which  is  a  chief  cause  of  the 
excessive  numbers  in  the  jury  books. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  considered  this  subject 
that  under  the  present  system  a  single  interested,  or  stupid,  or 
ignorant  and  perverse  juryman  has  in  many  cases  subdued  the 
others  to  his  will,  by  the  mere  force  of  obstinacy  and  strength 
of  stomach,  and  has  thus  entirely  frustrated  the  whole  object  of 
the  law,  and  set  loose  upon  society  the  very  worst  of  criminals. 
Why  are  we  in  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  continue  a 
practice  which  has  no  other  apology  than  that  it  has  descended 
to  us  from  our  ancestors :  that  is  to  say,  from  the  same  people 
who  burnt  witches  and  heretics,  and  tried  causes  by  battle ; 
who  pressed  to  death  those  who  refused  to  plead,  and  starved 
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JQrjmeB  wbo  differed  in  opinion  into  a  base  surrender  of  their 
honest  convictions  ?  I  Bay  emi^tically,  why  are  we  to  con* 
tinae  this  ancient  barbarity  of  forcing  a  hypocritioal  unanimityi 
when  the  practice  is  at  variance  with  nearly  all  our  other  institu- 
ticmB?  Li  almost  every  deliberative  assenibly  but  a  jury  a 
nu^rity  BoBSces  to  determine  every  question.  It  is  so  in  ev^y 
pnblic  meeting,  in  every  corporation  in  the  kingdom,  and  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  fact  a  simple  majority  decides 
cUms  to  millions,  or  the  question  of  peace  or  war ;  but  if 
will  not  do  to  decide  a  claim  for  a  railway  accident,  or  the  title 
to  a  cottage  I  What  makes  it  more  absurd  is,  that  in  the  old 
times  when  juries  first  began,  a  majority  of  twelve  out  of  a 
greater  number  were  sufficient  to  give  a  verdict,  and  to  this  day 
a  majonty  of  a  grand  jury  and  a  coroner's  jury  suffices. 

Li  like  manner,  a  simple  majority  of  the  judges  suffices  to 
decide  any  matter,  whether  it  involve  life  or  death,  or  character, 
or  estate.  Moreover,  although  a  majority  of  a  jury  can  do 
notiung  in  England,  it  is  quite  different  as  soon  as  you  cross  the 
Tweed.  In  Scotland,  a  simple  majority  can  condenm  or  acquit 
any  cziminal,  only  you  must  have  fifteen  jurymen.  In  civil  cases 
die  Scotch  jury  consists  of  twelve  men,  but  if  they  cannot  agree 
after  wrangling  for  three  hours,  the  majority  carries  the  verdict. 
This  contrivance  has  the  merit  of  securing  a  certain  amount  of 
deEberation,  which  you  would  not  always  secure  without  it  if 
juries  could  at  once  say,  seven  of  us  are  agreed  to  find  for  the 
phdntiff  or  for  the  defendant.  But  one  does  not  see  why  eight 
Irishmen  or  Englishmen  should  not  be  enough  to  convict  a 
vilhdn,  as  well  as  eight  Scotchmen. 

Most  of  our  principal  colonies,  which  are  not  so  fettered  by 
ancient  custom  as  the  old  country,  have  set  us  a  good  example 
in  amending  the  defects  in  the  jury  system  which  I  have  oom- 
pinned  of.  New  South  Wales  led  the  way,  so  long  ago  as 
1844,  hy  enacting  that  all  actions  should  be  tried  by  a  jury 
consigtmg  of  four  special  jurors — unless  the  court  should  inake 
*  special  order  for  twelve — and  that  after  six  hours' delibera- 
^  the  verdict  of  three  out  of  the  four  should  be  taken  (New 
Sooth  Wales  Act  No.  4,  of  8  Vict.). 

Tasmania  followed  in  1858,  and  enacted  that  in  civil  actions 
^  isnes  should  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  seven  special  jurors,  and 
that  after  three  hours'  deliberation  the  verdict  of  five  should 
l)e  taken  (Tasmanian  Act  No.  45,  of  21  Vict.). 

The  Victoria  Colony  in  1865  adopted  a  special  jury  of  four 
fer  the  trial  of  all  civil  actions  (Act  of  28  Vict.,  No.  272),  but 
•Dowed  either  party  to  have  twelve  if  he  chose  to  pay  for  it. 

New  Zealand  in  1871  adopted  the  verdict  of  a  majority  of 
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fiye-«ixths  in  civil  actions  after  six  hours'  deliberation  (Act  of 
No.  44^  of  35  Vict.),  but  made  no  other  alteration. 

Lower  Canada  in  1830  adopted  the  verdict  of  nine  oat  of 
twelve  (Act  No.  83,  Vict.  26).  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
1854  enacted  a  jury  of  nine  men,  and  took  the  verdict  of  six 
after  one  hour's  deliberation  (Statute  No.  7,  of  1854);  and 
Jamaica  in  1866  established  juries  of  seven  men,  and  accepted 
the  verdict  of  five. 

Oh,  benighted  and  sacrilegious  colonies  !  what  will  become 
of  you  after  abandoning  the  custom  of  your  forefathers,  the 
sacred  number  twelve,  and  the  starving  of  juries ! 

The  Tasmanian  statute,  requiring  a  special  jury  in  all  civil 
cases,  but  reducing  the  number  to  seven,  and  accepting  the 
verdict  of  five,  was  introduced  and  carried  by  Sir  Francis  Smith, 
the  chief  justice  of  that  island.  In  a  communication  from  that 
learned  judge  to  a  friend  of  the  writer,  he  gives  the  reasons  for 
this  change  and  his  experience  of  the  results  as  follows : 

*  In  the  course  of  many  years'  practice  before  these  juries,! 
became  convinced,  from  close  observation,  that  the  number  of 
four  was  too  small,  and  that  of  twelve  too  large  for  full,  free, 
and  calm  deliberation.  The  jury  of  four  was  too  small,  because 
among  so  few  a  man  of  comparatively  strong  will  had  an  undue 

f)reponderance,  being  less  likely  to  meet  his  match  thui  in  a 
arger  number ;  and  the  instances  were  frequent,  in  cases  exdting 
much  interest,  in  which  verdicts  were  recognised  as  having  been 
unduly  influenced  by  some  one  juror,  who  was  known  to  have 
held  a  strong  opinion  on  the  matter  in  question.  On  tiie  other 
hand,  the  jury  of  twelve  was  too  large,  because  they  could  not 
conveniently  consult  together. 

'  It  was  well  known  that  the  common  practice  was  to  talk 
over  the  case  in  knots  of  three  or  four,  pursuing  separate,  in- 
dependent, partial,  and  unsystematic  discussions,  utt  erly  futile 
for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  general  opinion  upon  the  wh(de 
case. 

*  The  result  too  often,  and  almost  alwavs  in  cases  of  mnch 
interest  or  difficulty,  was  a  compromise  which  was  no  real  sola- 
tion  of  the  question  in  dispute,  and  by  which  justice  was  more 
or  less  frustrated. 

^  The  mode  of  selection  by  striking  off  names  was  found  to 
be  vicious,  by  reason  of  its  tendency  to  leave  on  the  jury 
the  least  intelligent  men,  and  those  of  the  least  force  of 
character. 

^  As  to  common  juries,  I  became  convinced  that  they  were 
useless  by  reason  of  incapacity  for  the  trial  of  civil  cases.  On 
the  whole,  the  conclusion  to  which  I  was  led  was  that  fuU, 
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complete,  and  deliberate  consultation  would  be  more  likely  to 
be  secured  by  the  adoption  of  a  number  intermediate  between 
four  and  twelve. 

^  The  choice  of  the  number  appeared  to  depend  mainly  upon 
this  consideration,  that  it  should  be  the  largest  number  that 
could  conveniently  consult  all  together,  and  would  furnish  a 
sfttis&ctory  majority  in  case  of  difference  of  opinion  after 
adequate  deliberation. 

'The  reform  which  I  introduced  was  accordingly  based  on 
these  views.  It  provided  that  there  should  be  but  one  mode 
of  tiial  for  all  civil  issues,  namely,  a  jury  of  seven  taken  from 
ihe  special  jury  list,  casually  selected  from  the  panel  by  draw- 
ing their  names  from  a  box. 

'The  right  of  challenge  for  cause  was  reserved,  and  that  of 
peremptory  challenge  to  a  limited  extent  conferred.  In  case 
of  inability  to  agree  after  six  hours'  deliberation,  the  verdict  of 
five  was  to  be  taken  as  the  verdict  of  the  jury. 

*  I  chose  the  number  seven,  because  it  seemed  to  me  to 
aatiafy  the  condition  above  mentioned,  of  being  the  largest 
monber  that  could  conveniently  consult  together.  The  majority 
of  five  to  two  also  seemed  a  safe  medium  between  being  content 
with  too  narrow,  and  requiring  too  large  a  majority. 

'  These  were  the  considerations  which  led  me  to  adopt  the 
munber  seven.  It  has  been  in  operation  at  least  twelve  or 
thiteen  years,  has  fully  answered  my  expectations,  and  is 
ranowledged  to  work  well,  and  to  be  a  great  miprovement 
upon  the  former  system.  There  have  been  no  instances,  that 
I  am  aware  of,  of  scandalous  compromise ;  and  the  verdicts 
have  generally  been  satisfactory.  The  verdict  by  majority  is 
ntrdy  given  but  in  difficult  or  complicated  cases,  or  where  the 
eyidence  is  very  conflicting,  and  still  more  rarely  is  the  jury 
diflchaiged  without  arriving  at  a  verdict.  New  trials  also  have 
much  diminished  in  number.' 

This  experience  by  a  chief  justice  of  the  workings  of  the 
ttneoded  system  is  particularly  valuable,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  encouraging  to  those  who  advocate  a  change  in  our 
system.  One  is  driven  to  ask,  why  is  a  majority  verdict  good 
on  one  side  of  the  Tweed,  and  not  on  the  other  ?  Why  is  it 
good  for  Englishmen  in  Tasmania  and  Jamaica,  but  not  in 
£ngland  or  Ireland?  The  only  possible  answer  is,  custom 
OT^powers  reason  and  governs  men,  even  in  their  most  solemn 
^ffiurs,  and  always  did. 

I  shall  fortify  my  views  of  the  expediency  of  reducing  the 
mimber  of  a  jury  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Baron  Deasy,  who 
strongly  contended  for  a  jury  of  six  only  in  civil  cases,  and  of 
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the  authoTB  of  the  English  bill  of  1873,  which  contained  a 
provision  for  juries  of  seven  in  civil  causes,  and  another  giving 
effect  to  the  verdict  of  a  majority.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
the  English  county  courts  a  jury  of  five  is  sufficient,  yet  I 
never  heard  a  c<»nplaint  that  they  were  not  just  as  good  as 
twelve.  So  also  in  the  superior  courts  at  Dublin,  juries  of 
six  assess  damages  in  undefended  causes,  and  this  system  was 
proved  to  have  worked  very  well. 

It  is  a  most  serious  objection  to  juries  of  twelve,  that  such 
a  large  number  destroys  all  individual  feeling  of  responsibility 
for  an  erroneous  verdict,  and  compels  most  men,  whatever 
their  real  opinion  may  be,  to  yield  it  up  to  numbers. 

The  fact  that  no  reasons  are  given  for  the  verdict,  and  no 
disclosure  made  of  what  each  juryman  thought,  greatly  in- 
creases  this  sense  of  irresponsibility.  Moreover,  the  require- 
ment of  a  unanimous  verdict  from  a  jury  in  causes  of  con- 
flicting evidence  is  rarely  consistent  with  honest  conviction, 
and  is  far  less  excusable  in  our  days^  when  the  errors  of  a 
jury  are  open  to  correction  by  the  practice  of  granting  new 
trials,  than  it  was  in  former  times,  when  the  verdict  ooiidd  not 
be  set  aside.  H  the  case  upon  the  evidence  is  so  dubious  or 
difficult  that  a  minority  of  the  jury  are  honestiy  convinced 
that  the  majority  are  wrong  in  their  convictions,  reason  seems 
to  require  that  this  fact  dbould  be  open  to  the  party  who 
moves  for  a  new  trial,  and  to  the  court ;  whereas  at  present  it 
is  concealed  by  the  cloak  of  a  formal  unanimous  verdict,  and 
the  judges  are  bound  to  suppose  that  every  man  on  the  jury 
agreed  to  it. 

It  may  be  said  by  some  that  these  views  are  impracticable 
in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  or  prejudice.  Even  if 
it  were  so,  it  is  the  office  and  the  most  useful  function  of  this 
society  to  enlighten  and  educate  public  opinion,  to  expose  and 
overthrow  ancient  prejudices  which  stand  in  the  way  of  great 
improvements,  and  to  help  in  bringing  up  such  of  our  insti- 
tutions as  have  come  down  from  ages  of  ignorance  to  a  levdi 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  age. 

And  when  I  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  we  have  lived  to 
see  the  abolition  of  special  pleading,  the  fusion  of  law  and 
equity,  and  of  the  great  courts  of  justice,  which  the  judges 
and  lawyers  of  our  younger  days  would  have  looked  on  with 
superstitious  dread  and  horror,  I  no  longer  despair  of  seeii^ 
such  a  reform  of  the  jury  system  as  may  free  it  from  the 
reproach  of  frustrating  the  course  of  law,  and  holding  out  a 
rmige  to  criminals  of  the  most  atrocious  character,  i^wt^m^  of 
being  a  terror  to  evil-doers. 
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On  the  Same. 
By  J.  G.  Swift  MacNeill^  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

IN  April  last,  the  Attomey-Greneral  for  England  stated  from 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Connnons,  in  replj  to  a  question 
of  Mr.  Broadhnrst,  that  the  Government  were  fully  aliye  to 
the  many  inconyeniences  resulting  from  the  present  state  of 
the  jury  law,  but  the  matter  was  a  very  complicated  one,  that 
there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  carrying  a  Bill  on  the  subject, 
and  he  could  hold  out  no  hope  of  such  a  Bill  being  introduced 
that  session  (^Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,'  vol.  260, 
fi  1412).  Again,  in  a  leading  article  in  The  Times  in  April 
1874,  we  find  the  statement  that  the  necessity  of  a  considerable 
amendment  in  the  existing  law  and  practice  relating  to  juries 
has  been  acknowledged  on  all  hands.  Now  as  one  of  me  objects 
0f  this  Association,  as  stated  in  its  programme,  is  to  guide  the 
public  mind  to  the  best  practical  means  of  promoting  amend- 
ment of  the  law,  I  think  the  answer  of  Sir  Henry  James  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  article  in  The  THmeSy  which 
were  both  acknowledgments  of  the  necessity  for  reform,  bring 
the  discussion  of  the  jury  system  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Social  Science  Congress. 

I  venture,  with  much  diffidence,  to  propose  the  following 
alterations  in  our  jury  laws.  (I)  The  abolition  in  civil  cases 
of  tlie  rule  Tequiring  unanimity.  (2)  A  reduction  in  the 
number  of  the  jury  in  civil  cases.  (3)  The  abolition  of  the 
rule  whereby  the  death  or  illness  of  a  juryman  puts  an  end  to 
Ae  trial. 

Any  proposal  to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  jury  is  re- 
garded, certainly,  with  suspicion  and  jealousy  by  a  considerable 
section  of  the  public,  who  look  on  the  system  of  trial  by  jury 
AS  at  once  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  precious  safeguard 
of  onr  rights  and  liberties.  Now,  if  we  start  from  the  popular 
conception  of  a  trial  by  jury,  we  shall  find  that  certain  quali- 
ties are  considered  to  be  necessarily  attached  to  it.  We  should 
say,  for  example,  that  the  members  of  the  jury  have  no 
preyious  knowledge  of  the  parties  to  the  action,  or  their  ante- 
cedents, and  that  the  various  facts  and  circumstances  of  the 
case  are  presented  to  their  consideration  for  the  first  time  on 
enteriug  the  jury  box ;  again,  we  should  say  that  the  decision 
of  the  jury  must  be  unanimous,  and  that  the  jury  must  be 
composed  of  twelve  members.  But,  beyond  a  doubt,  jurors 
were  originally  summoned  not  as  judges  of  facts,  but  as 
witnesses,  whose  personal  knowledge  was  desired  from  the 
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proximity  (vicinetum,  hence  the  word  venue)  of  their  resi- 
dence to  the  place  where  the  cauee  of  action  arose.  Nay 
more,  when  the  jury  system  had  become  essentially  similar  to 
what  it  is  at  present,  the  jurors  were  bound  to  find  their  verdict 
not  on  the  evidence  presented  to  them,  but  on  their  own  private 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  Thus,  to  quote  an  example 
cited  by  Mr.  Forsyth^  in  his  admirable  work  on  the  '  History 
of  Trifli  by  Jury,'  at  the  trial  of  Reading,  which  occurred  so 
late  as  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  where  t^e  prisoner  objected 
to  a  juror  on  the  ground  that  he  was  on  terms  of  friendship 
and  intimacy  with  the  prosecutor,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  Sir  Francis  North,  said:  ^And  do  you 
challenge  a  juryman  because  he  is  supposed  to  know  sometJung 
of  the  matter  ?  For  that  reason  the  juries  are  called  from  the 
neighbourhood  because  they  should  not  be  wholly  strangers  to 
the  fact.'  ('  History  of  Trial  by  Jury,'  p.  163,  7  State  Trials, 
267.)  Again,  unanimity  was  not  originally  required.  True 
it  is  that  twelve  should  agree  in  a  verdict,  but  in  the  assize 
instituted  by  Henry  II.,  which  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  ancestor 
of  our  present  system  of  trial  by  jury,  in  case  of  disagreement 
a  sufficient  number  was  added  to  the  panel,  until  at  last  twelve 
men  were  found  to  agree  in  the  same  conclusion,  which  was  the 
verdict.  This  method  was  called  an  afibrcement.  The  reason 
for  making  what  has  been  called  the  mystical  or  magic  number 
twelve  the  minimum^  without  whose  agreement  no  decision 
could  be  made,  is  simply  that  this  number  seems  to  have  been 
the  favourite  number  for  constituting  a  court  amongst  the 
Scandinavian  nations,  and  that  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo- 
Norman  times  twelve  witnesses  (and  the  jury,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  originally  witnesses)  should  agree  on  a  disputed  fact. 
Unanimity  was  not  the  rule,  but  twelve  as  now  on  a  grand 
jury  should  concur. 

A  rule  should  not  be  impugned  merely  because  the  reasons 
on  which  it  was  originally  grounded  are  no  longer  available. 
I  shall^  however^  have  advanced  a  step  in  my  argument  if  I 
have  succeeded  in  dissipating  the  antiquarian  halo  which  is 
supposed  to  surround  this  rule  requiring  unanimity  injuries — 
a  rule  in  reality  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  and  the  result 
rather  of  accident  than  deliberation.  Venue^the  last  relic  of  a  jury 
of  witnesses^  has  only  been  abolished  by  the  passing  of  the  recent 
Judicature  Act,  and  I  have,  I  confess,  little  hesitation  in  re- 
conunending  an  alteration  in  a  system  under  which  at  the 
present  hour  the  sudden  illness  or  death  of  one  juror  out  of 
twelve  renders  a  trial  of  six  months'  duration  a  nullity.  Any 
existing  institution  should  be  considered  impregnable  unless 
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a  very  strong  case  indeed  is  shown  for  its  reformation.  I  re- 
commend an  alteration  in  the  law  requiring  unanimity  injuries 
in  civil  cases,  on  the  following  grounds. 

In  the  jury  alone  of  all  our  tribunals  is  unanimity  required. 
The  functions  of  the  jury  are  no  doubt  of  infinite  importance^ 
but  are  &ey  more  important  than  the  legislative  functions 
(Hschaiged  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  or  the  decisions  of  the 
judges  by  whom  questions  of  law,  involving  reputation,  pro- 
perty, liberty,  life  itself  are  decided,  where  the  judgments  of 
the  majority  bind  the  minority  ?   The  grand  jury  is  more  true 
to  aadent  usage  than  the  common  jury ;  there  although  twelve 
members  must  agree  in  finding  or  ignoring  a  bill,  there  may 
be  dissentients.    During  the  session  of  Parliament,  the  trial  of 
an  indicted  peer  is  before  the  peers  in  the  High  Court  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  out   of  session  in  the  court  of  the  Lord   High 
Steward,  and  the  decision  in  both  these  courts  is  by  a  majority. 
Again,  in  that  most  solemn  of  all  trials,  a  Parliamentary  im- 
peachment before  the  Lords  by  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  Parliament,  the  decision  of  the  majority  pre- 
vails.   That  the  judgment  of  the  majority  should  bind  the 
minority  is  the  basis  of  our  Parliamentary  system,  as  it  is  the 
foundation  of  our  civilization.     It  governs  every  phase  of  life, 
from  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  a  great  principle 
of  law,  down  to  the  selection  of  a  game  by  small  boys  who  cry 
'most  votes  carry.'     Now  there  must,  we  would  imagine,  be 
paramount  and  urgent  reasons  for  giving  to  one  man  the 
power  possessed  undoubtedly  by  an  individual  juror  of  dis- 
crediting witnesses,  of  disappointing  ardent  and  well-founded 
hopes,  of  paralysing  the  arm  of  justice,  and  of  turning  the 
counsels  of  the  wise  into  foolishness.     A  power   under   the 
present  jury  system  is  conferred  on  one  man,  to  which  we  seek 
in  vain  for  a  parallel,  unless  we  find  one  in  the  veto  of  the 
tribune  at  Borne,  or  the  non  placet  of  the  Senior  Master  non* 
regent  in   Trinity  College,  Dublin.     But  both  these   great 
functionaries  profess  to  exercise  their  power  with  a  due  respect 
to  public  opinion,  t-o  whose  moral  sanction  they  admit  them- 
selves to  be  amenable.     The  recalcitrant  juror,  however,  is 
responsible  to  no  man.     This  is  Cadsarism  with  a  vengeance. 
What  shadow  of  justification  or  excuse  can  be  urged  for  the 
nuuntenance  of  such  an  anomaly  ?     The  present  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  £ngland,  when  in  the  House  of  Commons,  intro- 
duced a  Bill  embodying  very  comprehensive  changes  in  the 
juiy  law.     This  Bill  was  referred  to  a  select  committee,  but  it 
was  foand  inipossible  to  pass  it.     On  the  elevation  of  Lord 
C<deridge  to  the  Bench,  Mr.  (now  Mr.  Justice)  Lopez  intro- 
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duced  a  Bill  substantially  similar  to  the  former  one.  Under  the 
provisions  of  both  Bills  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  juron 
from  twelve  to  seven  (with  certain  modifications,  involving  no 
principle  and  into  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter)  was  pro- 
posed. The  second  reading  of  Mr.  Lopez'  Bill,  in  April,  1874, 
gave  rise  to  an  interesting  discussion  in  the  House  of  ConunoDB, 
on  the  question  of  unanimity  in  juries,  and  the  only  argument 
throughout  the  debate  against  the  relaxation  of  the  rule  was 
thus  pithily  summed  up  by  the  leader  writer  in  The  Times  the 
following  day.  '  The  direct  effect  of  admitting  verdicts  of  a 
majority  would  be  to  leave  every  important  question  unsettled  m 
the  popular  mind.  In  spite  of  the  legal  determination  suspicions 
would  continually  arise  that  the  minority  may  have  been  right' 

But  a  great  statesman  has  declared  that  the  only  thing 
certain  is  the  unexpected.  Uncertainty  is  the  condition  of  our 
existence.  In  the  most  serious  steps  in  life  do  we  not  walk  blind* 
folded  ?  ^  The  state  of  mind,'  says  Sir  FitzJames  Stephen, 
^  described  as  absolute  certainty  either  does  not  exist  at  all,  or 
is  not  conceivable  by  man.'  But  though  absolute  certainty  is 
unattainable,  to  one  kind  of  certainty  we  can  attain,  the  c^- 
tainty  that  a  decision  will  be  arrived  at,  and  the  matter  in 
dispute  ended,  and  this  certainty  can  only  be  attained  when  one 
man  is  deprived  of  the  power  of  rendering  every  trial  a  fEulure. 
Interest  reipublicie  ut  sit  finis  litium.  Suitors  themselves  feel 
the  force  of  this  maxim,  and  are  fully  alive  to  the  advantage  of 
a  speedy  termination  of  disputes,  when,  in  submitting  to  arbi- 
tration, provision  is  made  that  in  case  of  a  disagreement  be- 
tween the  arbitrators,  an  umpire  shall  be  called  in,  whose 
decision  shall  be  final. 

K  this  proposal  for  the  abolition  of  the  rule  requiring 
unanimity  in  juries  be  somewhat  startling,  I  have  at  least  the 
sanction  of  very  high  authority  in  recommending  it.  Jeremy 
Bentham  aptly  described  the  rule  requiring  unanimity  as  a 
system  of  *  perjury  enforced  by  torture.'  The  conunissioneis 
appointed  in  1830,  who  were  the  most  experienced  lawyers  of 
that  day,  to  report  upon  the  Courts  of  Coounon  Law,  made 
the  following  observations  on  this  rule,  every  one  of  which  are 
applicable  at  the  present  time. 

^  It  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  a  verdict  that  the  jury 
should  be  unanimous,  and  regularly  they  are  not  allowed  to 
be  discharged  (unless  by  consent  of  the  parties)  until  such 
unanimous  verdict  has  been  returned.  It  is  difficult  to  defend 
the  justice  or  wisdom  of  the  latter  principle.  It  seems  absurd 
that  the  rights  of  a  jparty  in  questions  of  a  doubtful  and  com- 
plicated nature  ahould  depend  upon  his  being  able  to  satisfy 
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twelre  peraons^  that  one  partdcnlar  state  of  facts  is  the  true 
imb.  As  it  is  notorious  that  upon  such  questions  a  body  of 
men  so  numerous  are  oft^en  found  to  differ  irreooncilablj  in 
their  Tiews,  it  is  obvious  that  the  necessity  of  returning  in  every 
caw  a  verdict,  and  an  unanimous  one,  before  they  separate, 
mut  frequently  lead  to  improper  compromise  among  the  jury 
of  thdr  respective  opinions.  There  is  reason  also  to  i^prehend 
that  where  any  of  them  happen  to  be  actuated  by  partial 
motives  it  must  tend  to  produce  a  corrupt  verdict.  Indeed,  no 
one  can  have  been  much  conversant  with  courts  of  justice 
irithont  having  frequently  heard  the  remark  (where  the  verdict 
has  been  very  long  in  suspense),  that  one  or  other  of  the  con- 
tendmg  parties  has  a  friend  upon  the  jury. 

'On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  necessity  for  the  unanimity 
of  the  jury  carries  with  it  one  most  valuable  advantage.  In 
the  event  of  any  difference  of  opinion  it  secures  a  discussion. 
It  is  not  possible  to  poll  the  jury  at  onc^,  and  so,  without 
farther  trouble  or  consideration,  to  come  to  the  conclusion.  Any 
dissentient  person  can  compel  the  other  eleven  fully  and  calmly 
to  reconsider  their  opinions. 

'  Bnt  there  seems  no  good  reason  why,  after  a  certain  period 
of  time  sufficiently  long  for  the  purpose  of  reasonable  and 
ample  discussion,  the  jury  (if  still  in  disagreement)  should  not 
be  eaceosed  from  the  necessity  of  giving  a  verdict,  or  why  the 
present  principle  of  keeping  them  together  till  unanimity  be 
produced  by  a  sort  of  duress  of  imprisonment  should  be  re- 
tained. And  the  interests  of  justice  seem  manifestly  to  require 
a  change  of  law  upon  this  subject. 

'  n  e  propose,  therefore,  that  the  jury  shall  not  be  kept  in 
liberation  longer  than  twelve  hours,  unless  at  the  end  of  that 
peiiod  they  unanimously  concur  to  apply  for  further  time, 
whndi  in  that  case  shall  be  granted,  and. that  at  the  expiration 
of  die  twelve  hours  or  of  such  prolonged  time  for  deliberation, 
if  anj  nine  of  them  concur  in  giving  a  verdict  such  verdict 
shall  be  entered  on  record,  and  shall  entitle  the  party  in  whose 
fitvoor  it  is  given  to  judgment.' 

After  the  lapse  of  fifty-one  years  the  report  seems  as  fresh 
M  if  it  were  written  yesterday.  Is  unanimity  really  secured  ? 
^e  i^reement  must  in  many  cases  be  merely  apparent.  It  is 
a  hard  and  xmgracious  task  to  set  one's  individual  opinion 
fgainst  that  of  others.  On  a  man  of  sensitive  disposition  the 
niconvenience  and  embarrassment  of  which  he,  by  maintaining 
his  consaentious  conviction,  is  the  unwilling  cause,  weighs 
>o  heavily  as  to  shake  his  resolution.  He  wiD  begin  to  fancy 
his  opmion  must  be  misconceived ;  he  will  perhaps  think  it  the 
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part  of  Christian  humility  to  yield  to  the  opinion  of  others.  A 
juryman  who,  conscious  of  his  individual  responsibility,  will  not 
give  his  assent  to  a  verdict  unless  his  understanding  be  con- 
vinced,  must  have  the  spirit  of  St.  Athanasius  and  be  able  to 
exclaim, '  I  against  the  world.' 

What  are  the  opinions  of  experienced  lawyers  on  the  real 
unanimity  of  juries.  Mr.  Serjeant  Simon  says : — ^  It  is  idle 
to  talk  of  there  being  in  general  a  unanimity  of  twelve  jury- 
men. In  general  the  case  was  virtually  decided  by  two  or 
three  jurors,  whose  lead  the  others  followed.'  Mr.  Forsyth,  in 
1874,  was  able  from  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
repeat  the  arguments  against  this  rule,  which  he  urged  so 
forcibly  in  his  work  on  trial  by  jury  written  twenty  years 
previously.  He  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  a  sham  and 
not  a  real  unanimity  that  was  produced  in  the  jury  box. 
Mr.  Bussell  Gurney,  speaking  in  the  same  debate  after  twenty 
years'  experience*  as  Recorder  of  London,  cites  with  approval 
the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1830,  and 
said  that  again  and  again  he  had  been  asked  to  release  juries 
that  could  not  agree,  and  when  half-an-hour  afterwards  a 
verdict  was  given,  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  the  dissenting 
jurymen  had  been  convinced. 

A^ain,  the  rule  requiring  unanimity  in  a  jury  leads  to  the 
enforcing  of  terms  to  secure  a  verdict.  Many  a  juroi:  who  if 
he  had  his  will  would  have  returned  a  verdict  adverse  to  the 
opinion  of  his  fellow-jurors,  will  agree  to  a  verdict  on  certain 
terms,  and  thus  the  decision  of  the  jury,  who  are  bound  to  find 
a  verdict  in  accordance  with  the  evidence,  is  the  result  of  a 
feeble  and  ignoble  compromise. 

I  have  now  stated  some  of  the  arguments  which  may  be 
ui^ed  against  the  rule  requiring  unanimity  in  juries,  and  the 
opmions  of  the  distinguished  lawyers  in  support  of  this  view. 
It  is,  however,  very  important  to  observe  that  in  many  other 
countries  where  the  jury  system  has  been  modelled  on  our  own 
unanimity  is  not  required.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Scotland, 
where  the  jury  system  in  civil  cases  only  dates  from  1815,  and 
was  clearly  introduced  through  English  influence,  the  jury 
consists  of  twelve  men,  but  if  they  continue  three  hours  in  dis- 
agreement the  verdict  of  the  ma;jority  prevails,  while  in 
criminal  cases  a  majority  of  a  jury  of  fifleen  acquits  or  convicts. 
Again,  in  France  and  in  every  part  of  Germany,  even  in 
criminal  cases  the  majority  of  the  jury  carries  the  verdict  In 
many  of  our  Australian  colonies,  as  in  Lower  Canada,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Tasmania,  the  rule  requiring 
imanimity  in  jurors  has  been  abrogated  with  the  happiest 
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results,  and  Mr.  Youngs  in  the  debate  in  Parliament  in  1874, 
from  his  experience  as  an  Australian  colonist,  bore  witness 
tiat  the  plan  of  allowing  three-fourths  to  give  a  verdict  after 
all  the  members  of  the  jury  had  deliberated  together  for  a 
certain  number  of  hours  had  worked  very  successfully.    There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  if  we  were  to  legislate  now  for  the  first 
time  on  this  subject,  no  one  would  dream  of  requiring  unanimity 
in  jmies.    Though  some  of  these  remarks  may  more  or  less 
apply  to  criminal  cases,  I  still  would  be  inclined  in  such  cases 
to  insist  on  unanimity  in  the  jury.     '  Considerations/  says  Mr. 
Forsyth, '  must  be  here  placed  in  the  opposite  scale,  which  have 
no  place  when  the  decision  of  civil  suits  alone  is  in  question. 
To  allow  a  verdict  of  "  guilty  "  to  be  pronounced  by  a  majority 
unplies  that   there   is  a  minority  dissentient ;  that  a  certain 
number  of  jurors  are  not  satisfied  that  the  charge  against  the 
prisoner  is  proved,  or  perhaps  are  entirely  satisfied  that  he  is 
innocent.    Now  this  is  not  likely  to  happen  except  in  doubtful 
cases,  for  in  them  only   can  there   exist  a  real  diiFerence  of 
opinion.    And  how  it  must  paralyse  the  arm  of  justice  when 
fiom  the  very  tribunal  appointed  by  law  to  try  the  accused  a 
voice  is  heard  telling  her  that  she  ought  not  to  strike.'     This 
view  was  also  taken  by  Lord  Campbell,  who  in  1859  intro- 
duced a  Bill  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  allow  in  civil  cases 
only  after  six  hours  nine  jurors  to  return  a  verdict.    I  confess 
that  so  long  as  the  evidence  of  the  prisoner  is  excluded  we  are 
bound  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  that  as  crimes 
are  considered  to  be  offences  against  the  public,  the  verdict  of 
the  jury  which  represents  that  public  must,  in  order  to  secure 
a  conviction,  be  unanimous. 

Now,  as  regards  the  number  of  the  jury,  I  have  before 
eiplamed  the  reason  for  requiring  what  has  been  called  the. 
mystical  number  of  twelve  jurors.  Blackstone,  who  is  never 
*t  a  loss  for  an  explanation,  draws  a  fanciful  analogy  between^ 
the  number  of  the  jury  and  the  number  of  the  Apostles.. 
Now,  the  Apostles  had  great  differences  of  opinion,  which  we 
Bo  much  deprecate  in  the  jury,  and  one  of  them  was  a  traitor.. 
By  the  Bills  of  Lord  Coleridge  and  Mr.  Lopes  it  was  proposed 
to  reduce  (except  in  certain  cases)  the  number  to  seven,  and 
m  several  of  our  principal  colonies  the  number  of  jurors  has 
been  reduced  and  the  verdict  of  a  majority  taken.  And  in  our 
County  Courts,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  though  una- 
nimity in  the  jury  is  required,  their  number  is  reduced.  The 
inconvenience  of  a  consultation  among  twelve  persons  is  too 
obvions  for  comment ;  it  is  constantly  observed  that  juries 
divide  into  knots  of  three  or  four,  and  that  these  knots  seem 
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each  dominated  by  one  powerful  mind^  who  in  commumcation 
with  the  other  groups  represents  his  knot  in  what  may  be 
called  diplomatic  transactions.     Again,  the  largeness  of  the 
number  of  the  jury  lessens  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility. 
*  Twelve  minds/  in  the  words  of  Mr.    Scourfield,  *  are  better 
than   seven,   provided  all   twelve    were  concentrated  on  the 
evidence;    but  if  there   was  a  want   of  concentration  with 
twelve,  a  smaller  number  might  be  better,  so  far  as  it  secures 
closer  individual  attention.'     The   Times^  too,  in  the  articie 
to  which  I  have  before  referred,  says :  *  The  balance  of  opinioii 
and  experience  is  in  favour  of  some  such  reduction.'    I  would, 
however,  in  proposing  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  jury 
confine  my  remarks  to  civil  cases.     The  reasons  for  a  reduction 
in  the  number   apply   equally  to  criminal  cases,  but  public 
opinion  on  this  point  is  adverse  to  change.     '  The  public,'  says 
Sir  FitzJames  $tephen,  ^  require  for  tfieir  own  satisfaction  in 
inflicting  punishment  that  twelve  representatives  of  the  bulk 
of  the  population  shall  be  satisfied  of  the  guilt  of  the  person 
accused.'     The   abolition  of  the  rule  whereby  the  death  or 
illness  of  a  juryman  puts  an  end  to  the  trial  must  be  approved 
by  every  one  who  has  considered  the  question.    The  existence 
of  such  a  rule  justified  the  observation  of  Mr.  Scourfield  wiA 
regard  to  the  Tichborne  case,  *  that  the  preservation  of  the 
jury  seemed  to  indicate  a  perfectly  providential  interposition.' 
In  the  countries  where  a  verdict  of  the  majority  of  the 
jury  prevails,  that  verdict  is  in  most  cases  only  received  whea 
the  jury  have  been  for  a  specified  number  of  hours  in  ^sagree* 
ment.     This,  like  the  number  of  the  jury  and  the  proportion 
that  should  agree  to  a  verdict,  are  mere  questions  of  detail, 
and  I  have  not,  therefore,  touched  on  them.     I  would  myself 
be  very  much  inclined  to  leave  the  time  after  which  he  would 
receive  a  verdict  of  a  majority  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge 
who  tried  the  case,  and  would  be  quite  competent  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the   chances   of  a  unanimous   agreement.     We, 
however,  have  only  here  to  do  with  principle,  and  I  recom- 
mend these  alterations  in  the  jury  system  for  the  reasons  I 
have  stated,  on  the  grounds  of  justice  and  expediency.    It  is 
just,  expedient,  economic,  and  tends  to  certainty  in  the  iaaue, 
that  the  rule  requiring  twelve  jurors  and  unanimity  in  their 
verdict  be  altered.     Proposed  reforms  in  the  jury  system  mefli 
in  general  with  little  favour,  because  they  are  supposed  to  be 
encroachments  on  our  constitutional  liberties.      For    these 
liberties   I   yield  to  none  in  respect  and  admiration.     The 
reforms  I  have  proposed  in  the  details  touch  not  the  essential 
character  of  trial  by  jury,  which  is   bequeathed  to  us  as  a 
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precions  legacy  from  ages  past— the  trial  of  questions  of  law 
by  the  judge,  of  questions  of  fact  by  the  jury.  I  cannot 
better  conclude  than  in  the  words  of  the  great  constitutional 
historian,  Mr.  Hallam,  who,  in  speaking  of  the  various  phases 
of  trial  by  jury,  says :  *  It  maintained  without  encroachment 
llie  grand  principle  of  the  Saxon  polity,  the  trial  of  facts  by 
the  countiy.  From  this  principle  (except  as  to  that  pre- 
posterous relic  of  barbarism,  the  requirement  of  unanimity) 
may  we  never  swerve— may  we  never  be  compelled  in  wish  to 
swerre^by  a  contempt  of  their  oaths  in  jurors  and  a  disregard 
of  the  just  limits  of  their  trust ! ' 
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Mr.  William  Gbiffith  (London)  said  before  proposing  to  abolish 
such  a  valuable  institution  as  trial  by  jury,  it  would  be  wise  to  inquire 
what  was  to  be  substituted  for  it.     Mr.  Brown  had  referred  to  two 
other  modes  of  trial :  (1)  by  magistrates,  and  (2)  by  courts-martial. 
But  he  (Mr.  Griffith)  thought  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them 
were  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  the  jury  system.    Turning  to  the 
PMoids  of  the  past,  they  found  that,  when  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  Kings 
ruled,  the  courts  were  in  trials  for  treason  *  little  better  than  caverns 
of  murderers,'  and  this  was  attributed  partly  to  the  conduct  of  the 
jodgea  who  swayed  the  opinions  of  the  jurors.     He  agreed  to  a  great 
extent  with  the  writer  of  the  second  Paper  (Mr.  MacNeill),  that  the 
chjrf  defence  for  the  safety  of  life  was  to  be  found  in  the  jury  institution 
thea  existing.     The  same  writer  alleged  that  the  wrong  and  ill  done 
during  the  time  of  Titus  Oates,  and  the  State  trials  of  that  period,  were 
du^  not  to  the  juries,  but  to  the  judges,  who  held  their  commissions 
during  tht*  pleasure  of  the  Crown.    Generally  speaking  that  was  so,  but 
the  diriffs  were  not  blameless.    For  his  own  part,  he  doubted  whether 
any  gain  in  the  administration  of  justice  would  be  obtained  by  substi- 
toting  trial  by  magistrates  for  trial  by  jury.     If  that   course  were 
Mopted,  he  feared  that  there  would  be  more  convictions  of  innocent 
pawns  than  under  the  jury  system.      Too  frequently,  magistrates 
•cted  on  merely  written  depositions,  and  often  the  evidence,  when 
properiy  sifted,  was  found  to  be  insufficient  to  justify  the  decision  come 
to  wi  the  written  depositions.     With  regard  to  courts-martial,  their 
djadTaatages  were  much  greater  than  ^ose  of  trial  by  jury.     Mr. 
woude,  the  celebrated  historian  of  Ireland,  had  said  that  courts-martial 
•tts  too  prone  to  use  the  lash  and  the  pitch  cap,  and  to  decide  the 
ftteof  men  at  the  drum-head^  and  that  without  the  evidence  which 
*>p«lrateB  would  deem  necessary.     In  comparatively  recent  times  the 
*>oner  m  which  the  court»martial  was  used  during  the  Jamaica  Riots 
W  excited  the  indignation  of  people  at  home,  and  the  late  Lord  Chief- 
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Justice  Cockburn  denounced  the  verdicts  of  gentlemen  given  at  tihese 
tribunals,  especially  where  officers  of  fifteen  yeara  of  age  were  allowed 
to  pronounce  sentence  of  death.    When  trial  by  jury  had  worked  so 
well  in  times  past,  its  advantages  should  not  be  given  up  lightly.  Still, 
he  admitted  there  were  points  on  which  they  might  improve  this  ad- 
mirable system.     It  had  been  said  there  was  a  great  waste  of  power  in 
summoning  so  many  jurors ;  but  that  was  rather  the  fault  of  the  sberifl^ 
with  whom  rested  the  discretion  as  to  ihe  number  that  it  was  necenaiy 
to  summon  in  order  to  provide  a  proper  panel  in  every  case,  than  the 
£iult  of  the  jury  system.     He  denied  that  the  challenging  was  useless; 
on  the  contrary  it  was  valuable,  for  if  with  it  they  failed  to  get  a  yoA 
verdict,  what  were  they  to  have  when  challenges  were  done  away  with 
and  partisans  admitted  into  the  box  ?     Under  the  practice  of  challeng- 
ing, unfit  persons  were  rejected,  and  the  tendency  was  to  secure  a  body 
of  men  more  competent  to  come  to  a  correct  decision.     The  question  of 
unanimity  was  certainly  one  of  considerable  difficulty.     In  civil  cases 
he  did  not  see  why  the  verdict  of  the  majority  should  not  be  taken,  but 
in  criminal  cases  the  matter  was  somewhat  doubtful.      One  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  unanimity  was  that  it  secured  a  thorough  discussion  of  the 
merits  of -the  case  adjudicated  upon,  and  prevented  the  jury  from  pe^ 
forming  their  duty  in  a  perfunctory  manner ;  the  only  occasional  failoie 
being  the  escape  of  a  guilty  person.     With  regard  to  the  question  of  a 
new  trial  by  way  of  appeal,  that  was  almost  as  important  as  imanimity. 
It  was  certainly  an  innovation  on  the  institution  of  trial  by  jury ;  of 
course  it  would  not  be  wise  to  reopen  trials  in  every  case,  but  if  the 
judge  who  tried  the  case  gave  a  certificate  that  he  thought  there  had 
been  a  failure  of  justice,  another  trial  might  then  be  granted.    The 
adoption  of  such  a  course  would  save  the  Home   Secretary  a  good  deal 
of  trouble,  and  be  of  advantage  to  the  people  generally.     The  ignor- 
ance, want  of  education,  and  lack  of  intelligence  on  the  pnrt  of  Irish 
jurors,  to  which  Baron  Deasy  had  referred,  would  be  remedied  in  time 
by  the  operations  of  the  School  Board.     Meanwhile  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  raising  the  qualification.  The  fact,  however,  still  remained 
that  in  itself  the  jury  was  a  grand  institution,  an  invaluable  instrument 
in  social  and  political  education,  because  those  persons  who  acted  on  a 
jury  and  took  an  interest  in  the  administration  of  justice  must,  in  a 
well-ordered  State,  receive  a  training  in  the  principles  of  self-govern- 
ment and  in  the  discharge  of  political  and  manly  duties. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Miller,  Q.C,  LL.D.  (London),  confining  his 
remarks  to  civil  cases,  said  that,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  he  saw  no 
reason  for  any  difierence  in  the  jury  system  as  between  Ireland  and 
England.  What  was  sauce  for  the  goose  was  sauce  for  the  gander.  His 
opinion,  founded  on  a  not  very  short  experience,  was  that  for  civil  pa> 
poses  trial  by  jury  was  a  system  now  entirely  played  out;  and,  so  far  from 
attempting  to  patch  up  the  system,  the  right  thing  to  do  was  to  abolish 
it  altogether,  except  in  one  or  two  special  cases.  His  reason  for  taking 
that  view  was  that  a  vast  majority  of  civil  cases  did  not  turn  on  any 
point  of  disputed  fact  at  all.  Ordinarily  there  was  no  great  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  what  the  facts  were — the  difficulty  was  the  application 
to  a  new  condition  of  facts  of  an  established  principle  of  law,  a  matter 
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with  which  the  jury  had  nothing  to  do,  but  one  which  it  was  frequently 
impoasibJe  to  prevent  them  interfering  with,  except  by  adopting  the 
roimdabont  and  expensive  process  of  sending  the  case  back  for  a  new 
trial.    The  cost  of  this  latter  proceeding  was  seldom  less  than  between 
600/.  and  700/.,  which  was  a  serious  additional  burden  to  throw  upon 
the  litigants.    Practically,  in  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten,  if  the  jury 
agreed  with  the  judge,  they  merely  amounted  to  a  more  expensive  way 
of  arriving  at  the  decision ;  if  they  disagreed  with  him,  the  machinery 
of  the  jniy  system  went  for  nothing ;  for,  if  the  judge  expressed  his 
diawtiafaction  with  their  verdict,  the  higher  court  was  sure  to  send  the 
case  back  for  a  new  trial.     There  were,  however,  two  classes  of  cases 
in  which  trial  by  jury  was  occasionally  an  advantage.     One  was  where 
it  was  admitted  that  an  injury  had  been  committed  by  the  defendant, 
such  that  there  was  no  rule  which  could  well  be  applied  to  test  the 
value  of  the  injury.     Then,  the  rough  and  ready  rule  of  thumb  by 
tweire  men  of  common  sense  arrived  at  a  fixed  measure  of  damages ;  if 
oot  otherwise  at  least  by  a  process  of  '  averaging,'  which,  though  not 
admitted  theoretically,  was  practically  done  every  day ;  at  any  rate 
they  assessed  damages,  whereas  if  the  matter  were  submitted  to  judges, 
the  ktter  would  be  unwilling  to  act  in  an  arbitrary  way,  even  in  cases 
which  did  not  admit  of  a  rule.     The  other  class  of  case  seldom  occurred : 
it  had  happened  once  only,  in  his  professional  experience ;  yet  it  wasneces- 
SBiy  to  provide  against  the  possibility  of  its  occurrence.    That  was,  where 
the  evidence  on  both  aides  was  so  evenly  balanced  by  one  set  of  oaths 
opposed  to  another  set  of  oaths,  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  come 
to  any  definite  conclusion,  without  arbitrarily  choosing  to  believe  one 
Kt  of  witnesses  and  disbelieve  the  other.     This  no  judge  liked  to  have 
to  do,  but  it  was  readily  done  by  juries.     With  those  two  exceptions, 
hiaown  view  was  that  now-a-day s,  when  the  Judicature  was  independent 
of  the  Crown,  when,   therefore,  there  was  no  reasonable  ground  for 
snspecting  that  the  authority  of  the  Crown  could  possibly  be  exercised 
to  the  prejudice  of  individual  liberties  or  personal  rights,  the  introduc- 
tion of  juries  in  civil  cases  caused  merely  a  multiplication  of  expense, 
and  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  such  cases  would  be  better  deter- 
mined by  judges  of  common  sense  than  by  a  jury,  though  he  admitted 
that  there  were  some  cases  in  which  he  shoidd  prefer  the  decision  of  a 
trained  judge  to  that  of  one  selected  without  special  aptitude  for  the 
particalu*  question — or  an  arbitrator  chosen  as  being  specially  competent 
to  give  a  correct  decision  to  that  of  an  ordinary  judge  deciding  in  open 
court — but  in  the  great  mass  of  cases,  he  should  prefer  the  decision  of 
a  jndge,  because  the  latter  invariably  gave  the  reason  of  his  decision, 
while  the  arbitrator  as  invariably  did  not.     Investigations  before  a  jury 
were  generally  less  thorough  than  those  conducted  before  a  judge.     He 
agreed  that,  where  any  conflict  arose,  the  evidence  should  be  taken  vivd 
voce.     Where  no  conflict  existed  as  to  fact,  aflSidavit  evidence  was  equally 
good  and  less  expensive,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  examination  and 
ciOBS-examiiiation  should  not  when  required  be  conducted  before  the 
judge  as  strictly  and  as  accurately  as  before  a  jury.     With  respect  to 
the  admiaaion  or  rejection  of  evidence,  however,  a  great  advantage  was 
obtained  by  the  absence  of  a  jury.     He  was  himself  member  of  a 
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tribimal  (the  Railway  Commission),  which  tried  cases  without  a  jury, 
and  cases  in  which  there  were  frequently  conflicts  as  to  questions  of 
fact  Whenever  the  admission  of  a  doubtful  document  was  opposed  be 
always  admitted  it  de  bene  esse  on  the  ground  that,  if  it  turned  out  not 
to  be  evidence,  the  Commissioners  could  be  trusted  to  disregard  it 
altogether,  which  was  not  the  case  with  a  jury.  Therefore,  in  many 
instancesi  trial  by  jury  entailed  imnecessary  expense,  and  involved 
imnecessary  impediments  to  the  discovery  of  the  truth.  Whenever  this 
question  could  be  looked  at,  free  from  popular  prejudice,  and  merely 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  scientifically  the  best  machinery  for  the 
administration  of  justice  between  man  and  man,  he  hoped,  now  that  we 
had  independent  judges  and  a  merely  ornamental  sovereign  authority, 
that  trial  by  jury  would  be  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  in  cinl 
cases,  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Neale  (London)  observed  that  it  was  a  difficult  question 
to  determine  what  was  meant  by  the  unanimity  of  a  jury.  Mr. 
MacNeill's  definition  diifered  from  that  given  by  Sir  J.  Fitz-Jamee 
Stephens,  an  eminent  authority,  who  had  taken  some  trouble  in  explaining 
the  meaning  of  the  term.  Of  the  questions  which  the  jury  had  to 
consider  very  many  were  of  comparatively  small  significance,  and 
agreement  in  unimportant  trifles  was  not  necessary,  but  the  really 
important  thing  was  that  the  jury  shotdd  agree  as  to  the  main  facts  of 
the  case,  whether,  that  is,  accused  was  guilty  or  not  guilty.  That  was 
a  point  which,  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  ought  to  be  well  keptio 
view.  The  remarks  in  Mr.  Brown's  Paper  with  respect  to  challenging, 
and  also  the  qualification  of  jurors,  were  very  valuable,  and  it  was  to  be 
hoped  that  the  writer^s  suggestions  on  those  heads  would  lead  to  some 
practical  results.  In  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  Jury  Laws, 
it  was  all-important  to  maintain  the  distinction  between  civil  and 
criminal  cases.  In  civil  matters,  generally  speaking,  the  main  question 
could  de  decided  as  well  by  one  man  as  by  twelve  men ;  but  in  criminal 
trials,  where  a  man's  life  and  reputation  hung  in  the  balance,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  issue  should  depend  on  the  decision  of  twelve  men. 
Two  points,  therefore,  ought  to  be  kept  in  view,  viz.  the  distinction  to 
be  observed  in  the  treatment  of  civil  and  criminal  cases,  and  a  clear 
understanding  as  to  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  word  '  unanimity/ 

Sir  JoHK  Smale  (London)  rose  chiefly  to  reply  to  the  question  asked 
in  Mr.  Brown's  Paper  as  to  what  would  become  of  ^  the  benighted  and 
sacrilegious  colonies  ^  after  abandoning  the  custom  of  their  fore&theiSi 
the  sacred  number  twelve,  and  the  starving  of  juries  into  unanimi^. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  he  had  taken  part  in  the  administzstion  ai 
justice  in  what  might  be  described  as  the  ultima  Thule  of  our  colcmies, 
and  what  had  been  the  result  of  trial  by  jury,  not  of  twelve,  but  of 
seven  men  ?  Although  this  rule  was  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  world 
generally,  it  was  in  accordance  with  common  sense.  Moreover  a  ver- 
dict of  a  majority  of  these  seven  jurors  was  accepted  in  all  criminal 
cases  (capital  cases  alone  being  excepted,  in  aU  which  cases  tmanimity 
was  required  for  a  conviction).  At  first  as  Attorney-General,  and  after- 
wards for  fifteen  years  as  Chief  Justice  of  Hong  Kong,  he  had  carefully 
watched  the  working  of  a  system  considered  so  extraordinary  by  £cg- 
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M  kwjers,  and  he  recollected  no  single  occasion  in  which  the  result 
differed  imsatisfiictonly  from  that  followed  in  England.     In  regard  to 
Sir  Fnmcis  Smith,  whose  name  had  been  mentioned  in  connection  with 
TBsmania,  he  had  the  honour  of  that  gentleman's  acquaintance,  and  he 
thoQght  the  opinion  of  that  learned  judge  most  valuable.    He  had  visited 
Australia  with  the  main  object  of  witnessing  the  effect  of  the  working  of 
the  English  law  there  as  in  other  colonies,  and  there  he  found  that 
wtthoat  the  sacred  number  of  twelve,  and  accepting  the  verdict  of  the 
majority  of  the  jury,  the  law  was  administered  as  satis&ctorily  as  in 
any  other  port  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions.     With  respect  to  jury  lists 
there  was  one  great  difficulty,  namely,  that  in  increasing  the  number  of 
special  jurors  you  lowered  the  tone  of  common  jurors.     At  all  events 
no  juror  ought  ever  to  feel  that  it  was  a  penalty  and  a  personal  injury 
to  him  to  serve  the  public  in  that  capacity.     It  was,  dierefore,  advis- 
able that  some  money  payment  should  be  provided  for  common  jurors 
as  well  as  for  special  jurors,  in  order  to  prevent  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  jurors.     The  serious  objection  to  the  insisting  on  unanimity 
WIS  probably  this,  that  where  one  juror  held  out,  his  force  of  will 
would  sometimes  prevail  over  the  rest,  and  a  strong  will  was  very  fire- 
qnently  a  wrong  headstrong  will.    The  right  of  challenge  was  a  danger- 
ous question  to  handle,  and  where  the  verdict  of  the  majority  was  accepted 
the  right  of  challenge  became  far  less  important.      In  Hong  Kong  the 
coercing  of  jurors  had  been  dispensed  with.     The  course  taken  when 
a  jury  did  not  agree  in  a  short  time  in  the  box,  was  to  direct  the  jury 
to  retire  and  to  discuss  the  question  for  some  hours,  and  as  a  last  re- 
aonroe  to  accept  the  verdict  of  the  majority.     The  law  of  Tasmania 
was  especially  good  in  that  respect.     As  to  judges  being  considerate 
towards  jurors,  those  who  had  experience  in  these  matters  knew  full 
weQ  diat  when  a  judge  punished  a  juror  he  excited  an  antagonism  in 
the  juror  which  too  readily  led  him  to  give  his  voice  against  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  view  of  the  judge,  rather  than  according  to  his 
indiridnal  conscience.     It  might  be  said  that  these  difficulties  could  be 
net  by  the  power  of  moving  for  a  new  trial,  and  by  the  consideration  of 
the  question  on  the  part  of  learned  judges  whose  education  and  long 
experience  in  legal  matters  guided  them  to  right  conclusions,  but  this 
was  a  costly  remedy.      He  felt  assured  that  the  verdict  of  the  majority 
^ght  be  safely  accepted  after  the  cautious  exercise  of  the  power  of 
inssting  on  due  deliberation  in  all  criminal  cases  (not  capital),  and  in 
>n  civil  suits.      In  the  result  the  trutli  would  be  attained  more  nearly, 
he  believed,  by  accepting  the  verdict  of  a  majority  than  by  insisting 
on  the  unanimity  of  juries. 

Lieut.-Colonel  C.  Haleiqh  Chichester  (Roscommon),  speaking  as  an 
old  soldier,  said  he  was  sure  that  the  meeting  would  sympathise  with 
him  if  he  felt  a  Httle  jealous  as  to  what  had  been  said  respecting  courts- 
inartial,  particularly  after  the  reference  to  the  Jamaica  riots.  Possibly 
during  that  outbreak  the  military  courts  were  affected  by  the  general 
atmosphere  of  disturbance  and  perturbation.  It  was  nothing  new  under 
the  civil  law  for  judges  as  well  as  jurors  to  have  shown  that  external 
circnmstances  or  inherent  prejudices  had  regrettably  warped  their 
power  for  forming  righteous  judgments.     It  was,  however,  an  error  to 
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suppose  that  officers  at  the  age  of  fiilieeii  had  sat  on  those  cotirtB-mu- 
tiaL  For  at  least  sixty  years  no  youths  of  that  age  had  been  admitted 
to  the  service  as  officers.  Members  of  the  legal  profession  veiy  often 
undervalue  the  system  governing  courts-martial ;  and  they  do  so  be- 
cause they  forget  or  omit  to  notice  that  the  questions  coming  before 
courts-martial  are  simply  questions  as  to  facts,  rarely,  if  eve^,  questions 
as  to  law.  Shoidd  law  points  arise  they  take  their  law  from  skilled 
persons,  whose  duty  it  is  to  expoxmd  it  to  them,  and  then  and  pro  iantOy 
their  office  as  judges  remains  in  abeyance.  Lieut.- Colonel  Chichester 
further  remarked  that  he  had  sat  on  numberless  courts-martial,  on  one 
of  which  the  life  of  the  prisoner  was  at  stake  and  was  forfeited.  He 
had  himself  presided  over  many  of  these  courts;  he  had  also  ciTil 
experiences,  as  a  petty  juror,  as  a  grand  juror,  as  a  justice  of  tk 
peace ;  and  he  gave  it  as  his  deliberate  opinion  that  in  no  courts  was 
the  innocent  man  so  safe,  in  no  courts  were  the  interests  of  justice 
more  secure,  than  in  courts-martial.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  members  of  courts-martial,  who,  except  in  the  case  pointed  out, 
are  judges  as  well  as  jurors,  are  all  men  possessing  a  certain  education, 
fully  conscious  of  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  all  capable  of  intelligentlj 
dealing  with  every  question  likely  to  come  before  them,  and  to  avoid 
their  being  individually  biassed  by  the  opinions  of  each  other,  and  the 
junior  member  always  gives  his  opinion  first. 

Mr.  Brown,  Q.C,  in  reply,  said  it  was  fortunate  that  this  discusaon 
had  taken  place,  because  it  waa  absolutely  certain  that  in  the  next 
eession  of  Parliament  the  matter  must  be  dealt  with.  He  felt  gieit 
-satisfaction  in  hearing  the  testimony  of  Sir  J.  Smale,  so  many  yean 
Chief  Justice  in  Hong  Kong,  as  to  the  practical  working  of  the  system 
advocated  in  his  Paper,  and  that  testimony  was  the  best  possible  reply 
to  any  theoretical  objections  put  forward  to  the  proposed  reduction  of 
the  number  of  the  jury,  and  to  taking  the  verdict  of  a  fixed  majority 
in  certain  cases.  In  Scotland  the  decision  of  the  majority  was  taken 
•even  in  capital  cases ;  many  a  man  had  been  hanged  there  by  a  majority 
of  one.  That  had  been  the  established  law  in  Scotland  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  and  why,  he  asked,  should  it  not  be  the  law  also  of  England 
and  Ireland.  Whenever  the  verdict  was  given  in  criminal  cases, 
whether  involving  imprisonment  or  capital  punishment,  it  was  subject 
to  revision  by  the  judge  who  tried  the  case,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  If  the  judge  saw  reason  to  doubt  the  propriety 
of  the  verdict  he  reported  his  opinion  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  wli 
almost  invariably  acted  upon  it ;  so  that  the  practical  effect  would  be 
that  a  majority  verdict  would  decide  the  case  where  the  verdict  ms 
satis&ctory  to  the  judge,  and  where  unsatisfactory  there  would  be  a 
new  trial  or  an  acquittal.  For  his  own  part  he  was  satisfied  these 
alterations  would  have  to  be  made.  He  believed  that  the  experiment 
would  first  be  tried  in  civil  cases,  and  when  found  satisfactory  there  it 
would  be  extended  to  criminal  cases. 

Mr.  MacNeill,  in  his  reply,  was  at  issue  with  Mr.  Miller  in  his 
contention  that  civil  cases  should  be  decided  by  judges  without  a  jury, 
the  jury,  however,  being  retained  in  criminal  cases.  De  Tocqueville 
did  not  hesitate  to  assert  his  conviction  that  the  jury  system,  if  limited 
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to  crimiiud  tnalS)  would  always  be  in  danger,  while  its  power  as  a  great 
iflstrament  for  the  education  of  the  people  would  cease.     [Mr.  Miller 
here  explained  that  he  desired  to  retain  the  jury  system  no  longer, 
either  for  criininal  or  civil  cases.]     Mr.  Miller  was  consistent  in  wish- 
ing for  the  total  abolition  of  trial  by  jury,  for  its  abolition  in  civil 
cases  wonld  eventually  lead  to  its  abolition  in  criminal  trials.     The 
American  people  were,  even  in  the  first  flush  of  a  newly  acquired  con- 
sdtiitional  liberty,  keenly  alive  to  this  fact.     The  original  articles  of 
tbeir  constitution,  while  providing  for  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases, 
were  silent  on  the  method  of  trial  in  civil  actions.     The  Congress  at 
its  first  sitting  was  compelled  by  pressure  from  without,  and  in  obedience 
to  a  strongly  expressed  public  opinion,  to  pass  a  supplemental  article 
by  which  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases  was,  in  the  words  of 
the  American  jurist  (Mr.  Justice  Storey),  one  of  its  ardent  admirers, 
*  incorporated  into   and  secured   in   every   State   constitution  in  the 
Union.*     The  writer  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  a   *  Guide  to  English 
Juries  by  a  Person  of  Quality,'  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Lord  Somers, 
deprecated  trial  by  judges  as  being  sure  to  lead  to  mistakes  and  mis- 
eaniages  of  justice.     The  trial  of  cases  by  professional  experts  would 
be  conducted  more  or  less  in  accordance  with  some  preconceived  theory 
of  eridence  or  of  the  motives  of  men.     On  such  tendencies  the  em- 
ployment of  juries  was  a  powerful  check.     Judges  themselves  who 
codd  not  escape  obloquy  at  present  would  be  exposed  to  still  greater 
calumny  and  opprobrium  if,  in  addition  to  the  grave  responsibilities 
attaching  to  their  high  office,  they  had  the  trial  of  cases  exclusively  in 
their  own  hands. 


DISPUTED   INTERNATIONAL   QUESTIONS, 

/*  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  Periodical  Meetings  of 
Representatives  of  various  States  to  which  all  Disputed 
International  Questions  should  be  referred  ?  By  Sir 
Shebston  Baker,  Bart.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

HOWEVER  clear  and  well  defined  International  law  may 
be  on  some  points,  there  is  no  natural  tribunal  between 
nations,  no  authority  of  sufficient  weight  to  sanction  the  deci- 
siom  of  jurists,  to  determine  the  disputes  of  nations,  or  to 
settle  controverted  principles  of  law  between  them.  When 
individuals  differ  in  regard  to  their  right,  the  supreme  court 
of  justice  of  their  country  becomes  the  ultimate  arbiter  of 
tlieir  quarrel.  There  is  no  appeal  from  it;  its  judgments  are 
decisive  and  final.  But  not  so  with  nations.  Each  and  every 
of  these  is  by  nature  independent  of  the  other,  relies  on  itself, 
and  acknowledges  no  common  arbiter.  Therefore,  there  are 
no  means  of  enrorcing  the  duties  of  International  law  on  any  of 
them.    There  is  no  superior  power  to  expound  their  duties^ 
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nor  is  there  any  executive  to  cause  the  duties,  if  expounded, 
to  be  carried  out.  Hence,  failing  sentiments  of  moraKty,  or 
failing  the  fear  of  incurring  hostility  from  fellow  States,  there 
is  nothing  save  an  appeal  to  arms — the  ultima  ratio — on  the 
part  of  the  injured  State,  to  compel  a  nation  to  interpret  inte^ 
national  obligations  with  honesty,  or  to  follow  them  at  all.  The 
question  now  before  us  is,  whether  it  is  desirable  that  thoe 
should  be  periodical  meetings  of  representatives  of  the  vanoos 
States  to  which  all  disputed  international  questions  should  be 
referred ;  in  fact,  a  sort  of  Nineteenth  Century  Areopagos? 
If,  by  the  reference  of  questions  is  to  be  understood  the  limita- 
tion of  referring  matters  in  dispute  to  collective  jurists  of 
different  nations  for  their  opinion  and  advice,  and  no  more,  I 
do  not  conceive  that  any  one  would  object  to  such  a  proposi- 
tion. The  opinion  of  such  a  body  would  have  no  binding 
effect,  but  their  debates  might  in  some  cases  lend  material  ud 
towards  elucidating  an  international  difficulty.  The  foreranner 
of  such  a  system  already  exists,  not  only  in  the  Interaational 
Law  Section  of  this  Association,  but  in  kindred  societies,  such 
as  the  Association  for  the  Reform  and  Codification  of  the  Law 
of  Nations,  and  particularly  in  the  '  Institut  de  Droit  Inter- 
national,' consisting  of  jurists  of  many  nations:  the  latter  society 
was  founded  a  few  years  since  by  M.  Rolin- Jaequemyns,  the 
Ministre  de  Vlntkrieur  of  Belgium,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting study  and  examination  of  questions  of  IntematioMi 
law. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  question  proposes  that  representa- 
tives of  various  States  should  act  as  referees,  or  arbitrators,  in 
international  disputes,  most  important  considerations  imme- 
diately arise. 

Reference  of  disputed  international  questions  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts.  Firstly,  private  arbitration,  a  proce- 
dure well  known  to  the  Roman  civil  lawyers  (who  copied  it 
from  the  Greeks).  In  this  arbitration  one  or  more  persons  aie 
appointed  pro  hac  vice,  by  the  parties  in  dispute,  to  adjust  their 
differences;  the  parties  promising  to  submit  to  the  dedsionof 
the  person  or  persons  so  appointed.  Thus  Periander  effected 
a  reconciliation  between  Mitylene  and  Athens.  On  the  sane 
principles,  in  our  own  time,  the  Geneva  tribunal  for  the 
'  Alabama '  claims  decided  the  questions  at  variance  betfreea 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America ;  the  Emp^ 
of  Germany  arbitrated  between  the  same  nations  conoeming 
the  Canal  of  Haro ;  and  Marshal  MacMahon,  between  this 
country  and  Portugal,  with  respect  to  Delagoa  Bay ;  arbitarir 
tions  which,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  resulted  most  dind- 
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yantageoiislj  to  the  interests  of  this  country,  and  which  cannot 
be  expected  to  enhance  our  estimation  of  the  value  of  such 
references.  Secondly,  public  arbitration,  a  creature  of  theory 
odIj,  in  which  the  tribunal  is  a  lasting  one,  sanctioned  for  no 
one  occasion,  but  for  all  time,  and  empowered,  with  more  or 
less  modifications,  to  settle  all  disputes  arising  between  the 
nations  creating  or  adhering  to  it.  Within  this  category,  I 
ajqvehend,  the  suggested  meetings  of  representatives  of  various 
States  to  decide  on  disputed  international  questions  should  be 
placed. 

In  referring  to  public  arbitration  as  a  creature  of  theory,  I 
do  not  include  the  councils  of  the  Church,  nor  the  authority  of 
the  Pope,  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  middle  ages.  For, 
althoi^h  both  Popes  and  councils  practically  discharged  the 
duties  of  public  arbitrators  for  Western  Christianity  during 
that  epoch,  they  exercised  that  power  rather  through  a  spiritual 
uoendency  than  as  elected  referees.  The  theory  was  perfect, 
and  tke  system  proved  of  immeasurable  benefit  to  States  and  to 
mankind  in  general,  during  the  tide  of  barbarism  and  ignorance 
in  which  those  ages  were  plunged.  This  power  was,  I  believe, 
unchallenged  until  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  VIII. 

But  the  theory  of  public  arbitrators,  elected  by  the  consent 
of  Taiious  States,  is  by  no  means  new.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century  Gerohus  propounded  his  ideas  for  an  inter- 
natbnal  arbitration;    in    1693-1700   Leibnitz   proposed   the 
Pope  and  Emperor  of  Germany  as  joint  public  arbitrators  ;  in 
1713  the  Abb6   St.  Pierre   suggested  a  general   league   of 
Christendom  to  settle  international  disputes ;  Jeremy  Bentham 
advocated  a  common  tribunal  for  the  same  purpose  in  1786-89 ; 
Kant,  in  1798,  proposed  a  fixed  congress  of  nations  to  meet 
when  called  upon ;  the  New  York  Peace  Society,  in  1838,  pro- 
posed a  Board  of  International  Arbitration ;  James  Mill,  in 
1842,  wrote  a  treatise  to  the  effect  that  delegates  from  different 
GoTernments  should  form  a  code,  and  should  constitute  an  in- 
teniational  tribunal;  Mr.  Dudley  Field,  in  1872,  published  a 
plan  for  a  court  of  international  arbitration ;  and  in  1874  Dr. 
Goldschmidt  drafted  a  complete  code  of  *  proposed  rules  for 
mternatbnal  tribunals  of  arbitration.' 

Among  the  schemes  inrhich  approached  nearest  to  a  realisa- 
tion of  the  theory,  although  they  were  in  no  sense  of  general 
H^piication  or  universally  accepted,  was  that  formulated  by  tfie 
jPowers  forming  part  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  1780,  who 
BBerted  as  an  article  of  their  confederacy  that  the  Allies 
Bhonld  take  measures  to  obtain  for  all  future  maritime  wars  a 
*  nniTersal  maritime  code,'  and  that  of  the  Holy  Alliance  of 
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1815,  which,  inspired  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  contemplated 
the  advent  of  a  golden  age,  under  the  paternal  gOYernment  of 
the  three  contracting  monarchs ;  while  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of 
the  same  year  (but  a  few  months  later)  proposed  congresses  of 
sovereigns  to  arrange,  without  bloodshed,  the  future  disputes 
of  nations.  But  with  what  result  ?  Kussia,  the  leader  of  the 
Armed  Neutrality,  was  the  first  to  violate  its  principles  in  a 
war  with  Sweden ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  improve- 
ments with  respect  to  the  slave  trade,  free  navigation  of  rivers, 
and  rules  for  precedence  of  ambassadors,  which  were  adopted 
by  all  the  Powers  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  the  en- 
deavours to  secure  a  lasting  peace  became  the  occasion  of 
disastrous  interference  with  the  political  constitution  of  ind^ 
pendent  States,  and  the  forcible  propagation  of  a  particular  set 
of  political  opinions.  In  more  recent  times,  the  civil  war  in 
the  United  States  of  America  must  have  tended  to  discourage 
the  hopes  of  those  who  thought  that  a  pacific  settlement, 
through  judicial  forms  of  questions,  between  Federal  and  State 
Governments  had  been  permanently  established.  Even  the 
elaborately  organised  Federation  of  the  United  States  coidd 
not  withstand  the  shock  of  confiicting  opinions,  and  the  sword,  i 
not  the  toga,  became  the  final  arbiter.   . 

With  the  experience  of  the  past  before  us,  joined  to  other 
reasons,  of  which  the  following  are  a  few,  I  incline  strongly  to 
the  opinion  that  reference  of  international  questions  to  repI^  j 
sentatives  of  various  States  would  be  far  from  desirable.    In 
the  first  place,  would  the  delegates,  if  appointed,  ever  be  able 
to  agree  among  themselves  ?     Those  representing  progressiTe 
States  would  be  at  variance  in  their  opinions  with  those  more 
conservative ;  while  delegates  from  republics  would  be  unable 
to  agree  with  those  who  came  from  autocratic  sovereignties. 
The  principles  of  the  one  would  combat  the  dogmas  of  the 
others.     Majority  of  votes  alone,  not  force  of  principles,  wodd 
determine  the  issue  of  the  contest,  and  convert  liie  Babel  cf 
discord  into  a  mere  semblance  of  adjudication.     And  vonU 
these  votes  be  given  equally  by  all  delegates,  being  equal  as 
nations  ?  Or,  nations  being  unequal  in  power,  would  the  votes 
only  be  receivable  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  power  of  the  nation 
represented  ?     Further,  the  very  difference  in  the  interestu  of 
States  would  open  vast  questions,  which,  if  investigated  and 
pursued  to  their  logical  ends,  would  be  found  unmanagesblet  | 
and  land  us  in  the  impracticable  or  even  in  the  absurd.    No : 
questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  nations  could  be  dealt  with : 
by  delegates  of  all  nations,  without  deep  examination  as  tn 
what  result  could  be  looked  for. 
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The  questions  involved  in  matters  concerning  Commerce 
alone  are  gigantic.     Nor  must  we  forget  that  others  of  equal 
importanee  might  be  dealt  with  affecting  currency,  naturalisa- 
tion, armament,  &c.     A  State,  like  a  private  person,  must 
erer  be  the  best  judge  of  what  affects  its  independence  or  its 
honour.  These  attributes  are  never  the  same,  but  vary  accord- 
ing to  each  particular  State.     Would  any  State  which  con- 
sidered it  of  vital  importance  to  its  dominion  to  increase  its 
territory,  or  to  rectify  a  lost  boundary  when  the  opportunity 
offered,  ever  submit  to  the  opinion  of  delegates  that  it  was  too 
eager  of  aggrandisement,  or  that  its  action  would  cause  the 
violation  of  a  treaty  ?    Indeed  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive 
that  a  State  might  consider  these  or  similar  questions  involved 
an  all-important  right  of  such  absolute  essence,  of  such  pri- 
mary necessity^  that  it  would  retain  the  question  within  its 
own  direction  and  control,  and  would  refuse  or  repudiate  the 
judgment  or   the   determination   of  any   delegates,   however 
learned  and   upright  they  might  be.     The  authority  of  the 
delegates  would  always  be  liable  to  be  suspended  or  deter- 
mined by  the  act  of  one  or  more  State  or  States,  either  by 
withdrawing  their  respective  delegates,  or  by  refusing  to  submit 
to  the  authority  of  the  reference,  and  then  nothing  would  be 
left  but  war — ^the  ultima  ratio — not  only  of  kings,  but  of  re- 
publics also. 

The  mutual  relations  of  States  being  founded  on  their  re- 
spective sovereignties  (an  axiom  which  is  recognised  even  in 
war),  the  joint  authority  of  the  reference  would  necesisarily  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  individual  will  of  each  State.  Therefore, 
any  one  State  withdrawing  from  the  combination,  would 
determine  the  authority  of  the  reference,  or,  at  least,  would 
suspend  it,  until  a  new  agreement  had  been  entered  into 
between  the  other  States.  Whether  a  new  agreement  would 
or  would  not  be  entered  into  between  the  other  States  would 
(among  other  circumstances)  depend  on  the  private  amity  or 
hostility  which  these  States  might,  under  the  novel  com- 
plication caused  by  the  desertion,  severally  bear  not  only  to 
the  deserting  State,  but  to  each  other.  The  reference  mean- 
while would  be  in  abeyance ;  the  sole  method  of  arbitration 
would  be  suspended,  and  new  questions  which  would  daily 
ttise  by  the  operation  of  constant  vicissitude,  would  be  un- 
adjudicated.  Manoeuvring  and  procrastination  would  thus 
become  the  order  of  the  day.  Also  the  danger  would  be  most 
nnminent  that  such  a  body  of  international  delegates  would  be 
<&po8ed,  with  the  view  of  strengthening  their  own  position, 
and  of  levelling  States  to  a  general  average,  to  lean  in  their 
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decisions  against  States  which  might  be  predominant;  and 
naturally  these  States  would  resent  such  slights.  Then  on  the 
other  hand,  an  opposite  danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  viz. :  that 
the  delegates  of  old  and  powerful  nations  might,  by  virtue 
of  the  support  and  prestige  of  their  States,  acquire  undue 
authority  and  control  the  reference  to  the  injury  of  weaker 
States ;  just  as  Austria  and  Prussia  were  ofiben  contending  for 
the  predominance  in  the  German  Diet. 

By  either  danger,  the  liberty  of  States  would  be  en- 
dangered. What,  for  instance,  admits  of  more  delicate  distinction 
in  complicated  relations  than  the  interpretation  whether  certain 
doubtful  acts  are  to  be  considered  as  the  violation  of  a  treaty 
or  not  ?  In  all  arbitrations  the  majority  of  voices  governs  the 
decision.  In  an  International  Arbitration  the  delegates  from 
military  States  would  by  far  outnumber  those  of  maritime 
nations.  In  all  differences,  therefore,  where  the  interest  of  sea» 
board  people  was  opposed  to  that  of  those  who  were  not  so,  the 
former  would  be  in  peril  of  being  sacrificed  by  mere  pre- 
ponderance of  votes.  Who  would  guarantee  the  absolate 
fidelity  of  the  delegates?  Who  would  pretend  to  say  that 
their  decisions  would  always  be  based  on  absolute  principles  of 
International  Law,  free  from  love  of  their  own  country  ?  Nay, 
might  not  such  arbitrations  rather  become  mere  cloaks  for 
political  intrigue  ?  At  least  they  would  always  be  open  to 
suspicion,  which  of  itself  alone  is  fatal  to  any  tribunal.  For 
justice  should  be,  like  Caesar's  wife,  above  suspicion. 

Again,  would  the  conduct  of  the  delegates  always  be  in 
keeping  with  their  duty  ?  Who  is  to  determine  if  they  should 
be  alleged  to  be  guilty  of  any  act  of  omission  or  of  commission? 
Certain  duties  appertain  to  references.  What  if  these  duties 
are  violated,  what  if  the  delegates  exceed  their  authority? 
Voet  (Ad  Pandect,  iii.  t.  viii.)  tells  us  that  if  a  decision  of 
referees  be  inconsistent  with  their  instructions  it  is  unlawful 
Quis  ipsos  custodiet  custodes  ?     Who  is  to  decide  ? 

Lastly,  should  the  scheme  be  adopted,  if  thereby  wars  are 
to  be  no  more,  if  mankind  is  then  to  delight  in  a  perpetual 
peace,  is  it  not  the  next  logical  step  to  abolish  armies  7  for 
these  exist  but  for  purposes  of  war.  Then,  should  flome 
question  be  decided  by  delegates,  adversely  to  the  interest  of 
a  State,  and  that  State  should  refuse  to  obey  the  decision,  how 
could  the  decision  be  enforced  ?  On  what  State  would  the 
onus  of  enforcing  it  fall  ?  Or  where,  in  the  absence  of  an  armed 
force,  would  be  the  means  of  doing  so  ?  Indeed,  history 
teaches  us  that  the  very  efforts  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of 
power,  aud  to  protect  the  independence  of  weaker  States,  has 
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led  to  the  most  bloody  and  destructive  wars.     The  very  efforts 
which  have  resulted  in  a  peace,  have  but  too  frequently  paved 
the  way  for  a  fresh  war.     After  the  battle  of  Actium  it  was 
believed  that  wars  were  at  an  end,  and  a  one  and  universal 
Empire  was  proclaimed.     When  Augustus  closed  the  Temple 
of  Janns,  revolt  followed,  then  civil  war  and  incursions  of 
barbarians  for  over  300  years.     Diocletian  sought  to  make  an 
enduriog  peace  by  dividing  his  Empire,  and  the  associated 
Emperors  made  war  among  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
uniting the  Empire.     Constantine  sought  to  acquire  a  lasting 
peace  when  he  embraced  Christianity,  but  then  began  the  wars 
between  orthodoxy   and  heresy.     In   fact,   there  is  no   last 
victory,  no  definite   peace.      Progress   in  the .  knowledge  of 
International   law,  cultivation  of    its    principles,  removal  of 
ignorance,  consolidation  of  treaties,  opinions  of  jurists,  must 
tend  enormously  to  remove  occasions  of  strife,  and  to  reduce 
the  chances  of  war.    But  International  law  is  not  yet  perfectly 
defined.    It  consists  only  of  some  customs  reduced  to  theory, 
and  there  is  much  more  to  be  developed.     And  much  as  a 
more  perfect  application  of  it  might  conduce  somewhat  towards 
the  golden  dream,  I  fear  that  its  problems  must  ever  be  in 
danger  of  being  resolved  by  Force.    '  Nam,'  says  Cicero,  *  sunt 
doo  genera  decertandi,  unum  per  disceptationem,  alterum  per 
vim,  cumque  illud  proprium  sit  hominis,  hoc  beUuarum,  con- 
fugiendam  est  ad  posterius  si  uti  non  licet  superiore.'     The 
qnestion  of  the  lawfulness  of  brute  force  in  war  having  been 
referred  to  the  great  Saint  Augustine  of  Hippo,  one  of  the 
mo6t  learned  fathers  of  the  Church,  he  replied,  ^  If  the  Christian 
law  had  forbidden  all  wars,  it  would  have  been  said  to  the 
soldiers  who,  in  the  Evangelist,  asked  the  way  of  salvation,  to 
throw  away  their  arms  and  abandon  the  military  service.     But 
it  had  only  been  said  to  them,  Do  violence  to  no  man,  neither 
accuse  any  falsely^  and  he  content  with  your  wages,''  ^    Neverthe- 
less, hatred  of  warfare  and  the  desire  for  a  universal  peace  are 
implanted  in  the  mind  of  mankind.     From  this  idea  sprang  the 
fable  of  Astrea,  the  heavenly  virgin  who  returned  to  heaven  at 
the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Saturn,  and  who  is  once  again  to 
revisit  the  earth,  bestowing  an  endless  peace,  serene  and  pure, 
as  the  light  which  brightens  the  Elysian  Fields.     This  is  the 
fiuided  epoch,  toward  which  all  our  aspirations  naturally  lead 
OS.    And  as  time  passes  away,  and  when  war  rages  and  the 
horror  of  the  age  of  iron  presses  on  us,  peace  becomes  the 
&voured  goddess.     We  begin  to  detest  war  as  an  infernal 
monster.     It  is  to  this  tendency  of  minds  towards  peace,  to 

>  St.  Avgofit.  opor.,  Epiflt.  pp.  136-28S. 
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this  ancient  hope  of  a  termination  of  warfare  that  spring  the 
many  and  sincere  endeavours  of  moralists  and  of  philanthropists 
to  secure  the  long-hoped-for  treasure;  but  in  this  end  of  flie 
nineteenth  century,  with  the  experience  of  the  past  to  teach 
us,  I  fear  I  musi  pronounce  universal  peace  and  international 
arbitration  to  be  dreams,  beautiful  if  you  will,  but  still  only 
dreams. 


I 


On  the  Same. 

By  C.  H.  E.  Carmichael,  M.A. 

T  is  not  very  long  since  a  distinguished  peer,  at  that  time 
holding  the  reins  of  government  in  this  country,  returned 
from  a  very  famous  Conference,  and  was  acclaimed  as 
having  brought  back  *  Peace  with  honour.'  The  Conference 
had  been  one  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Upon  its  decisions,  that  is,  in  fact,  upon  the  harmonious  main- 
tenance of  what  was,  either  sarcastically  or  sincerely,  denomi- 
nated the  European  Concert,  depended  the  issues  of  peace  or 
war,  and  the  war  which  would  have  resulted  from  the  failure 
of  the  Conference  would  unquestionably  have  been  not  only 
European,  but  a  European  disaster.  It  was  thought  by  many, 
when  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
returned  from  Berlin,  that  a  new  panacea  had  been  found  for 
•the  ills  of  war,  certainly  not  the  least  of  the  ills  to  which  our 
flesh  is  heir. 

This  feeling  found  early  expression  in  a  resolution  of  the 
conference  of  the  Association  for  the  Reform  and  Codification 
of  the  Law  of  Nations,  at  its  Frankfort  Session,  20th-23rd 
August,  1878,  little  more  than  a  month  after  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  was  signed.  The  words  of  this  resolution  may  be  worth 
transcribing,  as  embodying  the  view  taken  of  such  conferences 
as  those  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present  discussion  by  a 
mixed  body  of  jurists,  statesmen,  merchants,  and  men  of  letters. 
The  resolution,  proposed  by  the  well-known  American  jurist, 
Hon.  David  Dudley  Field,  was  seconded  by  Herr  StoUmeyer, 
and  supported  by  Professor  Peabody,  of  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  was  couched  in  the  following  terms:— 
*  Whereas  since  the  last  conference  of  the  Association  a 
congress  of  nations  has  been  held,  by  which  international  dif- 
ferences of  the  most  intricate  and  difficult  character  have  been 
adjusted,  and  war,  which  seemed  to  be  impending,  has  been 
arrested,  the  Association  takes  this  occasion  to  congratulate 
the  people  of  the  countries  which  would,  but  for  this  adjust- 
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mcDt^  have  suffered  the  unspeakable  calamities  of  war^  and  to 
commend  the  example  to  the  consideration  of  the  world.  The 
Arbitration  of  Geneva  and  the  Congress  of  Berlin  are  un- 
deniable proofs  that  a  better  way  has  been  found  for  settling 
the  disputes  of  nations  than  the  chances  of  war.'  ^ 

This  resolution  seems  to  me  very  useful  for  the  present 
purpose^  as  containing  the  kernel  of  the  argument  in  favour  of 
conferences  of  representatives  of  different  States.      It  hails 
them  as  ^  a  better  way  for  settling  the  disputes  of  nations  than 
the  chances  of  war.'  Practically,  therefore,  the  question  is  the 
same  as  that  concerning  the  value  of  arbitration  as  a  means  of 
lessening,  if  not  absolutely  preventing,  war.  The  resolution  itself 
likens  the  Conference  of  Berlin  to  the  *  Alabama  '  Arbitration 
at  Geneva.     In  so  far  as  it  accepts  this  form,  or  these  forms> 
of  arbitration,  it  prefers,  I  think,  or  at  least  accepts,  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  court  constituted  pro  hac  vice  to  the  principle,  which 
has  been  hitherto  perhaps  more  strongly  advocated,  of  a  per- 
manent court  of  international  arbitration.     And  in  so  doing  it 
probably  accepts  the  possible  instead  of  the  impossible,  or,  at 
any  rate,  less  possible.     Nevertheless,  if  we  consider  the  many 
and  intricate  combinations  of  politics,  national  and  international, 
which  cannot  but  have  a  more  or  less  direct  influence  on  the 
SBccess  of  conferences  of  the  representatives  of  various  States, 
it  may  remain  a  question  whether  a  permanent  court,  if  it  ever 
came  to  be  constituted,  would  not  in  the  long-run  have  greater 
power  for  keeping  the  peace  of  Europe.     Doubtless  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  its  constitution  are  very  serious,  perhaps 
insuperable.     And  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  its  members, 
for  their  security  and  independence,  that  protection,  or  its 
equivalent,  which  the  members  of  a  conference  enjoy  from  their 
diplomatic  character.     It  may  seem  a  curious  fact  that  writers 
who  would  apparently,  for  no  good  reason  that  I  am  able  to 
see,  limit  the  immunities  of  ordinary  diplomatic  representa- 
tives, manifest  no   desire  to   diminish,   but,   if  anything,  to 
augment,  the  immunities  of  extraordinary  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives, such  as  those  sent  to  a  conference  of  States.     Mr. 
^ .  E.  Hall,  in  his  recent  work  on  *  International  Law,'  is  an 
instance  in  point.     While  I  cannot  profess  agreement  with 
what  I  understand  to  be  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Hairs  language 
on  the  ordinary  immunities,  I  necessarily  coincide  in  allowing 
aU  that  he  would  allow  to  extraordinary  representatives.     For 
were  these  privileges  to  be  curtailed  it  seems  obvious  that  there 
would  be  little  use  in  holding  a  conference  at  all.     And  I  am 

'  Report  of  the  Sixth    Annual  Conference,  held  at  Frankfort-on-the-lfain, 
August  20-23,  1878,  p.  91  (London,  1879). 
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not  sure  that  there  would  be  much  use  in  accrediting  an  ordi- 
nary ambassador  or  minister  on  atiy  other  than  the  present 
footing  of  immunities.  When  Mr.  Hall  says  (*  International 
Law,'  Oxford,  1880,  pp.  256-57)  that  *  there  is  no  practical 
reason '  for  the  immunities  of  a  diplomatic  agent ;  that  'he 
does  not  represent  his  country  except  when  he  is  actnally 
engaged  in  his  diplomatic  business,'  ^  he  uses  language  which, 
if  I  understand  it  rightly,  seems  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
security  and  freedom  of  action  of  resident  diplomatic  agents. 
And  such  language  scarcely  appears  consistent  with  the  large 
concessions  which  the  same  writer  is  willing  to  make,  in  fact  does 
expressly  and  pointedly  make,  in  favour  of  diplomatic  agents  on 
extraordinary  mission  at  a  congress.  ^  The  case  of  negotiators  at 
a  congress  or  conference,'  says  Mr.  Hall  {op.  cit  p.  257),  *ifl 
exceptional.  Though  they  are  not  accredited  to  the  Government 
of  the  State  in  which  it  is  held,  they  are  entitled  to  complete 
diplomatic  privileges,  they  being  as  a  matter  of  fact  represen- 
tative of  their  State  and  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  diplomatic 
functions.'  It  is  no  part  of  my  present  task  to  uphold  the 
immunities  of  resident  agents,  or  to  detract  from  the  just 
immunities  of  temporary  and  special  agents  at  a  conference. 
But  I  must  observe  that  any  diminution  of  the  privileges 
hitherto  understood  to  be  accorded  to  resident  ministers  would 
pro  tantOy  it  appears  to  me,  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the 
position  and  immunities  of  a  special  agent.  Therefore,  I  do 
not  think  that  I  can  be  held  to  have  travelled  outside  the 
limits  of  the  question  before  me,  in  the  remarks  which  I  have 
deemed  it  right  to  offer  on  an  important  point  in  the  Public  Law 
of  Nations,  as  I  find  it  treated  by  a  very  recent  English 
text-writer.  Granting,  for  my  present  purpose,  as  indeed  I 
should  for  any  purpose,  the  fullest  diplomatic  immunities  to  the 
representatives  of  the  various  States  in  conference  assembled, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  as  a  practical  question  what  results 
are,  generally  speaking,  likely  to  flow  from  such  meetings. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  obviously  a  pre-requisite  to  their 
successful  issue  that  the  concert  of  States  should  be  preserved 
throughout.  In  other  words,  an  overwhelming  majority  must 
share  the  same  views  on  the  chief  points  at  issue,  and  must 
uphold  a  substantially  identical  policy. 

This,  on  the  whole,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  case  at 
Berlin,  and  at  the  later  Conference  at  Constantinople,  of  which 

'  This  language  would  perhaps  cover  a  recent  case  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  as 
applicant  for  the  protection  of  the  British  Embassy  was  told  that  he  had  called 
'  after  office  hours.'  There  was,  it  might  then  have  been  said,  nobody  '  engaged 
in  diplomatic  business.'  Bat  this  would  probably,  on  the  whole,  be  found  so 
awkward  theory  to  square  with  legatine  privileges,  as  hiUierto  understood. 
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our  special  ambassador  there  has  told  us  something  since  his 
retam.  It  fortunately  happened  that  in  1871,  as  in  1880-81^ 
the  great  Western  Powers  were  anxious  to  avoid  a  war  which 
thej  knew  to  be  of  all  wars  most  likely  to  be  European  in  its 
extent.  That  is  to  say,  the  several  States  recognised  the 
existence  within  most  of  their  borders  of  highly  dangerous 
explosive  material,  the  dynamite  of  races  and  nationalities;  and 
selif-interest,  if  no  higher  motive  came  into  play,  must  have 
dictated  the  course  which  they  actually  pursued.  I  am  far 
from  wishing  to  suggest  that  higher  motives  would  not  come 
into  play,  or  that  diplomatic  tradition  is  not,  as  such,  generally 
in  £ivour  of  peace,  if  it  may  be  had  consistently  with  other 
tradidonB  which  even  diplomatists  cannot  always  ignore.  But 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  same  harmony  would  at  all  times 
prevail.  I  do  not  think  that  history  teaches  us  that  it  has 
offlTersally  so  prevailed.  And  I  am  not  sure  that  absolute 
failure  iu  attaining  the  objects  of  a  conference  would  not 
strengthen  the  hands  of  a  war  party,  which  is  generally  to 
be  found  in  all  countries,  though  it  may  not  always  have  the 
upper  hand.  I  should,  therefore,  incline  for  the  sake  of  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  principle  which  underlies  conferences, 
viz. :  the  principle  of  arbitration  as  a  duty  morally  incumbent 
upon  nations  before  the  last  resort  of  war  (to  use  a  formula 
which  had  the  high  support  of  Dr.  Bluntschli  at  the  Brussels 
Conference  of  1873),^  to  urge  that  conferences  such  as  are 
contemplated  in  the  present  discussion  should  be  occasional, 
not  periodical.  To  this  extent,  it  will  be  seen,  my  answer  to 
the  question  under  consideration  is  a  negative  answer.  The 
principle  of  conferences  in  itself,  I  of  course  recognise  as  a 
principle  of  the  modem  law  of  nations.^  It  may  probably 
even  be  traced  back  for  many  ages  in  the  world's  history, 

^  The  Poandation  Conference  of  the  Association  for  the  Reform  and  Codifica- 
tiOD  of  the  law  of  Nations.  I  give  the  tenor  of  the  formula  from  my  personal 
neoUeetioos  of  the  meeting.  I  am  quite  certain  of  thedistinctioo  which  Professor 
BlaaUeUi  drew  between  the  moral  ernd  juridical  obligation  to  resort  to  arbitration 
before  declaring  war.     The  former  he  admitted,  the  latter  ho  could  not  admit. 

^  It  is  perhaps  curious  that  conferences  do  not  seem  to  be  so  much  as  alluded 
to  iaia  otherwise  elaborate  and  certainly  interesting  article  entitled '  How  can  War 
bePmested?'  in  the  American  law  Review  (Boston)  for  January  1876.  The 
vritet,  howeTer,  does  suggest  another  method  than  that  here  under  discussion, 
^^>  the  personal  intervention  of  rulers,  as  in  the  real  or  supposed  interposition  of 
tJielite  Czar  with  Prince  Bismarck,  which  was  held  to  have  just  then  prevented 
tbe  calamity  of  a  fresh  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Germany  and  France.  '  In 
this  instance/  says  the  writer,  '  the  external  diplomatic  pressure  by  a  neutral 
dciiog  in  the  interests  of  peace  was  carried  to  its  highest  degree.  It  indicates, 
pobaps,  the  means  and  method  by  which  unnecessary  wars,  those  of  mere  personal 
*nbitioQ,  of  conquest,  and  territorial  acquisition,  may  in  the  future  be  prevented.' 
I  fear  that,  in  reality,  it  indicates  nothing  of  the  kind,  nothing  more  in  fact  than 
ft  temporary  and  personal  act  of  an  individual  monarch. 

N  2 
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under  different  names,  and  under  forms   varying  with  the 
received  ideas  of  the  day. 

M.  Michel  Chevalier^  writing  on  *  International  Law,  its 
checks  and  its  vicissitudes/  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for 
May  15,  1872^  reminds  us  of  the  Amphictyony,  a  tribunal 
which,  as  he  caustically  observes,  *  was  intended  to  prevent  the 
Greeks  from  making  war  upon  each  other,  and  which  succeeded, 
now  and  then ! ' 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  something  like  a  permanent  court  of 
international  arbitration  existed  in  the  persons  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  Pope,  each   of  whom   practically  claimed  identical 
powers,  and  got  them  allow^ed,  more  or  less.     Of  less  formal 
authority  than  Pope  or  Emperor,  conferences  occasionally  met 
during  the  mediseval  period  of  Western   History.     Such  was 
that  gathering  of  representatives  of  the  States  of  the  German 
Kingdom  in  the  Hall  of  the  Hansa,  in  episcopal  and  com- 
mercial  Cologne,   of  which  the   Burgomaster  reminded  the 
recent  gathering  in  the  same  hall  of  the  purely  informal  repre- 
sentatives of  many  nations,  assembled  to  promote  the  reform 
and   codification  of  the   Law   of  Nations.     Reminding  the 
members  that  their  aims  were  not  new,  the  Burgomaster  went 
on  to  say:  ^  *  It  is  now  514  years  ago,  and  in  this  very  hall, 
that  a  congress  assembled  for  the  reform  and  codification  of 
international  law.     At  that  meeting  there  were  delegates  from 
the  Netherlands  and  from  the  Baltic  cities,  who  solemnly  swore 
to  employ  their  united  efforts  to  defend  the  freedom  of  the  sea 
against  sea  robbers,  and  from  the  depredations  of  pirates,  by  all 
the  available  means  in  their  power.'   That  mediasval  conference 
of  Cologne  was  strong  in  the  united  feeling  of  which  it  was  the 
expression.     The   recent  conference   of  Berlin  was   equaJly 
strong,  it  may  well  be  believed,  in  the  desire  which  animat^ 
those  who  took  part  in  it  to  stave  off  the  definitive  solution  of 
the  Eastern  Question.     And  it  was  therefore  also  strong  in  the 
power  at  its  back,  that  of  the  States  which  did  not  want  war. 
Yet  with  all  this  might  in  the  forefront  and  in  the  background, 
how  large  a  portion  of  the  plans  traced  out   by  the   Berlin 
Conference  does  not  still  remain  unperformed,  how  many  of 
its  promised  reforms  are  not  unfulfilled !     It  has  required  a 
fresh    conference    of   specially    instructed    envoys   at    Con- 
stantinople to  keep  the  peace  patched  up  at  Berlin.     Where 
the    long-talked  of  reforms  are,  is  a  question  which  would 
doubtless  be  answered  differently  by  Turks,  and  by  Greeks 
and   Armenians  in  Asia  Minor.     The  former  would  perhaps 

^  I  cite  from  the  text   given  in  the  Letter  of  the  correspondent  of  the 
Standard^  published  August  18,  1881. 
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say* they  are  coming,'  the  latter  would  add,  'at  the  Greek 
Kalends ! '    Where,  for  instance,  ask  the  Armenians,  is  to  be 
found  the  performance  of  Article  61  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  ?  ^ 
Where  but  in  the  gradual  depopulation  of  Armenia,  at  the  hand 
alike  of  Kurds,  the  disturbers  of  order,  and  of  Ottoman  soldiers, 
the  *  restorers  '  of  order  ?  ^     So  order  once  reigned,  it  is  said,  in 
Warsaw.    If  the  efforts  of  the  so  styled  European  Concert 
hare  not  succeeded  in  carrying  into  the  slightest  semblance  of 
effect  more  than  one  crucial  article  of  a  treaty  negotiated  at 
so  strong  a  conference  as  that  of  Berlin  in  1878,  what  might  be 
expected  to  come  of  less  united,  less  powerful  conferences  ? 
Tfcc  weakening,  I  cannot  but  think,  of  public  respect  for  and 
helief  in  conferences,  as  organs  of  the  Public  Law  of  Nations. 
Such  a  weakening  is  the  last  thing  that  I  desire.     Hence  my 
alignment  is  that  conferences    should  be  summoned  only  as 
occasion  arises,  when  public  feeling  shall  have  been  so  aroused 
as  to  give  them  a  right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  nations. 
If  held  periodically,  it  may  be  feared  that  their  chance  of  pro- 
ducing any  effect  would  be  but  slight,  when  we  consider  the 
Tcry  scanty  results  which  in  some  highly  important  particulars 
have  flowed  from  the  Conference  of  Berlin.     The  delegating 
nations  alone  give  any  authority  to  the  arrangements  made  in 
their  respective  names  by  their  representatives  in  conference 
assembled.  A  conference  to  whose  periodical  assembly  Europe 
should  pay  little  more  heed  than  to  professedly  unauthoritative 
meetings  such  as  those  of  the  British  Association  or   Social 
Science  Congress,  would  in  its  ultimate  results,  I  conceive,  be 
little  short  of  a  disaster  as  regards  the  establishment  or  pre- 
8crvation  of  peace  in  Europe  through  the  prevalence  of  the 
Law  of  Nations;     I  am  quite  in  harmony  with  those  who 
Tfould  say,  '  let  the  law  prevail.'     Only  let  us  find  the  best 
means  to  secure  this  end,  and  then  let  us  adopt  them.     The 
establishment  of  the  *  United  States  of  Europe,'  which  was  the 
vision  of  Carlo  Cattaneo,  I  can   only,   with  M.  Chevalier, 
i^rd  as  a  dream.     Nor  am  I  able  to  regard  in  any  other 

^  The  text  of  this  article,  it  may  be  remembered,  ran  thus : — '  La  Sublime 
Pone  s*oz^gage  a  Tthiliaer,  sans  plus  de  retard,  les  ameliorations  et  les  reformes 
^u  exigent  les  besoins  locaux  dans  les  provinces  habits  par  les  Arm^niens  et  k 
Caraotirleur  s^euxit^  centre  les  Circassiens  et  les  Kurdes.  Elle  donnera  con- 
's'OBoee  periodiqnement  des  mesures  prises  a  cet  efifet  aux  puissances  qui  en 
nnreiileront  rapplication.'  (VJrticU  61  du  TraiiS  de  Berlin,  Constantinople, 
W79.  Cf.  the  English  text  in  Boyd*s  Wheaton,  London,  1880,  p.  728.)  I  do  not 
«vgBt,  of  course,  that  a  certain  measure  of  blame,  and  that  no  inconsiderable  one 
to  mj  aind,  rests  with  the  Powers  who  undertook  to  watch  the  carrying  out  of 
He  nforms  which  they  took  so  much  pains  to  exact  on  paper. 

J  V Article  61  du  Traiti  de  Berlin.  Constantinople.  Imprimerie  Orientale, 
1879.  The  author  of  this  pamphlet  estimates  that  the  Christian  population  of 
A^Benia  has  dwindled  to  one-fourth  of  its  total  of  thirty  years  ago. 
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light  the  'Republic  of  States/  which  Leibnitz  would  hate 
governed  by  means  of  a  permanent  council ;  or  the  scheme  of  an 
*  International  Government,'  elaborately  sketched  out  as  his 
solution  of  the  final  problem  of  International  Law,  by  Professor 
Lorimer,  in  the  Revue  de  Droit  International^  1877,  pp. 
161-206.  The  establishment  of  a  permanent  court  of  Inter- 
national Arbitration,  strongly  urged  of  late  by  not  a  few 
European  and  American  writers,  1  equally  regard  as  a  dream. 
But  if  it  could  be  realised,  I  think  I  should  prefer  it  to  a 
system  of  periodical  conferences,  which  I  must  say  seems  to 
me  to  lack  on  the  one  hand  the  strength  conceivably  atiacbing 
to.  a  permanent  institution,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power 
conceivably  wielded  by  a  conference  summoned  ad  lioc^  to 
restore  the  disturbed  peace  of  the  nations. 

It  will  have  been  sufficiently  obvious,  I  trust,  that  I  have 
treated  the  principle  of  conferences  as  a  principle  Jam /7<?n/2ttm, 
and  as  one  of  the  means  to  be  employed  for  the  prevention  or 
mitigation  of  the  evils  of  war.  It  is  a  particular  application  of 
the  principle  to  which,  and  to  which  alone,  such  criticisms  as  I 
have  ventured  to  offer  have  been  directed.  Of  any  conference 
when  once  summoned,  as  long  as  it  remained  true  to  its  mission, 
I  should  always  be  ready  to  say,  Beati  PaciJicL 


On  the  Same. 

By  His  Excellency  Don  Arturo  de  Marcoaktu, 
Ex-Deputy  to  the  Spanish  Cortes. 

(Abstract.) 

IF  Europe  is  not  to  be  converted  into  baiTacks  and  arsenals, 
and  overrun  by  millions  of  desperadoes  and  mendicants ; 
if  Europe,  in  arms  and  oppressed  by  debt  and  pauperism,  does 
not  wish  to  see  its  markets  filled  with  the  products  of  fifty 
millions  of  Americans,  who  only  maintain  an  army  of  25,000 
men  notwithstanding  their  immensely  greater  territory ;  if  our 
contemporary  legions  of  Attila  are  not  allowed  to  degrade  onr 
European  civilisation,  and  ruin  our  now  flourishing  communi- 
ties by  wars  of  nationality,  wars  of  race,  wars  of  social  classes; 
if  the  sun  of  civilisation  is  not  to  withdraw  from  the  Old  World, 
leaving  Europe  in  the  fearful  shadows  of  war,  emigration,  and 
famine,  while  America  and  Africa  become  the  continents  of 
the  future — then  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  the  repre- 
sentative system  should  be  introduced  into  the  international 
policy  of  Europe. 

An  International  Parliament  and  supreme  tribunal  should 
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be  created,  composed  of  representatives  from  all  countries. 
The  parliament  will  establish  the  primary  laws  and  the  bases 
of  agreements  and  treaties  between  nations.  The  tribunal  will 
hear  disputes,  and  apply  these  laws.  The  parliament  will  sit 
when  and  as  long  as  may  be  necessary.  The  tribunal  will  be 
permanent,  though  its  magistrates  may  be  changed. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  discovered  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  but  any  international  regime  would  be  better  than 
the  present,  which  has  cost  Europe  millions  of  lives  and 
millions  of  treasures,  and  torn  to  fragments  hundreds  of 
treaties  of  peace. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to  fight  manfully  against  the 
ignorance,  the  misery,  and  against  that  barbarous  despotism 
which  immediately  resorts  to  war.  And,  therefore,  it  is  neces- 
saiy — 

1st  To  introduce  the  representative  system,  the  one  most 
perfect  for  governing  states,  to  be  applied  to  the  international 
r^ime. 

2nd.  To  admit  at  the  European  Congress  not  only  Spain 
—which  to-day,  on  account  of  her  progress  and  civilisation,  is 
entitled  to  that  rank,  having  regard  to  her  past  history  all  over 
the  world,  the  regions  in  which  her  language  is  spoken,  the 
conntries  over  which  her  banner  waves,  the  seas  which  encircle 
her  territories,  and  because  of  her  formerlv  lofty  position — but 
tt  the  same  time  the  representatives  of  all  the  civilised  states 
should  be  admitted  as  members,  not  limiting  that  assembly,  as 
4t  present,  to  those  representing  political  parties  in  office,  but 
appointing  delegates  who  should  represent  the  majority  as 
wdl  the  minority  of  the  legislature  and  jurisconsults  appointed 
by  the  high  tribunal  and  the  Universities  of  each  nation. 

3rd.  To  decide  in  this  International  Parliament  the  lead- 
ing laws  which  should  regulate  the  political,  economical,  and 
conunercial  relations  of  states  with  each  other,  or  permanently 
settle  the  conditions  of  their  international  intercourse,  money, 
weights,  measures,  treaties  and  codes  of  commerce,  and  frame 
regulations  to  guide  states  in  their  normal  or  abnormal,  per- 
manent or  accidental  relations,  whether  during  peace,  war,  or 
the  interregnum  of  conflicts. 

In  the  meantime,  whilst  the  Great  Powers  reform  the  inter- 
national regime,  it  is  advisable  that  an  alliance  should  be  at 
once  formed  between  the  minor  nations — Spain,  Portugal,  Bel- 
gium, Netherlands,  Scandinavia,  Greece,  Eoumania,  and  Swit- 
zerland, for  these  countries  comprehend  a  population  of  sixty 
nullions,  in  view : 

1st.  To  ask  from  the  existing  Congress  of  the  Great  Powers 
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their  autonomical  and  inalienable  rights  and  their  emancipation 
from  the  vassalage  of  these  Great  Powers. 

2nd.  To  establish  the  International  Parliament  of  the  minor 
States,  promoting  the  development  of  the  great  interests  d 
peace;  doing  all  to  avoid  war  by  international  compromises, 
and  thus  ensuring,  as  far  as  possible,  that  the  principles  of 
civilisation  and  humanity  should  become  permanent. 

3rd.  To  negotiate  at  once,  between  the  minor  States  and 
those  of  the  Great  Powers  who  are  willing,  treaties  of  arbitra- 
tion, pointing  out  the  tribunals  to  whom  all  international  diffi- 
culties will  be  submitted. 

4th.  To  enter  into  defensive  alliances  between  neighbour- 
ing nations,  such  as  Spain  and  Portugal,  Belgium  and  Nether- 
lands, and  the  Scandinavian  States,  under  defined  conditions 
which  would  diminish  the  army  and  navy  expenditure  of  each 
State. 

5th.  To  promote  liberal  customs  unions  (ZoUverein)  between 
bordering  States. 

The  nations  that  will  follow  such  sound,  moral,  and  pro- 
gressive policy  will  find  their  prosperity  advanced,  taxes  re- 
duced, cost  of  production  diminished,  and  will  be  better  able 
to  compete  in  the  world  of  commerce.  The  subjects  of  such 
minor  nations  will  enjoy  more  liberty,  will  become  more 
attached  to  their  ruling  monarchs,  and  would,  if  a  necessity 
existed,  be  more  able  to  undergo  sacrifices  for  their  country. 
They  will  not  be  exposed  to  catastrophe  like  that  of  Sedan^  or 
incendiarism  like  that  of  Paris. 

It  is  a  law  of  history  that  the  martyrs  of  Religion, 
Philosophy,  Liberty,  and  Civilisation  have  been  in  the  end 
more  powerful  than  any  force,  however  great,  which  opposed 
them. 

The  intelligent  races  which  resolve  to  be  guided  by  sound 
principles  will  successfully  overcome  the  evil  iufluence  of  any 
Great  Power  not  acting  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  humanity 
and  justice. 

The  blood  of  the  victims  calls  to  the  European  Congress : 
*  Open  your  doors  to  all  free  and  civilised  nations ' — *  Inter- 
national Keform ' — ^  The  right  of  deciding  war  belongs  to  the 
universal  suffrage  of  the  nation.' 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Quill  (Dublin)  was  inclined  to  take  the  optimist  view  of  the 
writer  of  the  third  Paper  (His  Excellency  Don  Arturo  De  Marcoartu) 
rather  than  the  pessimist  conclusions  of  Sir  Sherston  Baker  and  Mr. 
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Carmichael,  the  authors  of  the  first  and  second  essays.  One  of  the 
most  fiivourite  ways  of  answering  the  proposition  of  nniyersal  inter- 
national arbitration  was  the  popular  objection  that  human  nature  had 
always  remained  the  same.  Eminent  men  of  all  times  and  in  all 
countries  had  said  that,  notwithstanding  the  gloss  and  varnish  of  civili- 
sation, all  the  darker  passions  still  existed  in  the  human  breast.  As 
long,  tbey  observed,  as  the  force  of  revenge  and  the  other  darker 
passions  remained,  all  the  gloss  of  civilisation  would  be  powerless  to 
suppress  their  outcome.  Ecraitez  le  Russe  et  vans  trouverez  un  Tartare 
was,  they  said,  a  principle  which  applied  to  humanity  at  large.  But, 
despite  the  popular  mode  of  pooh-poohing  the  idea  of  international 
arbitration  by  asserting  its  impracticability,  there  was  fair  proof  that 
the  force  of  the  proposition  would  at  no  distant  date  vividly  dawn 
upon  the  world,  and  that  the  prophetic  picture  of  Tennyson,  although 
drawn  in  one  of  the  highest  flights  of  poetic  fervour,  would  some  day 
be  realised — 

*  When  the  -war- drum  throbs  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flag  is  furVd, 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world/ 

a  gradual  approach  was  being  made  towards  that  desired  consumma- 
tion as  the  means  of  settling  disputes  among  nations.     Whether  the 
cause  was  a  just  or  a  wrong  one,  savages  always  settled  disputes  by  the 
sword  or  the  bowie-knife,  but  as  civilisation  advanced  there  was  a 
growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  disputing  nations  to  justify  their  pro- 
ceedings under  the  colour  of  right.     The  language  of  Grotius  was 
always  the  colour  thrown  over  their  wars  by  modern  nations — nullum 
ItUum  nisi  necessarium.     It  was  remarkable  that  so  many  impending, 
or  probable,  wars  had  been  averted  of  late  years  by  recourse  to  arbitra- 
tion.   There  was  the  '  Alabama '  case,  in  respect  of  which  England 
paid  to  the  United  States  their  claim  of  £4,000,000  sterling,  and  then, 
as  a  kind  of  salve  to  the  pride  of  John  Bull,  £400,000  was  paid  by 
America  to  England,  after  the  mixed  commisHion  had  carefully  investi- 
gated  the  claims  submitted  to  their  consideration.     In  1875  Marshal 
MacMahon,  aa  President  of  the  French  Republic,  delivered  an  award 
in  the  Delagoa  Bay   case,  and  thereby  settled  a  dispute   between 
England  and  Portugal  as  to  the  possession  of  that  and  surrounding 
territory.     Disputes   between  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  also  between 
China  and  Japan,  had  been  settled  by  arbitration.     Above  all  these 
'vras  the  great  international  arbitration  at  Berlin,  in  which  the  foremost 
statesmen  of  Europe  took  part,  a  prominent  position  being  occupied 
by  the  late  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  amongst  the  leading  representatives 
of  the  greatest  nations  in  the  world.     During  the  last  ten  years  no 
fewer  than  twenty  difficult,  dangerous,  and  perplexing  questions  had 
been  determined  by  arbitration  instead  of  the  arbitrament  of  war — a 
fact  showing  most  conclusively  that,  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes, 
the  principle  of  international  arbitration  was  triumphing.     Although 
there  was  yet  no  settled  scheme  of  international  arbitration,  casual 
arbitration  had  in  recent  years  averted  several  wars  in  which  the  loss 
of  hmnan  life  would  have  doubtless  been  enormous.     Because  every 
war  was  not  averted,  would  that  justify  the  conclusion  that  international 
u;bitration  was  only  a  dream?      There  were  certainly  cases  when 
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violent  passions  swept  away  all  reason,  and  war  was  resorted  to ;  biit 
the  bullet  did  not  determine  which  disputant  was  in  the  right  and 
which  was  in  the  wrong ;  the  cannon-ball,  when  discharged,  did  not 
decide  who  was  guilty  of  iniquity  and  who  had  right  on  his  side.  The 
view  of  His  Excellency,  who  read  the  third  Paper,  contained  the  germ 
of  practical  reality.  Facts  declared  that  the  principle  was  &r  frcnn 
being  Utopian ;  it  was  in  actual  operation,  though  it  had  not  been 
embodied  in  a  scheme  as  yet. 

Mr.  Dudley  Field  (New  York)  did  not  think  the  world  was  yet 
ripe  for  the  adoption  of  the  principle  embodied  in  the  early  part  of  the 
special  question,  viz.,  periodical  meetings  of  representatives  of  various 
States  for  the  purpose  desired.     With  regard  to  the  general  quesdon  of 
arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes,  no  one  would 
deny  that  war  was  a  monstrous  evil.     It  was  recorded  by  Moore  that 
the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  driving  with  Sir  Walter  Scott» 
actually  shed  tears  as,  reflecting  on  his  battles,  he  exclaimed,  '  There  is 
nothing  worse  than  a  battle  gained,  except  a  battle  lost.'     Of  all  the 
evils  that  afflicted  mankind  war  was  the  greatest.     One  of  the  most 
unreasonable  things  in  the  world,  that  no  philosopher,  no  Christian 
could   uphold   for  a   moment,  was  war,   involving  the   slaughter  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  beings,  most  of  them  innocent  of  anj 
participation  in  the  dispute,  whether  between  Governments  or  other 
Powers.     What,  then,  was  the  remedy  for  the  evil  ?     There  was  none 
but  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  by  a  conference  of  the  Powers  con- 
cerned, or  by  submitting  the  question  to  some  third  party.     This  had 
been  done  in  minor  disputes.    At  one  time  all  Europe  was  covered  with    \ 
castles,  :ind  fighting  for  their  occupation  was  constantly  going  on.    It    j 
might  in  that  case  have  been  said  as  in  this — *  Do  you  expect  to   ^ 
control  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  or  the  Sovereigns  of  Poictiers  ?     What 
is  the  use  of  binding,   or  attempting  to  bind,  by  any  agreement?* 
Society  could  not  exist  under  the  present  state  of  things,  and  if  a  body 
politic  could  not  be  formed  to  coerce  the  disputants,  there  must  be  an 
agreement  to  refer  the  matters  contested  to  the  settlement  of  a  third 
party.     He  hoped  it  would  in  time  become  a  settled  doctrine  of  inter- 
national law  that  a  nation  which   begins  a  war  before  an   earnest 
endeavour  to  settle  its  disputes  by  conference  and  arbitration  shall  be 
accounted  an  enemy  of  the  human  race.     What  was  the  objection  of 
Sir  S.  Baker  ?     That  all  questions  could  not  be  settled  by  arbitration. 
Granted.     But  did  that  prove  that  none  could  ?     Was  that  logic  any- 
where ?     Take  an  example.     It  was  a  long  age  before  Spain  acknow- 
ledged  the  independence  of  Holland.     He,  for  one,  would  not  have  had 
Holland,  if  Spain  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  that  country,  submit  to  .J 
arbitration  whether  she  should  be  free  or  not — never.     He  would  never 
submit  to  arbitration  whether  his  child  should  be  his.     There  w»e 
questions,  both  private  and  public,  that  you  did  not  submit  to  anybody, 
except  your  own  self.     You  dealt  with  them  as  between  yourself  and 
your  Maker ;  but  there  was  a  vast  number  of  questions,  and  they  wew 
the  greater  number,  which  you  could  settle  by  reference  to  a  third 
person.     "What  were  the  sanctions  of  a  treaty,  or  of  a  code,  which  was 
an  extended  treaty  ?     Were  there  no  sanctions  except  that  of  force  t 
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WiB  not  the  law  of  honour  something  ?     In  private  life  was  not  a  debt 
of  honour  more  sacred  than  a  debt  of  law  ?     In   the  case   of  the 
*  Alabama,'  did  England  pay  the  claim  of  the  United  States  from  fear  ? 
Was  it  because  she  thought  the  American  forces  would  come  over  and 
batter  down  Liverpool,  to  be  followed  by  the  English  power  going 
across  the  Atlantic  to  batter  down  New  York  ?     No ;  England  paid 
the  money  because  she  agreed  to  pay  it,  and  she  agreed  to  abide  by  the 
arbitration  of  five  'cute  men  sitting  together  at  a  table.     Like  a  noble, 
generous  nation,   she  discharged  the  claim  without  saying  a  word, 
although  there  were  many  persons  who  thought  the  award  was  not 
quite  enough.     The  argument,  that  because  you  could  not  enforce  an 
agreement  to  submit,  was  in  reality  no  argument  at  all,  except  against 
all  agreement  whatever.     An  anawer  to  the  whole  argument  against 
arbitration  was  contained  in  the  cogent  facts  quoted  by  Mr.  Quill  from 
a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Richard,  M.P.,  at  the  Cologne  Conference  of  the 
Aaodation  for  the  Reform  and  Codification  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 
Since  the  formation  of  that  association  there  had  been  thirty  inter- 
national arbitrations  without  which  there  would  have  been  war,  in- 
cluding the  famous  arbitration  at  Berlin.     But  for  that  assembling  of 
the  Powers,  the  whole  of  the  European  continent,  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  Constantinople,  and  from  Constantinople  to  Gibraltar,  would  have 
been  in  a  state  of  war.     Whether  the  settlement  of  the  seventeen  or 
eighteen  questions  in  dispute  was  a  just  or  an  unjust  settlement  at  that 
Berlin  Conference,  it  was  far  better  than  any  war  that  could  happen. 
The  American  civil  war  had  been  cited  as  an  instance  of  the  inability 
to  make  nations  abide  by  agreements ;  but,  he  asked,  was  that  experi> 
ment  likely  to  be  repeated  ?     No ;  that  war  had  settled  for  ever,  so  far 
aa  the  American  nation  was  concerned,  that  no  party  would  seek  again 
to  break  a  contract.     War  must  be  greatly  prevented  by  encouraging 
pacific  relations,  and  especially  by  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  all 
men  that  war  was  a  horrible  thing  at  the  best,  and  in  most  cases  a 
<headful  crime.     The  dissemination  of  that  idea  would  tend  to  induce 
oadona  to  refer  their  disputes  to  conferences,  or  if  that  could  not  be 
^e,  to  agree  to  have  them  determined  by  a  third  party. 

Mr.  Tito  Paguardini  (London)  approved  of  the  last  Paper  because 
it  sustained  hope  with  regard  to  this  question,  whereas  the  first  and 
second  learned  Papers  killed  it.  The  latter  looked  a  little  too  much  to 
the  past,  but  the  former  considered  the  views  of  the  present  generation, 
which  were  more  advanced  than  some  persons  appeared  to  imagine. 
The  post  had  its  lessons,  but  history  only  repeats  itself  when  all  the 
principal  circumstances  are  the  same ';  and  steam,  electricity,  and  the 
▼ast  extension  of  printing  have  so  altered  these  circumstances  by  facili- 
tating the  intercommunication  of  nations,  that  we  should  not  frame  our 
present  conduct  exclusively  upon  its  teachings.  A  public  opinion  was 
now  being  formed  on  this  question.  Those  who  would,  ere  long,  have 
ft  predominating  Toice  in  the  government  of  the  country,  viz.,  the  whole 
hody  of  the  nation,  through  universal  suffrage,  had  been  educated,  or 
were  educating  themselves,  into  a  hatred  of  war.  The  Workmen's 
l^€aoe  Association  was  providing  this  kind  of  education  ;  it  had  more 
t^  1,000  agents  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  these  agents  were 
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representative  of  all  the  intellectual  working  classes ;  they  were  either 
presidents  or  secretaries  of  the  different  workmen's  unions,  and  thej 
represented  the  opinions  of  the  whole  of  their  body,  because  they  could 
not  send  up  a  vote  to  London  except  by  consent  of  the  whole  body  to 
which  they  belonged.  In  that  sense,  therefore,  the  Workmen's  Peace 
Association  might  be  said  to  represent  nearly  half  a  million  of  those 
who  formed  the  nerves  and  sinews  of  armies.  These  men  had  deter- 
mined on  peace.  At  the  Trades  Union  Congress  held  in  London 
latel}'  they  were  all  in  favour  of  peace.  About  four  years  ago  the  same 
principles  were  communicated  to  Italian  workmen  in  an  addresK, 
written  by  himself  in  the  name  of  the  Workmen's  Peace  Association  in 
London,  and  circulated  to  the  extent  of  10,000  copies  amongst  all  the 
workmen's  unions  in  Italy.  Public  opinion  in  Italy  was  stirred  on  the 
question.  The  address  was  much  discussed  in  the  local  press,  and  a 
year  later,  at  Milan,  an  International  Peace  Association  was  established. 
At  the  inaugural  meeting,  held  in  the  largest  theatre  of  Milan,  there 
were  present  amongst  the  speakers  a  large  number  of  Italian  deputies 
and  senators ;  delegates  also  attended  from  all  parts  of  Italy ;  and  on 
the  vote  being  taken  it  was  found  to  be  in  &vour  of  international  arbi- 
tration as  against  war.  A  similar  gathering  was  held  in  Paris  three 
years  ago ;  and  now  that  between  seven  and  eight  million  landowners 
in  France  had  a  decided  voice  in  the  government  of  the  nation,  he  felt 
sure  that  the  next  assembly  would  be  absolutely  a  peace-legislating 
assembly.  The  Tunisian  war  was  unpopular  in  France.  The  people 
were  taken  unawares  respecting  that  war,  as  it  was  entered  upon  before 
they  hardly  knew  of  it.  The  Government  of  France- became  unpopular, 
partly  in  consequence  of  their  war  policy.  The  fault  was  rather  on 
the  part  of  two  or  three  men,  remnants,  probably,  of  the  old  warlike 
empire,  than  on  the  part  of  President  Gr^vy.  It  was  they,  and  not  he, 
who  started  the  war,  and  now  they  were  most  anxious  that  somethisg 
should  be  done  one  way  or  the  other,  because  they  feared  the  votes  of 
the  people.  The  Germans  showed  their  detestation  of  war  by  emi- 
grating— the  only  course  they  could  take.  Mr.  Richard,  M.P.,  had 
travelled  all  over  Europe  and  America  on  his  peaceful  mission,  ad- 
dressing the  Ministers  and  legislative  bodies  of  all  the  different  nations, 
including  five  of  the  most  enlightened,  viz.,  England,  France,  Italy, 
Belgium,  and  Holland.  The  Sotndinavian  States,  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  had  passed  resolutions  in  their  l^islative  assemblies 
in  favour  of  arbitration.  The  formation  of  this  public  opinion  would 
cast  into  the  shade  all  the  fears  that  were  founded  merely  on  past  facts. 
These  past  facts  were  neither  induced  nor  directed  by  public  opinion. 
Sovereigns  made  wars,  and  people  were  obliged  to  fight  them  oat 
without  being  asked.  The  wars  of  the  last  century  had  public  opinion 
in  England  against  them.  But  public  opinion  was  then  powerless. 
Had  the  great  mass  of  the  English  people  been  consulted,  they  would 
not  have  gone  to  war  with  France  in  the  last  century.  He  believed 
that  the  press  of  Europe  would  now  make  its  influence  felt  in  this 
question,  and  cause  the  influence  of  the  million  to  stop  the  ambition  of 
the  few.  As  to  the  argument  that  human  nature  was  always  the  same, 
and  that  we  were  naturally  a  fighting  race,  he  denied  ^at  we  were 
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Datorallj  a  fighting  race.  We  were  an  active  race,  and  there  was  ample 
scope  for  activity  in  fighting  rocks,  and  seas,  and  deserts ;  for  example,  he 
wodd  onlj  mention  cutting  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  o£  Suez,  forming 
the  Panama  Canal,  or  the  piercing  the  Alps.  These  were  natural  enemies 
vbich  invited  attack,  and  which  did  not  retaliate.  We  were  getting 
out  of  the  state  of  savageism,  and  with  the  advance  of  civilisation 
would  come  progress  in  regard  to  this  question.  What  had  conunenced 
with  duelling  would  end  in  the  arbitration  of  an  international  congress. 
In  his  work,  entitled  Essai  sur  VAnalogie  des  Langues^  and  published 
in  Paris  in  1847,  he  advocated  an  international  congress,  the  members 
of  which  should  be  freely  elected,  not  as  representatives  of  a  court,  not 
purely  as  diplomatists,  but  men  that  each  nation  by  universal  su&rage 
should  send  up  for  a  specified  time — say  for  three  or  five  years — men 
of  eminence  in  whom  people  would  have  the  greatest  confidence.  A 
congress  thus  constituted  would  be  of  the  nature  of  an  international 
Parliament.  With  regard  to  the  place  where  such  a  parliament  should 
auemble,  he  would  recommend  Constantinople,  which  seemed  created 
bjr  Providence  for  such  a  purpose,  and  which  ought  to  be  neither 
Turkish,  nor  Russian,  nor  even  Greek.  Politically  it  ought  to  be  a  free 
town,  an  independent,  neutral,  central  city,  where  every  nation,  great 
and  small,  should  be  represented. 

Mr.  Griffith  (London)  remarked  that  writers  upon  international 
law  and  jurisprudence  generally  stated   that  some  obligations  were 
imperfect  and  some  perfect.     By  an  imperfect  obligation  they  meant 
not  one  that  was  not  binding  in  conscience,  but  one  that  had  not  the 
sanction  of  a  legal  force  to  carry  it  out.     In  that  respect,  undoubtedly, 
municipal  law  had  the  advantage  over  international  law,  and  if  any- 
thing could  be  done  by  which  we  might  cause  international  law  to 
approach  thereto,  it  would  certainly  be  a  great  improvement.     Mr. 
Dudley  Field  had  observed  that  there  were  some  obligations  which 
R«ted  between  man  and  his  conscience,  between  man  and  his  Maker* 
It  was  sought  to  give  greater  force  to  those  obligations  of  natural  law, 
by  clothing  them  with  the  legal  sanction  and  ibrce  of  some  tribunal ; 
but  the  question  arose  whether  such  an  improvement  was  feasible  and 
practicable.     Sir  S.  Baker  had  adduced  the  armed  neutrality  and  Holy 
Alliance  as  instances  of  treaty  failures  and  consequent  wars,  but  those 
cases  were  perJectly  distinguishable  from  the  question   under  con- 
sideration.    The  armed  neutrality  and  Holy  Alliance  were  treaties  de- 
signed not  for  the  purpose  of  settling  disputes  which  might  not  arise, 
but  for  bringing  the  parties  together  upon  a  perfectly  novel  principle, 
ttd  enforcing  that  principle,  if  necessary,  by  an  appeal  to  arms  or 
by  other  means.     The  principle  of  armed  neutrality  was  to  maintain 
the  maritime  supremacy  of  the  European  nations  against  the  ascen- 
dency of  England.     The  principle  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  which  was 
brought  forward  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  other  Sovereigns,  was 
^  the  revolutionary  excesses  had  been  so  great  that  the  European 
p>Temment8  ought  to  be  united  and,  if  possible,  stop   any  further 
RTolntion.     But  what  had  that  to  do  with  the  present  question  ?     The 
ttlebrated  statesman,  Mr.  Canning,  declared  that  such  a  principle  could 
fiot  be  adopted  in  English  politics.     It  was  a  principle  altogether  ab- 
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horrent  to  the  English  nation.  Therefore,  the  failure  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  to  carry  out  its  projects  was  no  argument  against  the  propo- 
sition of  international  arbitration.  With  reference  to  human  nature,  it 
was  because  human  nature  was  bad,  and  some  statesmen  were  am- 
bitious, and  many  politicians  selfish,  that  the  law  was  required  to  keep 
order,  to  uphold  the  right,  put  down  the  wrong,  protect  the  weak,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  reduce  the  oppressor.  These  arguments  appeared  to 
afford  reasons  for  a  still  further  improvement  of  the  law,  not  for  retro- 
grading and  going  back.  As  to  the  question  of  fact,  was  this  proposal 
likely  to  be  successful  ?  The  great  improvements  which  had  taken 
place  in  public  opinion,  in  modern  times,  certainly  gave  force  and 
sanction  to  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  to  settle  disputes  by  arbi- 
tration, within  the  last  generation.  Besides  those  already  mentioned, 
there  was  the  boundary  dispute  between  Switzerland  and  Italy,  the 
Seistan  Arbitration,  and  the  Asiatic  Arbitration,  presided  over  by 
Ex-President  Grant.  Japan  and  Pern  had  followed  in  the  right  path 
by  preferring  the  decision  of  honourable  men  to  the  doubtful  arbitra- 
ment of  war.  The  cases  were  numerous.  Here  was  the  Halifax 
(N.S.)  Fishery  Commission,  the  mutual  action  of  the  two  republics  of 
France  and  Nicaragua,  with  reference  to  the  question  of  the  seizure 
of  a  French  ship  by  the  government  of  Nicaragua.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  had  averted  a  European  war.  With 
such  instances  of  successful  arbitration  the  question  had  gone  beyond 
the  province  of  mere  desire,  and  had  proved  to  be  feasible  and  practi- 
cable. This  system  of  reference  would  have  the  additional  advantage 
of  exercising  influence  in  deciding  disputes  affecting  the  property  of 
private  persons.  The  reference  of  these  latter  questions  would  have  to 
be  made  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  governments  concerned.  The 
international  marriage  law  question  was  suitable  for  reference  to  such 
a  tribunal,  since  there  were  conflicting  views  with  regard  to  it  among 
different  States.  Disputes  concerning  maritime  law,  and  law  relating 
to  charter  parties,  might,  with  great  wisdom,  be  referred  to  international 
arbitration  for  the  redress  of  anomalies.  The  writer  of  the  first  Paper 
had  spoken  of  an  international  law  as  a  collection  of  customs.  To 
that  statement  exception  might  be  taken.  The  ablest  authorities  upon 
international  law  divided  it  into  parts — that  constituted  by  the  law  of 
nature,  and  that  called  positive  law  resting  on  treaty  and  agreement. 
Had  the  writers  of  the  Papers  once  admitted  that  division,  they  would 
have  been  obliged  to  pay  more  regard  than  they  had  done  to  those  im- 
portant principles  which  actuated  human  nature  generally.  Inter- 
national law  usually  applied  to  the  nations  of  Christendom — ^those 
nations  which  professed  Christianity  and  followed  the  principles  and 
law  of  Christendom.  But  the  law  of  nature  affected  savages  and 
barbarians  as  well  as  others;  it  ruled  Mohamedans  no  less  than 
Christians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  China  no  less  than  the  inhabitants 
of  America.  The  Japanese  were  subject  to  the  same  law ;  recently 
they  had  entered  into  treaties  with  us,  and  there  was  now  a  Japanese 
ambassador  at  St.  James's.  If,  however,  a  court  of  arbitration  were 
established,  a  common  ground  would  be  found  on  which  we  could 
associate  with  Mohamedajis,  Japanese,  and  Chinese,  and  we  might  per- 
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haps  instruct  them  in  other  principles,  including  those  possibly  of 
Christianity  itself.  With  regard  to  public  opinion  in  England,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  growing  daily  in  favour  of  the  principle 
of  arbitration.  Not  many  days  since,  he  attended  the  Methodist 
CEcumenical  Conference,  at  which  were  present  a  considerable  number 
of  American  delegates — ^men  whose  influence  sometimes  turned  the 
election  of  the  President  of  the  United  States — and  at  the  Conference 
resolutions  were  passed  in  favour  of  arbitration.  That  was  a  proof  of  the 
fiwt  that  public  opinion  was  becoming  more  enlightened  and  powerful 
upon  this  question,  and  that,  if  any  Government  should  see  its  way  to 
refer  its  disputes  to  arbitration,  it  would  have  the  mass  of  mankind 
TOting  with  it. 

Professor  H.  Brougham  Leech  (University  of  Dublin)  regarded 
this  question  as  the  most  important  one  proposed  for  discussion  at 
the    Congress.     Considering  the  number  of  persons   whose   interests 
were    concerned    in   its  proper  solution,  that   person   would  be   the 
greatest  benefactor  of  the  human  race  who  could  propound  a  really 
practicable  scheme  having  the  effect  which,  however  they  might  now  dis- 
agree as  to  the  means,  they  were  unanimous  in  desiring.     He,  for  one, 
however,  did  not  approach  the  consideration  of  the  question  in  anything 
like  a  sanguine  spirit.     Efforts  had  been  made  in  ancient  times  as  well 
as  in  our  own  to  put  a  stop  to  war  by  means  of  arbitration ;  yet  after 
a  lapse  of  upwards  of  two  thousand  years,  including  eighteen  centuries 
of  Christianity,  it  did  not  seem  that  much  progress  had  been  made. 
Allusions  had  been  made  by  the  essayists  to  some  of  these  ancient 
arbitrations.     He  would  mention  a  most  remarkable  chapter  in  the 
history  of  that  subject.     In  the  course  of  the  quarrel  which  led  up  to 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  Athenians  more  than  once  offered  to  submit 
to  a  reference  upon  the  whole  question  ;  this  offer  was  refused  by  the 
Spartans  though  pressed  upon  them  by  their  King  Archidamus,  who 
declared  that  it  was  not  lawful  {vofiifwv)  to  proceed  before  trial  against 
one  who  offered  such  satisfaction.     In  the  discussion  before  the  Athenian 
Assembly,  Pericles,  as  reported  by  Thucydides,  dwelt  strongly  upon 
this  refusal,  and  in  doing  so  laid  down  the  principle  in  words  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  resolution  on  this  subject  proposed  at  the  Brussels 
Conference  in  1873,  and  almost  identical  Avith  those  used  by  Mr.  Dudley 
Field  in  the  present  discussion.     He  declared  that  States  of  equal  rank, 
before  appealing  to  arms  should  endeavour  to  find  by  means  of  arbitra- 
tion a  peaceful  solution  of  the  questions  at  issue.    That  was  an  interesting 
&ct  to  note :  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  both  Pericles  and  Archidamus 
were  honest  in  the  expression  of  their  anxiety  to  substitute  arbitration 
for   war;    and    their   readiness  to   adopt  this  course,   showing   that 
they  thought  it  possible  to  obtain  a  fair  tribunal,  was  a  valuable 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  public  morality*  of  that  remote  period. 
The  words  of  Grotius  were  hardly  applicable  to  the  present  state  of 
affidrs ;  he  recommended  that  international  disputes  should  be  settled 
by  States  not  interested  therein.     Now  in  these  modem  times,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  facilities  of  communication,  the  relations  of 
States  to  one  another  were  so  close,  and  their  ramifications  of  interest  so 
eztensiye,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  in  the  most  important  cases,  to  find 
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a  thoroughly  impartial  arbitratioD.  Notwithstanding  the  instances 
quoted — the  armed  neutrality — and  the  Holy  Alliance — no  sound  or  solid 
advance  had  yet  been  made  in  the  direction  of  a  practical  scheme  of 
arbitration.  These  instances,  he  thought,  were  rather  unhappy  ones. 
As  for  the  armed  neutrality,  it  was  remarked  by  Manning  that  it  was 
difficult  to  find  anything  respectable  connected  with  it ;  and  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  which  England 
steadily  refused  to  join,  were  aware  that  by  its  interference  with  the 
constitutional  development  of  several  nations,  it  had  done  infinitely  more 
harm  than  good.  His  own  opinion  was,  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  establish  a  permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  and  even  if  it  were 
possible  an  executive  could  not  be  obtained  to  carry  out  its  decrees. 
The  reasons  were  not  far  to  seek ;  the  interests  of  the  several  States — 
the  maritime  and  the  continential,  the  large  and  the  small — ^were  so 
confiicting  that  it  was  difficult  to  induce  them  to  agree  even  upon  ques- 
tions much  simpler  than  this.  He  would  illuntrate  this  by  the  declara- 
tion of  Paris;  it  consisted  of  four  simple  propositions :  (1)  the  abolition 
of  privateering ;  (2)  the  neutral  fiag  covers  enemy's  goods,  contraband 
excepted ;  (3)  iJie  enemy's  fiag  covers  neutral  goods,  contraband 
excepted ;  (4)  blockades,  to  be  binding,  must  be  efiective.  One  might 
suppose  that  propositions  so  simple  as  these  would  be  universally  accepted ; 
yet  the  interests  of  the  United  States  were  found  to  be  so  different  from 
those  of  the  other  Powers,  that  they  refused  to  set  their  seal  to  that 
declaration,  without  the  introduction  of  a  further  condition  to  which  the 
States  of  Europe  could  not  agree.  Again,  when  the  Brussels  Conference 
met  in  1874  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  laws  and  usages  of  war- 
fare, the  interests  of  large  and  small  States  were  found  to  be  so  diverse, 
that  on  several  important  questions,  including  that  as  to  the  right  of  a 
population  to  rise  en  masse,  no  definite  conclusion  could  be  attained. 
Now  if  on  such  questions  as  these  harmony  could  not  be  established, 
how  could  States  be  expected  to  submit  to  arbitration  difierences  which 
might  afiect  their  dignity,  their  honour,  and  even  their  existence?  The 
instances  cited  as  cases  of  successful  arbitration  did  not  serve  its  advo- 
cates much.  They  almost  invariably  had  reference  to  questions  about 
which  the  States  concerned  would  not  in  any  event  have  gone  to  war. 
He  alluded  to  the  Geneva  Arbitration,  and  others  of  that  class.  As  to 
the  Congress  of  Berlin,  he  was  greatly  surprised  to  hear  it  called  an 
arbitration — ^and  those  who  used  such  an  argument  betrayed  the  weak- 
ness of  their  position.  It  would  be  more  correctly  described  as  a 
meeting  of  the  representatives  of  various  Powei-s,  who  had  ut  their  own 
instance,  and  without  waiting  to  be  asked  by  the  belligerents,  arranged 
to  take  part  in  the  settlement  of  questions  of  vital  interest  to  them- 
selves, a  course  which  the  Treaty  of  Paris  fully  entitled  them  to  take. 
It  thus  lacked  the  essential  conditions  of  an  arbitration — the  impartiality 
produced  by  disinterestedness.  With  regard  to  the  view  supported  by 
Mr.  Dudley  Field,  that  a  State  which  refused  to  submit  to  arbitration, 
should  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  human  race,  he  for  one  could 
not  concur  in  that  sentiment  Mr.  Field  himself  had  admitted  that 
there  were  questions  upon  which  the  persons  concerned  should  not  in 
any  case  submit  to  arbitration — ^a  £Either,  for  instance,  should  not  allow 
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the  question  of  his  right  to  his  own  child  to  be  decided  thus.   But  might* 

not  nations  also  justly  maintain  the  same  position  ?     And  who,  except 

the  State  immediately  oonoerned,  was  to  be  the  judge  upon  such  points? 

Why  should  a  nation  submit  to  arbitration  upon  a  matter  of  clear  right  ? 

And  why  should  it  be  condemned  for  refusing  to  make  such  submission  ? 

There  had  been  nations  in  the  past,  and  would  be  others  in  the  future, 

nvho,  like  the  Danes  in  1663,  even  though  defeat  was  certain,  would  prefer 

to  write  upon  their  native  soil,  in  the  blood  of  their  citizens,  their  protest 

against  what  they  considered  to  be  tyranny  and  injustice.     He  was  of 

opinion  that  mediation  offered  many  advantages  which  arbitration  did  not 

possess,  and  that  it  was  a  more  practical  and  reliable  means  of  effecting 

the  object  in  view.     It  gained  time  and  allowed  the  disputants  to  cool ; 

and  in  particular,  it  did  not  bind  them  to  accept  the  recommenHations 

of  the  mediation,  and  thus  exposed  them  to  no  risk  of  being  obliged  to 

reject  an  award  by  which  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  abide.     They 

would  best  advance  in  the  direction  oF  permanent  peace  by  bringing  to 

bear  upon  international  relations  a  spirit  of  justice  and  forbearance,  and 

losing  no  opportunity  of  recommending  the  settlement  of  disputes  through 

these  peaceful  but  not  compulsory  methods,  in  preference  to  the  *  stern 

arbitrament  of  war.' 

Mr.  Tallack  (London)  said  that,  in  view  of  this  discu^ion,  he 
addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  H.  Bichard,  M.P.,  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet 
quoted  by  previous  speakers,  entitled  The  Recent  Progress  of  Inter^ 
naticmal  Arbitration^  asking  his  opinion  on  the  question  as  it  appeared 
on  the  programme.  With  respect  to  the  proposed  '  periodical  meet- 
ings of  representatives  of  various  States  to  which  all  disputed  inter- 
national questions  should  be  referred,'  Mr,  Richard  stated  tliat,  if  such 
representatives  met  of  their  own  accord  without  being  appointed 
by  their  respective  Governments,  they  would  have  no  authority  what- 
ever,  any  more  than  a  similar  number  of  private  persons.  Mr.  Tallack, 
then  speaking  from  his  own  point  of  view,  remarked  that  it  was 
in  the  highest  degree  unlikely  that  Governments  would  depute  their 
authority  to  such  a  body.  But  so  far  the  present  discussion  did 
not  contemplate  an  international  congress  consisting  of  private  indi* 
viduals  lor  the  purpose  of  arbitration ;  the  drift  of  opinion  went 
rather  in  the  direction  of  a  congress  composed  of  official  personagea 
The  endeavour  should  be  to  proceed  on  the  beaten  lines  of  diplomacy, 
and  avoid  innovations.  The  Berlin  Conference  was  partially  one  of 
arbitration.  The  line  between  mediation  and  arbitration  could  not  be 
clearly  drawn,  at  least  in  many  instances.  Although  the  Berlin  Con^ 
ference  was  a  peace  congress,  so  far  as  it  prevented  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia,  which  was  not  improbable  at  the  time,  it  was  not 
a  peace  congress  so  far  as  Russia  and  Turkey  were  concerned ;  it  was 
convened  too  late  to  effect  that  purpose.  What  he  desired  was  that 
such  congresses  should  be  convened  beforehand.  The  necessity  of  such 
a  proceeding  was  shown  by  the  course  of  the  Franco-German  war. 
Difficult  disputes  often  arose  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  as  speedily 
culminated  in  deadly  conflict  between  two  great  nations,  in  spite  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  Paris  Congress  of  1856,  that  all  nations  before 
going  into  war  should  submit  their  disputes  to  arbitration  or  mediation. 
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What  he  desired  was,  not  merely  official  diplomatic  congreraes,  like 
those  of  Paris  and  Berlin,  but  a  standing  official  committee,  appointed 
only  by  sach  congresses,  in  the  first  instance,  but  with  power  to  call 
together  another  such  congress  immediately   any  imminent  danger 
arose.     If  such  a  standing  committee  were  established,  there  would 
probably  be  evolved  from  it  a  demand  for  some  more  elaborate  and  syste- 
matic code  of  international  law  than  existed  at  present  for  the  guidance 
alike  of  the  standing  committee  itself  and  of  the  congresses  it  might  con- 
vene.    Some  persons  might  say  there  is  no  code  of  international  law, 
but  only  a  collection  of  customs.     That  suggested   the  desirability 
of  inviting  the  law  faculties  of  the  great  universities  of  the  world  to 
send  representatives  to  prepare,  not  for  authoritative  acceptance,  but  by 
way  of  recommendation  to  the  central  executive,  a  code  of  laws.     Mr. 
Dudley  Field  had  rendered  valuable  contributions  in  that  direction  by 
drawing  up  such  b  code,  and  jurists  of  cosmopolitan  fame  might  be 
requested  to  make  a  similar  contribution.    With  n^ard  to  the  standing 
committee,  there  was  a  recommendation  of  a  former  committee  of -the 
Social  Science  Association  which  might  be  carried  out  in  the  present 
case.     The  recommendation,  which  had  reference  to  the  celebrated  Pro- 
tocol of  the  Paris  Congress  of  1856,  was  that,  instead  of  the  different 
nations  being  invited  to  submit  their  disputes  to  arbitration  before 
going  to  war,  they  should  be  bound  to  submit  them  in  the  first  place 
by  treaty  obligations.     It  was  likely  that  a  recommendation  of  that 
nature  would  receive  practical  support,  if  it  were  communicated  to  a 
standing  committee  such  as  he  had  indicated.     In  the  Queen's  Speech, 
after  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  which  finally  settled 
the  '  Alabama '  question,  Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  state  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  had  concurred  with  her  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  amicable  reference,  which  was  proclaimed  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  which  she  rejoiced  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
recommending  by  her  example.     Sanction  to  the  same  principle  had 
been  given  by  President  after  President  of  the  United  States.     There 
were  one  or  two  fallacies  underlying  Sir  S.  Baker^s  Paper,  and  also  the 
observations  of  Professor  Leech.     While  he  thoroughly  recognised  the 
pacific  desires  of  those  gentlemen,  he  thought  they  assumed  too  much 
that  the  tribunals  of  arbitration  must  be  authoritative  tribunals,  and 
support  their  decision  ultimately  by  the  sword.     The  advocates  of 
arbitration  did  not  expect  such  a  conclusion ;  their  view  was  that  arbi- 
tration must  rest  all  its  force  on  moral  power,  because  the  very  object 
of  arbitration  was  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  sword.     It  might  be  ob- 
jected that  mere  reliance  on  reason  was  of  itself  a  weak  support.     Not 
so :  it  did  apply  to  extreme  cases  where  the  nations  concerned  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  submit  to  arbitration.     The  'Trent 'affair  in 
1861  was  a  difficult  question,  and  required  delicate   treatment;    it 
almost  involved  us  in  a  war  with  America,  but  what  occurred  ofiered 
a  striking  example  of  the  force  of  moral  power.     The  great  Powers  of 
Burope  gave  it  as  the  united  expression  of  their  judgment  that  the 
United  States  Government  was  in  the  wrong  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  law  of  nations,  and  this  simple  expression  carried  decisive  weight. 
How  much  more  weight  would  attach  to  a  deliberately,  prepared  ex- 
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prenion  as  to  international  law,  agreed  upon  by  all  the  great  nations ! 
With  regard  to  the  iailure  of  certain  congresses,  such  as  that  at  Brussels, 
because  certain  nations  did  not  agree  with  the  others,  the  position  of 
the  advocates  of  arbitration  waa  this :  if,  for  instance,  the  United 
States  could  not  agree  with  other  Powers  as  to  privateering,  then 
the  time  had  not  come  for  embodying  that  principle  in  the  law 
of  nations  or  code  of  international  law.  Such  a  code  should  con- 
sist of  simple,  great  principles,  which,  in  the  time  of  peace  or  non- 
excitement,  the  majority  of  the  great  Powers  (never,  of  course,  ex- 
cluding America)  had  deliberately  accepted,  and  not  in  any  case 
where  there  had  been  serious  disagreement. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Edge  (Dublin),  in  supporting  the  views  embodied  in  the  two 
first  Papers,  paid  that  all  agreed  that  war  should  be  avoided  if  possible, 
and  that  arbitration  should  be  adopted  if  practicable.  He  thought 
also  they  were  all  agreed  that,  upon  certain  questions,  arbitration  was 
both  practicable  and  advisable — such  as  questions  like  the  Intei-national 
Postal  Union  and  the  marriage  laws — ^but  the  serious  point  for  con- 
sideration was  whether  at  any  time  arbitration,  on  any  gieat  and 
momentous  matter,  would  have  become  practicable.  With  respect  to 
the  particulnr  Powers  that  should  be  admitted,  several  speakers  .seemed 
to  tliink  that  all  nations  should  be  allowed  to  take  part,  however  small 
some  of  them  might  be.  He  certainly  thought  that  a  correct  view,  for 
the  smaller  nations  required  protection  rather  than  the  larger  Powers. 
Next,  were  nations  to  be  taken  as  they  were  at  present  ?  Poland  might 
say,  '  I  am  a  nation,  and  must  be  represented  ;  because  I  happen  to  be 
conquered,  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  be  stamped  out.'  There  was 
a  sort  of  arbitration,  by  the  way,  in  the  last  century  between  Austria 
and  Germany  and  Russia  to  annihilate  Poland,  which  did  not  present 
arbitration  in  a  invourable  light.  Then,  again,  the  Berlin  Conference 
could  not  be  fairly  called  an  arbitration,  at  which  arbitrators  met  to 
consider  questions  not  immediately  connected  with  the  nations  arbi- 
trating, but  affecting  some  semi-defunct  nations  and  their  territories. 
Another  point  was,  whether  the  questions  submitted  might  include  the 
restoration  of  territory  taken  by  one  nation  from  another.  Spain,  for 
instance,  might  ask  to  get  back  Gibraltar :  England,  in  such  a  case, 
might  argue,  '  Oh,  we  want  Gibraltar,  as  a  protection  to  the  highway 
to  India ; '  while  Spain  might  answer — *  You  must  go  some  other  way  ; 
what  right  had  you  to  take  Gibraltar  irom  us  ? '  Were  they  to  go 
hack  upon  such  questions?  There  was  also  the  question  of  the  di»- 
bandment  of  armies :  if  some  nations  that  employed  mercenaries  were 
deprived  of  that  power  they  would  be  defenceless,  whilst  it  would  not 
concern  Germany  at  all,  as  every  man  in  Germany  was  a  soldier. 
A  rule  applied  to  one  nation  would  not  apply  to  another.  The  whole 
question  was  one  of  details.  If  all  agreed  that  the  scheme  was  prac- 
ticable, let  it  be  adopted :  but  such  questions  as  he  had  mentioned 
could  not  be  submitted  to  arbitration  with  any  prospect  of  success.  A 
curious  question  raised  at  the  Berlin  Conference  was  as  to  what  language 
should  be  used.  The  first  language  of  diplomacy  was  French.  Prince 
Bismarck,  after  some  dispute  with  one  of  his  correspondents,  stated 
that  he  would  write  in  future  in  his  own  language.      The  Earl  of 
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Beaconfifield  adopted  English  at  the  Berlin  Conference.  A  further 
point  for  consideration  was  the  individual  merits  of  the  several  diplo- 
matists. No  doubt  individual  characteristics  would  predominate ;  in 
fact,  there  would  be  a  preference  shown  for  intellectual  champions, 
which  would  give  one  nation  an  undue  advantage  over  another — men 
who  commanded  force  of  character  would  overcome  the  timid  and  per- 
haps less  practised  rivals.  Again,  how  would  really  representative  men 
be  chosen  in  countries  when  there  was  no  true  representative  system. 
England,  being  highly  representative,  would  send  men  entitled  to 
reMpect,  and  to  be  regarded  as  champions;  but  what  champion  sent 
from  Ruf^sia,  a  despotic  Power,  however  individually  able,  would  re- 
present the  real  views  of  the  Russian  nation  ?  His  very  abilities 
might  make  him  misrepresent  them  the  more.  Professor  Leech  had  gone 
into  historical  research  to  show  that  attempts  at  arbitration  had  iailed 
in  former  times.  For  his  (Mr.  Edge's)  part,  he  thought  arbitration  would 
have  had  a  better  chance  of  success  then  than  it  had  now,  because  as 
th'ero  were  fewer  educated  men  then  than  now  the  vast  majority  would 
have  been  less  unwilling  to  give  in  to  the  educated  classes.  Even  if  the 
diploniatists  agreed  among  liiemselvep,  it  would  still  be  very  doubtful 
whether  the  nations,  whose  del^ates  they  were,  would  acquiesce  in 
their  decisions,  criticised  as  they  would  be  in  the  public  papers.  No 
doubt  there  were  many  questions  eminently  fit  for  arbitration,  but  there 
were  such  matters  as  nationalities  which  could  hardly  be  submitted  to 
a  tribunal  of  that  character  with  any  chance  of  success,  as  many  of 
the  leading  Powers  of  the  present  day  owed  their  vital  existence  to  the 
suppression  of  the  smaller  nationalities  of  which  they  were  composed. 

Mr.  J.  R.  WiOHASC  (t)ublin),  who  expressed  himself  strongly  in 
favour  of  substituting  arbitration  for  war,  held  that  the  workmen  of  this 
country  had  more  to  do  with  that  question  than  many  persons  were 
aWare  of;  and  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  he  described  the  objects  and 
principles  of  the  Workmen's  Peace  Association,  which  was  inaugurated 
at  a  public  meeting  in  St  James's  Hall,  London,  in  1870.  They 
were : — 

1.  To  advocate  the  settlement  of  all  international  disputes  by  arbi- 
tration, and  the  establishment  of  a  high  court  of  nations  ibr  that  pur- 
pose. 2.  To  place  before  our  countrymen  ,the  danger,  immorality,  and 
expense  of  standing  armies.  3.  To  at  all  times  ui^ge  upon  our  Parlia- 
mentary representatives,  that  in  the  interests  of  civilisation  and 
humanity,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  take  the  initiative  in  promoting  international  peace,  by  proposing  a 
large,  mutual,  and  simultanfous  reduction  of  all  armed  forces,  with  a 
view  to  their  entire  abolition. 

Unless  the  Government  of  the  country  settled  this  question  soon, 
the  working  men  would  settle  it  their  own  way,  by  refusing  to 
fight.  The  government  and  legislature  who  really  commenced  war 
sat  quietly  at  home,  while  the  working  men  had  to  do  all  the  fighting, 
many  of  their  families  being  afterwards  left  without  their  natural 
protectors.  One  difiSculty  in  the  way  of  the  Social  Science  Congress 
coming  to  a  decision  was  the  specific  form  in  which  the  question 
was  set  before  the  section.      That  difficulty  would  have   been  re- 
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moTed  if  the  qneation  had  been  stated  in  the  manner  described  by 
Mr.  D.  Field,  for  all  would  have  agreed  that  it  was  desirable  arbi- 
tration should  be  substituted  for  war  in  settling  international  disputes, 
since  reason  was  always  preferable  to  brute  force,  for  in  war,  whatever 
the  merits  of  the  case  might  be,  the  power  that  was  beaten  was  obliged 
to  submit.  It  had  been  objected  that,  in  burning  questions,  arbi- 
tration was  not  a  practicable  mode  of  settlement,  as  it  might  be  in  the 
case  of  a  postal  union  or  similar  dispute;  but  was  not  the  '  Alabama ' 
case  a  burning  question,  and  it  was  settled  by  arbitration?  He 
for  one  could  not  understand  why,  when  men  of  business  and  others 
were  willing  to  have  their  disputes  settled  by  arbitration,  nations 
should  not  adopt  similar  means  in  order  to  avert  the  fearful  evils  of 
war. 

Mr.  A.  DuNX  (London),  though  not  a  jurist,  was  dispoiaed  to  offer  a 
few  practical  criticisms.  The  statement,  that  past  experience  inclined 
strongly  to  the  view  that  the  reference  o£  international  disputes  to  the 
representatives  of  the  various  states  concerned  would  be  far  from  de- 
sirable, seemed  to  him  very  strange.  Modern  experience  was  apparently 
shut  out  of  sight  by  those  who  opposed  arbitration.  It  waH  doubtleRS 
very  instructive  for  gentlemen  to  cite  ancient  instances  found  in  Greek 
and  Roman  history,  but  they  ought  not  to  ignore  the  evidence  of 
modem  times  which  showed  that,  whereas  in  Pagan  periods  disputants 
could  not  agree  to  settle  their  quarrels  except  by  the  sword,  in  these 
Christian  times  wise  and  important  decisions  had  actually  been  arrived 
at  by  the  peaceful  means  of  arbitration.  Hecent  decisions  were  such 
as  to  inspire  great  hope  for  the  future,  with  regard  to  the  general  adop- 
tion of  this  principle  amongst  the  enlightened  statesmen  and  the 
educated  peoples)  of  Christendom,  who  were  more  likely  than  ever  to 
listen  to  the  wise  counsels  and  judicious  advice  of  men  who  in  their  heart 
desired  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world.  Those  gentlemen  who  bad 
Bpoken  against  arbitration  were  men  of  ability,  and  he  trusted  that, 
instead  of  damping  all  the  hopes  of  the  advocates  of  the  principle,  they 
would  turn  their  talents  towards  supporting  a  movemetit  that  was  in 
harmony  with  all  the  ideas  of  Christianity.  No  one  would  deny  that 
the  best  thing  for  this  country  was  peace  and  not  war.  International 
arbitration  was  the  extension  of  that  principle ;  it  was  based  upon 
holy  writ — 'Do  violence  to  no  man,'  and  if  the  nations  can  only  be 
trained  to  treat  each  other  upon  the  principle  of  the  golden  rule  *  Do 
unto  others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do  unto  us,'  the  whole  ques- 
tion would  speedily  be  settled. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Commissioner  Miller,  Q.C.),  in  summing  up,  said 
the  discussion,  though  useful  in  one  way,  was  rather  like  a  tight 
between  a  dog  and  a  fisli,  for  the  parties  on  the  two  sides  had  not  been 
addressing  themnelves  to  the  same  qucKtion.  No  one.  he  thought,  would 
disagree,  in  general  terms,  to  Mr.  Dudley  Field's  proposition,  that 
it  was  most  desirable,  as  far  as  posMible,  to  substitute  arbitration  for 
war.  Moreover,  it  would  be  a  very  excellent  thing  if  they  could  so 
educate  the  public  opinion  over  the  whole  of  the  civilised  world  that 
any  nation  going  to  war,  before  arbitration  had  failed,  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  public  enemy ;  and  he  was  by  no  means  without 
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hope  that   public  opinion  might  reach  that  desired  point.     But  the 
question  debated  in  the  Papers  read  was  a  different  one  from  that  ;  it 
was :  '  Is  it  possible  to  establish,  as  a  court  of  arbitration,  such  a 
tribunal  as  shall  have  the  authority  and  the  power  to  enforce  its  deci- 
sioHH  upon  contending  nations  in  the  same  manner  that  an  established 
court  uf  law  enforces  its  decisions  on  the  individuals  of  a  nation  ? ' 
Some  day  such  a  power  must  arise,  but  he  did  not  see  the  same  indica- 
tion of  that  result  as  he  did  of  the  other.     In  modern  times,  only  one 
real  instance  appeared  of  what  he  should  describe  as  the  decision  of  an 
external   tribunal,  accepted  by  any  great  nation,  when  that  nation 
differed  in  opinion,  either  by  itself  or  through  its  representatives,  from 
riuch  decision.    He  referred  to  the  Geneva  award.    But  that  was  a  very 
peculiar  case.     There  was  no  nation  in  the  world  except  the  United 
States  with  which  we  woul  i  have  entered  into  such  a  bargain.     If  it 
had   been   proposed  to   make  such  a  bargain  with   any  continental 
nation  in  Europe,  we  should  at  the  very  first  have  refused  to  refer  the 
question.     Nor  would  we,  except  for  the  great  *  store '  we  set  upon  the 
friendship  of  the  United  States,  have  carried  out  that  award,  when 
made,  in  the  ^ce  of  the  very  strong  opinion  against  it  pronounced  by 
the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn.     With  regard  to  the  Berlin 
Conference,  the  action  of  the  Powers  represented  there  was  merely 
applying  to  Runsia  (which,  as  between  herself  and  Turkey,  had  vis 
major  on  her  side)  the  superior  force  of  united  Europe,  and  was  not 
^arbitration'  at  all,  but  a  mere  threat  of  force  to  compel  Russia  to 
hold  her  hand.     As  to  the  '  Trent'  affair,  he  commended  the  action 
which    England  took.     In   the   first  instance,  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States  were  inclined  to  resent  it,  but  when  they  came  to  look 
into  it  they  themselves  were  satisfied,  not  that  the  United  States  were 
in  the  wrong,  but  that   England  had  not  exceeded  her  international 
rights ;     and  they  said,  with   the   magnanimity  of  a  great   nation : 
^  'J'hough  we  do  not  like  the  way  she  has  taken  what  we  did,  we  are 
not  going  to  resent  it.'     How  far  the  intervention  of  foreign  ambas- 
sadois  must  have  conduced  to  that  result  he  was  not  in  a  position  to 
say,  but  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  if  the  great  American 
jurists  themselves  had   come   to   the   conclusion   that   England   had 
exceeded  her  rights,  they  would  net  have  allowed  any  foreigners  to 
prevent  the  nation  from  enforcing  their  own  views  of  their  own  rights. 
Mr.  Dudley  Field  settled  this  matter  when  he  said  there  were  some 
things  which  people  would  not  submit  to  arbitration.     It  had  come  to 
that :  the  more  civilised  the  nation  the  more  would  it  be  disposed  to 
say,  ^  We  would  rather  put  up  with  any  settlement  than  go  to  war  about 
it,'  but  there  were  burning  questions  about  which  nations  would  go  to 
war  and  fight  to  the  lant  man  rather  than  submit  to  the  arbitral  ion  of 
any  third  person.     In  1822,  it  was  proposed  that  the  burning  question 
then  existing  between  revolutionary  Greece  and  Turkey  should  be 
referred  to  the  Congress  at  Lay  bach.     Greece  said,  naturally  and  pro* 
perly,  *•  If  you  agree  that  the  independence  of  Greece  is  settled,  and  the 
Congress  has  to  settle  nothing  but  the  terms  upon  which  Greece  is  to 
he  free,  we  consent  to  that ;  but  if  the  question  of  the  restoration  of 
our  freedom  is  to  remain  in  abeyance^  we  will  fight.'     In  taking  that 
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decisLve  course  Uie  Greeks  were  right,  and  when  they  struck  for 
ireedom  their  efforts  were  attended  with  partial  success  at  any  rat^. 
The  principel  point  to  be  considered  seemed  to  be,  not  how  far  it  was 
desirable  to  induce  people  to  agree,  but  how  far  it  wan  desirable  to 
establish  an  authority  which  would  make  them  agree,  whether  they 
liked  it  or  not ;  and  from  that  arose  the  further  question  whether  a 
superior  force  could  be  got  to  exercise  that  authority.  If  they  could 
get  euch  a  representative  body  as  His  Excellency,  the  reader  of  the 
third  Paper,  desired,  and  if  they  could  induce  the  great  Powers  of 
Europe  to  put  into  the  hands  of  that  body  an  efficient  police,  then  and 
not  till  then  would  it  be  possible  to  enforce  arbitration  in  all  cases. 
Short  of  that  they  would  always  have,  just  what  had  been  already 
menrioned.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases  a  civilised  nation  would  be  glad 
to  settle  peacefully  such  cases,  for  instance,  as  the  boundary  dispute 
between  England  and  the  United  States,  near  Vancouyer*s  Island.  It 
would  be  ridiculous  for  two  great  nations  to  go  to  war  about  such 
minor  caaes  as  that,  and  so  both  of  them  agreed  to  abide  by  whatever 
Frutwia  might  say  was  right.  For  his  own  part  he  was  not  sunguine  a^ 
tf3  the  establishment  of  any  central  authority  which  could  enforce  its 
decrees,  whether  such  an  authority  was  based  on  a  European  concert  or 
otherwise.  If  such  a  tribunal  were  constituted,  and  issued  its  decrees,  its 
authority  would  be  something  like  that  of  the  German  Diet,  which 
was  suppoi^ed  to  control  all  its  members ;  and  yet  on  the  only  occasion 
upon  which  one  of  its  members  was  sufficiently  recalcitrant  as  to  require 
the  exei*cise  of  force,  the  practical  result  was  that  the  federal  troops 
were  moved  into  the  territory  of  Schleswig  and  persistently  refused  to 
act  under  the  Diet.  The  Prussian  and  Austrian  troops,  instead  of 
obeying  the  Diet,  refused  to  evacuate  the  territory  of  Schleswig  HoU 
stein  alter  they  had  taken  it  from  Denmark.  There  was  always  some- 
thing for  which  a  man  cared,  and  who,  rather  than  give  it  up,  would 
have  his  throat  cut ;  and  then  when  once  a  war  began  any  authority 
which  was  sufficiently  strong  to  control  the  belligerents  would  be  top 
strong  to  be  contruUed  by  any  consensus  of  public  opinion. 

Sir  Sherstok  Baker  in  replying  said,  that  the  very  able  speech  of 
Mr.  Miller,  Q.C.,  had  almost  saved  him  from  the  necessity  of  summing 
up.  He  would,  however,  mention  one  or  two  little  points.  In  the 
first  place,  there  appeared  to  be  some  misapprehension  among  certain 
of  the  speakers  as  to  the  terms  of  the  question,  which  might  be  read 
isx  two  ways: — (1.)  That  there  should  be  representatives  to  which  all 
international  questions  should  from  time  to  time  be  referred  for  their 
opinion  or  advice;  and  (2)  that  there  should  be  a  permanent  body  to 
which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  all  questions  must  be  referred  for  adjudi* 
cation ;  thereby  taking  out  of  the  hands  of  individual  nations  the 
power  to  refuse  acquiescence  in  the  decision  of  that  body.  What  he 
spoke  against  strongly  was  not  the  seeking  advice  from  delegates,  but 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  body  of  arbitrators  for  all  time,  and  to 
adjudicate  upon  all  disputes  of  nations,  the  latter  being  thereby  ren- 
dered incapable  of  taking  any  matter  into  their  own  hands.  Mr.  D. 
Field  had  made  mention  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  others  who  were 
at  one  time  always  fighting  among  themselves^  but  who  had  siuoe  been 
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obliged  to  acknowledge  a  common  eorereign.  Yes,  but  was  not  that 
desirable  resalt  brought  about,  not  by  arbitration,  but  hj  the  force  of 
the  sovereign's  sword  ?  The  Pos  a'  Union  and  other  conyentions,  such 
as  those  relating  to  extradition  and  deserters  from  the  merchant  service, 
were  in  the  nature  of  agreements  which  were  being  carried  out,  but 
which  would  only  continue  to  be  carried  out  until  some  dispute  arose. 
Like  every  other  kind  of  treaty  they  were  liable  to  come  to  an  end  ;  and 
if  treaties  came  to  an  end,  why  should  not  reference  come  to  an  end 
alHo  ?  What  then  remained  but  the  ai^ument  of  force?  He  disputed  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Griffith's  observation  that  the  armed  neutrality  treaty 
had  no  relation  to  this  question,  because  according  to  the  terms  of  that 
treaty  a  'univerHal  maritime  code'  was  to  be  formulated.  With  re- 
gard to  the  remarks  of  one  speaker  that  an  amicable  reference  had  been 
enjoined  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  it  was  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
British  Government  at  the  beginning  of  the  Franco-German  war 
called  the  attention  of  the  two  belligerents  to  that  declaration,  and 
offered  to  intervene ;  but  France,  one  of  the  contending  parties,  ref  uf*ed 
to  allow  any  intervention,  relying  apon  the  exact  language  of  the 
Declaration,  wherein  the  words  clearly  imply  that  recourse  to  a  friendly 
Power  should  only  be  permissible,  and  not  obligatory.  The  question 
whether  delegates  would  ever  be  able  to  ogree  among  themselves,  was 
to  his  mind  a  most  formidable  difficulty,  and  his  belief  was  ihat,  as 
even  the  smallest  questions  would  necessarily  be  referred  to  delegates 
sent  from  nations  of  the  whole  civilised  world,  the  interest  of  these 
delegates  would  be  so  very  distinct  that  it  was  hardly  within  the 
bounds  of  ]:)OS8ibility  that  they  ever  could  agree. 

His  Excellency  Don  Arturo  De  Marcaortu,  in  reply,  explained  that 
his  idea  was  to  include  in  the  proposed  court  of  arbitration  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  civilised  nations;  not  simple  nationalities  that  had 
ceased  to  be  nations.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  standing  com- 
mittee should  be  appointed,  he  had  already  read  a  Paper  on  that  subject 
at  the  Bristol  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  where  the 
whole  question  was  discussed.  He  did  not  confine  his  scheme  to  the 
establishment  of  an  international  Parliament  for  the  consideration  of  the 
laws  of  nations  merely,  but  he  wished  it  to  regulate  the  laws  of  peace 
and  war. 


PRIVATE   BILL   LEGI8LATIOX, 

Should  the  Procedure  on  Private  Bill  Legislation  in  reference  to 
Local  Improvements  be  amended,  so  as  to  facilitate  Enquiries 
on  the  Spot  by  Parliamentary  Committees  or  otherwise  ? 
By  Mr.  Serjeant  Pulling. 

THERE  can  be,  I  think,  small  ground  for  hesitation  in 
giving  to  the  substantial  portion  of  this  question  an 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  there 
•may  be  in  reference  to  the  precise  mode  of  carrying  out  the 
principle  involved. 
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The  practice  of  condncting  official  e  iquiries  of  a  local 
character,  whether  in  reference  to  judicial^  or  administrative, 
or  Parliamentary  proceedings,  at  a  distance  from  the  locality 
immediately  concerned,  is  an  anomaly,  and  not  only  opposed  to 
the  salutary  principles  of  our  common  law,  but  to  the  obvious 
suggestions  of  justice  and  common  sense,  public  policy,  and 
private  convenience. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  our  common  law 
everywhere  recognised  the  principle  that  the  execution  of  official 
enquiries  of  a  local  character  of  right  belonged  to  the  locality  im- 
mediately concerned,  or  where  the  cause  of  action  arose.  I  need 
not  dwell  on  the  subject  of  the  gradual  innovations  on  this 
principle,  modifying  amongst  other  things  the  old  rule  of 
vtnue  and  the  distinction  between  actions  legally  deemed  local 
and  those  legally  deemed  transitory^  and  to  a  great  extent 
ignoring  other  very  old  and  very  salutary  rules. 

The  requiring  official  enquiries  of  a  local  character  to  be 
conducted  in  the  locality  aifected,  or  in  which  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  enquiry  originated,  was  adhered  to  in  almost 
every  instance  of  legal  or  official  investigations  prescribed  by 
our  common  law,  or  by  early  statutes,  and  amongst  others 
especially  in  the  case  of  writs  of  enquiry  of  damages  after 
judgment  by  default,  of  inquisitions  post-mortem^  the  scrutiny 
after  an  election,  the  enquiry  ad  quod  damnum  on  a  new  grant 
from  the  Crown,  of  a  market  or  other  franchise,  and  a  grant  or 
license  to  alien  or  hold  land  in  mortmain^  &c. ;  and  the 
register  of  writs  contains  a  long  list  of  cases  in  which  this 
enquiry  of  ad  quod  damnum  was  prescribed,  the  cases  including 
many  matters  which  in  our  times  would  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  special  applications  to  Parliament,  e.g.,  enclosure 
of  commons  (before  the  general  act  on  the  subject),  the 
diversion  of  rivers,  &c.  The  local  enquiry  in  such  cases  was 
required  to  be,  and,  until  the  old  law  went  into  desuetude, 
really  was,  useful  and  efficacious,  and,  if  not  duly  made,  the 
grant  could,  after  the  incompleteness  of  the  enquiry  was 
proved,  be  legally  revoked  on  a  scire  facias  to  repeal  it,  quia 
improvide  emanavit  In  cases  where  by  a  stretch  of  authority 
the  Crown  in  any  such  grants  dispensed  with  the  writ  of  ad 
quod  damnum^  the  grant  was  held  by  the  best  legal  authorities 
so  far  void,  and  Lord  Coke  over  and  over  again  denounced  the 
practice  of  granting  such  dispensations  from  the  local  enquiry 
as  an  innovation  on  the  old  principle  of  our  law  that  franchises 
and  privileges  ought  only  to  be  granted  after  full  local  enquiry, 
in  what  way  any  would  be  thereby  prejudiced.' 

All  these  safeguards  against  usurpation  of  local  rights 

>  See  Com.  Joorn.,  yol.  i.  p.  578,  April  17i  21  Jamei  L 
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seem  to  have  been  altogether  lost  sight  of  when  Parliament 
assumed  the  anomalous  power  of  interfering,  undei^  the 
pretext  of  legislation,  in  matters  merely  local,  personal,  or 
exceptional. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  history  of  what  is  now  known  as 
^  Private  Bill  legislation,'  we  find  the  explanation  of  this 
anomaly.  The  interference  by  Parliament  in  private  affairs 
— adjudicating  or  otherwise  disposing  of  individual  claims  or 
disputes,  was  really  an  excrescence  arising  out  of  their 
legitimate  legislative  power,  originating  in  a  state  of  things 
altogether  abnormal  and  unhealthy — a  time  of  general  disorder 
and  prostration  of  system. 

'  Private  Bill  legislation '  conveys  two  ideas  essentially 
distinct  if  not  discordant.  Legislation  is  the  process  of 
making  laws.  Private  acts  of  Parliament  are  arbitrary 
provisions  for  superseding  or  overriding  them.  This  subject 
is  very  fully  discussed  in  an  article  entitled  '  Private  Bill 
Legislation '  in  the  lOlst  volume  of  the  Eainburgh  Review^ 
where  will  be  found  a  full  account  of  the  origin  and  history  of 
the  course  of  Parliamentary  interference  by  special  statute  in 
matters  merely  private,  local,  or  exceptional ;  and  observations 
and  suggestions  for  reform  which  were  much  discussed  at  the 
time,  and  quoted  with  approval  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  growth  of  this  anomaly  is  certainly  remarkable. 
Beginning  in  the  lawless  times  of  Edward  IV.  and 
Richard  III.,  with  special  acts  for  clearing  away  ob- 
stacles successively  standing  in  the  way  of  those  two  most 
unscrupulous  monarchs — arbitrarily  declaring  first  Edward, 
and  on  his  death  Richard,  to  have  ^  the  true  and  undoubted 
lawful  title '  to  the  throne,  making  void  the  grants  made  by 
their  immediate  predecessors — the  series  went  on  with  private 
acts  of  attainder  and  confiscation,  as  occasion  arose :  and  as  the 
fortune  of  war  changed  these  private  acts  were  followed  by 
others  for  helping  the  successful  in  the  conflict,  restoring  their 
estates,  and  declaring  the  estates  of  their  antagonists  forfeited. 

Thus  arose  a  system  of  private  acts,  passed  at  the  prayer 
of  men  possessing  at  the  time  Parliamentary  influence,  settling 
and  unsettling  estates,  settling  legitimacy  and  heirship,  and 
bastardising  issue ;  so  that  in  the  year  succeeding  the  Restora- 
tion the  application  for  private  acts,  for  setting  aside  con- 
veyances alleged  to  have  been  made  through  fraud  or  coercion 
during  the  civil  war,  were  so  numerous  that,  to  use  Lord 
Clarendon's  words,  'they  exceedingly  disquieted  and  dis- 
composed the  House,  every  man  being  so  much  concerned  for 
the  interest  of  his  friends  or  allies,  that  he  was  more  solicitous 
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for  the  despatch  of  those  than  of  any  which  related  to  the 
king  and  the  public/ 

Estate  acts  and  divorce  acts  constituted  for  many  ages 
the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  private  acts  in  our  statute-book. 
Special  statutes,  now  classed  as  local  and  personal  actSy  are  of 
far  more  modern  contrivance.  To  decide  on  local  and  joint* 
stock  schemes,  such  as  in  our  times  have  so  much  occupied 
the  attention  of  Parliamentary  Committees,  was  not,  until 
a  comparatively  recent  period,  deemed  within  the  legitimate 
province  of  the  Legislature. 

The  very  name  *  Private  Bill  legislation '  is  one  but  of 
recent  adoption.  Though  now  commonly  used,  it  occurs,  I 
believe,  for  the  first  time  in  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  already  referred  to.  I  can,  as  the  writer  of  that 
article,  vouch  for  the  fact  that  I  never  met  with  the  expression 
'  Private  Bill  legislation '  before,  and  used  it  more  by  way 
of  stigma  than  otherwise,  to  describe  the  anomalous  system  of 
Parliamentary  interference  by  special  statute  with  so  many 
local  and  personal  schemes,  which  could  beao  much  better  regu- 
lated  by  general  law. 

The  objections  to  local  and  personal  acts  of  Parliament,  as 
I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out,  rest  on  principles  which 
strike  at  the  roots  of  the  system.  Their  enactments  are 
clumsy  substitutes,  in  an  exceptional  and  objectionable  form, 
for  systematic  provisions  by  general  law^  but  if  the  general 
principle  of  these  exceptional  acts  is  bad,  the  prescribed 
mode  of  dealing  with  applications  for  them  is  worse.  Public 
general  acts  are  passed  after  full  opportunity  for  considering 
their  provisions  has  been  giv*en  to  all  clasees  and  all  persons 
likely  to  be  affected  by  them,  4ind,  as  a  rule,  after  full  public 
discussion  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  Applications  for  local 
and  personal  acts  are  disposed  of  by  private  bill  committees 
far  away  from  the  locality  affected,  and  with  no  other  information 
before  them  than  that  supplied  by  the  professional  repre- 
sentatives of  the  promoters  and  their  partisans  and  skilled 
witnesses,  or  by  those  who  are  technically  within  the  rule  as 
to  loctts  standi  and  are  willing  to  fight  the  public  cause  at  their 
owu  cost  of  time  and  money. 

The  rules  of  proceeding  in  private  bills  of  a  local  character 
differ  materially  not  only  from  those  acted  on  in  ordinary 
legal  invet»tigations,  but  from  the  practice  adopted  by  Parlia- 
ment in  what  formerly  constituted  the  chief  subject  of  private 
acts,  estate  acts,  and  divorce  acts.  The  rules  of  proceeding 
on  a  bill  ior  «  private  estate  act  require  everything  involved 
in  the  preamble  to  be  pn>ved  in  a  strictly  legal  form,  and  the 
exact  legal  effect  of  each  clause  proposed  to  be  clearly  made 
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outy  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  law  lords,  generally  aided  by  the 
Queen's  judges.  In  the  case  of  divorce  bills  the  proceedings 
assumed  the  strict  form  of  an  ordinary  judicial  inquiry,  all 
parties  to  the  proceeding  being  before  the  tribunal,  and  the 
witnesses  pro  and  couy  and  the  whole  of  the  evidence  dealt 
with  in  the  most  strict  way  indeed.  A  divorce  act  was  not 
allowed  to  pass  until  after  full  trial  and  judgment  both  in  a 
common  law  court  and  the  ecclesiastical  court. 

Contrasting  entirely  with  all  this,  the  prescribed  course  or 
proceeding  on  bills  for  local  and  personal  acts  in  no  way 
provides  for  a  proper  legal  investigation  of  the  ca£>e,  local  or 
otherwise ;  nothing  to  prevent  the  adventurers  or  promoters  of 
the  proposed  scheme  acting  wholly  without  the  sanction  of 
those  really  interested  in  the  property  or  district  to  be  affected. 
The  enquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  application,  instead  of  being 
based  on  previous  legal  proceedings  conducted  on  the  spot, 
where  the  true  state  of  the  case  would  inevitably  present 
itself,  is  left  wholly  to  a  committee  sitting  at  Westminster, 
with  no  other  aid  than  that  afforded  by  the  promoters  of  the 
scheme — their  partisans,  their  professional  agents  and  counsel^ 
and  professional  witnesses. 

Schemes  for  undertakings  under  the  names  of  local  im- 
provements or  useful  public  works  have  been  over  and  over 
again,  and  may  still  be,  submitted  to  and  receive  the  sanction 
of  Parliament  directly  opposed  to  the  public  interests  as  well 
as  to  the  wishes  of  the  locality  immediately  affected — schemes 
which  a  proper  legal  investigation  on  the  spot  would  show  to 
be  pernicious  and  dishonest. 

The  great  costliness  of  private  bill  committees  has  become 
notorious.  Highly  paid  experts  thriving  on  the  system  of 
private  bill  committees,  partisans  from  the  locality  living  in 
clover  whilst  the  committee-room  performance  is  going  on, 
with  too  often  a  relay  of  men — witnesses  by  profession — ready 
to  assert,  by  way  of  opinion  or  statement  as  occasion  arise, 
almost  anything  which  it  may  for  the  moment  be  deemed 
expedient  to  bring  before  the  committee — all  contribute  to 
stamp  the  anomaly  as  an  evil,  and  to  show  that  lavish  expendi- 
ture is  at  least  one  of  the  great  evils  of  the  present  mode  of 
proceeding  before  private  bill  committees.  The  private  bill 
expenditure  during  the  last  thirty-five  years  cannot  merely 
be  characterised  as  lavish — it  has  been  disastrous,  encouraging 
objectionable  monopolies,  discouraging  useful  schemes,  legiti- 
mate enterprise,  and  legitimate  opposition  to  evil  projects,  taxing 
heavily  every  one  coming  into  the  committee-room  on  their 
own  responsibility,  though  for  the  public  good,  as  well  as  the 
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many  whode  shoulders  have  to  bear  the  burthen  of  the  ex^ 
trayagancies  of  dishonest  promoters. 

There  remains  one  other  consideration  with  regard  to  private 
bill  committees — the  public  inconvenience  and  cost  of  the  pre- 
sent system. 

Private  bill  committees,  even  as  at  present  constituted, 
whilst  they  involve  so  lavish  an  expenditure  to  those  imme- 
diately concerned,  consume  a  quantity  of  time  which  could  be 
so  much  better  devoted  to  the  legitimate  work  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, The  great  railway  session  of  1846  consumed  the  time 
of  an  average  number  of  seveateen  different  committees,  and 
sometimes  double  that  number,  no  less  than  five  hundred 
sittings  being  held,  and  occasionally  all  sitting  the  same  day. 
Though  the  work  has  now  materially  fallen  off,  there  is  still  a 
sufficiently  wasteful  expenditure  of  public  time,  diverting  the 
attention  of  more  than  half  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
altogether  from  their  real  work  in  Parliament,  and  taking  up 
the  time  also  of  the  committee  clerks  and  other  public  servants, 
and  involving  not  only  waste  of  public  time,  but  a  useless  waste 
of  public  money. 

What  Lord  Clarendon  remarks  as  to  private  bill  zeal  of 
M.P.'s  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  is  mild  indeed  compared 
with  what  might  be  said  of  the  days  of  the  railway  mania, 
when  private  bill  committees  obtained  the  unenviable  distinction 
of  being  at  once  the  most  incompetent  and  the  most  corrupt 
tribunals  of  which  English  history  gives  any  account.  By  the 
operation  of  a  series  of  salutary  rules  and  a  higher  tone  of  public 
feeling  in  Parliament,  the  damaging  stigma  of  personal  corrup- 
tion on  the  part  of  members  of  the  Legislature  in  reference  to 
private  bills  has  become  a  mere  matter  of  history,  but  little 
has  really  been  done  to  make  a  private  bill  committee  a  reliable 
tribunal. 

These  manifold  evils  of  the  private  bill  committee  rooms 
have  oyer  and  over  again  called  forth  suggestions  for  reform 
Lord  Brougham  in  days  gone  by ;  Lord  Winmarleigh  when 
Col.  Wilson  Patten,  and  chairman  of  conunittees  ;  Lord  Derby 
when  Lord  Stanley ;  the  late  Lord  Llanover  when  Sir 
Benjamin  Hall;  Mr.  Ewart,  Mr.  Paull,  and  others  exerted  them- 
selves at  different  times  and  in  various  ways  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  reform  the  evil,  but  as  yet  little  has  been  really 
effected. 

The  Preliminary  Enquiries  Act  of  1846,  which  was  passed 
in  accordance  with  solemn  resolutions  that  it  was  expedient  to 
relieve  Parliament  of  a  certain  portion  of  its  labours'  by 
local  enquiries  before  the  sanction  of  Parliament  wajs  asked  to 
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fipecial  Acts  for  local  improyements,  extended  to  the  case  of 
certain  classes  of  such  local  schemes;  but  these  preliminary 
enquiries  were  completely  neutralised  by  the  practice  of  private 
bill  committees,  after  all  the  preliminary  enquiries  had  been 
made,  insisting  on  the  whole  case  being  gone  into  afresh  in  the 
committee  rooms ;  so  that  it  became  the  practice  of  the  experts 
simply  to  give  the  go-bye  to  the  preliminary  enquiry,  and 
reserve  their  whole  case  for  the  committee. 

The  act  really  became  a  dead  letter,  and  the  retrograde 
provision  was  made,  limiting  the  preliminary  enquiry  to  matters 
in  which  the  province  of  the  Admiralty  was  concerned,  the 
Admiralty  Surveyor  making  his  report  on  one  simple  point 
only,  leaving  all  questions  as  to  mere  local  and  personal  claims 
and  local  and  personal  interests  to  the  committee. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  law  and  practice  of  Parlia- 
mentary committees,  the  time  seems  to  have  arrived  when  the 
Legislature  should  sanction  an  effectual,  instead  of  a  wholly 
ineffectual,  reform  of  the  system  of  enquiry  into  the  actual 
merits  and  demerits  of  schemes  for  local  works  or  local  im- 
provements, submitted  for  special  parliamentary  sanction,  sub- 
stituting altogether  in  every  case  for  the  investigation  now  con- 
ducted in  the  committee  room  a  full  local  enquiry  on  the  spot^ 
which  should  be  prlmd  facie  conclusive  of  the  questions  now 
ordinarily  disposed  of  in  the  committee  rooms. 

If  a  number,  not  exceeding  three  competent  men,  unbiassed 
by  local  or  other  interests,  were  appointed  as  examiners 
or  commissioners  to  enquire  on  the  spot  into  the  whole 
merits  of  all  cases  of  application  for  local  and  personal  acts, 
with  full  Parliamentary  powers  for  calling  before  them  the 
iiecessar}"^  parties,  the  promoters  and  their  immediate  opponents, 
the  promoters  of  rival  schemes,  or  others,  and  all  persons  to 
whom  a  locus  standi  would  be  given  by  private  bill  committees, 
such  as  the  local  authorities,  public  bodies,  or  public  departs 
ments  having  any  interest  in  the  enquiry,  e.g.  the  Admiralty, 
the  Board  of  Trade,  boards  of  works,  &c.,  there  would  be 
little  difficulty  in  securing  an  effectual  instead  of  an  ineffectual 
investigation  into  the  actual  merits  of  the  scheme,  so  as  really 
to  exhaust  the  whole  subject-matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  Par- 
liament. 

Suggestions  in  accordance  with  what  I  now  submit  for  con- 
sideration, and  also  with  the  views  before  put  forward  in  the 
Edinburghy  appeared  in  a  Paper  read  by  me  before  this 
Society  in  1860,^  and  afterwards  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the 

*  Snggefltioii9  for  Improvements  in  Private  Bill  Proceedings,  read  December  8. 
1860. 
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first  Lord  Winmarleigh,  then  chairman  of  committees/  who, 
with  the  then  Lord  Stanley,  had  done  me  the  honour  to  pre- 
yiously  confer  with  me  on  the  subject. 

Let  the  whole  scheme  about  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament 
be  first  referred  to  the  examiners  or  commissioners  of  enquiry 
already  referred  to,  in  order  to  make  a  legal  enquiry  on  the 
spot  into  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  let 
the  case  proved  be  reduced  into  the  form  of  an  ofiScial  report, 
showing  the  whole  case  to  be  dealt  with,  the  proposed  scheme 
submitted  by  the  promoters  and  proved,  and  the  evidence  in 
support  of  it,  and  the.  grounds  of  opposition  made  out  by 
opponents  or  objectors,  or  submitted  by  the  public  or  local 
boards  directly  concerned. 

This  report  or  finding,  unless  legally  objected  to,  I  would 
substitute  altogether  for  the  present  committee-room  enquiries, 
leaving  Parliament  to  deal  with  it  as  special  cases  are  now 
dealt  with  in  Westminster  Hall,  or  as  Parliament  may  order. 
The  business  of  the  committee  would  then  be  to  pronounce 
whether  or  not  on  the  face  of  the  report,  the  preamole  of  the 
hill  was  proved,  and  the  necessity  for  the  proposed  clauses  was 
made  out.  By  just  rules  as  to  the  costs  of  proceedings 
either  before  the  examiners  or  before  the  committee  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  report,  I  think  improper  schemes  or  vexatious 
opposition  to  legitimate  undertakings  might  be  prevented. 
Objections  to  the  report  might  be  safely  left  to  be  dealt  with 
by  Parliament. 

Were  these  suggestions  carried  out,  I  believe  a  most  effi- 
cacious remedy  would  be  afforded  for  most  of  the  evils  of  the 
present  system,  and  it  would  at  once  put  a  stop  to  what  has 
been  so  often  felt  as  a  great  grievance — the  inevitable  double 
enquiry  into  facts  now  taking  place  in  the  committees  of  Lords 
and  Commons.  The  contest  in  either  committee,  after  a  decision 
on  the  examiners'  report,  would  be  simply  as  to  the  case  made 
oat  by  the  report^  and  the  check  afforded  by  the  rules  as  to 
costs  would  go  far  to  restrain  vexatious  or  untenable  objections. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  it  well  to  point  out  that  the  reform 
of  procedure  suggested  could  hardly  now  be  deemed  an  in- 
fringement of  the '  privileges '  which  either  House  of  Parliament 
holds  by. 

The  power  of  actual  legislation  or  enactment  is  in  no  way 
affected  by  what  is  proposed,  and  Parliament  has  in  several 
recent  instances,  when  its  privileges  were  supposed  to  be  at 
stake,  delegated  far  more  important  powers  to  competent  tri- 

*  Letter  to  Col.  TVilson  Fatten  on  the  Amendment  of  Private  Bill  Procedure 
in  London.    bteTens  anH  Sons,  1862. 
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bunals.  The  Privy  Council,  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  been  invented  by  Par« 
liament  with  important  functions  previously  belonging  to 
parliamentary  committees,  and  in  the  most  important  enquiry 
affecting  the  House  of  Commons,  the  enquiry  into  the  due 
election  of  its  members,  the  election  judges  have  practically 
been  invested  with  all  the  powers  possessed  by  the  House 
itself.  A  cure  has  been  found  for  the  evils  and  inconveniences 
of  election  committees.  Neither  House  of  Parliament  c^-ould 
reasonably  set  up  '  privilege  *  as  an  obstacle  to  the  practical 
reform  here  suggested  in  Private  Bill  proceedings. 


On  the  Same. 

By  Albert  W.  Quill,  A.B.,  ex-Scholar  of  the  University 
of  Dublin :  ex- Auditor  of  the  Historical  Society  :  Bar- 
rister-at-Law. 

IN  addressing  a  society  such  as  this,  it  appears  to  me  a 
logical  necessity  of  the  last  importance  to  treat  the  sub« 
ject  in  hand  as  far  as  possible  in  accordance  with  certain 
principles  recognised  by  the  science  of  sociology. 

Were  I  to  deal  with  this  question  in  a  cut*and-dry  kind 
of  fashion,  playing  the  part  ad  captandum  of  the  so-called 
practical  man  of  common  sense,  I  feel  that  I  should  not  only  be 
dealing  unscientifically  towards  a  scientific  body,  but  that  I 
should  also  in  all  probability  involve  myself,  and  possibly  my 
audience,  in  certain  positions  plausible  on  the  surface,  but 
really  and  fundamentally  unsound. 

I  venture,  then,  to  approach  my  subject  guided  in  my 
attempt  at  prevision  by  certain  principles  recognised  in 
sociology  so  generally  that  few  will  be  likely  to  impugn  their 
soundness. 

When  I  have  as  concisely  as  possible  expounded  those 
principles  in  the  first  portion  of  this  paper,  I  shall  forth- 
with state  the  practical  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived 
— conclusions  which  1  trust  will,  if  realized  and  worked  out, 
be  none  the  less  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  in  that  they  are  in  harmony  with  scientific  deduction. 

Now,  the  first  proposition  to  which  I  ask  your  assent  is : 
The  progress  oj  decentralisatum  is  in  proportion  to  the  growth 
of  constitutional  government  and  constitutional  liberty. 

In  the  abstract,  whether  we  regard  the  archaic  govern- 
ment of  the  head  of  the  family,  or  of  the  less  ancient  and 
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more  developed  fonns  of  despotism,  we  perceive  that  absolute 
centralisation  was  a  necessity.  Fear,  which  is  the  dominant 
mental  condition  of  the  subjects  of  a  despotic  govemmenty 
assumes  the  form  of  active  and  aggressive  hate  when 
strengthened  by  the  combinations  of  corporate  or  municipal 
association.  Political  intelligence,  interpenetrating  the  masses, 
which  is  the  outcome  of  municipal  and  local  government,  is 
the  antagonist  most  dreaded  by  despotism. 

Centralisation,  therefore,  in  the  hands  of  despotism,  disin- 
te^nttes  the  masses  into  panic-stricken  units  devoid  of  political 
spuit  or  intelligence. 

In  the  concrete,  we  find  the  greatest  and  best  of  despotic 
potentates  attempting  to  reconcile  the  irreconcilable — decen- 
tralisation and  despotism — an  attempt  which  proved  a  splendid 
failure — ^a  failure  not  to  be  averted  even  by  the  genius  of 
Ca&sar.  In  the  words  of  Theodor  Mommsen,^  'the  newly 
regulated  municipal  system,  which  had  but  recently  developed 
itself  out  of  the  crisis  of  the  social  war  in  and  alongside  of  the 
State  economy,  was  intended  to  communicate  to  the  new  absolute 
monarchy  the  communal  life  which  was  compatible  with  it^ 
and  to  impart  to  the  sluggish  circulation  of  the  noblest  elements 
of  public  life  once  more  a  quickened  action.  The  leading 
principles  in  the  two  municipal  ordinances  issued  in  705  for 
Cisalpine  Graul  and  in  709  for  Italy,  the  latter  of  which 
remained  the  fundamental  law  for  all  succeeding  times,  are 
apparently,  first,  the  strict  purifying  of  the  urban  co-operatives 
from  all  immoral  elements,  while  yet  no  trace  of  political 
police  occurs ;  secondly,  the  utmost  restriction  of  centralisation 
and  the  utmost  freedom  of  movement  in  the  communities,  to 
which  there  was  even  now  reserved  the  election  of  magistrates, 
and  a  limited  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.' 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Koman  Empire  tells  us  how 
succeeding  despots  stopped  the  decentralising  process  to  save 
the  imperial  purple,  and  succeeding  ages  read  the  lesson  in 
the  ruins  of  the  Coliseum. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  few  will  be  surprised  at  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  in  his  work  on  Representative  Govern- 
ment— that  the  English  Government  is  the  least  centralised 
in  Eiirope.  When  the  Legislature  by  successive  Acts  of 
Parliament  had  largely  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
County  Courts,  The  Times^  in  commenting  upon  the  reform, 
remarked  that  the  tendency  of  law  reform  appeared  to  be  in 
the  direction  of  the  old  Saxon  system  of  the  shire  and  the 

*  Hiitory  of  Rome ^  vol.  iv.  p.  528, 
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hundred^  and  moving  away  from  the  more  modern  Norman 
method ;  but  The  Times  did  not  clearly  point  out  that  every 
new  departure  from  feudalism  must  be  a  decentralising  depar- 
ture to  educate,  enh'ghten,  elevate,  and  liberate  the  people. 

Thus  by  degrees  our  corporations  and  local  commissioners 
have  been  invested  with  annually  increasing  authority  over 
the  management  of  our  cities  and  towns,  and  the  increased 
jurisdiction  of  our  County  Courts  has  meted  out  a  large 
measure  of  justice  in  the  midst  of  the  people. 

In  this  continuous  process  of  decentralisation  our  Legis- 
lature appears  to  have  acted  on  the  lines  so  clearly  reasoned 
out  by  Mr.  Mill.*  In  most  instances  the  object  of  the  Legis- 
lature appears  to  have  been  to  ascertain  how  the  local  business 
itself  could  be  best  done,  and  also  (and  ithis  is  the  second 
proposition  I  ask  you  to  accept)  how  thf  transaction  of  that 
local  business  could  be  made  most  instrumental  to  the  nourish" 
ment  of  public  spirit^  and  the  development  of  political  in-- 
telliffence.  With  that  view  before  it,  it  has  made  most  of  our 
local  bodies  elective,  has  marked  the  circumscription  of  their 
authority  by  the  lines  of  community  of  local  interest,  and  has 
given  them  power  to  nominate  their  executive.  It  appears, 
moreover,  in  most  instances,  to  have  acted  in  harmony  with 
what  you  will  be  good  enough  to  consider  the  third  propo- 
sition in  this  Paper — the  cardinal  rule  enunciated  by  Mill — 
it  has  through  the  language  of  each  particular  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ffiven  the  instructions  or  principles  of  guidance  as  the 
central  authority^  leaving  the  local  authority  to  work  out 
those  instructions  and  principles  in  detail.     . 

As  it  is  a  principle  of  our  constitution  that  vW  judicial  officers 
should  be  nominated  and  appointed  by  the  Crown,  it  is  only 
right  that  our  County  Court  Judges  should  be  so  appointed. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  administrative  local  bodies  are  (with 
some  notorious  exceptions,  to  which  I  shall  immediately  advert) 
elective,  and  invested  with  power  to  nominate  their  executive. 
Thus  our  citizens  have  the  opportunity  of  discerning  with  en- 
lightenment the  best  representatives,  and  feeling  the  respon- 
sibility of  such  election.  To  enjoy  the  benefit  one  must  share 
the  responsibilities  of  constitutional  freedom,  and  it  is  only  by 
teaching  the  tax-paying  mass  of  the  people  the  responsibilities 
of  local  administration  that  they  will  learn  to  use  and  not 
abuse  the  development  of  popular  privileges.  In  Ireland  the 
Local  Government  Board  and  the  Board  of  Works  have  proved 
themselves  disastrous  failures.  To  my  mind  these  Boards 
are  rendered  inefficient  by  three  vital  defects. 

\  Bepreientative  Oovemment,  c.  xv. 
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First,  they  are  not  elective  bodies,  and  therefore  not  imme* 
diately  responsible  to  those  whose  immediate  interests  are  in 
their  hands. 

Secondly y  they  are  not  local  in  the  true  sense — for  although 
they  send  Aeir  inspector  to  the  locus  in  quo  to  take  evidence 
there,  he  is  merely  ministerial,  and  the  Board  remaining  in 
Dublin  have  no  direct  knowledge  of  the  local  question. 

Thirdly y  there  being  an  equal  degree  of  authority  distri- 
buted through  the  Board,  there  is  a  mutual  shirking  of  respon- 
sibility, practically  unchecked  by  any  direct  control. 

Of  late  years  one  of  the  most  patent  facts  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be,  the  complete  inability  of  Parliament  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  vast  and  yearly  increasing  interests  involved 
in  the  promotion  of  private  bills.  The  development  of  trade, 
the  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  masses,  the  complex 
movements  of  advancing  civilisation,  are  continually  demand- 
ing measures  of  local  reform.  The  furtherance  of  these  measures 
under  the  present  system  of  private  bill  legislation  is  painfully 
impeded  by  four  vital  defects — expense,  delay,  ignorance  of 
the  local  interests,  and  fhe  absence  of  popular  local  administra- 
tion of  local  business  as  a  means  of  constitutional  and  political 
education. 

There  is  another  evil  which  must  be  subsequently  animad- 
verted upon — an  evil  which,  although  not  so  formidable  as  the 
four  named,  is  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude.  I  allude  to 
the  abstraction  of  members  of  Parliament  from  their  more 
important  function — the  consideration  of  and  deliberation  over 
imperial  interests. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  these  several  defects  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  stated,  and  then  endeavouring  to  sug- 
gest a  remedy  for  them,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  examine  the 
ground  upon  which  the  Legislature  has  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  certain  interests  purely  local,  instead  of  leaving  the 
investigation  of  topical  matters  to  local  boards.  The  chief 
ground  upon  which  the  Legislature  has  thus  acted  appears  to 
me  to  be  that  individuals  shoidd  not  be  deprived  of  their  property 
directly  or  indirectly  except  through  Parliamentary  interven- 
tion. This  is  the  fourth  proposition  to  which  I  invite  your 
attention.  It  is  not  right  that  A's  lands  should  be  taken  by  a 
railway  company,  or  B's  house  by  a  market  company,  except 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature.  That  principle  appears 
fundamentally  sound,  and  we  shall  afterwards  endeavour  to 
show  that  under  the  new  course  of  procedure  suggested  it  will 
be  strictly  respected. 

So  far  premising,  let  us  proceed  forthwith  to  consider  the 
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defects  already  mentioned  in  our  system  of  private  bill  legisla- 
tion, and  first  as  to — 

Expense. — Most  people  have  a  vague  idea  that  the  ex- 
pense of  promoting  a  private  bill  is  enormous ;  but  for  some 
startling  figures  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Bagot,  hono- 
rary secretary  of  the  Dublin  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who, 
in  his  extremely  able  essay  on  Parliamentary  Reform,'  has 
accurately  informed  us  that  the  SheflSield  Water  Bill  cost 
70,000/. ;  that  the  promotion  of  a  single  private  bill  cost 
Dublin  15,000/.;  and  that  the  formation  of  Clontarf  into  a 
township  involved  the  expenditure  of  many  thousands  of 
pounds.  Mr.  Bagot  has  likewise  cited  authority  to  show  that 
our  present  Irish  railway  system  has  involved  the  introduction 
of  no  less  than  250  private  bills,  and  quotes  from  the  Dublin 
Evening  Mail  of  February  13,  1880,  as  showing  that  the 
Parliamentary  costs  incidental  to  the  Dublin  Waterworks  had 
attained  the  enormous  total  of  25,000/.  On  this  head  I  cannot 
do  better  than  cite  the  logical  commentary  of  Mr.  Bagot,  who 
observes,  at  p.  23  of  his  essay,  *  Few  .examples  could  better 
illustrate  the  injurious  character  of  this  tax  upon  the  applica- 
tion and  accumulation  of  capital  than  Ireland.  Improvements 
are  most  likely  to  be  needed  in  backward  parts,  and  these  are 
the  very  parts  on  which  the  tax  will  fall  most  heavily.  The 
tax  is  therefore  unequal ;  it  takes  from  the  poorer  to  give  to 
the  richer.  Who  would  maintain  a  tax  upon  scanty  capital  ? 
Who  would  maintain  a  tax  cumbrous,  unequal,  uneconomical  ? 
The  effect,  it  must  be  reiterated,  is  little  short  of  ruinous, 
socially  and  politically,  in  a  country  like  Ireland,  where  agri- 
culture is  depressed,  and  threatens  to  be  further  depressed,  by 
permanent  causes ;  which  wants  variety  of  employments,  which 
is  struggling  out  of  agricultural  into  manufacturing  industry ; 
which,  therefore,  needs  to  attract  capital,  and  yet  annually 
loses  so  much  of  its  meagre  resources  in  remittances  to  absentee 
owners,  who  find  better  investments  elsewhere.' 

I  need  not,  I  think,  dwell  much  upon  the  evil  of  delay, 
because  any  of  us  who  read  the  newspapers,  or  observe  with 
ordinary  attention  the  course  of  public  business,  must  have 
been  repeatedly  impressed  with  this  evil  of  delay.  Solicitors, 
agents,  and  scientific  witnesses  are  frequently  kept  for  months 
in  London,  enjoying  the  attractions  of  the  metropolis  at  the 
expense  of  the  unfortunate  ratepayers.  Unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  there  is  some  countervailing  merit  in  a  system  that 
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tolerates  such  an  evil,  that  system  must  justly  yield  to  some 
other  method  of  inquiry  unattended  by  such  injustice. 

As  a  rule,  select  committees  have  no  personal  knowledge  of 
the  loctu  in  quo ;  and,  although  elaborate  evidence  is  given 
before  them,  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  knowledge  so 
derived  from  evidence  can  scarcely  be  as  exact,  full,  or  thorough 
as  the  knowledge  of  local  men  who  completely  understand  all 
the  bearings  of  each  matter  of  topical  interest. 

Fourthly,  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  local  government 
is  ignored ;  namely,  that  local  administration  should  be  con- 
ducive to  the  political  and  general  intelligence  of  the  people. 
Speaking  as  an  Irishman,  and  also  as  one  who  has  spent  many 
years  in  England,  I  believe  that  nothing  in  this  or  in  the  sister 
oountry  will  be  more  conducive  than  strictly  local  government 
to  the  fostering  and  nurture  of  that  popular  intelligence  which 
is  the  great,  nay,  the  only  real  bulwark  against  the  anarchical 
and  revolutionary  spirit  which  is  ever  seething  in  its  deep  and 
hidden  caverns,  and  now  and  a^ain  flaming  forth,  only  nnally 
to  be  quenched  beneath  the  heel  of  a  universal  and  all-benefi- 
cent enlightenment.  That  enlightenment  can  be  but  gradually 
engendered  by  the  imposition  of  responsibility  on  those  who 
pay  taxes.  Aesponsibility  of  action  in  matters  of  deep  per- 
sonal concernment,  be  that  action  elective  or  administrative, 
will  and  must  eventually  create  a  sound  feeling  of  prudence  and 
discretion — the  greatest  safeguard  of  true  constitutional  liberty. 

Fifthly,  this  private  bul  business  abstracts  honourable 
members  from  the  consideration  of  imperial  interests — the  chief 
function  of  Parliament.  Questions  of  imperial  interest  are 
pressing  for  legislation,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
undivided  attention  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  is 
required  for  the  solution  of  those  legislative  problems  which 
are  calculated  to  tax  all  the  resources  and  collective  strength 
of  the  two  Houses. 

In  seeking  for  a  remedy  for  the  present  block  of  private 
bill  legislation,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has,  in  a  matter  of  vital  interest  and  moment  to  its  very 
existence,  delegated  its  authority  to  the  judges,  and  constituted 
them  its  high  servants  to  aid  it  in  the  guardianship  and  pre- 
servation 01  that  which  is  most  precious  to  it — the  purity  of 
parliamentary  elections.  The  purity  of  parliamentary  elections, 
in  the  case  of  any  particular  constituency,  is  not  a  matter  of 
local  but  of  general  interest ;  and  yet  the  House  of  Commons, 
considering  that  so  delicate  a  question  could  be  best  determined 
in  each  case  by  the  acumen  and  impartiality  of  our  judges,  has 
delegated  its  authority  to  them  in  so  grave  a  matter.     Parlia- 
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mentary  committees  composed  of  different  members  on  different 
occasions,  and  untrained  in  law  or  judicial  investigation,  were 
not  governed  by  any  fixed  principles  nor  any  certain  ratio 
deddendL  Parliament,  therefore,  considered  it  necessary  to 
intrust  this  task,  so  vitally  affecting  itself,  to  the  care  of  the 
judges.  We  are  all  aware  how  that  trust  has  been  faithfully 
carried  out,  and  how  that  confidence  reposed  has  been  guarded. 
If,  then,  in  a  matter  of  general  interest  and  precious  concern- 
ment to  the  House  of  Commons,  Parliament  has  thought  fit  to 
delegate  its  authority  to  our  judges — acting  always  upon  their 
certificate  and  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  in  such 
certificate  contained — can  there  be  any  danger  in  the  dele- 
gation of  Parliamentary  authority  in  local  matters,  proper 
safeguards  always  being  provided  to  secure  the  check  of  Par- 
liamentary control  ? 

Let  us  now  consider  the  leading  schemes  of  reform. 

In  the  May  of  last  year  a  Bill  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Charles  Fay,  one  of  the  honourable  members  for  Cavan,  Sir 
Harcourt  Johnstone,  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen,  Dr.  Cameron,  and 
Sir  Joseph  McKenna.  Mr.  Fay  was  kind  enough  to  send  me 
a  copy  of  the  Bill,  knowing  that  I  had  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
present  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  dealing  in  part  with  the 
present  question.  That  bill  was  not  proceeded  with  because 
It  is  generally  understood  that  her  Majesty's  Grovemment  will 
introduce  a  measure  dealing  with  this  subject.  The  Bill  is 
entitled  '  A  Bill  to  provide  wr  the  establishment  of  a  Tribunal 
for  the  conduct  of  local  inquiry  relating  to  Private  Bills  in 
Ireland.'  Its  preamble  recites  that  legislation  for  Ireland  by 
private  bills  is  attended  with  much  expense  by  reason  of  the 
necessity  for  the  committee  of  Parliament,  to  which  such  a 
private  bill  is  referred,  having  to  conduct  its  proceedings  and 
near  evidence  touching  such  bill,  at  a  distance  from  the  locality 
interested  in  such  bill,  and  industrial  enterprise  and  social  im- 
provement in  Ireland  are  thereby  rendered  difficult ;  and  that 
it  is  expedient  to  diminish  such  expense  and  to  provide  faci- 
lities for  legislation  by  private  bill  as  regards  Ireland.  The 
Bill  then,  after  defining  the  term  *  Private  Bill,'  proposes  that 
a  branch  of  the  Private  Bill  Office  should  be  established  in  the 
city  of  Dublin  for  the  deposit  of  Irish  private  bills  subject  to 
standing  orders  from  time  to  time  by  both  Houses.  It  pro- 
poses that  every  private  bill  so  lodged  in  the  Dublin  Branch 
Office  should  be  examined  by  an  examiner  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  if  originating  in  the  Commons,  or  by  an  examiner 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  if  there  originating.  It  further  pro- 
poses that  the  committee  on  a  private  bill  originating  in  the 
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House  of  Lords  shall  consist  exclusively  <^  Irish  Bepreseuts- 
live  Peers  or  Peers  of  Parliament  connected  with  Ireland  by 
having  a  residence  in  Ireland ;  and  that  the  committee  on  a 
private  bill  originating  in  the  House  of  Commons  shall  consist 
exclusively  of  Irish  members  of  Parliament. 

It  then  provides  that  these  committees  shall  hold  their 
sittings  in  Ireland  while  Parliament  is  not  sitting  at  certain 
principal  towns  in  Ireland. 

Let  us  see  whether  the  reform  proposed  by  this  bill  fulfils 
the  conditions  which  appear  requisite. 

Firsts  the  necessary  check  of  parliamentary  control  would 
be  imposed.  The  examiner  would  pass  no  bills  unless  they 
complied  with  the  standing  orders  of  the  Houses — thus  ensuring 
that  none  but  private  bills  would  be  dealt  with  by  the  new 
procedure.  The  dedsion  of  the  committee  would  of  course 
simply  amount  to  a  report  to  the  House,  thus  leaving  the  final 
fiat  to  the  conscience  of  that  august  assembly. 

Secondly,  the  attention  of  honourable  members  would  not, 
during  the  Parliamentary  Session,  be  diverted  from  the  con- 
sideration of  imperial  matters,  as  the  committees  composed  of 
them  would  sit  out  of  session  only.  Thus  all  objection  would 
be  removed  on  the  ground  of  interference  with  the  more  im- 
portant duties  of  Parliament.  Once  this  objection  is  removed 
two  other  cardinal  conditions  of  success  would  be  fulfilled. 
The  tribunal  would  be  elective  and  locaL  The  chosen  repre- 
fientatives  of  the  people  would  in  the  midst  of  the  people  be 
voluntarily  assisting  in  the  administration  of  the  interests  atid 
business  of  the  people.  Those  who  are  fit  to  represent  the 
people  in  Parliament  are  certainly  fit  to  represent  them  in  the 
administration  of  their  local  interests,  and  I  feel  sure  that  care 
would  be  taken  that  the  committee  sitting  in  any  particular 
town  should  have  on  it  one  or  more  of  the  representatives  of 
that  particular  place. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  great  and  powerful  point  of  objection 
to  this  particular  scheme  of  reform.  As  the  Parliamentary 
Session  occupies  about  seven  months  in  the  year,  only  five  (at 
most)  months  would  remain  for  the  disposal  of  local  business. 
That  local  business  should  be  suspended  for  seven  months 
each  year  appears  to  me,  I  regret  to  say,  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Fay's  scheme.  The  alterna- 
tive of  County  Boards,  elected  by  the  ratepayers  and  trans- 
acting the  local  business  on  the  spot,  must  commend  itself  as 
a  superior  scheme,  inasmuch  as  it  would  contain  all  the  merits 
of  Mr.  Fay's  scheme — being  elective  and  local — and  at  the 
same  time  would  be  free  from  the  great  defect  of  the  enforced 
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suspension  of  business  for  seven  months  in  the  year.  The 
County  Board — thoroughly  representative  of  the  tax-payers, 
and  superseding  the  present  anomalous  system  of  the  Grand 
Jury — would  be  in  permanent  session  on  the  spot,  and  con- 
trolled both  by  the  examiners  of  private  bills  and  the  decision 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  on  report 

A  third  scheme  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Bagot  in  his 
able  essay,  namely,  that  commissioners  should  be  appointed,  to 
whom  private  bills  should  be  remitted,  as  it  were,  from  the 
high  tribunal  of  Parliament  to  the  subsidiary  tribunal  of'  the 
commissioners  to  investigate  and  report  upon. 

I  object  to  this  scheme  on  three  distinct  grounds. 

First,  the  commissioners  would  be  a  non-elective  body  in 
no  way  representing  those  whose  local  interests  were  involved. 
I  trust  I  have  already  shown  in  this  paper  that  a  tribunal  for 
the  transaction  of  local  government  business  should  be  elective 
and  local  in  order  to  work  out  that  social  progress  and  intelli- 
gence which  should  be  the  highest  objects  of  local  government. 

Secondly,  such  a  commission  could  not  possibly  command 
the  same  sympathy  or  confidence  as  voluntary  local  repre- 
sentatives. 

Thirdly,  such  a  commission  would  add  to  an  expenditure 
which  each  succeeding  Government  is  anxious  (and  properly 
anxious;  to  check  and  restrain. 

I  believe,  then,  that  the  County  Board,  representative  of 
and  elected  by  the  tax-payers  of  a  district  circumscribed  by 
the  lines  of  community  of  local  interest,  will  eventually  con- 
stitute the  tribunal  whose  high  function  it  will  be  to  relieve 
the  Imperial  Parliament  from  intolerable  pressure,  and  while 
giving  such  relief  to  still  further  develop  tbe  lines  of  a  constitu- 
tion the  most  perfect  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

Speaking  here  under  the  segis  of  that  science  of  which  I 
am  an  humble  disciple,  I  ask  you  to  remember  if  this  country, 
now  favoured  by  your  auspicious  presence,  drinking  in  her 
first  draughts  of  justice  and  liberty,  clamours  for  more  of  the 
precious  boon — I  ask  you  to  remember  the  inspired  words  of 
one  who  wrote  for  all  time: — 

aiKivov^  aiKivov  dviy  to  S'fS  viic&rta  * 
(Sing  the  dirge,  the  dirge,  hut  let  the  right  prevail). 


A  further  Paper,  entitled  ^  Can  the  present  procedure  on 
Private  Bill  Legislation  be  so  amended  or  extended  as  to  admit 
of  Enquiries  on  the  spot  by  a  Parliamentary  Tribunal,'  was  also 

*  iEsch.  Agam,  164. 
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read  by  Mr.  W.  S,  Daglish.  The  object  of  this  Paper, 
as  seen  from  the  title,  is  to  improve  and  cheapen  enquiries 
into  matters  requiring  legislation  by  local  Parliamentary 
enquiries. 

The  Paper  points  out  in  the  first  place  that  at  three 
meetings  of  the  associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  held  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the  general  principle  has  been 
unanimously  afSrmed,  and  the  present  cost  and  delay  of 
private  bill  legislation  severely  condemned,  and  the  Paper 
quotes  the  opinion  of  the  late  Robert  Stephenson  to  the  effect 
tiiat  ^  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  scarcely  devise  a  system 
more  costly,'  and  various  other  high  authorities  on  this  point. 

It  then  proceeds  to  state  that  there  are  two  suggestions 
that  have  been  made,  one  for  Parliamentary  enquiry  similar 
to  those  already  held  in  cases  of  provisional  orders ;  or,  second, 
that  the  present  Parliamentary  committees  should  conduct 
their  enquiries  on  the  spot  instead  of  at  Westminster. 

While  it  is  admitted  that  the  first  plan  of  local  enquiry  by 
commissioners  would  be  greatly  better  than  the  present 
system,  yet  that  tribunal  would  not  have  the  weight  of 
Parliament,  and  its  decisions  mi^ht  frequently  be  reversed ; 
whereas,  the  personal  presence  of  members  of  the  two  Houses 
of  legislature  on  the  spot  would  have  far  more  weight  and 
influence. 

The  number  of  private  bills  in  1876  was  266,  in  1877,  268, 
and  in  1881,  232,  say  an  average  of  250. 

By  forming  a  tribunal  consisting  of  100  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  100  members  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
200  members  of  the  legislature  would  be  available  for  private 
business,  which,  dividea  into  50  committees,  would  give  four 
members  to  sit,  wherever  required,  and  to  each  of  whom  might 
be  allotted  five  bills ;  and  that,  in  case  of  proceedings  affecting 
Scotland  or  Ireland,  one  Peer  and  a  Member  of  Parliament 
might,  if  required,  be  a  representative  of  those  countries. 

To  this  tribunal  might  be  added,  as  assessors,  but  not 
TOting,  a  county  court  judge  as  assessor,  an  engineer,  and  an 
expert  in  figures. 

The  tribunal  would  be  able  to  give  five  days  to  each  bill, 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  ten  days  of  the  present  House 
of  Commons  in  committee,  and  would  prevent  the  necessity 
of  an  enquiry  before  the  Lords  and  Commons  Committee  as 
at  present 

By  taking  away  private  business  from  the  House  the  time 
of  members  would  be  greatly  relieved,  and  the  House  could 
rise  earlier,  and  if  the  tribunal  sat  in  the  month  of  October 
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• 
the  evidence  could  be  analysed^  printed,  and  report  prepared 
and  laid  before  the  House  by  the  month  of  January,  and  then 
subject  to  public  discussion,  as  at  present  in  the  various  stages 
in  the  House. 

The  Paper  makes  certain  suggestions  as  to  standing  orders 
with  this  view. 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr.  Norwood  (Dublin)  said  he  had  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
conduct  of  private  bill  l^islation,  as  for  some  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  he 
had  been  engaged  as  counsel  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  lieavy  bills  from 
Ireland.  He  wished  to  compare  the  conduct  of  private  bills  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  with  the  principle  adopted  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Boards,  of  granting  provisional  orders.  Having  taken  some 
part  in  most  of  the  provisional  order  inquiries  of  any  moment,  his 
practical  acquaintance  extended  to  them,  as  well  as  to  private  bills. 
He  was  consequently  conversant  with  the  difficulties  which  had  arisen 
in  the  ever  increasing  business  of  disposing  of  these  bills  before  parlia- 
mentary committees.  In  1875  he  (Dr.  Norwood)  laid  before  the 
Statistical  and  Social  Inquiry  Society  of  Ireland  a  statement  of  opinion 
almost  similar  to  that  used  by  Mr.  Daglish,  the  reader  of  the  third 
Paper.  As  to  the  justice  of  holding  judicial  inquiries  in  the  district,  the 
principle  is  as  old  as  English  law.  The  judges  hold  their  assizes  for 
that  reason  in  the  several  counties,  and  the  chairmen  of  counties 
and  the  County  Court  judges  bring  home  the  administration  of  the  law 
to  every  man's  door ;  the  propriety  and  convenience  of  the  principle  was 
admitted  by  the  Houses  of  Parliament  when  they  sanctioned  (by  the 
31  &  32  Vic.  cap.  125,  '  The  Parliamentary  Elections  Act ')  the  hold- 
ing of  inquiries  into  the  validity  of  election  for  members  of  Parliament, 
by  the  judges  of  Her  Majesty's  superior  courts,  within  the  borough  or 
county  where  the  election  took  place.  Many  years  before  that  Act  had 
received  the  Royal  assent,  there  was  one  which  recited  in  its  preamble 
that  the  convenience  of  holding  parliamentary  election  inquiries  on  the 
spot  was  of  transcendent  importance.  It  empowered  a  committee, 
composed  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself,  to  hold  inquiries 
into  elections  within  the  borough  or  town  concerned.  That  measure 
passed  as  iar  back  as  1831  or  1832,  so  that  the  principle  involved  in 
the  Election  Petitions  Act  was  not  new.  After  discussing  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  joint  committee  of  both  Houses  of  Pai'liament  to  be  appointed 
to  consider  private  bills,  and  to  visit  the  districta  affected  thereby, 
Dr.  Norwood  proceeded  to  observe  that  Parliament  had  already  ad- 
mitted the  evil  of  the  present  system,  and  the  only  question  that  had  so 
long  delayed  reform  was  as  to  the  modus  operandi.  Already  they  had 
got  rid  of  election  petitions ;  divorce  and  naturalisation  bills  were  no 
longer  the  subject  of  parliamentary  inquiry ;  enclosure  bills,  bills  of  the 
charity  commissioners,  turnpike  trusts  and  tramway  bills,  and  receutlj 
gas  and  water  bills,  were  now  disposed  of  by  other  tribunals.   Parliament 
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had  passed  consolidation  Acts  from  time  to  time,  such  as  the  lands',  rail- 
way, gas  and  water  clauses,  all  being  in  the  direction  of  lightening  the 
difficulties  of  parliamentary  working.  Prerious  to  the  year  1863,  there 
were  no  fewer  than  sixteen  parliamentary  commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  difficulties  of  priyate  bill  legislation ;  they  heard  wit- 
nesses at  great  length,  and  investigated  the  matter  with  great  care,  but 
the  outcome  of  those  inquiries  was  literally  nothing.  The  difficulty 
that  always  arose  was  as  to  the  modus  operandi.  In  1868,  a  most  im- 
portant select  committee  was  appointed,  and  four  or  fiTe  propositions 
were  laid  before  it.  The  first  was  submitted  by  Lord  Kedesdale,  whose 
great  practical  experience  as  Chairman  of  Committees  in  the  House 
of  Lords  entitled  him  to  be  heard  with  the  highest  deference.  Lord 
Bedesdale^s  proposal  was,  that  a  joint  committee  of  both  Houses,  instead 
of  two  separate  committees,  should  sit,  thereby  diminishing  the  cost  by 
one  half ;  and  this  principle  would  sasm  to  be  shadowed  out  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  joint  examiners.  The  next  suggestion  was  made  by 
Col.  Wilson-Patten,  now  Lord  Winmarleigh,  who  at  that  time  held  the 
office  of  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  It  was, 
that  a  distinct  tribunal  extern  to  the  House  should  be  appointed  to 
ascertain  the  facts  and  report  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  still  retain- 
ing, during  the  investigation,  the  control  of  Parliament,  the  same 
principle  as  that  now  worked  out  by  the  judges  who  now  held  election 
inquiries.  The  next  proposition  laid  before  the  committee  was  that 
of  Mr.  Booth,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  the  time.  It  was  that 
tbe  Board  of  Trade  should  issue  provisional  orders  for  all  private  under- 
takings after  the  fashion  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Local  Govem- 
ment  Board  in  England,  and  followed  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
Acts  of  1871  and  1872  for  Ireland.  But  that  system  had  not  worked 
so  satisfactorily  either  in  England  or  in  Ireland  as  to  lead  to  a  further 
expansion  of  its  principle.  The  fourth  and  last  suggestion  was  one  by  a 
▼ery  high  authority.  Sir  Erskine  May,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  it  received  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Kichards,  who  had  great  experience 
for  many  years  as  counsel  for  the  Speaker.  It  had  the  sanction  also  of 
Mr.  Lowe,  now  Lord  Sherbrooke,  and  of  several  other  persons.  It 
mras,  that  a  distinct  tribunal,  a  court  independent  of  Parliamenii — should 
be  appointed,  leaving  only  its  findings  to  be  confirmed  by  Par- 
liament. This  plan,  slightly  differing  from  Lord  Winmarleigh's,  was 
embodied  in  a  bill  prepared  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Heron.  However,  Par- 
liament was  prorogued  before  the  Bill  reached  the  second  reading,  and 
consequently  it  fell  through.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Dodson,  who  was  at 
tbe  time  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  also  Chairman 
of  Committees  for  the  House  of  Commons,  and  who  had  great  expe- 
rience in  the  working  of  private  bill  business  in  that  House,  proposed 
that  perambulating  committees,  composed  of  members  or  commissioners, 
should  hold  local  inquiries  and  prepare  provisional  orders  to  be  con- 
firmed by  Parliament.  The  speaker  then  proceeded  to  discuss  various 
other  methods  for  carrying  out  the  objects  desired. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth,  M.P.,  said  the  bill  of  which  he  had  charge,  was 
the  same  as  that  mentioned  both  by  Mr.  Quill  and  Mr.  Daglish  in  their 
Papers.    It  was  originally  introduced  by  him  in  the  House  of  Commons 
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in  1879,  and  at  his  request  "was  again  brought  forward,  in  1880,  by  Mr. 
Fay,  and  very  fully  discussed.  He  was  himself  prevented  from  moving 
the  second  reading  by  the  pressure  of  the  Land  Bill  last  session.  When 
they  considered  the  magnitude  !of  the  grievance  involved  in  the  present 
mode  of  conducting  private  bill  legislation,  the  wonder  was  how  such  a 
grievance  was  allowered  to  remain  so  long  unredressed.  If  Ireland 
were  alone  the  sufferer,  the  delay  would  at  least  be  intelligible ;  but 
Scotland  and  England  were  sharers  with  Ireland  in  the  endurance 
of  evils  resulting  from  a  system  which  operated  as  a  barrier  against 
enterprise  and  social  improvement.  He  said  emphatically,  let  that 
grievimce  be  redressed  everywhere — in  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and 
England,  if  necessary,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  and  redressed  in  the  way 
best  suited  to  the  requirements  of  those  several  portions  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  But  if  the  grievance  was  most  severely  felt  in  Ireland,  and 
if  that  country  was  the  least  able  to  bear  the  pressure,  it  was  natural 
that  Irishmen  should  seek  to  remedy  the  evil  of  which  they  justly  com- 
plained, and  redress  the  grievance  there.  The  fact  of  its  existence  else- 
where was  no  reason  why  they  should  suffer  it  to  exist  any  longer  than 
was  necessary  in  any  part  of  ihe  United  Kingdom.  The  circumstances, 
too,  of  Ireland  brought  home  to  her,  with  peculiar  force,  the  evils  of  a 
system  which  drained  her  resources,  and  checked  the  investment  of 
capital  in  reproductive  works.  A  gentleman  of  experience,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Dublin  Chamber  of  Commerce,  had  stated  that  it  was  a 
cheap  bill  that  could  be  got  for  2,000/.  Last  session  the  mere  fees 
paid  on  private  biUs  amounted  to  54,000/.  Why  should  Ireland  be 
mulcted  annually  to  the  extent  of  100,000/.,  in  order  to  obtain  leave 
to  spend  her  own  money  in  her  own  way  on  works  that  would  be 
mostly  of  a  beneficial  character,  and  that  would  give  employment  to 
numbers  of  destitute  persons?  Among  the  counties  of  Ireland  where 
the  distress  of  1879  was  most  acutely  felt  was  Donegal.  The  people  of 
Donegal  came  before  Parliament  that  year,  and  asked  for  leave  to  con- 
struct a  narrow-gauge  railway.  It  appeared,  however,  that  a  narrow 
gauge  railway  was  not  quite  in  favour  in  a  certain  quarter,  and  the 
bill  was  thrown  out.  Of  course  the  decision  of  the  noble  lord  (Earl 
Redesdale)  the  Chairman  of  Committees  was  quite  according  to  stand- 
ing orders,  but  the  result  was  no  less  disastrous  to  Donegal,  for  large 
numbers  of  her  people,  instead  of  being  employed  at  fair  wages  on 
useful  works,  were  left  dependent  for  existence  on  public  charity.  The 
Irish  railways,  running  over  2,000  miles,  and  in  which  80,000,000/. 
had  been  invested,  were  promoted  in  London  by  820  bills  at  a  cost  of 
1,000,000/.  sterling.  The  mere  cost  of  a  bill,  however,  was  not  the 
worst  consequence  which  the  system  entailed.  The  worst  consequence 
was,  that  it  acted  as  a  deterrent  by  postponing  and  even  preventing  the 
initiation  of  useful  works.  Social  improvement  was  paralysed  because 
public  bodies  and  private  individuals  would  not  subject  themselves  to 
the  annoyance,  and  worry,  and  risk,  which  were  inseparable  from  the 
promotion  of  private  bills.  Ailer  long  delay,  the  bill  was  either  won 
or  lost ;  but,  whether  lost  or  won,  time  and  money  were  wasted  to  a 
lamentable  extent.  He  did  not  impugn  the  decisions  of  the  committee 
of  the  Houde  of  Lords  in  the  Donegal  case,  or  in  others;  he  was  free  to 
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admit  that  tbey  were  characterised  by  the  utmost  fairness  and  im- 
partiality, but  they  were  founded  in  every   case  on  the  evidence  laid 
before  them,  which  was  necessarily  imperfect  evidence.     The   best 
evidence  was  procurable  only  in  the  locality.     In  seeking  a  remedy  for 
the  e^il  complained  of,  the  object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  localising 
inquiry  was  to  cheapen,  expedite,  and  simplify  the  procurement  of 
necessary  Parliamentary  powers,  and  by  so  doing  to  relieve  Parliament 
and  unfetter  enterprise.     The  wrong  complained  of  was  admitted,  and 
the  remedy  proposed  was  in  principle  accepted.     He  did  not  deem  it 
advisable  for  the  purpose  contemplated  to  call  into  being  a  new  depart- 
ment of  Government  in  Ireland,  or  to  extend  the  powers  of  any  existing 
department.     Neither  did  he  conceive  that  a  judicial  tribunal  like  that 
for  the  trial  of  election  petitions,  as  proposed  by  the  lamented  Mr. 
Serjeant  Heron,  would  be  suited  to  deal  with  the  class  of  subjects  that 
came  before  Parliamentary   Committees.     On  the  contrary,  he  con- 
sidered it  advisable  to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  existing 
system,  and  not  depart  one  iota  from  the  strict  line  of  the  constitution. 
He  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  Parliament  must  not  relinquish  its 
control  over  private  bill  legislation.     The  Irish  and  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ments exercised  such  control,  every  Parliament  that  he  knew  of  ex- 
ercised it,  and  when  it  ceased  to  do  so  it  would  ceaRe  to  be  a  Parlia- 
ment at  all.    The  leading  features  of  the  bill  in  which  he  was  interested 
had  been  -stated  plainly  by  Mr.  Quill.     It  was  a  measure  that  did  not 
trench  in  a  single  degree  on  any  function  or  prerogative  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.     There  was  in  it  nothing  of  a  revolutionary  character.    It 
proposed  no  fundamental  change.     It  accepted  the  constitution  as  it  is. 
It  took  the  Parliament  as  it  stands,  and  adopted  that  Parliament  as  its 
tribunal.     In  doing  so  it  took  merely  that  section  of  the  Parliament 
-Dpon  which   Ireland  felt  she  had  a  special  claim,  and  which  must  be 
assumed  to  be  best  qualified  to  deal  with  the  matters  involved.     It 
-would  be  unreasonable  to  require  that  English  and  Scotch  members  of 
Parliament  should  forego  a  portion  of  their  vacation  in  order  to  investi- 
gate Irish  undertakings ;  but  there  was  nothing  unreasonable  in  asking 
that  the  Irish  Peers  and  Irish  members  should  so  devote  themselves. 
At  all  events,  he  trusted  that  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  bill  in 
question  were  clearly  understood.     It  took  the  Parliament  as  it  is, 
accepted  the  present  procedure,  accepted  the  standing  orders  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  left  the  appointment  of  examiners  untouched. 
It  did  not  a^  Parliament  to  surrender  its  control  over  private  bill 
legislation,  it  claimed  no  legislative  powers,  it  altered  nothing,  disturbed 
nothing,  changed  nothing  except  the  venue.     It  asked  that  inquiries 
into  local  matters  should  be  conducted  in  the  localities  affected  by 
them,  instead  of  at  Westminster  which  was  not  affected  by  them,  and 
that  they  should  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  and   with   the 
same  machinery   as  now.      That  was  the   case   of    the  promoters 
of    the    bill.      In    a  celebrated   debate,   which    took   place  in   the 
Corporation    of  Dublin   forty   years    ago — the    Repeal    Debate — an 
incident  occurred  which  had  an  important  bearing  on  this  question,  and 
to  which  he  might  be  allowed  now  to  refer  without,  in  the  slightest 
degree,   touching  on  anything   of  a  political  nature.      Among  the 
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opponentfi  to  Mr.   O'Conneirs  motion  was  Mr.    Symes,  an   eminent 
solicitor,  and  during  the  progress  of  the  debate  he  announced  that  he 
would  be  obliged  to  leave  for  London.     O'Connell  seized  upon  the 
circumstance,  and  tiuned  it  to  account  in  his  own  inimitable  way ;  he 
said : — ^  Mr.  Symes  says  that  he  is  going  to  England  this  evening,  and 
I  am  much  mistaken  if  I  cannot  extract  even  from  this  circumstance  an 
argument  for  my  motion.    He  has  a  happy  home — ^I  know  he  has,  for 
no  man  ever  wore  so  good-humoured  a  face  and  so  sunny  a  smile,  who 
did  not  enjoy  a  happy  home  ;  but  he  must  forsake  that  home.     He  is 
going  to  England  on  professional  business  most  probably,  and  he  ia 
going  I  have  little  doubt  at  the  expense  of  a  client,  for  I  have  known 
him  to  visit  London  for  the  purpose  of  managing  the  progress  of  private 
bills  through  the  House ;  but  is  it  not  a  cruel  thing  that  he  must  be 
debarred  the  society  of  his  family,  and  must  cross  the  channel  for  the 
purpose  of  transacting  the  business  of  an  Irish  client  in  passing  a 
private  bill  through  the  House  ?     Let  them  reflect  what  a  vast  amount 
of  expense  and  annoyance   was  entailed  upon  the  country  by  this 
system  of  legislation.     How  many  thousand  pounds  were  expended  on 
the  introduction  of  a  bill  for  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  Kail  way  ?  But 
an  argiunent  yet  more  cogent  was  furnished  in  the  case  of  the  Drogheda 
Bailway  Bill,  which  cost  30,000/.'    Thus  it  appeared  that  the  grievance 
it  was  now  sought  to  remove  was  acutely  felt  over  forty   years  ago, 
and  O'Connell  naturally   used  it  as  an  argument  in  support  of  his 
panacea.     The  bill  to  which  reference  had  been  made  had  been  framed 
without  reference  to  any  political  theory  of  self-government,  though  it 
would  undoubtedly  confer  upon  Ireland  the  right  of  controlling  almost 
everything  relating  to  her  material  interests.     If  passed  into  law  it 
would  accomplish  more  than  the  removal  of  a  crying  grievance ;  it 
would  conduce  powerfully  to  the  creation  of  a  sound  public  opinion  in 
Ireland.     Mr.  Lecky,  in  his  able  work  on   the  Leaders  of  Public 
Opinion  in  Ireland,  had  pointed  out  how  such  an  opinion  might  be 
formed.     He  says : — '  By  steadily  opposing  the  tendency  to  centralisa- 
tion, which  has  produced  so  many  evils  in  Ireland,   by  transferring 
private  business  from  the  overworked  Parliament  of  the  Empire  to 
cheaper  and  perhaps  more   competent  local  tribunals,  by  gradually 
enlarging  the  sphere  of  local  government,  and  by   encouraging  and 
bringing  into  activity  the  political  talent  of  the  country,  a   sound 
public  opinion  may  be  slowly  formed.' 

Mr.  J.  T.  PiM  (Dublin)  said  the  question  was  of  great  importance. 
The  evil  they  complained  of  was  admitted  by  leading  statesmen  and 
committees  of  the  House  over  and  over  again  for  years;  still  nothing 
was  done  to  remedy  it.  They  were  told  that  the  House  of  Commons 
was  overworked,  and  that  was  advanced  as  a  valid  apology  for  not  doing 
the  business  of  the  nation.  It  appeared  to  him,  when  it  was  admitted 
the  House  was  overworked,  that  that  was  a  strong  reason  for  withdraw- 
ing sorhQ  of  the  business  from  it.  If  a  private  undertaking,  such  as  a 
railway  company,  was  to  have  its  traffic  blocked  up,  it  would  not  be 
accepted  as  an  apology  to  say  they  were  overworked.  On  the  contrary. 
Parliament  would  come  forward  and  insist  on  the  directors  improving 
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their  system  of  management  in  order  to  conduct  the  business  for  which 
they  came  into  existence.  And  if  the  House  of  Commons  was  incapable 
of  so  reforming  its  procedure  as  to  be  unable  to  say  they  were  no  longer 
overworked  it  would  lose  character  with  the  nation.  His  belief  was 
that  for  the  last  ten  years  the  House  of  Commons  had  lost  character 
with  the  nation  because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  frequently  admitting,  as 
an  apology  for  wrongdoings,  that  it  was  overworked.  The  removal  of 
this  grievance  was  one  of  the  best  ways  of  relieving  the  House  of 
Commons  from  its  overwork,  and  why  that  was  not  done  long  ago  he 
was  unable  to  tell.  There  was  a  very  large  vested  interest  concerned 
in  keeping  all  legislation  at  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  There  were 
Parliamentary  counsel  and  Parliamentary  agents  who  were  supported 
on  the  costs  of  private  bill  legislation.  People  might  not  be  aware  that 
a  private  bill  could  not  go  through  Parliament  without  payment  of  about 
300/.  as  fees  in  the  two  Houses.  These  fees  provided  the  fund  out  of 
which  sundry  officials  of  the  Houses  were  paid.  In  addition  to  the 
expenses  to  be  incurred  in  London,  it  should  be  also  borne  in  mind 
that  the  position  of  Ireland  increased  the  expenses  of  private  legisla- 
tion, as  witnesses  and  others  had  to  be  sent  over  to  England,  and  the 
farther  fix>m  London  the  greater  the  cost.  He,  therefore,  agreed  with 
Mr.  Smyth  that  the  present  mode  of  dealing  with  private  bills  was  a 
deterrent  to  enterprise.  At  the  same  time,  whatever  improvement 
might  be  made,  Parliament  should  still  retain  its  power  of  final  appro- 
val to  local  measures.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Smyth's  suggestion  that  a 
local  court  of  inquiry  should  sit,  composed  of  Irish  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  Irish  Peers  from  the  House  of  Lords,  there 
were  considerable  objections  to  that  proposal.  One  was  the  want  of 
time.  Such  an  inquiry  would  have  to  be  conducted  during  the  recess, 
and  only  a  limited  portion  of  it,  for  members  of  Parliament  must  be 
allowed  some  amount  of  relaxation  after  the  labours  of  the  session. 
Another  objection  was  that,  as  the  composition  of  such  a  tribunal  would 
be  so  fluctuating  so  far  as  regards  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
there  would  be  uncertainty  in  the  nature  of  its  decisions.  The  pro- 
moters of  private  bills  were  generally  anxious  to  have  them  brought 
first  before  the  House  of  Lords  committees,  as  they  were  much  better 
than  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  reason  being  that  there 
was  less  fluctuation  in  the  composition  of  the  Lords  than  in  the 
Commons.  A  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  a  member  as  long  as 
be  lived,  whereas  in  the  Lower  House  a  member  retaining  his  seat  one 
Parliament  might  lose  it  the  next.  The  consequence  was  greater  ex- 
perience in  the  one  case,  and  more  certainty  of  decision,  than  in  the 
other.  Neither  should  Uie  proposed  local  court  of  inquiry  be  elective, 
because  there  were  private  interests  at  work,  and  the  smaller  the 
county  the  greater  the  evil.  As  to  county  boards,  that  would  be  a 
haphazard  arrangement.  A  county  board  in  Cork  and  a  county  board 
in  Carlow  might  mean  two  difEerent  things.  Was  a  bill  for  a  railway, 
passing  through  half  a  dozen  cotmties,  to  go  before  as  many  county 
boards,  or  before  only  one  ?  Then,  again,  the  last  persons  to  whom 
the  power  of  decision  should  be  given  were  those  who  had  a  private 
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interest  in  the  project.  The  present  pronsional  order  system  was  the 
foundation  of  the  scheme  he  desired  for  private  bills.  In  Ireland,  if 
schemes  for  a  tramway,  harbour,  gas  undertaking,  or  drainage  scheme 
required  sanction,  the  promoters  had  to  apply  to  four  distinct  depart- 
ments. That  was  a  serious  inconvenience  as  well  as  a  mistake.  All 
those  four  departments  should  be  merged  into  one  tribunal,  to  deal 
with  harbour,  local  board,  and  railway  matters ;  or  a  permanent  tri- 
bunal might  be  constituted  similar  in  composition  to  the  present  Railway 
Commission.  It  might  consist  of  three  competent  men — one  a  lawyer, 
the  second  an  engineer,  and  the  third  a  mercantile  man.  It  should  be 
a  court  of  first  inquiry,  and  its  decisions  submitted  to  Parliament  for 
approval.  Parliament  should  retain  the  power  of  referring  a  Provi- 
sional Order  Confirmation  Bill  to  a  Private  Bill  Committee  for  recon- 
sideration. There  would  be  very  few  cases  in  which  a  reconsideratioa 
would  be  necessary  before  a  Private  Bill  Committee,  and  in  those  the 
investigation  would  be  better  conducted  before  a  joint  committee  of  the 
two  Houses.  Costs  should  follow  the  award,  in  order  to  deter  unfair 
opposition  to  a  proper  scheme. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Edge  (Dublin)  said  the  only  point  on  which  he  disagreed 
with  Mr.  Smyth  was  that  only  Irish  members  should  sit  on  the  local 
committees.  The  introduction  of  English  members  would,  he  thought, 
be  of  a  twofold  advantage.  They  would  first  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  coimtry  on  the  spot,  and 
learn,  from  personal  observation,  the  lessons  which  the  Irish  people 
wished  them  to  acquire.  Another  advantage  would  be  that,  as  Eng- 
lish members,  they  would  bring  to  bear  upon  the  inquiry  an  inde- 
pendent judgment,  free  from  local  prejudices.  The  English  element 
would  give  to  such  an  investigation  the  character  of  a  truly  imperial 
Parliament.  The  other  scheme  put  forward  might  be  thus  described  : 
to  substitute  for  Parliament  some  other  tribunal  which,  he  thought, 
would  be  perpetually  coming  into  collision  with  it.  Supposing  a 
county  board  were  a  proper  tribunal  in  other  respects,  it  would  in 
this  at  least  be  objectionable :  being  of  an  intensely  local  character, 
it  would  look  at  a  matter  of  this  imperial  character  not  so  much 
from  a  broad  imperial  point  of  view,  but  under  the  influence  of  local 
prejudice  and  private  interest.  The  objection,  as  to  the  time  of 
members  of  Parliament  being  taken  up  with  these  local  inquiries,  was 
not  prions,  as  their  time  would  merely  be  tak<^n  at  one  period  of  the 
year  instead  of  another.  Sitting  as  they  now  did  all  day  in  the  com- 
mittee room,  and  all  night  in  the  House  itself,  it  would  be  a  relief  to . 
them,  and  tend  to  improve  rather  than  impair  their  heiilth,  and  render 
them  better  fitted  for  parliamentary  work.  The  objection  that  at  pre- 
sent there  was  a  tendency  to  prefer  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  House 
of  Commons'  Committees,  would  be  met  by  the  adoption  of  Lord 
Redesdale's  plan,  viz.  to  have  a  mixed  committee  of  the  two  Houses. 
If  such  a  proposal  were  approved,  a  private  bill  might  be  read  in  one 
House  and  then  referred  to  the  mixed  committee  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Griffith  (London),  as  a  member  of  the  parliamentary  bar, 
the  delinquent  body  that  was  supposed  to  increase  the  cost  of  legisla- 
tion, admitted  that  private  interests  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
any  measure  which  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland.     Serjeant 
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Putlisg  seemed  to-  regard  private  foil!  legislation  as  an  -  anomaloug 
excrescence  on  the  Parliamentaiy  system  ;  but  privilegia  were  granted 
by  the  imperial  l^pslators  of  Eome,  and  surely  Parliament  was  not  con- 
fined in  its  duty  to  State  affairs;  it  was  also  bound  to  consider  measures 
for  promoting  the  construction  of  docks,  railways,  and  other  under- 
takings for  the  convenience  of  the  public.  No  doubt  the  present 
system  was  expensive  and  somewhat  dilatory ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  the  proposed  changes  diminish  the  expense  ?  The  fees  of  the 
House  certainly,  at  present,  formed  a  large  portion  of  the  expense^ 
They,  however,  might  be  reduced.  Another  source  of  cost  was  from 
the  large  number  of  experts  and  other  witnesses  that  were  summoned. 
In  many  cases  a  large  number  was  necessary,  and  he  did  not  suppose^ 
whether  they  were  examined  in  London  or  in  Dublin,  that  the  differ r 
ence  of  cost  on  that  head  would  be  considerable,  being  merely  the 
amount  of  the  travelling  expenses.  On  the  whole,  the  expense  on  that 
score  might  still  remain  the  aame  as  it  was  at  present.  With  regard  to 
private  bill  legislation  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  country ;  he  found^ 
on  looking  at  the  Statute  Book  of  the  last  session,  that  the  numerous 
ndlways  in  Ireland  had  not  proved  a  success,  and  that  the  Imperial 
Government  had,  in  consequence,  authorised  commissioners  to  advance 
large  sums  of  money  to  cany  them  on.  So  far,  however,  as  the  ques- 
tion of  public  policy  was  concerned,  testimony  seemed  to  show  that 
some  alteration  was  necessary  in  order  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  as  long  since  as  the  resolutions  of  1872  the  question  had 
engagol  the  attention  of  Mr.  Dodson,  the  then  Mr.  Chichester  For* 
tescue,  Sir  W.  Uarcourt,  and  other  leading  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  current  of  opinion  in  the  present  discussion  was  cer* 
tainly  in  favour  of  all  evidence  being  discussed  on  the  spot.  So  fa^ 
that  would  be  a  great  advantage.  Persons  living  hundreds  of  mile^ 
from  the  locality  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  conversant  with  the  local 
circumstances ;  and  evidence  taken  by  a  local  inquiry  would  no  doubt 
be  of  a  more  thorough  character,  and  form  a  firmer  ground  fur  bener 
ficial  legislation.  It  would  hardly  be  fair,  however,  to  ask  members  of 
Parliament  to  take  the  evidence  during  their  vacation,  and,  therefore, 
he  would  suggest  that  the  duly  might  be  better  undertaken  by  the 
judges,  Parliament  having  the  power  reserved  to  it  of  considering  the 
question  ultimately.  Precedent,  or  experience,  was  on  the  side  of 
that  view,  as  judges  had  given  great  satisfaction  on  election  petitions^ 
and  he  saw  no  reason  why  these  local  questions  also  should  not  be 
referred  to  them,  as  they  required  similar  acumen  for  their  decisions 
as  to  the  disputed  iacts  of  elections.  The  question  of  merits  requiring 
administrative  principles,  which  the  question  of  evidence  did  not,  ought 
to  be  discussed  by  an  independent  body — a  body  at  a  distance  would 
be  better — in  order  to  prevent  a  danger  of  partiality  creeping  into  the 
zninds  of  legislators  who  had  local  interests.  A  joint  committee  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  would  no  doubt  save  both  expense,  and  time, 
and  that  proposal  had  in  its  favour  the  high  authority  of  Lord  Redesr 
dale.  Whatever  might  be  said  as  to  matters  of  detail,  the  time  had 
come  when  some  alteration  ought  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Joseph  John  Murpht  (Belfast),  who  understood  Mr.  Pirn  t9 
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recommeDd  tlie  consolidation  of  the  variona  central  authorittes  in  Ire- 
land, especially  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  Board  of  Works, 
said  the  Board  of  Works  had  been  proyed,  by  experience,  to  be  a  most 
iinsatis&ctory  tribnnal.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  witness  anything 
in  the  administration  of  a  public  department  more  disgraceful  than  the 
way  in  which  the  drainage  of  the  Irish  rivers,  so  necessary  to  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country,  had  been  blundered.  The  operations  of  the 
Board  of  Works  under  the  Drainage  Act  had  certainly  this  merit,  that 
they  had  done  by  one  general  Act  what  otherwise  would  have  had  to 
be  done  by  local  Acts  of  Parliament ;  but  their  system  tended  in  the 
direction  of  centralisation,  not  in  that  of  self-government.  The  remedy 
for  these  failures  would  be  an  elective  Board  for  each  drainage  district, 
co-operating  with  the  Local  Government  Board,  with  its  president,  and 
perhaps  its  secretary  appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  • 
Board  of  Works,  or  whatever  was  equivalent  to  them,  but  in  any  case 
being  invested  with  full  power  in  matters  both  financial  and  engineer- 
ing as  representing  the  ratepayers,  who  were  the  persons  most  directly 
interested.  It  seemed  to  him  a  national  grievance  that  they  should  be 
compelled  to  go  to  Westminster  and  spend  money  there  in  efforts  to 
obtain  leave  to  effect  improvements  in  their  own  cities  with  their  own 
money.  He  failed  to  see  the  force  of  Mr.  Pim's  objection  to  local 
bodies  and  elective  boards,  on  the  ground  that  their  interests  were  con- 
cerned, when  the  very  reason  for  establishing  elective  bodies  and  local 
authorities  was  that,  being  local  bodies,  they  were  interested  in  im- 
provements being  made.  With  regard  to  the  supply  of  gas  and  water, 
building  and  street  improvements,  increased  powers  to  deal  with  these 
matters  ought  to  be  given  to  municipal  bodies ;  and  for  the  promotion 
of  railway  and  other  interests  of  that  nature,  increased  powers  should 
be  conferred  on  the  Local  Grovemment  Board.  That  alteration  would 
meet  the  whole  difficulty. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Commissioner  Miller,  Q.C,  LL.D.)  said  that  on 
one  point  they  all  appeared  to  be  of  one  mind,  namely,  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  further  discussion  of  this  question,  because  it  was,  in 
their  opinion,  very  desirable  that  the  expense  of  an  inefficient  inquiry  at 
Westminster  should  be  obviated  by  a  less  costly  and  more  efficient  in- 
quiry conducted  on  the  spot ;  for  whether  a  particular  inquiry  was  to 
take  place  in  Ireland,  in  £ngland,  or  anywhere  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  there  was  just  as  great  a  hardship  in  bringing 
witnesses  from  Newcastle  or  Glasgow  to  Westminster  as  there  was  in 
bringing  them  from  Dublin,  and  just  as  great  hardship  in  bringing 
witnesses,  &c.,  from  Deny  or  Belfast  to  Dublin,  as  in  bringing  them  to 
Westminster.  Another  point  on  which  they  were  all  agreed  was,  that 
the  present  double  inquiry  before  the  two  Houses  was  ridiculous ;  that 
a  single  inquiry,  which  should  be  so  conducted  that  both  Houses 
Would  accept  its  report,  as  they  now  accepted  separate  reports  of  their 
respective  select  committees,  would  probably  be  more  efficient,  and 
certainly  more  logical  and  reasonable.  There  was  nothing  more  dis- 
heartening in  attempts  at  public  improvement  than  that,  af^ier  a  Bill 
had  been  fought  successfully,  and  at  great  expense,  through  the  com* 
mittee  of  one  House,  the  other  House  should  declare,  on  identically  the 
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nine  facts,  and  witbotit  any  reaaon  being  given,  that  the  preamble  wad 
not  proved,  thereby  throwing  all  the  expense  away.  The  crucial 
queetion,  on  which  opinions  were  not  anything  like  at  one,  was  whether 
the  inquiry  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  legiHlative  or  of  a  judicial 
body  ?  If  they  intended  to  commit  what  ^as  now  done  by  private 
Vill  legislation  at  Westminster  to  the  complete  control  of  local  bodies, 
he  for  one  would  agree  with  Mr.  Quill  that  those  local  bodies  ought  to 
be  elective,  and  that  it  was  not  reasonable  to  commit  the  complete  con- 
trol of  local  administration  to  any  bodies  in  which  the  people  were  not 
directly  represented.  For  that  reason  he  concurred  in  Mr.  Murphy's 
sng^peetion,  that  as  i&r  as  regarded  town  improvements  and  matters 
of  that  kind  it  would  he  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction  largely  to 
increase  the  powers  of  municipalities.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
Parliament  was  to  continue  to  maintain  its  control  over  these  things,  in- 
stead of  investing  the  body  which  was  to  hold  the  local  inquiry  iu  question 
with  the  ultimate  authority  to  decide  whether  a  case  for  improvement 
had,  or  had  not,  been  made  out,  then  he  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  an 
elective  body  was  not  a  good  tribunal  for  holding  such  an  inquiry. 
Persons  experienced  in  judicial  investigations  would,  sitting  as  a  per- 
manent body,  be  more  likely  to  give  proper  and  systematic  attention 
to  the  matters  brought  before  them  at  these  local  inquiries,  because 
they  as  commissioners  or  judges  would  conduct  their  proceedings  on 
some  intelligible  rule  laid  down  in  a  manner  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
correct  or  superviBC  by  the  intervention  of  a  superior  authority,  if  the 
rule  were  laid  down  wrongly,  whereas  it  was  impossible  that  any  such 
rule  could  be  propounded  by  any  fluctuating  body,  as  an  elective  body 
must  necessarily  be.  So  far  as  private  bills  only  authorised  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  money,  he  saw  no  reason  whatever  why  elective 
bodies,  representing  all  the  persons  whose  money  was  to  be  expended, 
should  not  be  entrusted  with  complete  control  over  the  expenditure  of 
that  money  ;  but  if  they  went  further,  as  they  would  necessarily  do  in 
every  railway,  town  improvement,  and  water  bill,  and  permitted  the 
corporation  created  by  the  bill  to  take  property  against  the  will  of  the 
owners  simply  on  the  ground  of  paying  them  for  it,  then,  he  thought, 
it  was  not  expedient  to* entrust  that  discretion  to  any  local  body.  If 
it  were  so  entrusted,  whether  in  England,  Ireland  or  Scotland,  it  would 
in  three  out  of  every  four  cases  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  a  job.  It 
was  not  reasonable  to  say  that  any  man's  property  was  to  be  taken 
whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  merely  because  full  compensation  was 
offered  to  him  for  it.  Not  only  should  full  compensation  be  given,  but 
public  grounds  ought  to  be  shown  for  taking  the  property.  He  had 
known  a  case,  in  which  a  man,  who  had  a  piece  of  property  not  par- 
ticularly Taluable  to  him,  was  only  too  glad  that  it  should  be  taken  by 
a  public  body,  for  they  paid  him  two  or  three  times  its  value  by  way 
of  *  compensation.'  A  local  body  would  be  likely,  he  feared,  to  lend 
itself  to  a  similar  proceeding,  on  the  principle,  '  Scratch  me,  and  I 
will  scratch  you.'  It  would  be  much  easier  to  push  a  thing  of  that 
sort  through  a  county  board,  or  some  other  body  elected  ad  hoc,  than 
through  a  set  of  commissioners  or  judges,  formed  into  a  permanent 
body,  who  would  have  no  interest.     Such  a  body  could  be  trusted  in 
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reporting  at  any  rate  on  facts,  though  he  would  not 'entrust  them  with 
any  authority  to  legislate  on  the  subject.  The  whole  question  was, 
what  amount  of  authority  do  you  intend  to  entrust  to  such  a  body  ? 
His  own  view  was,  whenever  a  private  bill  had  been  read  a  second 
time  in  either  House — which  affirmed  the  principle  that  there  ought  to 
be  legislation  on  the  subject — it  should  then  be  referred  to  some  per- 
manent body,  consisting  of  say  three  commissioners,  who  would  be 
bound  to  go  to  the  spot,  and  there  collect  such  evidence  as  they  could 
obtain.  They  should  not  only  take  the  evidence  tendered,  but  also 
re(]uire  the  production  of  such  evidenee  as  they  thought  would  throw 
light  on  the  subject,  and  then  report  on  the  whole  matter  to  Parliament. 
Parliament  would  thereupon  decide  on  passing  or  throwing  oat  the  bill, 
after  considering  the  report  sent  from  the  locality  by  the  body  in  ques- 
tion. That  course  of  proceeding  would  dispense  altogether  with  the 
sitting  of  a  parliamentary  committee  on  the  bill.  It  would  also  be  a 
great  improvement,  not  only  because  it  would  save  expense,  but  because 
it  would  secure  a  great  deal  of  valuable  evidence,  which  was  lost 
under  the  present  system.  Local  investigation  was  essential,  and  how 
it  should  be  done  was  merely  a  question  of  detail,  but  he  did  not  think 
it  could  be  carried  out  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Mr.  Smyth's  bill, 
because  it  was  not  likely  or  reasonable  that  members  of  Parliament, 
after  working  all  summer,  would  devote  themselves  to  responsible  work 
of  that  kind  in  the  autumn — their  only  time  for  relaxation.  Any  legis- 
lation introduced  on  this  subject  should  have  reference,  not  to  Ireland 
alone,  but  to  the  whole  country.  If  a  bill  were  introduced  to  meet 
the  wants  of  Ireland  alone,  it  would  probably  lail  to  provide  a  right 
solution  of  the  question  and  at  the  same  time  would  hamper  its  further 
discussion.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  present  system  of 
legislation  that,  instead  of  passing  one  comprehensive  measure  embody- 
ing a  uniform  law  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  three  bills 
were  brought  in,  one  for  England,  one  for  Ireland,  and  one  for  Scot- 
land. It  was  desirable  that  the  system  of  separate  legislation  should 
be  abolished,  and  certainly  it  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  any  bill  es- 
tablishing a  tribunal  for  the  conduct  of  local  inquiries. 

Mr.  QdiLL,  in  reply,  observed  that  the  discttcsion  had,  at  any  rate, 
developed  one  important  point.  They  were  all  agreed  that  the  time 
had  come  when  the  talent  and  energy  embodied  in  and  evoked  by  public 
life  should  no  longer  be  suffered  to  remain  in  a  state  of  semi-paralysis, 
a«i  they  had  been  ibr  the  last  century,  but  should  be  quickened  into  vigor- 
ous action  by  a  rapid  circulation  of  the  spirit  of  independence,  and  those 
other  higher  qualitien  found  in  connection  with  municipal  and  political 
freedom.  They  were,  he  thought,  also  agreed  that  the  business  of  the 
House  of  Commons  required  relief^  and  that  the  vast  number  of  matters 
now  dealt  with  by  private  bills  in  the  House  ought  hencetorth  to  be 
referred  to  sonae  local  authority.  They  appeared  to  be  agreed  also  oa 
another  point,  that  whatever  the  scheme  might  be,  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment should  continue  to  be  a  directing  and  central  authority,  holding 
the  reins  with  a  firm  hand,  preventing  encroachment  on  the  rights  of 
property,  and  seeing  there  was  no  jobbery.  Mr.  Smyth's  bill,  aa  it 
stood,  appeared  to  answer  all  the  requisites  necessary  for  the  further- 
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ance  of  the  fttndamental  principles  of  local  government,  combining  the 
elective  element  witli  the  local  and  popular.  The  only  possible  argu* 
ment  against  it  seemed  to  be  that  of  time.  The  bill  provided  that  the 
local  bujqness  should  be  transacted  by  the  Parliamentary  representatives 
on  the  spot  out  of  session.  The  Parliamentary  session  lasted  on  an 
average  seven  months,  and  that  would  leave  only  five  for  these  local 
investigations.  It  would  be  too  much  to  ask  members  of  Parliament, 
considering  the  late  hours  of  Parliament,  to  work  for  the  whole  of  the 
twelve  months  of  the  year.  With  the  exception  of  the  drawback  of 
time,  the  bill  prepared  by  Mr.  Smyth  answered  all  the  requisites  of 
local  government.  If  a  local  authority  were  obtained,  possessing  all 
those  requisites  already  mentioned,  and  sitting  in  permanent  session,  all 
the  advantages  of  the  bill  would  be  secured,  plus  the  peFmanent  session, 
and  an  absolute  readiness  at  all  times  for  transacting  the  local  business. 
Snch  a  local  authority  would  be  obtained  in  a  county  board.  It  had 
been  objected  that  people  who  were  interested  could  scarcely  adjudicate 
on  the  subject-matter  involved,  because  tHaete  was  a  certain  amount  of 
want  of  political  morality  in  the  country — a  want  of  backbone  and  ad- 
herence to  principle;  but  was  that  a  reason  why  that  state  of  things 
should  continue  for  ever  ?  A  vast  mass  of  people  still  required  to  be 
educated.  There  was  a  time,  for  instance,  when  the  Ck)rporation  of 
Dublin  was  chained  with  all  kinds  of  peculiar  conduct  in  dealing  with 
the  property  of  the  eitizen.**.  All  that  had  passed  away,  and  the  manner 
in  which  business  was  now  transacted  by  that  body,  if  at  times  open  to 
some  slight  animadversion,  would  not  be  found  open  to  more  serious 
charges.  A  country  whose  people  could  not  produce  a  voluntary  ad- 
ministrative body  capable  of  di^'charging  duties  of  public  trust  honestly 
could  never  be  considered  worth  preservation.  Their  highest  aim 
should  be  to  produce  such  a  body  of  men.  Ireland,  he  believed,  could 
produce  such  men  highly  qualified  by  education  and  capable  of  admin- 
istering): public  trust  dutiea  Once  grant  the  principle  of  the  county  board 
scheme,  and  the  difficulty  aa  to  details  would  vanish.  His  contention, 
therefore,  was  that  Mr.  Smyth^s  scheme  and  his  own  scheme  possessed 
all  the  necessary  qualities  for  the  proper  working  of  local  government. 
It  had  been  pretty  well  proved,  however,  in  argument,  that  on  the  score 
of  permanem  session  the  elective  body  should  be  a  county  board,  and 
not  a  Parliamentary  eommiltiee. 

Mr.  Daolish,  in  replying,  said,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  time, 
the  House  of  Commons  sat  generally  ibr  six  months,  and  only  for  seven 
-when  the  session  was  imusually  protracted^  By  utilising  the  month  of 
October,  fifty  committeas,  with  five  bills  allol1»d  to  each,  would  get 
through  all  the  work.  This  might  be  done  by  a  local  tribunal  ot' 
members  of  Parliament  traijied  for  the  dul^.  At  present  eommittees 
did  not  get  to  work  until  after  Easter^,  and  then  they  never  sat  on  a 
Saturday,  rarely  oa  a  Wednesday.  TLey  did  not  meet  until  eleven  or 
twelve  in  the  morning,  and  rose  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  They  scarcely 
did  three  hours'  work  a  day.  This  was  rather  play  than  work.  One 
tribunal  sitting  from  ten  to  five  o'clock,  for  five  days  a  week,  would  do 
all  the  private  bill  business  of  the  country.  It  was  not  too  much  to 
aak  members  of  Faidiaiaent  to»  gWe  a»  extra  mont^'a  work  once  in  three 
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or  four  jesra.  For  his  part  he  had  no  conBdence  in  county  V>ardt; 
judging  by  his  experience  of  theta  in  England,  they  were  not  sofficientiy 
disinterested  to  be  entrusted  with  these  duties.  Whatever  it  might  be 
in  Ireland,  the  Local  Goyemment  Board  in  England  was  overworked, 
and  it  was  a  mass  of  centralisation.  The  only  real  objection  to  Mr, 
Smyth's  Bill,  on  principle,  was  that  it  limited  the  panel  of  members  to 
representatives  from  Ireland,  whereas  it  was  desirable  to  mingle  the 
two  nationalities  on  the  same  panel.  He  saw  no  reason  why  the  panel 
should  not  be  taken  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  was  essential 
that  these  inquiries  should  be  local,  and  the  scheme  should  comprise 
the  requirements  of  the  whole  nation.  It  would  be  the  best  arrange- 
ment for  lawyers  and  everybody  concerned  to  have  the  work  done  on 
the  spot  cheaply,  economically,  and  expeditiously. 
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The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a  Paper  on  ^  Defects  in  In- 
ternational Marriage  Law  as  it  aifects  Women  married  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  Foreigners/  which  was  read  by  Dr. 
Neilson  Hancock,  Q.C.  (1)  The  advice  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's memorandum  for  British  subjects,  to  seek  the  assist- 
ance of  foreign  consuls  before  marrying  foreigners,  with  the 
Registrar  -  General's  information,  that  the  signature  of  the 
consul  has  no  effect  towards  rendering  a  marriage  in  this 
country  valid  in  France,  indicates  the  direction  in  which  the 
solution  of  the  difficulties  of  international  marriages  is  to  be 
found.  (2)  In  receiving  foreigners  freely  amongst  us^  we 
ought,  unless  they  take  out  letters  of  naturalisation,  and 
become  entirely  British  subjects,  not  to  encourage  them  to 
violate  the  laws  of  their  own  country,  or  the  duties  which  these 
laws  impose  on  them  towards  the  members  of  their  own 
families.  (3)  We  should  therefore  require  them  to  show  that 
they  have  complied  with  the  laws  of  their  own  country,  before 
any  British  clergyman  or  officer  marries  them  to  a  British 
subject  (4)  As  all  laws  are  liable  to  change,  the  simplest 
way  of  fulfilling  the  above  requirement  is  to  obtain  the  certi- 
ficate of  the  nearest  consul  or  ambassador  of  the  nation  to 
which  the  foreigner  belongs,  that  the  proper  notices  have  been 
given,  and  consents  of  parents  or  others  obtained,  and  adver- 
tisements  issued.  (5)  If  this  certificate  is  to  be  a  protection 
to  a  British  woman  and  her  children  it  ought  to  he  conclusive. 
(6)  What  we  ask,  we  are  bound  to  offer — some  equally  con- 
clusive document  as  to  the  conditions  of  English,  Irish,  and 
Scotch  law  having  been  complied  with.  (7)  These  conclusive 
certificates  being  of  international  importance,  the  State  should 
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lecure  their  regidtradon  in  London,  Dublin,  or  Edinburgh,  at 
the  foreign  embassy  in  London,  and  at  the  capital  of  the  State 
to  which  the  foreigner  belongs.  {%)  The  ambassadors  and 
consuls  or  matrimonial  courts  should  have  power  to  validate 
marriages  without  a  second  ceremony,  on  such  terms  as  the 
succession  of  property  by  other  members  of  the  famU^,  as 
under  the  circumstances  might  be  just.  (9)  A  foreigner 
marrying  in  the  United  Kingdom,  if  he  deserted  his  wife, 
should  be  liable  to  alimony,  and  to  support  his  children ;  and 
it  should  be  part  of  the  international  marriage  treaty  that  the 
foreign  State  should  either  give  him  up,  as  under  an  extradi« 
lion  treaty,  or  apply  special  State  facilities  for  enforcing  this 
claim,  to  save  the  bunlen  of  the  deserted  wife  and  children 
falling  on  British  rates  or  British  charity.  (10)  A  foreigner 
successfully  repudiating  a  marriage  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  returning  to  his  own  country,  should  still  be  liable  to  the 
same  extent  as  he  would  be  liable  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  support  of  illegitimate  children  and  for  seduction  ;  and  it 
should  be  a  provision  of  any  International  Marriage  Law 
Treaty  that  he  should  be  either  given  up  or  special  State  facili** 
ties  afforded  for  enforcing  the  claim.  (11)  The  diversity  of 
age  at  which  the  marriage  of  Swiss  (the  foreigners  who  are 
most  employed  abroad)  can  legally  take  place — being  in  dif- 
ferent cantons  nineteen,  twenty,  twenty-one,  twenty -two, 
twenty- three,  twenty-four,  and  twenty-five,  and  being  all 
subject  to  variation — shows  how  impossible  it  would  be  to 
expect  clergymen  or  registrars  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  be 
adequately  informed  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  most  effectual 
way  to  protect  British  women  and  children  is  to  require  resort 
to  the  consuls  and  ambassadors,  and  to  make  their  certificates 
conclusive  as  to  the  validity  of  the  marriage. 

After  the  reading  of  the  above  Paper  an  interesting  discuasion 
ensued,  and  the  following  reHolution  was  adopted : — ^That  the  Council 
be  requested  to  take  into  consideration  the  conflicts  of  the  British  and 
foreign  marriage  laws,  and  the  frequency  of  invalid  marriages  cour 
tracted  thereunder,and  the  inconveniences  resulting  therefrom,  and  to 
take  such  steps  in  reference  thereto  as  they  may  think  desii-able. 

Lieutenant-Col.  Raleigh  Chicuesteb  read  a  Paper  on 
*  Decentralisation,  apropos  of  the  Grand  Jury  Laws — Ireland; ' 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract: — In  all  contemplated 
changes  of  laws  affecting  our  social  system,  we  should  seek  to 
foster  the  growth  of  nationality,  encouraging  its  healthy  action. 

Another  glowing  subject  is  the  growth  of  democracy.  It 
is  a  growing  power,  which  sooner  or  later  will  permit  no 
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effective  rivalry.  The  great  danger  of  democratic  movement 
is  undoubtedly  the  loss  of  individual  liberty.  If  it  associate  to 
Itself,  on  terms  of  fair  equality,  intelligence  and  property,  it 
vail  endure.  If  it  seek  to  rule  alone,  it  will  forge  fetters  for 
itself.  To  turn  from  abstractions  to  our  own  circumstances. 
The  Irish  people  are  singularly  gifted.  As  compared  vnth 
English  and  Scotch,  competitive  examinations  are  in  their 
favour ;  still  we  find  in  Ireland  a  state  of  poverty  for  which 
it  is  hard  to  account.  We  find  the  country  wanting  in 
manufactures  and  in  local  development.  The  remodelling  of 
the  Grand  Jury  laws  would  seem  to  open  a  door  to  such  a 
system  as  will  foster  Irish  nationality,  conciliate  and  reassure 
property,  and  enable  the  people  to  have  the  chief  voice  in  their 
own  government. 

Grand  Juries  are  irresponsible,  and  have  a  taxing  power, 
which  should  reside  in  representative  bodies.  Hence,  those 
"who  urge  reform  in  these  laws  are  acting  the  most  strictly  on 
constitutional  principles. 

If  we  could  in  each  county  assemble  a  body  of  men  in 
which,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  people,  the  men  of  business,  the  men 
of  capital,  the  men  of  culture  should  find  themselves  reflected  ; 
the  difiSculty  would  be.  not  in  enlarging,  but  in  limiting  the 
matters  with  the  supervision  over  which  they  could  safely  be 
entrusted. 

The  congestion  in  Parliament  renders  the  creation  of  such 
bodies  necessary. 

Let  us  suppose  that  in  each  county  or  riding  of  a  county, 
there  existed  a  body  such  as  I  have  described,  reflecting  every 
interest — a  local  Parliament.  No  bill  affecting  Ireland  exclu- 
rively  or  mainly  should  be  brought  before  Parliament  till 
laid  before,  and  reported  on,  by  these  county  boards.  In  each 
province  a  council  should  sit,  consisting  of  delegates  from 
each  of  these  boards,  which  should  compare  and  condense  the 
county  reports,  sending  to  Parliament  one  report  from  each 
province.  The  opinion  of  the  country  having  been  declared 
in  the  most  complete  and  emphatic  manner,  little  would  re- 
main for  Parliament  to  do  but  to  register  its  approval. 

These  boards  would  also  succeed  to  the  direction  of  every 
local  interest,  which  would  thus  become  directly  responsible 
to  the  popular  voice.  Committees  of  these  bodies  would 
administer  the  Grand  Jury  laws,  the  Poor  laws,  the  govern- 
ment of  towns,  and  would  supervise  and  set  in  motion  all 
other  matters  affecting  local  interests. 

The  educational  effect  of  such  a  change  would  be  enor- 
mous.    And    an   enormous   impetus  would  be  given  to  the 
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ereation  of  what  is  so  much  wanted  in  Ireland^  a  stable  as  well 
as  intelligent  public  opinion.  Such  a  system  would  destroy 
absenteeism.  A  parliament  in  College  Green  would  not 
affect  absenteeism  so  far  as  the  country  is  concerned.  The 
absenteeism  would  be  no  less  real  because  the  absentees  were 
in  Dublin  instead  of  in  London. 

The  main  difficulty  would  lie  in  the  constitution  of  these 
bodies.  Now,  in  the  formation  of  poor  law  boards  in  Ireland^ 
there  is  a  safe  and  useful  underlying  principle.  The  principle 
is  that  numbers  and  property  should  be  represented^  and  should 
meet,  on  about  even  terms. 

This  principle,  though  ineffectively  carried  out  on  the  poor 
law  plan,  can  have  its  operation  ensured  by  simple  straight- 
forward means. 

Thus,  in  electing  the  members  who  are  to  represent 
numbers,  give  the  protection  of  the  ballot,  and  let  no  one  have 
Ynore  than  one  vote,  and  that  only  for  the  electoral  division  in 
which  he  habitually  resides,  and  to  be  given  personally.  Let 
those  who  are  to  represent  property  be  also  elected,  but  by 
persons  having  a  certain  property  qualification,  and  allow  of 
multiple  voting.  Give  every  person  in  the  barony  or  district 
one  vote  who  pays  income  tax  on  100/.  a  year,  adding  one  vote 
per  centum  to  his  elective  power,  up  to  say  ten  votes.  Such 
a  board  would  be  thoroughly  representative  of  numbers, 
business,  property,  culture.  If  there  were  committed  to  such 
boards  the  whole  internal  business  of  the  several  counties,  if 
they  were  called  on  to  report  on  all  social  legislation  affecting 
the  country,  there  would  be  brought  home  to  the  people  a 
very  complete  system  of  self-government  in  such  a  way  as  to 
alarm  no  interest,  and  with  every  reasonable  expectation  of  its 
stability. 

With  so  many  persons  invited  to  participate  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  in  so  direct  a  manner ;  with  so  great  an 
.inducement  for  all  to  spend  their  lives  each  in  his  own 
district ;  with  such  a  complete  fusion  of  all  interests,  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  resources  of  the  country  would 
soon  be  developed  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  that  peace  and 

Erosperity  would  reward  the  wisdom  of  the  legislator  and  the 
armony  of  an  united  people. 

Dr.  Nbilson  Hancock,  Q.C,  contributed  a  report  on 
'Seduction  '  (from  a  Local  Committee  as  to  Means  of  Dimin- 
ishing Vice  and  Crime  in  Dublin),  of  which  the  following  is 
a  condensation : — An  action  of  seduction  may  be  brought  by 
any  person  with  whom  the  seduced  girl  is  residing  at  the  time 
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she  was  seduced,  either  in  the  character  of  daughter  and 
servanty  or  of  ward  and  servant,  or  of  servant  only.  But 
the  law  rests  on  a  very  antiquated  and  narrow  basis.  The 
foundation  of  an  action  against  a  wrong-doer  by  the  father 
for  the  seduction  of  his  daughter  has  been  uniformly  placed 
from  the  earliest  times  not  on  the  seduction  itself,  but  on  the 
loss  of  service  of  the  daughter,  in  which  service  he  is  supposed 
to  have  a  legal  right  and  interest.  This  is  apparently  a  rem- 
nant of  Roman  law  with  respect  to  women — treating  them  as 
little  above  slaves ;  and  instead  of  the  servant  getting  protec- 
tion as  a  daughter,  the  daughter  only  gets  protection  as  a 
servant.  The  hard  cases  which  have  been  decided  upon  these 
narrow  views  of  the  law  could  all  be  met  by  extending  the 
parental  right  to  sue  in  all  cases  of  girls  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  giving,  consequently,  to  guardians  an  equal 
right  to  sue — resting  the  action,  not  on  the  notion  of  the  girl 
being  a  servant,  but  being  a  relative,  an  injury  to  whom  neces* 
sarily  involved  risk  of  burden  and  an  immediate  injury  to 
happiness  and  comfort  of  the  father  and  the  family.  A  further 
anomaly  is  that  when  a  master  or  father  recovers  compensa* 
tion  for  the  injury,  he  is  not  bound  to  expend  any  portion  of 
it  on  the  maintenance  of  the  child  which  may  be  the  offspring 
of  the  seduction,  or  on  the  support  of  the  seduced  woman  her- 
self; and  if  he  happened  to  be  in  debt  himself,  the  money  so 
recovered  could  be  attached  by  his  creditors.  We  recommend 
that  the  law  of  seduction  should  be  altered  by  basing  the 
claim  on  the  injury  to  the  family  and  society  by  the  offence, 
and  that  the  funds  recovered  should  be  held  on  trust  to  be 
declared  by  the  judges  in  reference  thereto,  having  regard 
primarily  to  the  interest  of  the  child  or  children,  and  next  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  seduced  woman;  and  the  ultimate 
trust  should  also  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

A  Paper  on  the  ^  Law  of  Marriage  in  its  bearing  on 
Morality'  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  W.  Carre, 
A.B.,  Chaplain  of  Dublin  Female  Penitentiary  Church.  The 
following  is  an  abstract : — The  Law  of  Marriage  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  despite  its  importance  to  Church  and  State,  is  very 
unsatisfactory.  I.  Passing  over  minor  details,  there  are  four 
mutually  antagonistic  methods  of  celebrating  a  valid  marriage : 
—  I.  The  State-appointed  requirements  for  a  religious  cere- 
monial accepted  by  Protestants  in  England  and  Ireland ;  2. 
The  consent  of  the  parties,  as  under  the  old  canon  law,  main- 
tained in  Scotland  ;  3.  The  sacramental  theory  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  among  the  Romanists ;  4.  The  civil  contract  before 
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the  registrar.     British  legislation  has  had  no  guiding  prin- 
ciple in  dealing  with  marriage.     Arbitrary  forms  have  heen 
made  and  unmade ;  have  been  accepted  by  some  and  rejected 
by  others  of  the  subjects.     Yet  the  more  anxious  the  State  is 
to  concern  itself  with  the  civil  contract  alone^  the  more  careful 
should  it  be  to  base  it  on  the  lines  of  the  moral  and  social 
contract.     Although  it  is  admitted  by  the  State  that  marriage 
does  not  originate  with  it,  and  that  it  has  no  power  to  prevent 
conjugal  union,  it  yet  arrogates  to  itself  the  power  to  make 
the  union   illicit  aiid  immoral,  unless  certain  regulations  be^ 
complied   with.     Consequently,   while  it  introduces   endless 
uncertainties  as  to  whether  a  marriage  is  valid  in  certain  cases, 
it  abrogates  marriage  as  an  institution  of  God,  and  deprives  a 
woman  who  has  been  united  to  a  supposed  or  expected  husband 
of  all  rights  to  the  completion  of  the  contract.     On  the  moral 
side,  the  man  is  under  obligation  to  make  a  woman  who  has 
trusted  and  yielded  his  wife,  publicly  and  legally.     As  a  civil 
contract,  the  woman  who  has  consented  and  acted  on  the  con* 
sent  should  be  in  a  position  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  the 
contract,  as  any  person  would  be  who  is  finally  committed  on 
the  faith  of  an  agreement.     The  moral  doty  of  the  man  and 
the  civil  right  of  the  woman  unite  in  demanding  the  course 
marked  out  in   Exodus  xxii.  16,  but  the  State  ignores  the 
duty,  and  denies  the  right     II.   It  was  proved  before  the 
Royal  Commissioners  of  1868  that  all  the  efforts  to  attain  any 
effective   publicity  were  complete  failures.     The  Acts  passed 
since  have  made  it  rather  easier  to  avoid  detection.     It  is  un* 
wise  to  make  the  validity  of  marriage  depend  in  any  degree 
on  arbitrary  regulations  for  celebrating  or  registering,  which 
notoriously  fail  in  effecting  their  purpose.     III.  The  present 
laws  are   impolitic  as   regards  the  State,  unjust  towards  the 
woman,  and  immoral  as  regards  society.     Marriage  should  be 
deOned  as  constituted  solely  by  consent  and  consummation';  and 
it  should  be  provable  by  any  evidence,  it  being  competent  for 
the  woman  to  register  the  union,  and  thereby  complete  the 
contract. 

*  The  Effect  of  Bankruptcy  on  Property  of  the  Bankrupt 
situate  outside  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court,'  was  the  title 
of  a  Paper  read  by  Dr.  Arthur  Houston.  He  discussed 
in  this  Paper  the  effect  of  an  adjudication  of  bankruptcy,  in- 
solvency, or  other  equivalent  proceeding,  on  property  of  the 
debtor  situate  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  by  which  the 
adjudication  is  made.  Speaking  generally,  an  adjudication 
made  in  the  United  Kingdom  operates,  in  theory,  as  a  statutory 
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conveyance  to  the  assignees  or  trustees  in  bankruptcy,  of  all 
the  property  which  belongs  to  the  debtor,  or  which  he  may 
acquire  up  to  the  time  that  the  bankruptcy  is  closed.     This 
conveyance  is  complete  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory,  so  long  as 
the  debtor  has  no  property,  or  acquires  no  property,  situate 
outside  of  the  dominions  of  the  Crown ;  but  its  effect  in  pass- 
ing property   situate    outside    the   dominions  of  the  Crown 
depends  on  the  extent  to  which  foreign  States  choose  to  recog- 
nise it.  Some  foreign  States  do  largely  recognise  it,  not  exactly 
indeed  as  an  assignment  of  the  debtor's  property,  but  as  a 
judgment  of  a  competent  court,  to  which,  when-  rendered  ex- 
ecutory, as  it  is  called,  by  an  exequatur^  they  attribute  the 
same  operation  as  a  bankruptcy  taking  place  in  their  own 
courts.      A  foreign  adjudication  does  not  vest  the  debtor's 
property  in  the  foreign  country  in  assignees  or  trustees ;  but 
enables  an  official,  styled  a  syndic,  administrator,  or  other 
equivalent  title,  to  seize  and  realise  it ;  foreign  courts,  there- 
fore, treat  the  assignee  or  trustee  as  a  syndic.     Conversely, 
the  British  courts  treat  foreign  syndics  as  assignees  or  trustees. 
But  British  courts  do  not  recognise  foreign  acQudications  as 
operative  upon  real  property,  nor  do  foreign  courts  always 
recognise  British   adjudications.     Again,  while   an   English, 
Scotch,  or  Irish  adjudication  vested  in  the  trustees'  or  assignees' 
property  of  the  debtor  situate  in  the  colonieff,  a  colonial  ad- 
judication has  not  a  corresponding  effect  on  property  situate  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  any  colony  but  that  in  which  the 
adjudication  is  made.     In  order  to  remedy  this  latter  defect 
the  author  suggested  that  a  statute  should  be  passed  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament  enacting  that  a  colonial  adjudication  shall 
pass  all  property  of  the  bankrupt  situate  anywhere  in  the 
empire ;  but  the  defect  in  international  bankruptcy  law  could 
only  be  got  rid  of  by  an  intemational  convention,  by  which 
each  State  agreed  to  give  effect  to  an  adjudication  made  in 
another.     It  would  be  necessary  to  provide,  by  the  imperial 
statute  and  by  the  convention  respectively,  that  the  discharge 
of  the  debtor  from  his  liabilities,  whibh  the  court  making  the 
adjudication  may  grant  him,  shall  receive  a  corresponding  re- 
cognition, otherwise  the  debtor  would  be  deprived  of  the  pro- 
perty out  of  which  he  might  be  able  to  satisfy  his  creditors, 
and  yet  be  without  any  protection  against  proceedings  taken 
against  him  for  recovery  of  their  demands. 

A  Paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Henry  Dix  Hutton  on 
*  Registration  of  Title  indispensable  for  Peasant  Proprietors.' 
The  question,  he  said,  is  both  social  and  legal ;  but  while 
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public  opinion  co«demn8  the  existing  expensive  and  dilatory 
system  of  conveyancing,  lawyers  are  divided  as  to  whether  a 
general  system  of  conducting  dealings  with  land  by  registration 
of  title  is  practicable.  Their  doubts,  however,  arise  from  the 
alleged  difficulty  of  registering  titles  and  dealings  under  settle-* 
ments.  Nevertheless,  eminent  legal  authorities  in  England 
and  Ireland  have  approved  of  the  system  even  in  such  cases. 
But  these  objections,  whether  valid  or  not,  do  not  apply  to  the 
simple  titles  and  dealings  of  peasant  proprietors,  who  only  re- 
quire a  secure,  inexpensive,  and  r.eady  way  of  transferring  and 
mortgaging  their  land.  Over  600  owners  of  Landed  Estates 
Court  titles  have  registered  them  in  Ireland  under  the  Kecord 
of  I'itle  Act.  Where  no  settlements  interfere,  these  owners 
can  transfer  and  charge  their  lands  safely,  cheaply,  and  speedily 
according  to  the  admirable  method  devised  by  Sir  Robert 
Torrens,  long  practised  in  the  Australian  colonies,  and  applied 
to  Ireland  in  1865  on  a  plan  approved  by  the  late  Judge  Har^ 
greave  and  Lord  O'Hagan,  then  Attorney-General  for  Ireland. 
But  the  purchasers  of  Irish  Church  lands,  peasant  proprietors 
numbering  several  thousands,  enjoy  no  such  advantages  ;  nor 
do  the  majority  of  tenants  who  have  purchased  under  the 
^  Bright '  clauses  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870.  Their  original  titles 
were  daily  deteriorating,  and  they  could  only  transfer  and 
mortgage  by  the  ordinary  cumbrous  and  expensive  system  of 
conveyancing.  Reason  showed  that  without  facilities  for  trans- 
ferring and  mortgaging  a  peasant  proprietary  could  not  prosper, 
or  even  long  exist.  The  same  conclusion  was  established  by 
the  experience  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Prussia,  where  regis- 
tration of  title  existed,  and  afforded  the  necessary  means  for 
dealings  with  land  by  small  proprietors.  The  differences  be- 
tween land  and  stock,  where  settlements  were  not  involved, 
were  of  secondary  importance,  and  they  only  called  for  a  few 
simple  modifications  in  the  system  of  dealing  by  registration  of 
title,  so  long  and  advantageously  practised  in  all  countries  as 
regards  stocks,  shares,  and  ships.  Mr.  Hutton  recommended 
that  the  urgent  need  of  registration  of  title  for  peasant  pro- 
prietors in  Ireland  should  be  promptly  met  by  placing  such 
properties  under  the  supervision  of  the  Irish  Land  Commission^ 
The  titles  of  purchasing  tenants  acquired  under  the  Bright 
clauses  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  and  those  granted,  and  to  be 
granted,  by  the  Church  and  Land  Commissioners  should,  at 
the  outset,  be  rendered  as  simple  and  clear  as  practicable,  and 
thenceforward  confided  to  the  care  of  the  Land  Commission, 
who  would  provide  for  the  registry  of  all  future  dealings.  Mr. 
Hutton  pointed  out  the  admirable  results  of  the  Torrens  systeoi 
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in  the  Colonies,  and  recommended  its  adoption  for  peasant 
properties  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  J.  MusGBAYE,  of  Belfast,  also  contributed  a  Paper 
on  *  The  Necessity  of  a  Cheaper  and  more  Efficient  System  of 
Registration  of  the  Title  to  Land,'  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract: — The  author  asked  for  some  consideration  in  his 
attempt  to  treat  a  technical  question  in  familiar  language.  He 
was  not  a  lawyer,  but  an  Irish  landowner  who  accepted  the 
new  Land  Act,  and  looked  with  hope  to  some  of  its  provisions 
for  promoting  a  more  profitable  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  a 
more  prosperous  and  contented  people;  but  all  attempts  to 
create  a  peasant  proprietary  must  be  impeded,  unless  accom- 
panied by  a  simple,  expeditious,  and  cheap  system  of  transfer 
and  registration  of  title  to  land.  Many  writers  ask  for  ^  free 
trade  in  land,'  and  insist  that  land  could  be  as  easily  sold  as 
ordinary  stock-exchange  securities.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  fee  for  registration  and  the  stamp  duty  payable  on  both 
classes  of  property  should  not  be  equalised ;  but  there  is  an 
inherent  difference  between  consols,  hank,  or  railway  shares^ 
and  other  paper  representatives  of  property,  and  land,  which 
tends  to  make  transactions  in  the  latter  more  tedious  and 
costly. 

Sir  Robert  Torrens,  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  explained  und  recommended  for  adoption  the 
colonial  system  of  transfer  and  registration.  In  a  new  colony 
the  surface  of  the  land  can  be  marked  off  in  squares,  each 
having  a  reference  number,  which  enables  a  State  register  to 
be  easily  maintained ;  bu  >  in  an  old  settled  country,  where 
parishes  and  townlands — the  smallest  denominations  known  to 
the  law — are  bounded  by  winding  streams,  or  the  natural  con- 
figuration of  the  ground,  such  a  system  is  impossible.  An 
essential  requisite  in  'making  title,'  and  one  which  causes 
most  delay,  is  a  perfect  identification  of  the  land.  The  author 
mentioned  a  case  occurring  on  his  own  property,  and  others 
coming  before  him  at  petty  sessions,  where  serious  disputes 
between  occupiers,  resulting  in  some  cases  in  violent  assaults, 
had  arisen  from  indistinct  titles  to  rights-of-way,  turbary,  or 
water-courses,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  so  far  as  the  mode- 
rating influence  of  the  landlord  was  neutralised  by  the  Land 
Act  such  disputes  will  increase,  unless  steps  are  taken  to  set 
out  clearly  all  such  rights. 

The  author  produced  a  sheet  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
the  County  Dublin  to  a  scale  of  about  twenty-five  inches  to  a 
mile,  showing  every  field  in  accurate  detail,  and  recommended 
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that  a  similar  Borrej  should  be  adopted  for  judicial  con^ej- 
ances,  and  eventually  for  the  whole  of  Ireland ;  and  that  the 
Government^  by  combining  the  resources  of  the  Valuation 
Office,  Ordnance  Survey,  Landed  Estates  Court,  and  the  new 
Land  Commission,  should  undertake  the  dutv  of  verifying  all 
titles  and  giving  effect  to  all  future  sales  of  land  in  Ireland  at 
an  €ul  valorem  charge  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  the 
property  transferred ;  and  lastly,  that  such  '  judicial  convey- 
ance '  should  be  in  duplicate,  one  being  retained  by  a  proper 
officer  of  the  Court,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  endorse  all 
future  *  charges '  upon  the  conveyance  and  duplicate,  failing 
which,  such  charges  should  not  affect  the  land.  In  this  way  a 
possible  purchaser  would  see  at  a  elance  the  exact  circum- 
stances of  the  property,  and  ^  free  sale  ^  would  be  promoted  to 
the  advantage  of  the  nation  as  well  as  to  the  owner  of  the 
property. 

Another  Paper,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary, '  On 
a  Comprehensive  Land  Registry  for  Ireland,'  was  contributed 
by  Mr.  R.  Deknt  Ublin.  A  defect  in  the  new  Land  Act 
is,  that  no  provision  is  made  for  registering  the  titles  of  the 
farms  expected  to  be  sold  to  their  occupying  tenants.  There 
were  similar  omissions  in  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  and  Church 
Act  of  1 869.  The  registration  of  title  has  been  shown  to  be 
superior  in  every  way  to  the  mere  registration  of  deede  under 
the  Acts  of  Queen  Anne ;  and  it  prevails  in  our  colonies,  and 
is  in  substance  the  system  under  which  the  vast  property  in 
Government  and  railway  stocks  and  shares  is  held.  It  has 
only  been  attempted  here  in  a  lame  and  imperfect  manner ; 
and  certain  amendments  ought  to  be  made  in  the  direction 
of  simplicity  and  efficiency.  Also,  every  grant  of  land,  made 
under  the  authority  of  any  Act  of  Parliament  whatever,  ought 
to  be  in  duplicate,  one  part  being  recorded  in  a  central 
registry,  without  any  option  of  withdrawing.  All  recording 
and  registering  should,  for  the  sake  of  convenient  reference 
and  inquiry,  be  in  the  same  central  office.  The  inconvenience 
of  having  different  laws  in  force  might  easily  be  surmounted 
by  the  use  of  indexes,  which  would  obviate  mistake  or  con- 
fusion. This  consolidation  of  offices  would  be  very  convenient 
to  the  public ;  and  year  by  year  there  would  be  more  property 
on  the  new  record,  and  less  upon  the  old  registry  books. 
The  control  and  rectification  of  all  the  books  and  records  is  a 
matter  of  high  importance ;  and  this  should  rest  with  the  Land 
judges.  On  public  grounds  it  is  evidently  unfortunate  that 
these  judges  should  have  been  absorbed  into  the  High  Court, 
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as  it  would  h&ve  been  better  to  leave  them  their  distinct  statute 
like  the  Bankruptcy  judges ;  and  like  the  latter,  thej  should 
arrange  to  take  vacation  at  different  times,  ao  as  to  avoid  a 
virtual  stoppi^e  of  business  for  three  months  every  summer* 
But  with  all  drawbacks,  it  would  be  easy  to  establish  one 
comprehensive  Land  registry,  under  judicial  control;  and  by 
degrees  to  bring  all  the  land  of  Ireland  into  an  improved  and 
simplified  register.  Without  such,  it  is  a  dubious  benefit  to 
them  to  turn  tenants  into  small  fee-simple  proprietors. 

Sir  Robert  K  Torbbns,  E.C.M.G.,  also  contributed  a 
Paper  on  the  *  Practicability  of  applying  Registration  of  Titles 
to  Land  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  method  which  has 
proved  so  successful  in  the  Colonies.'  ^  Quoting  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  1879  on  Land  Titles  and  Transfer  as 
follows : — *  On  the  one  hand  we  are  informed  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  FoUett  and  Mr.  Holt  that  no  system  of  registration  of 
tithe  can  be  devised  which  will  be  voluntarily  adopteid,  and  on 
the  other  hand  we  are  told  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  that  he  has 
,  not  yet  seen  any  way  by  which  registration  of  titles  may  be 
made  compulsory,'  he  referred  to  the  evidence  (query  2873), 
wherein  the  Lord  Chancellor  states  the  grounds  of  his  opinion 
thus :  — ^  If  you  make  registration  of  land  compulsory,  you 
must  at  once  open  out  throughout  the  whole  country  a  com- 
plete system  of  local  ofiices,  because  you  cannot  make  it  com- 
pulsory upon  a  man  to  come  up  to  London  to  register  a  few 
acres  of  land;  you  must  have  the  whole  machinery  ready 
before  the  Act  begins  to  work.  That  is  an  enormous  thing 
in  this  country,  and  frightful  to  contemplate,  and  in  the  next 
place  you  must  be  prepared  to  do  this  at  a  very  much  smaller 
expense  than  any  fees  of  registration  have  been  proposed  to 
be.'  If,  indeed,  there  existed  no  machinery  for  conducting 
registration  of  titles  other  than  by  district  registries  ^  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  country,'  as  assumed  by  Lord  Cairns,  the 
proposal  would  indeed  be,  as  he  has  represented  it,  ^  something 
frightful  to  contemplate.'  But  in  the  first  place  we  have  in 
Dublin  and  in  Edinburgh  metropolitan  registration  of  deeds 
in  operation  for  more  than  a  century,  and  no  inconvenience  or 
complaint  upon  that  score  has  arisen,  and  in  the  next  place  we 
have  throughout  the  wide  expanse  of  the  British  colonies  de- 
monstrated on  a  great  scale,  not  merely  the  feasibility,  but 
also  the  vast  superiority  of  metrop6litan  as  distinguished  from 
district  registration.  There  is  no  occasion  for  the  parties 
carrying  on  any  dealing  to  visit  the  metropolis.     The  trans* 

^  Sm  Traniaotims,  1S78»  p.  199;  1873,  p.  205  ;  1872,  p.  169. 
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ferror  would  have  in  his  possession  his  certificate  bearing  en- ' 
dorsed  thereon  memorials  of  all  that  it  concerns  a  transferee  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  except  the  existence  of  inhibitions 
or  caveats.  The  parties  appear  before  a  mayor^  notary  public, 
or  commissioner  for  taking  affidavits,  to  have  their  identity 
proved  in  the  prescribed  manner.     The  brief  form  of  transfer 
printed  on  the  back  of  the  certificate  of  title  is  then  signed  by 
the  transferror  and  attested  by  the  mayor  or  other  functionary. 
The  transferee  then,  by  post  or  wire,  enquires  of  the  regis- 
trar whether  caveats  or  inhibitions  are  entered  against  the 
title,  and  on  receipt  of  a  negative  reply  pays  the  purchase- 
money  in  exchange  for  the  certificate.     That  instrument  is  then 
sent  by  post  to  the  metropolis  to  be  registered,  and  is  returned 
to  the  transferee  with  registration  stamp.     The  cost  of  such  a 
transaction,  postage  and  telegrams  inclusive,  would  seldom 
exceed  twenty  shillings,  and  the  business  may  be  completed 
within  a  day  or  two  in  ordinary  cases.     The  Paper  quotes 
largely  from  the  *  Reports  of  the  officers  of  the  nine  colonics, 
given  in  the  blue  book  on  registration  of  titles  in  British  colo- 
nies,' laid  on  the  table  May  10  last,  in  disproof  of  the  state- 
ment of   Mr.   Osborne  Morgan,  chairman  of  the  committee 
before  referred  to,  that  ^  settlements  are  rare,  and  entails  un- 
known in  these  colonies,  and  the  first  step  towards  making 
r^istration  of  title  practicable  in  this  country  is  to  make  a 
clean  sweep  of  our  real  property  laws,'  these  reports  testify 
that  settlements  are  frequent,  and  entails  far  from  being  un- 
known, especially  in  the  older  colonies,  and  endorse  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Henry   Gawler,  Examiner  of  Titles  in  South 
Australia,  that  *  the  Torrens  Act  in  no  way  interferes  with  the 
principles  or  rules  of  law,  or  with  the  powers  of  land  owners 
or  their  rights,  or  liberties,  but  only  with  the  machinery  by 
which  such  rights   or   liberties  may  be  created  or  protected, 
without   the  intervention   of  the  statute    of  uses.'      Sir   R. 
Torrens  pointed  out  that  Estates  Couit  Titles,  and  those  issued 
by  the  Church  Commissioners,  as  also  those  to  be  issued  under 
the  Bright  Clauses  of  the  Irish  Land  Act,  as  well  as  titles 
enfranchised  by  the  Copyhold  Commissioners  in  England,  and 
parliamentary  and  judicial  titles  in  both  countries,  were  to  all 
intents,  for  the  purposes  of  registration  on  all  fours  with  the 
Crown  grants  issued  in  the  colonies,  and,  therefore,  in  respect 
to  these  the  work  might  be  commenced  immediately,  and  con- 
ducted by  a  slight  addition  to  the  staff  under  Mr.   Spencer 
FoUett,  in  London,  to  that  of  the  court  in  Dublin,  and  to  that 
of  deeds  registration  in  Edinburgh.     He,  however,  deprecated 
Bttch  narrow  limitation  of  a  measure  so  beneficial  that  in  the 
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estimation  of  the  Bojal  Commissioners  1858»coufirmed  by  actual 
experience  in  the  colonies,  ^  its  general  application  would  be 
equivalent  to  an  addition  of  five  years'  purchase  (some  will 
say  ten)  to  the  value  of  all  the  lands  in  this  kingdom.' 

If  the  first  placing  of  land  under  the  Act  were  confined  to 
dealing  with  the  fee  simple,  the  system  would  become  operative 
very  gradually,  and  the  necessity  for  appointing  ^  an  enormous 
staff  involving  vast  expenditure,'  as  depicted  by  Lord  Cairns, 
would  be  avoided,  and  a  great  convenience  secured  by  getting  the 
root  of  title  on  the  register  to  constitute  a  folium  appropriated 
to  each  parcel  of  land  for  recording  subsequent  dealings  there- 
with. Thus  limited  the  measure  should  be  metropolitan  and 
compulsory,  and  the  title  indefeasible  except  so  far  as  regards 
prior  dealings  with  titles  placed  on  the  register  as  ^  possessary 
only,'  in  consequence  of  their  not  being  approved  by  the 
examiners  as  at  least  good  holding  titles* 

For  detailed  exposition  of  his  system  Sir  B.  Torrens  referred 
to  the  blue  book  of  May  10  last  on  Registration  of  Titles 
British  Colonies. 

The  statistical  returns  showed,  that  during  periods  averaging 
from  twenty-two  years  in  the  case  of  South  Australia  iQ^  six 
years  in  Western  Australia,  the  total  transactions  under  his 
system,  including  152,800  old  titles  registered,  was  539,000. 

In  conclusion  he  claimed  to  have  solved  the  dilemma  in 
which  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan's  committee  found  themselves 
placed,  and  showed  that  there  exists  no  insurmountable  obstacle 
or  even  serious  difficulty  in  applying  that  system  to  estates  and 
interests  in  land  in  this  country. 

A  Paper  on  *  The  Depositors  in  the  Tipperary  Bank,  and 
the  Cost  of  Proving  Wills  and  distributing  small  Assets  in 
Ireland,'  was  read  by  Dr.  Neilson  Hancock,  Q.C.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  which  he  sub* 
mitted  to  the  department :  — 

1.  That  there  should  be  the  same  legal  facilities  for  repay- 
ing the  depositors  who  have  28,289,000/.  in  the  Irish  Joint 
Stock  Banks,  as  have  been  found  necessary,  and  have  existed 
for  years,  in  respect  of  the  repayment  of  the  depositors  who 
have  1,980,000/.  in  Trustee  Savings  Banks,  and  those  who 
have  1,426,000/.  in  Post  Office  Savings  Banks. 

2.  That  the  representatives  of  the  depositors  in  the  Tippe- 
rary Bank  are  as  much  entitled  to  sympathy  and  consideration 
as  the  representatives  of  the  depositors  in  the  Tralee  Savings 
Bank. 

3.  That  as  central  public  officers  (Mr.  Herbert  Murray 
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and  Mr.  Lane  Joynt)  were  allowed  to  volunteer  their  services 
as  statutable  arbitrators  under  the  Tralee  Savings  Bank  Act 
of  1876,  to  secure  the  payment  without  expense  of  the  Tralee 
depositors,  local  public  officers  in  Ireland  should  be  allowed  to 
volunteer  their  services,  with  like  powers,  U}  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  the  depositors  of  the  Tipperary  Banks. 

4.  That  as  care  was  taken  in  1876  not  to  forfeit  to  the 
Imperial  Exchequer  the  fund  which  belonged  to  the  depositors 
of  the  Tralee  Savings,  but  special  provitjions  were  made  by 
Parliament  to  remove  the  legal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  pay- 
ment, so  now  the  dividends  declare  J  payable  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  depositors  of  the  Tipperary  Bank  should  not  be 
forfeited  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  under  the  earlier  Act  of 
1867,  on  account  of  the  cost  of  proving  wills ;  but  that  the 
same  provisions  which  were  made  in  the  Tralee  case  to  guard 
against  such  a  hardship,  should  be  applied  to  the  case  of  the 
representatives  of  the  647  depositors  and  creditors  of  the 
Tipperary  Bank. 

6.  That  the  Tipperary  case  calls  attention  to  the  hardships 
arising  from  only  4,500  out  of  35,000  wills  or  intestacies 
being  le^^c^Hy  managed  in  Ireland. 

6.  That  the  places  where  wills  can  be  proved  should,  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  be  as  numerous  in  Ireland  as  in 
Scotland — or  fifty  places  instead  of  the  existing  number  of 
twelve  places  in  Ireland ;  the  smaller  number  arising  from 
the  number  of  united  dioceses  in  the  Church  of  Ireland  for 
Protestant  Episcopalians. 

7.  That  the  improvements  which  have  been  introduced  in 
the  Scotch  Intestate  Widows  Act,  for  the  benefit  of  people 
with  assets  below  150/.,  should  be  extended  to  Ireland. 

8.  That  the  Petty  Sessions  Clerks  should  be  used  as 
officers  of  the  Superior  and  County  Courts,  to.  the  extent 
necessary  for  the  adequate  localization  of  the  proving  of  wills 
and  administration  of  assets  of  people  with  less  than  150/. 
assets. 

9.  That  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  as  to  the 
legal  representatives  of  tenants,  makes  the  reforms  suggested 
in  this  paper  of  urgent  importance  at  the  present  time. 

10.  That  the  principle  of  the  Tralee  Savings  Bank  Act  of 
1876  is  applicable  to  the  representatives  of  the  owners  of 
several  thousand  pounds  of  unclaimed  property  in  the  Chancery 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice ;  and  the  contemplated 
transfer  of  that  property  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  makes  the 
application  of  the  principle  one  of  immediate  importance. 

11.  That  it  is  of  great  importance  at  the  present  time  to 
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afford  as  many  public  officerB  as  possible  an  opportunity  of 
showing,  as  was  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Tralee  Savings  Bank 
in  1876,  zeal,  activity,  and  administrative  talent,  exercised  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  helpless,  and  of  the  representatives 
of  those  who  have  been  the  victims  of  a  calamity. 

A  Paper  entitled  '  What  are  the  Limits  of  the  Right  of 
Intervention  for  the  Suppression  of  Slavery  and  the  Slave 
Trade  ?  '  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Sheldon  Amos  : — In  the 
ordinary  text-books  of  International  Law  it  is  stated,  he  said, 
that  one  of  the  grounds  for  legitimate  intervention  in  the  in* 
temal  affairs  of  an  independent  State  is  that  of  consideration 
of  the  claims  of  ^  humanity.'  But  this  proposition  is  rather 
founded  upon  the  need  for  explaining  or  justifying  special  acts 
of  intervention  in  recent  times,  than  announced  as  an  abstract 
truth  of  universal  validity..  The  usual  instances  cited  in  illus- 
tration of  the  exercise  of  the  alleged  right  are  supplied  by  the 
joint  interference  of  France  and  England  in  the  case  of  the 
gross  misgovemment  and  attendant  insurrections  in  parts  of 
the  Turkish  dominions,  such  as  Syria,  Crete,  and  Greece. 
Illustrations  of  the  same  doctrine  are  usually  also  cited  from 
the  assumed  claims  of  civilised  States  to  make  treaties  with 
each  other  for  the  prevention  of  the  Slave  Trade,  even  as  car- 
ried on  by  other  States  than  themselves,  and  to  punish  those 
found  concerned  in  it  on  the  high  seas  as  guilty  of  piracy  by 
the  law  of  nations. 

In  commenting  on  reasoning  of  this  sort,  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  the  term  ^  humanity '  is  loose  and  vague  in  the  extreme, 
and  might  be  made  to  mean  any  sort  of  sentiment  of  an  osten« 
tatiously  benevolent  kind  which  governed  the  action  of  any  two 
or  more  States  strong  enough  to  give  effect  to  it,  and  under 
cloak  of  whiph  they  could  achieve  any  diplomatic  object  they 
had  in  common. 

Furthermore,  if  ^  humanity,'  as  here  used,  really  means  a 
disinterested  antipathy  to  gross  outrages  inflicted  on  a  helpless 
population,  then  it  is  true  that  the  kind  and  limits  of  outrage 
which  can  alone  justify  intervention  assume  different  proper* 
tions  according  to  the  prevalent  moral  and  political  sentiments 
to  which  appeal  is  made.  Little  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  dealings  in  the  Slave  Trade  were  regarded, 
even  by  British  merchants  of  the  highest  repute,  as  equally 
honourable  with  any  other  commercial  transaction.  Even  at 
the  time  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  colonies,  a 
broad  distinction  wa9  drawn  between  the  iniquity  of  holding. 
Slaves  and  that  of  recruiting  the  Slave-market  by  obtaining 
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fresh  suppliefl  of  them.  After  the  abolition  of  Slavery  in  North 
America,  public  sentiment  received  a  fresh  impulse  in  the 
direction  of  condemning  Slavery  itself,  as  well  as  the  Slave 
Trade,  always  and  everywhere.  The  still  hesitating  attitude 
of  the  public  is  witnessed  by  the  uncertain  notes  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has,  in  Messages  to  Confipress, 
given  from  time  to  time  iti  reference  to  the  possibility  of  inter- 
vention in  Ciiba  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  putting  an  end 
to  Slavery  there,  and  also  in  the  effectual  resistance  of  the 
English  people  to  the  attempt  recently  made  by  the  British 
Government,  by  its  notorious  Slave  Circulars,  to  co-operate 
with  Slave-holders  in  Slave-ports  visited  by  British  ships-of- 
war. 

Political  causes,  such  as  the  diffusion  of  education  and  the 
progress  of  constitutional  government,  have,  within  the  last  few 
years,  conspired  to  elevate  to  an  unprecedented  pitch  the  claims 
of  personal  freedom.  These  claims  are  now  assuming  a  far 
more  distinct  and  practical  shape  than  they  bore  in  the  cele- 
brated assertion  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  that  '  all 
men  were  born  free.'  In  bringing  the  application  of  such  doc- 
trines within  the  realm  of  politics,  much  embarrassment  is 
encountered  by  the  necessity  of  paying  regard  to  the  different 
stages  of  advancement  in  which  States  within  the  reo^ion  of 
diplomatic  action  are  found,  and  the  various  conditions  of 
Slavery,  passing  through  the  grades  of  all  but  voluntary 
domestic  service,  forced  labour,  life-long  mental  as  well  as 
physical  bondage,  and  mere  villenage  or  serfdom,  which  are 
found  to  prevail  in  those  States. 

Xevertheless,  the  difficulties  of  a  problem  are  no  reasons 
for  abandoning  its  solution.  The  question  here  is  not  whether 
there  is  a  right  or  duty  of  intervention  for  the  suppression  of 
all  sorts  of  Slavery  everywhere,  but  whether  there  is  a  right, 
with  a  corresponding  duty,  of  intervention  for  the  suppression 
of  some  sorts  of  Slavery  in  places  which  seem  pre-eminently  to 
call  for  it.  At  the  present  moment  the  moral  sentiment  of  all 
the  most  civilised  States  of  the  world,  as  they  may  be  called, 
is  undoubtedly  condemnatory  of  slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade, 
understanding  by  slavery,  at  the  least,  the  life-long  enforced 
subservience  of  one  person  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  another.  It 
may  be  concluded,  then,  that  if  a  right  of  intervention  exists 
on  behalf  of  vindicating  outraged  ^  humanity,'  it  exists  for  the 
purpose  of  abolishing  the  institution  of  Slavery,  and  a  fortiori 
the  Slave  Trade.  Of  course  the  degree,  kind,  and  time  of  in- 
tervention belong  to  the  region  of  diplomacy  in  politics,  and 
only  in  a  correlated  manner  to  that  of  law  and  ethics. 
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But,  within  the  last  few  years,  the  abstract  doctrine  relating 
to  the  right  of  intervention  of  State  with  State  has  been  under* 
going  no  small  modification.  In  the  face  of  such  facts  as  the 
recent  settlements  by  outside  Powers  of  various  provinces  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  number  of  subsisting  treaties  by 
which  the  smaller  States  of  Europe  are  protected,  neutralised, 
or  restricted  in  their  free  action,  it  is  impossible  any  longer  to 
predicate  independence  as  an  essential  characteristic  of  a  btate. 
It  is  no  more  possible  to  do  so  than  it  is,  in  the  case  of  the 
private  citizen,  to  confound  the  noticm  of  personal  and  political 
freedom  with  exemption  from  the  claims  of  law^  pr  from  obli- 
gations to  the  Government.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ten- 
dency of  things  is  towards  the  reproduction,  in  a  new  form,  of 
the  intricate  network  of  relationship  between  State  and  State 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  Balance  of  Power  and  the  personal 
connections  of  sovereigns  once  generated  among  the  States 
recently  risen  out  of  feudalism  and  the  crumbling  framework 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  It  seems  likely  that  the  question 
will  be,  not  whether  intervention  is  permissible  here  and  there, 
but  whether  it  can  be  excluded  anywhere.  As  international 
association  increases,  an  urgent  demand  will  discover  itself,  not 
indeed  for  the  assnimilation  of  institutions,  but  for  the  proscrip- 
tion of  all  institutions  which  render  association  impossible. 
Among  these  institutions,  shortly  to  be  proscribed.  Slavery 
holds  a  prominent  place.  Not  only  is  it  impossible  that  the 
precautions  for  maintaining  the  institution  can  exist  side  by 
side  with  a  free  and  untrammelled  commerce,  but  the  domestic 
cruelty  it  involves  in  its  very  nature,  and  the  abnegation  of 
the  most  precious  human  rights  on  which  it  can  be  alone 
based,  must  diffuse  a  vicious  taint  which  no  neighbouring 
country,  itself  guiltless  in  ^he  matter,  will  endure.  The  resist- 
ance to  Egyptian  slavery  and  to  the  Abyssinian  Slave  Trade 
— though  that  resistance  has  its  foundation  in  genuine  humani- 
tarian feeling— is  undoubtedly  deriving  strong  political  sup- 
port from  the  apprehension  that  the  besit  interests  of  England 
and  France  in  Egypt  are  incompatible  with  the  continued 
existence  of  an  institution  fatal  to  Egyptian  progress  and  to 
Egyptian  concert  with  Europeans. 

It  may  then  be  laid  down  that  two  movements  are  now 
taking  place  towards  one  and  the  same  point — that  of  the 
extension  of  the  legitimate  grounds  of  intervention  to  the 
object  of  suppressing  Slavery  as  well  as  the  Slave  Trade. 
Slavery  is  felt,  as  never  before,  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  due 
regard  to  the  primary  and  paramount  claims  of  society  and  of 
mankind.     The  right  of  intervention  is  recognised  as  an  ordi* 
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nary  and  common  right,  needing  nothing  else  to  justify  its  use 
than  the  persistent  patronage  of  institutions  incompatible  with 
social  intercourse  between  State  and  State. 

It  happens,  indeed,  that  at  the  present  moment  the  con- 
troversy as  to  the  limits  of  the  right  of  intervention  is  mainly 
of  importance  because  of  the  recently  aggravated  increase  of 
the  slave  traffic  in  Egypt,  coupled  with  Uie  proved  impotency 
of  the  native  Government  to  suppress  it,  and  because  of  the 
peculiar  relations  of  the  Western  European  Powers  with  the 
Egyptian  Government.  So  far  as  Egypt  is  concerned,  it 
might  be  sufficient  to  allege,  that  seeing  that  England  and 
France,  not  to  say  Germany  and  other  Powers,  have  never 
scrupled  to  intervene  so  often  as  any  monetary  interest  was  at 
stake,  it  is  going  a  very  little  way  further  to  justify  special 
intervention  on  behalf  of  vast  populations  in  Central  Africa, 
robbed,  abused,  mutilated,  massacred,  and,  in  some  cases, 
exterminated,  through  the  weakness  and  inefficiency  of  the 
Egyptian  Government. 

England  and  France,  with  other  Powers  at  their  back,  have 
established  a  permanent  and  effectively  working  system  of  con* 
trol  of  the  Egyptian  Government  They  have  made,  paid  for, 
administered,  and  maintained  in  working  order,  the  Suez  Canal. 
They  have,  as  soon  as  ever  the  interests  of  their  own  subjects 
suggested  it,  removed  the  diadem  from  the  brows  of  one  king 
and  placed  it  on  those  of  another.  By  the  creation  of  the 
Mixed  International  Tribunals  they  have,  again  in  the  inte- 
rests of  their  own  subjects,  called  into  being  the  most  startling 
of  innovations  upon  the  well-established  doctrines  of  inter- 
national right.  They  have,  furthermore,  through  the  direct 
instrumentality  of  England  and  the  Egyptian  prime  minister, 
Chenf  Pasha,  made  a  special  treaty  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  and  the  gradual  abolition  of  Slavery  itself.  In 
view  of  such  facts  as  these,  the  limits  of  the  right  of  interven- 
tion can  hardly  be  described,  because  they  vanish  into  the 
infinite  distance.  The  evidence  of  Captain  Burton,  in  his 
letter  to  the  British  Gt>vemment,  on  February  7  of  the  pre- 
sent year ;  that  of  Colonel  Gordon,  at  the  close  of  last  year ; 
as  well  as  the  Reports  of  Professor  Robertson  Smith  and  of 
Mr.  John  Scott,  the  British  member  of  the  International  Court 
of  Appeal,  which  can  be  read  in  any  of  the  ordinary  organs  of 
information  on  this  subject,  all  point  to  one  and  the  same  con- 
clusion— that  Egypt  is  by  itself  impotent  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  her  own  treaty  with  England  for  the  suppression  of 
Slavery  and  the  Slave  trade ;  that,  in  fact,  it  has  not  been 
carried  out,  and  matters  are  vastly  worse  now  than  they  were 
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-when  the  treaty  was  signed,  in  August  1877;  and  that  only 
direct  intervention  on  the  part  oi  the  Western  Powers  of 
exactly  the  same  kind  as  that  already  resorted  to  for  purely 
financial  purposes  can  arrest  the  brutal  sacrifice  of,  and  the 
incessant  drain  upon,  innocent  populations  in  tlie  valley  of  the 
Nile. 

The  last  Paper  read  in  this  Department  was  one,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  abstract,  on  'Recent  Legisation  and 
attempted  Legislation  vrith  regard  to  the  Property  of  Married 
Women    in    England    and    Ireland,'    contributed   by   Mrs. 

WOLSTENHOLMB  ElMY  *  : — 

Fourteen  years  ago,  at  the  Belfast  Congress  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, a  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Council,  calling  their 
attention  to  the  harshness  and  injustice  of  the  law  of  England 
and  Ireland  with  regard  to  the  property,  earnings,  and  main- 
tenance of  married  women. 

The  Council  received  the  memorial  favourably,  and  took 
such  action  as  resulted  in  the  introduction  in  the  Session  of 
1868,  by  Mr.  Shaw  Lef'evre,  of  the  *  Married  Women's  Pro- 
perty Bill.'  This  Bill,  with  the  later  history  of  which  the  name 
of  Mr.  Bussell  Gurney  is  associated,  was  carefully  considered 
by  two  Select  Committees,  and  finally  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1870  by  a  large  majority,  in  a  form  which 
embodied,  with  scarcely  any  limitation,  the  just  principle  that 
a  woman's  right  to  her  own  property  ought  not  to  be  forfeited 
by  her  marriage. 

The  House  of  Lords,  however,  either  through  timidity  or 
excess  of  caution,  so  mutilated  the  Bill  as  to  restrict  the 
application  of  this  principle  to  the  cases  of — 

(1)  Earnings  made  by  a  ..oman  during  her  marriage  and 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

(2)  Gifts  and  bequests  not  exceeding  200/.  in  value. 

(3)  Personal  property  coming  to  a  woman  during  her  mar- 
riage through  an  intestacy. 

(4)  Rents  and  profits  of  real  estate  coming  to  her  during 
her  marriage  as  heiress  or  co-heiress  of  an  intestate.  All  other 
property  was  left  under  the  operation  of  the  Common  Law, 
and  so  passed  from  the  wife  to  the  husband  in  virtue  of  the 
marriage. 

A  permissive  power  was  given  to  a  married  woman,  or  a 

>  See  TrantactioM,  1880,  p.  181 ;  1879,  p.  20o ;  1877,  p.  241 :  1875,  p.  265; 
1870,  pp.  92,  242;  1869,  pp.  83,  199  ;  1868,  pp.  36,  180,  238,  275;  1867,  p.  292; 
1861,  p.  255,  see  also  Sessional  Proceedings  1867-68,  p.  189;  Law  Amendment 
Journal  for  March  26,  1857 ;  Report  of  Peraonal  Laws  Committee  of  Law  Amend- 
ment Societj. 
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woman  about  to  marry,  to  protect  such  property  as  she  could, 
with  the  concurrence  of  her  husband  or  her  intended  husband, 
secure,  by  investing  it  in  one  or  other  of  the  carefully  restricted 
classes  of  investments  specified  by  the  Act,  which  further  im- 
posed upon  every  wife  possessed  of  separate  property  the 
same  Poor  Law  liability  to  maintain  her  husband  which  her 
husband  was  under  to  maintain  her ;  and  made  her  liable,  like 
a  widow,  for  the  maintenance  of  her  children. 

Outside  these  limits,  the  Act  left  in  operation  all  the  Com- 
mon Law  disabilities  suffered  by  a  woman  through  her  marriage. 
She  has  no  power  to  contract  or  be  sued ;  no  power  of  suing 
for  injuries  done  to  her ;  no  right  of  bequest ;  nor  does  she  re- 
cover her  own  capacity  even  when  her  husband's  lunacy  ren- 
ders him  incompetent  to  actfor  or  with  her. 

Efforts  were  made,  in  1873,  for  the  removal  of  these  dis- 
abilities, and  of  the  vexatious  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Act 
of  1870.  They  wore  renewed  in  1877,  and  have  been  con- 
tinued in  each  subsequent  session.  The  Married  Women's 
Property  Bill  of  1881,  which  has  a  decisive  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  its  favcur,  will  secure  to  a  wife  her 
own  property,  and  make  her  liable  upon  her  own  contracts. 
Under  its  operation  she  will  be  able  to  sue  and  to  be  sued,  and 
to  acquire,  hold,  and  dispose  of  property,  both  real  and  }>er- 
sonal ;  her  property  will  remain  her  own,  and  she  will  retain 
the  responsibilities  incident  thereto,  just  as  before  her  marriage. 

This  Bill,  which  was  read  a  second  time  on  the  13th 
January  without  a  division,  was  only  defeated  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  half-past  twelve  o'clock  rule,  in  a  session  of  unpre- 
cedented character.  It  will  be  reintroduced  early  next  session, 
with  every  probability  of  speedily  becoming  law. 
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BY 

FREDERIC  J.  MOTJAT,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S,, 

CHAIBMAN  OF  THE  SECTION. 


I  SHOULD  unhesitatingly  have  declined  the  honour  of 
presiding  over  this  Section  of  the  Department  of  Juris- 
prudence, were  I  expected,  as  a  condition  of  its  acceptance,  to 
possess  an  acquaintance  with  all  that  is  implied  in  its  designa- 
tion— the  Repression  of  Crime. 

What  is  termed  crime,  covers  an  extremely  extensive  field 
of  knowledge  in  its  range.  It  embraces  the  whole  subject  of 
morals  in  their  relation  to  the  social  organism,  and  the  history 
of  civilisation,  from  the  simple  savage  with  his  few  wants  and 
rude  associations,  to  the  complex  life  of  cultivated  communities. 
It  includes  likewise  the  entire  body  of  penal  and  criminal  laws, 
their  causes,  consequences,  and  mode  of  operation,  as  well  as 
the  education  and  training  of  the  young,  with  a  view  to 
their  right  direction ;  not  only  of  the  offspring  of  the  predatory 
classes,  with  whom  crime  is  hereditary,  but  of  the  children  of 
all  who,  from  the  accidents  of  birth,  poverty,  and  evil  surround- 
ings, are  liable  to  acquire  irregular  habits,  culminating  in  the 
commission  of  faults,  which  constitute  in  the  eyes*  of  the  law 
crimes^  but  which  can  scarcely  be  rightly  so  regarded  before 
the  age  of  real  responsibility  is  reached. 

Fortunately  for  you,  and  for  me,  the  rigorous  limit  of  time 
allotted  to  introductory  addresses  admits  only  of  the  considera- 
tion of  one  or  two  topics  of  present  interest  in  this  wide  field ; 
and  to  these  I  shall  restrict  my  remarks,  with  a  few  observations 
on  the  general  bearings  of  the  question  in  relation  to  punish- 
ment and  reformation,  or  cure  and  prevention. 
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My  knowledge  of  prisoiiB  and  prisoners  was  acquired  in 
India,  where  I  had  for  fifteen  years  administrative  charge  of 
the  prisons  of  tlie  oldest  province  of  the  Indian  Empire.  They 
contained  the  criminals  of  sixty  millions  of  souls,  from  naked 
savages^  with  no  written  language,  and  the  faintest  indications 
of  civilisation,  to  the  most  cultivated  people  in  the  eastern 
possessions  of  Great  Britain,  including  a  tolerably  large  admix- 
ture, I  am  sorry  to  say,  of  the  European  element. 

I  mention  this,  as  it  is  sometimes  supposed  that  Indian 
experience  is  not  applicable  to  European  circumstances,  the 
conditions  of  life  and  society  being  so  widely  different  at  home 
and  abroad.  I  do  not  concur  in  this  view,  because  the  great, 
universal,  immutable  principles  which  guide,  direct,  and  control 
personal  conduct,  or  let  loose  evil  pnssions,  are  those  common  to 
our  nature  in  all  states  of  society,  modified  only  by  ethnological 
and  climatic  influences,  which  make  crime  and  criminals  a  far 
more  difficult  problem  to  solve  in  the  East  than  it  is  in  the 
West.  The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  an  Indian  official  at 
the  head  of  an  administrative  depai'tment  cover  so  broad  a 
range  of  men  and  manners,  and  he  is  of  necessity  armed  with 
so  great  a  power  of  dealing  decisively  with  intricate  problems 
of  control  and  management,  for  which  no  code  of  regulations 
can  fully  provide,  as  to  compel  him  to  assume  serious  responsi- 
bilities at  any  moment,  in  circumstances  which  no  ordinary 
foresight  can  altogether  provide  against.  For  example,  just 
before  the  charge  of  the  prisons  of  Bengal  was  entrusted  to  me, 
a  slight  error  in  the  mode  of  carrying  out  an  order,  right  in 
itself,  but  which  was  an  innovation  on  the  habits  and  customs 
of  a  large  section  of  the  population,  caused  a  terrible  commotion 
in  a  great  city,  which  needed  the  interposition  of  the  highest 
authorities  to  quell ;  and  which  in  another  prison  of  the  same 
province  was  attended  with  bloodshed,  so  keenly  do  caste  and 
similar  social  considerations  influence  the  actions  of  multitudes 
of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects.  I  subsequently  enforced  the 
same  order,  without  trouble  or  difficulty,  by  avoiding  the 
rock  on  which  the  action  of  my  predecessor  was  wrecked.  I 
know  of  no  subject  more  full  of  interest,  and  even  of  romance, 
than  that  of  the  hereditary  criminals  of  many  parts  of  Hindus- 
tan. The  revelations  regarding  the  Thugs,  and  other  criminals 
by  profession,  contained  in  the  archives  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, open  out  new  views  of  ethics ;  and  the  reflection  of  the 
ancient  civilisation,  manners,  customs,  and  laws,  with  the  ad- 
mixture of  races  from  the  tides  of  conquest  which  swept  across 
the  country  long  before  our  advent,  each  leaving  some  adverse 
influence  behiad,  still  continue  to  be  disturbing  elements  of 
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government,  demanding  most  careful  study  by  those  charged 
with  the  rule  of  that  magnificent  empire. 

One  striking  example  occurs  to  me,  which  I  may  mention 
on  this  occasion,  as  it  led  to  the  untimely  death  of  one  well 
known  and  much  loved  here,  who  was  likewise  among  the  best 
and  wisest  rulers  India  ever  had — the  late  Lord  Mayo.  He  was 
assassinated  by  a  fanatic,  who  had  borne  an  irreproachable 
character  until  he,  in  an  evil  hour,  consummated  a  tribal  blood- 
feud  in  strict  accordance  with  the  customs  and  traditions  of  his 
people,  unfortunately  for  him  on  our  side  of  the  border.  For 
this  he  was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death.  The 
High  Court  commuted  his  death  penalty  to  transportation  be- 
yond the  seas,  against  which  change  of  sentence  the  wretched 
man  appealed  in  vain,  as  crossing  the  black  water  was  worse 
to  him  than  death — degradation  in  this  world,  and  eternnl 
punishment  in  the  next.  Brooding  over  this,  and  moved  by 
fanatics  more  astute  than  himself,  he  committed  the  greater  crime 
which  plunged  a  nation  into  mourning,  not  only  from  motives 
of  revenge,  against  what  he  considered  an  unjust  sentence,  but 
to  regain  a  lost  place  in  his  ideal  paradise.  Had  he  been 
allowed  to  undergo  his  commuted  life  sentence  without  cross- 
ing the  seas,  the  course  of  Indian  history  might  have  been 
changed,  and  a  life  of  infinite  value  to  his  country  been  saved. 
On  such  small  beginnings  do  great  issues  often  depend. 

I  could  give  you  many  examples  from  my  long  Indian 
experience  of  the  difficulties  of  prison  management  in  that 
country,  and  I  could  narrate  not  a  few  striking  incidents 
throwing  light  upon  the  great  principles  which  should  be 
observed  in  dealing  with  crime  and  criminals,  for  they  are 
universal  in  their  application.  But  the  time  at  my  disposal 
does  not  admit  of  it,  and  I  must  proceed  at  once  to  the  points 
of  greatest  present  interest  in  connection  with  the  subject — the 
proper  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquents,  and  the  working  of 
the  Prison  Act  of  1877. 

In  neither  of  these  cases  shall  I  support  any  contention 
as  to  the  increase  or  diminution  of  crime  generally  in  the 
country,  by  an  appeal  to  figures.  Their  analysis  would  occupy 
the  whole  time  at  our  disposal,  and  in  addition  to  the  prison 
returns  would  need  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  police  and 
judicial  reports,  as  well  as  those  of  reformatory  and  industrial 
schools,  including  likewise  the  statements  regarding  pauperism 
and  lunacy,  and  those  relating  to  commerce  and  agriculture ; 
for  it  could  be  shown  that  all  of  these  have  some  connection, 
however  remote,  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  tlie  barometer  of 
crime.     I  doubt  if  the  official  figures,  collected  from  all  sources 
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with  great  care  as  they  evidently  are,  contain  all  the  factors 
necessary  for  a  rigorously  exact  deduction,  if  such  a  thing 
were  practicable. 

The  loose,  inexact,  restricted,  one-sided  manner  in  which 
figures  are  too  often  employed  to  bolster  up  pet  theories,  or 
sustain  foregone  conclusions,  has  sometimes  brought  statistics 
into  undeserved  discredit,  for  figures  are  not  always  exponents 
of  facts,  are  too  easy  of  manipulation  by  those  whose  object  is 
not  to  seek  the  truth,  and  are  dangerous  weapons  in  unskilled 
hands,  even  where  there  is  no  suspicion  of  evil  intentions. 
They  also  require  to  be  weighed  as  well  as  counted,  to  avoid 
the  fallacies  to  which  the  numerical  method  itself  is,  in  all 
circumstances,  liable. 

The  tables  appended  to  the  last  reports  of  the  Directors  of 
Convict  and  of  the  Commissioners  of  Local  Prisons  are  most 
valuable  and  instructive,  and  need  very  little  addition  to  render 
them  complete,  so  far  as  they  go,  for  legislative  purposes.  They 
prove  indisputably  that  a  great  and  important  work  is  being 
performed  in  a  quiet,  steady,  unostentatious  manner  ;  that  most 
crimes  are  decreasing  numerically,  in  greater  or  less  degree ; 
that  the  industrial  schools  and  reformatories  are  aiding  very 
materially  in  these  good  results ;  and  that  a  body  of  evidence 
is  gradually  being  accumulated,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the 
greatest  use  in  the  future  consideration  and  determination  of 
all  questions  connected  with  the  repression  of  crime ;  for  legis- 
lation has  by  no  means  said  its  last  word  on  the  subject. 

This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  there  is  no  class  of  institution 
under  the  control  of  the  State,  which  affords  better  means  of 
collecting  and  digesting  facts  bearing  upon  the  physical  and 
moral  relations  of  by  no  means  the  least  important  section  of 
all  communities,  uncivilised  or  civilised — the  criminal  and 
predatory  classes.  Prisoners  are  so  absolutely  under  control, 
and  have,  during  the  time  of  their  incarceration,  so  completely 
forfeited  all  liberty  of  action,  as  to  render  it  possible  to  subject 
them  to  a  closeness  of  observation  and  examination,  imprac- 
ticable in  any  other  class.  The  interests  of  civilisation,  of 
justice,  and  even  of  humanity,  demand  that  these  opportunities 
should  be  thoroughly  utilised  for  the  general  welfare. 

The  Social  Science  organisation  could  perform  no  more 
useful  work  than  in  appointing  a  permanent  Statistical  Com- 
mittee to  collect  and  digest,  in  a  readable  form,  from  year  to 
year,  all  the  facts  and  figures  scattered  through  the  various 
blue-books  and  other  publications  relating  to  the  different 
branches  of  social  economy  which  they  meet  together  to  dis- 
cuss and  consider.     A  grant  in  aid  for  the  entertainment  of  a 
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qualified  paid  officer  to  have  charge  of  this  doty,  would  be  a 
wise  disposal  of  any  available  portion  of  their  surplus  funds. 

Juvenile  Delinquents, — During  the  past  year  there  was  a 
considerable  amount  of  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  treat- 
ment of  juvenile  offienders.  and  a  conference  of  the  mimagers  of 
reformatory  and  industrial  schools  was  held  in  London,  to  con- 
sider the  present  state  of  the  law  regarding  them.  I  have  not 
had  time  to  follow  the  discussion  very  closely,  or  to  ascertain 
the  exact  origin  of  the  movement ;  but  to  me  the  chief  points 
of  interest  connected  with  the  question  are  as  to  the  suit- 
ability or  otherwise  of  prisons  for  such  offenders,  and  the 
extent  of  the  responsibility  of  parents  for  their  care,  as  well 
as  the  best  means  of  bringing  home  this  responsibility  to 
them. 

The  ages  of  the  children  on  the  commission  of  their  first 
offence,  and  the  fixing  of  the  exact  time  at  which  real 
responsibility  begins,  are  also  important  factors  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  procedure  to  follow. 

Now,  a  little  incident  which  happened  to  me  a  few  years 
since,  in  the  early  days  of  School  Boards  and  the  general 
extension  of  education,  gives,  I  think,  the  key-note  to  the 
whole  matter. 

I  was  passing  through  the  large  arched  covered  way 
beneath  the  Channg  Cross  Station,  in  London,  on  the  day  the 
Queen  opened  Parliament,  and  I  was  much  struck  with  a 
group  of  very  young,  ragged,  and  unusually  good-looking 
children,  engaged  in  a  noisy  wrangle,  and  using  the  most  foul 
and  offensive  language  in  their  altercation.  They  were  selling 
copies  of  the  Queen's  speech,  and  as  soon  as  I  appeared  on  the 
scene,  a  bright,  fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  singulavly  symmetrical, 
half-naked  little  maiden  rushed  out  of  the  ring,  of  which  she 
was  the  centre,  the  most  noisy,  and  evidently  the  most 
corrupt,  as  well  as  the  oldest.  She  assailed  me  in  a  sweet, 
gentle,  winsome  way,  in  strange  contrast  with  her  previous 
proceedings,  urging  me  to  take  a  copy  of  the  speech. 

'How  can  I  buy  anything  from  one  who  can  use  the 
fearful  language  I  have  just  heard,  and  of  which  I  hope  you 
do  not  understand  the  meaning  ? '  I  said. 

The  tiny  crowd  then  gathered  round  me,  as  she  replied, 
*  Lor,  sir,  is  there  any  harm  in  it  ?  We  always  quarrel  that  way 
— and  so  do  father  and  mother.  We  mean  nothing  bad  by  it ; 
and  if  you  will  tell  us  what's  wrong,  we'll  not  do  it  again.' 

After  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  the  group — for 
whom  my  heart  ached,  so  fearlessly,  honestly,  and  without 
impudence  did  they  assure  me  of  the  truth  of  their  state- 
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meets — by  the  bestowal  of  a  small  retaining  fee  I  extracted 
promise  of  amendment^  which  I  afterwards  found  had  been 
kept. 

*  Is  there  any  harm  in  it  ? '  *  So  do  father  and  mother ! ' 
This  is  the  whole  gist  of  the  matter ;  and  here  was  the  raw 
material  of  juvenile  crime  in  rapid  process  of  manufacture 
into  the  blasphemer  and  thief,  to  crystallise^  by  the  natural 
process  of  development,  into  the  habitual  criminal. 

Having  many  years  since  passed  some  time  with  M.  De- 
metz  at  Mettray,  and  heard  from  him  in  great  detail  the 
history  of  his  manner  of  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders,  and 
the  principles  underlying  his  action,  as  well  as  studied  their 
practical  application  in  his  own  and  in  the  other  schools  of 
similar  kind,  then  and  since  established,  I  am  satisfied  that  a 
prison  is  at  no  time  a  fit  place  for  a  very  young  offender,  on 
the  commission  of  a  first  or  second,  or  any  offence.  That  a 
few  days'  or  weeks'  confinement  in  a  gaol  should  exercise  any 
influence,  good  or  bad,  upon  such  a  child,  I  cannot  understand ; 
for  impressions  at  that  age,  unless  part  of  daily  life  for  a  long 
continuance,  are  very  fleeting  and  writ  in  water.  Evil  pro- 
pensities— many,  if  not  most,  of  which  are  quite  as  much  the 
outcome  of  defective  organisation,  as  of  bad  example — can 
only  be  cured  or  removed  by  a  long  course  of  patient  training ; 
by  a  close  study  of  individual  character ;  by  a  complete  re- 
moval from  evil  surroundings ;  and  by  such  agencies  as  exist 
at  Mettray  and  Redhill,  but  are  never  to  be  found  in  a  prison, 
whatever  its  construction,  arrangements,  and  management.  I 
omit  all  reference  to  the  prison  brand,  because  I  am  among 
those  who  disbelieve  in  it.  Nor  do  I  think  a  young  child, 
however  precocious  in  vice,  can  attach  any  real  sentiment  of 
disgrace  to  confinement  in  a  prison. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  training  of  young  offenders,  I 
strongly  recommend  to  yon  the  study  of  a  Paper  read  before 
the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  in  1851,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Fletcher,  on  the  farm  schools  of  the  Continent.  My  own 
essay  on  the  education  and  training  of  the  children  of  the 
poor,  published  last  year,  contains  some  information  on  the 
same  subject;  for  pauper  children,  street  arabs,  and  the 
inmates  of  industrial  and  reformatory  schools,  are  all  of  some- 
what similar  type,  the  first  named,  prior  to  training,  being  the 
least  favourable  specimens  in  morale  and  physique.  That  the 
present  manner  of  dealing  with  them  in  special  institutions  is 
correct  in  theory  and  successful  in  practice,  is  shown  by  the 
abundant  proof  which  has  been  accumulated  that  the  work- 
house school  is  no  longer  the   chief  recruiting  ground  of 
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critninat  children^  and  tbat  in  mental  and  bodily  derelopment 
many  of  the  trained  pauper  children  are  well  abreast  of  the 
children  of  more  favoured  classes. 

The  few  children  of  the  above  classes  who  are  absolutely 
incorrigible — for  there  are  unfortnnately  such — need  more 
than  ordinary  care  and  treatment,  and  for  them  a  special 
institution  should  be  provided.  It  might  partake  somewhat 
more  of  the  character  of  a  prison  than  of  a  school,  although  I 
doubt  the  necessity  of  this ;  for  more  can  be  accomplished  by 
intelligent  vigilant  supervision,  than  by  any  form  of  mechanical 
restraint  which  can  be  applied.  It  may  be  objected  that  the 
cost  of  such  measures  would  exceed  the  benefits  attainable  by 
the  most  complete  success.  I  doubt  this;  for  while  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  by  any  mere  money  standard  the  value 
of  reclaiming  these  waifs,  the  saving  in  judicial  establish- 
ments, and  of  property  by  all  measures  which  lessen  the 
numbers  and  diminish  the  depredations  of  the  predatory 
classes,  would,  if  this  test  could  be  applied,  show  a  considerable 
balance  on  the  right  side  of  the  national  ledger. 

The  heredity  of  criminal  propensities  is  better  seen  in 
early  than  in  later  life,  and  is  almost  invariably  associated 
with  types  of  physical  organisation,  easily  detected  by  those 
who  make  a  special  study  of  them.  Hence  the  need  of  the 
most  careful  individualisation  in  the  traininj^  of  those  who 
resist  all  ordinary  means  and  instruments  of  education,  and 
whose  intractability  is  no  doubt  due  in  some  measure,  at 
present  an  unknown  quantity,  to  defective  congenital  organi- 
sation. Hence,  also,  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  selection  of 
fit  skilled  agency  for  the  management  of  such  an  institution, 
to  educe  all  that  is  good  in  the  nature  of  such  children,  and  to 
eliminate  all  that  is  bad,  so  far  as  human  means  can  accomplish 
this  end,  without  a  resort  to  harsh  measures  of  repression. 

A  whipping  of  moderate  dimensions  has  been  widely 
recommended  as  a  fitting  punishment  for  a  first  offence,  at  an 
age  when  almost  all  agree  that  a  prison  would  be  unsuitable. 
I  doubt  the  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  correction,  because  such 
crimes  as  are  committed  by  the  class  of  children  referred  to 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  really  first  ofifences  or  solitary  acts,  or  the 
yielding  to  sudden  temptation  of  a  previously  orderly  child, 
brought  up  in  wholesome  conditions  of  life ;  and,  goodness 
knows,  these  unhappy  gossoons  get  kicks  and  cuffs  enough  in 
their  own  homes,  to  harden  them  against  the  mere  infliction  of 
moderate  pain  by  other  means,  with  whatever  pomp  and  cere* 
mony  inflicted.  Their  offences  are  most  likely  the  first  criminal 
acts  detected  and  brought  to  trial,  and  are  generally  the  result 
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of  a  continued  couree  of  bad  Example  and  evil  surroundingSt 
for  which  sucli  a  remedial  measure  is  about  as  efficacious  as  a 
single  dose  of  unpleasant  physic  would  be  to  arrest  or  cure  a 
deep-seated  organic  disease.  The  savage  floggings  of  our 
public  schools,  which  many  now  living  experienced,  did  not 
succeed  in  checking  the  offences  for  which  they  were  deemed 
the  right  remedy.  Have  our  boys  become  less  manly,  mis* 
chievous,  or  larcenous  than  their  grandfathers,  and  has  the 
comparative  disuse  of  the  cane  and  the  birch  been  attended 
with  an  aggravation  of  the  breaches  of  discipline  in  school  life 
— among  which  were  and  are  the  plundering  of  orchards,  and 
the  little  larcenies  which  are  the  ^  rank  blasphemy '  of  the 
ragged  urchin  ?  Has  not,  on  the  contrary,  the  tone  of  feeling 
of  the  ^  Tom  Browns '  of  our  scholastic  republics  been  raised 
by  relying  more  upon  good  feelings,  rather  than  by  operating 
upon  fears  ?  Depend  upon  it,  the  sugar  is  more  efficacious 
without  the  cane  from  which  it  comes.     Experto  crede, 

I  well  remember  a  cruel  caning  to  which  I  was  myself 
once  subjected,  in  an  excellent  school.  The  head  master  was 
a  really  kind-hearted  but  terribly  strong-fisted  man,  deeply 
imbued  with  classical  learning,  and  super-saturated  with  the 
prevailing  theory  and  practice  of  school  discipline.  He  ad* 
ministered  the  punishment  himself;  because  I  refused,  both 
before  and  after  I  was  horsed,  to  *  peach '  and  give  up  the 
ringleaders  of  a  serious  school  riot,  of  which  I  was  an  involun- 
tary spectator,  but  not  a  participator. 

*  You  may  kill  me  with  your  cane,'  I  muttered  in  my 
agony,  for  he  laid  it  on  heavily  and  thickly,  ^  but  you  shall 
never  make  a  cur  of  me ! '  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the 
^  bacculine  argument,'  in  its  severest  logic,  had  no  reformatory 
effect  on  me,  or  on  the  school  specially  paraded  to  learn  the 
lesson.  To  question  the  justice  or  injustice  of  this  vicarious 
punishment  never  entered  our  heads,  for  few  of  us  had  then 
crossed  the  asses'  bridge,  and  what  we  were  led  to  believe  was 
the  law,  we  accepted  as  such. 

But,  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  this  very  whipping  did 
not  exercise  considerable  influence  on  my  action  as  a  magis- 
trate in  the  prisons  under  my  charge,  with  plenary  power  to 
flog  on  summary  trial  and  conviction,  a  power  which  I  exer- 
cised but  once  in  the  whole  fifteen  years  of  my  administration, 
during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  magistrate  in  immediate 
charge  of  the  gaol,  and  then,  in  a  nominal  form — five  strokes 
of  a  cane  lightly  laid  on  an  old  Sepoy  mutineer,  for  refusing 
to  work.  The  example  of  this  man  guided  the  action  of 
hundreds  of  others  similarly  circumstanced ;  hence  the  resort 
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to  a  proceeding  which  was  extremely  repugnant  to  my  own 
feelings.  The  exhibition  of  the  possession  of  the  power,  and 
of  the  will  to  use  it  in  case  of  need,  were  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent its  employment — so  much  more  eifective  are  moral  than 
physical  agencies,  in  all  such  circumstances. 

The  determination  of  the  time  at  which  all  admit  the  school 
to  cease  to  be  fitting,  and  the  prison  to  become  necessary  for 
the  punishment  of  jfroung  offenders,  is  also  a  matter  of  much 
importance,  and  of  corresponding  difficulty.  Age  again  is 
taken  as  the  limit,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  one  more  suitable ; 
yet,  every  one  who  has  been  charged  with  the  care  of  such 
children  knows  what  a  frail  reed  it  is  to  lean  upon.  The  most 
suitable  aj^e  to  fix,  then,  appears  to  me  to  be  that  in  which  the 
time  left  jot  school  training  is  insufficient  to  produce  a  perma- 
nent effect,  for  it  is  impossible  to  retain  them  in  reformatories 
or  industrial  schools  much,  if  anything,  beyond  eighteen  years 
of  age ;  as,  even  if  it  were  ^ood  for  themselves,  it  would  be 
injurious  to  the  younger  children  in  the  same  institutions.  I 
prefer  the  term  '  adolescents '  to  that  of  ^  young  persons '  for 
this  class,  because  it  is  the  period  of  puberty  which  governs 
the  question,  and  this  is  known  to  vary  considerably  in  different 
children.  With  cellular  prisons  ana  trained  staffs,  and  with 
the  power  of  classification  now  given  by  the  Act  of  1877,  the 
old  difficulties  need  no  longer  be  experienced,  as  a  special 
compound  of  school  and  house  of  industry  can  easily  be 
created.  The  necessity  of  this  is  clearly  shown  in  the  last 
report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons,  where  it  is  stated  that, 
^  these  figures  [the  ages  of  the  criminal  population]  cannot  but 
be  regarded  as  affording  a  demonstration  that  men  take  to 
crime  in  the  earlier  rather  than  in  the  more  mature  periods  of 
life,  and  that  means  for  its  effective  repression  are  to  be  sought 
more  among  the  agencies  for  securing  a  good  training  of  the 
neglected  part  of  our  population  in  their  early  years,  than  in 
any  form  of  punishment  which  can  be  devised.'  Wise  and 
weighty  words  from  the  responsible  authorities  charged  with 
the  most  material  part  of  this  great  work. 

The  responsibility  of  the  parents  is  even  a  more  difficult 
matter  to  deal  with,  for  whilst  it  is  most  undesirable  to  loosen 
natural  ties,  to  lessen  natural  obligations,  and  to  deprive 
parents  of  the  comfort  and  aid  of  their  children,  it  is  difficult 
to  secure  a  proper  fulfilment  of  their  duties  towards  them,  with- 
out serious  permanent  detriment  to  the  children  themselves. 

Here  it  is,  then,  that  the  prevention  of  crime  should  com- 
mence, viz.  in  the  improvement  of  the  homes  of  the  poor. 
The  dark,  dismal,  overcrowded  dens^  which,  in  spite  of  all  that 
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has  been  done  and  is  doing,  are  still  to  be  found  in  our  great 
centres  of  industry,  are  the  real  hot-beds  and  breeding-grounds 
of  the  contagious  diseases  of  the  moral  world.  They  are  the 
generators  of  pauperism  and  its  associates,  and  the  destroyers 
of  all  that  is  pure  and  elevated  in  the  natures  of  those  bom 
and  bred  in  them ;  for  how  can  purity  of  mind  or  body  coexist 
with  the  admixture  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  in  the  same 
room^  by  day  and  by  night,  at  all  times,  in  season  and  out  of 
season  ?  They  obscure  the  dawning  intelligence  and  dwarf  the 
growing  bodies  of  the  very  young ;  destroy  all  possible  develop- 
ment of  modesty  and  refinement  in  the  adolescent;  ruin  those 
in  the  prime  of  life  by  driving  them  to  drink,  too  often  in  the 
beginning  to  relieve  the  depression  caused  by  the  impure  air 
they  breathe ;  and  they  relegate  the  survivors  to  an  unhonoured 
old  age  of  poverty  and  misery. 

When  the  means  of  the  parents  admit  of  it,  the  existing 
laws  are  sufficient  to  extract  from  them  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  their  children  in  public  institutions  ; 
but  to  fine  and  pauperise  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  such  circumstances  is  a  questionable  means  of  cure, 
for  it  cannot  touch  the  root  of  the  evil  On  the  whole,  I  think 
it  would  be  better  for  the  State  to  assume  the  entire  respon- 
sibility of  the  care  of  these  children  until  they  are  fairly  started 
in  life,  with  or  without  the  concurrence  of  the  parents,  and 
until  society  itself  remedies  evils  for  which  it  is  largely 
responsible,  and  which  legislation  alone  can  never  remove. 

How  can  clean  water  come  out  of  a  dirty  vessel  ?  The 
undue  pressure  of  population  upon  limited  areas,  the  struggle 
for  mere  existence  of  multitudes  born  into  this  world  of  civili- 
sation and  progress,  and  the  exigencies  of  a  community  placed 
in  such  unnatural  circumstances,  deprived  of  pure  air,  and 
denied  the  bright  light  of  heaven,  are  all  important  factors  in 
the  great  questions  r  f  pauperism  and  crime,  twin  children  of 
nnnatural  parents. 

The  age  of  responsibility  of  the  children  is  also  in  a  great 
measure  dependent  upon  their  surroundings,  almost  from  the 
moment  they  are  capable  of  independent  movement  and 
action.  Some  are  sharpened  into  the  street  arab,  precocious 
in  vice  and  in  undesirable  knowledge,  in  which  religion  and 
virtue,  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  or  good  and  bad, 
have  no  place.  *  Is  there  any  harm  in  it  ? '  said  my  ragged 
little  fairy  friend.  The  majority  are  scrofulous,  stunted  in 
mind  and  body,  the  raw  material  of  the  idiots,  epileptics,  and 
others  with  less  manifest  evidence  of  physical  defects^  who 
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fill  our  asylums  with  the  blind,  the  halt,  and  the  consumptivet 
and  people  our  prisons  with  their  chief  tenants. 

The  age  of  responsibility  is  usually  assumed  to  be  twelve 
years,  I  thiuk  correctly;  but  there  are  numberless  cases  in 
which  it  might  be  extended  with  advantage,  and  the  law 
should  arm  the  magistrate  with  the  power  of  dealing  with  each 
on  its  merits,  on  due  and  satisfactory  proof  of  its  necessity 
being  produced. 

I  have  dwelt,  perhaps,  too  long  upon  this  question  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  yet  I  have  by  no  means  covered  the 
whole  ground ;  but  I  feel  strongly  that  until  it  is  efficiently 
dealt  with,  all  other  measures  for  the  repression  of  crime  will 
be  imperfect,  as  by  it  alone  can  the  evil  be  uprooted  from  its 
soil,  and  the  supply  be  effectually  cut  off  at  its  source.  In 
this  contention  I  am  supported  by  the  experience  of  the 
experts  of  all  nations. 

The  R^son  Act  of  1877. — And  now  for  our  second  head, 
the  Prison  Act  of  1877,  by  which  the  management  of  all  local 
prisons  has  been  transferred  to  the  State,  as  were  convict 
prisons  previously  Jby  other  Acts  of  the  Legislature. 

There  are  some  matters  which  are,  I  think,  exclusively  and 
properly  the  business  of  the  State  to  control  and  direct,  and 
chief  among  them  I  hold  to  be  the  protection  of  life  and  pro- 
perty from  all  who  endanger  the  one,  or  prey  upon  the  other. 
This  has,  I  believe,  been  accomplished  by  the  Act  in  ques- 
tion without  depriving  the  magistracy  of  the  country  of  a  fair 
share  of  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  looking  after  the  agency 
and  institutions  devoted  tp  this  great  work,  and  without 
diminishing  the  interest  which  benevolent  and  philanthropic 
persons  have  always  taken  in  raising  the  fallen,  reclaiming  the 
erring,  and  adding  to  the  general  stock  of  happiness  of  alL 

However  earnest  and  efficient  manv  local  authorities 
undoubtedly  weiie^  there  was  an  inherent  and  unavoidable 
inequality  of  punishment  for  the  same  offences,  an  absence  #f 
economy  and  proper  control  of  expenditure,  and  an  uncertainty 
in  the  action  of  .the  criminal  laws,  which  were  as  undesirable 
in  themselves,  as  they  were  productive  of  mischief  in  making 
punishment  too  much  a  matter  of  speculation  to  the  predatory 
classes.  It  has  long  been  an  accepted  truth,  that  it  is  the 
certainty  rather  than  the  severity  of  punishment  which  deters 
from  crime,  and  this  element  was  of  necessity  absent  to  a  great 
degree,  in  a  system  which  admitted  of  so  much  diversity  as 
prevailed  in  the  old  system. 

It  would  not,  however,  be  fair  to  hold  the  prisons  respon- 
sible for  all  the  evil  effects  of  their  local  government.     Much 
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was  then  due,  and  is  still  caused  by  the  laws  themselves,  and 
by  their  unequal  administration,  a  topic  on  which  I  cannot 
enter  now. 

The  Act  being  then,  in  my  humble  judgment,  a  move  in  the 
right  direction,  I  shall  address  myself  to  what  I  consider  to  be 
its  defects,  and  these  I  hold  to  be  its  treatment  of  the  question 
of  labour  as  part  of  a  judicial  sentence,  and  those  of  the  rules 
framed  under  its  sanction,  which  retain  the  old  doctrine  of 
inflicting  as  much  pain  as  can  be  safely  inflicted  without  injury 
to  health— to  wit,  punitive  restrictions  of  diet,  aimless  labour, 
and  plank  beds. 

Why  is  it  that  the  causing  of  physical  suffering  fails  as  a 
punishment  or  cure  of  the  individual,  and  is  inefficacious  as  an 
agent  of  reformation  or  repression  ? 

It  is  because  pain  is  a  sensation  confined  to  the  individual 
who  suffers  it ;  there  is  a  definite  limit,  rapidly  reached,  to  its 
intensity  and  duri4^ion  ;  it  ean  exert  little  corrective  influence 
on  those  who  witness  its  application  without  feeling  it  them- 
selves, and  none  whatever  on  those  who  only  hear  of  it,  in  the 
way  of  deterring  them  from  the  commission  of  criminal  acts. 
Did  the  infliction  of  the  greatest  pain  of  all,  death  en  the 
scaffold,  when  executions  were  public*  exhibitions,  deter  those 
who  witnessed  it  from  acts,  to  which  the  barbarous  laws  of  not 
very  long  since  as^gned  this  dread  penalty  wholesale  ? 

There  is  nothing  sooner  forgotten  by  the  individual  himself 
than  pain  of  any  kind — a  wise  and  beneficent  law  of  nature, 
universal  in  its  application,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  crime  and 
criminals. 

Moreover,  it  appeals  exclusively  to  the  lower  feelings  of 
our  nature,  and  when  it  touches  the  higher  faculties  excites 
only  anger  and  resentment.  It  hardens  the  hearts  of  all, 
intensifies  the  evil  passions  of  the  habitual  criminal,  and  is,  in 
my  opinion,  worse  than  useless,  inasmuch  as  it  is  mischievous. 

To  produce  an  impression  upon  any  hardened  physical 
substance,  you  must  first  soften  it.  You  may  cut  it,  or  if  you 
strike  it  in  this  state  you  may  break  it,  but  you  cannot  make 
it  take  the  impression  you  wish  to  stamp  upon  it,  by  such  means. 

So  likewise  is  it  in  the  moral  world,  of  which  the  criminals 
and  malefactors  are  unhappily  such  important  factors. 

I  had  hoped  that  these  vain  attempts  to  set  aside  the  laws 
of  nature  in  dealing  with  criminals  were  rapidly  becoming 
things  of  the  past ;  but,  so  long  as  they  continue  to  disfigure 
our  statute-books,  I  think  we  are  bound  to  raise  our  voices 
against  them. 

Frison  Labour. — As  respects  the  question  of  labour,  in  a 
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Paper  which  I  read  in  1873  at  Norwich,  before  the  Section  over 
which  I  have  now  the  honour  t*>  preside,  I  endeavoured  to  show 
the  grounds  of  my  conviction  that  to  convert  prisons  into  houses 
of  industry  was  the  most  efficient  and  humane  means  of  dealing 
with  the  criminal  classes  after  their  conviction,  in  their  own 
interests  and  in  those  of  the  State.  It  secures  all  the  legiti- 
mate ends  of  punishment,  without  the  infliction  of  unnecessary 
and  useless  pain ;  it  contains  more  of  the  elements  of  amend- 
ment than  any  other  plan  which  has  yet  been  tried ;  and  it 
exacts  retribution  in  the  only  form  that  can  rightly  be  sanc- 
tioned— by  compelling  the  offender  to  work  for  his  maintenance, 
and  thus  to  repay  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  cost  of  his  misdeeds. 

But,  although  the  Acrt  of  1877  has  practically  adopted  this 
view,  there  linger  in  it  errors  of  the  past  in  relation  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  punishments,  which  are  deserving  of 
more  than  mere  passing  notice. 

The  Penitentiary  Congresses  which  have  met  in  liondon 
and  elsewhere  since  the  passing  of  the  Prison  Act  of  1865 
brought  'together  the  prison  experts  of  the  whole  civilised 
world,  and  have  thrown  an  amount  of  light  upon  the  practical 
working  and  results  of  different  systems  of  criminal  manage- 
ment, which  no  written  records  can  show.  In  them,  all  views 
of  the  question  have  been  fully  and  fairly  represented,  and 
they  condemned  ell  measures  of  harshness  and  repression  as 
unsuccessful,  with  a  weight  of  authority  unequalled  in  the 
solution  of  any  other  social  question  of  the  like  importance. 

They  have  shown,  with  an  unanimity  equally  rare,  expe- 
rience and  experiment  to  be  in  accord  in  determining  the  most 
successful  criminal  discipline  to  be  a  discipline  of  decreased 
restraints,  and  increased  self-dependence — the  success  bear- 
ing a  strict  relation  to  the  approach  of  the  arrangements  to 
those  prescribed  by  abstract  justice,  as  developed  by  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer  in  his  masterly  essay  on  prison  ethics. 

They  endorsed  fully  the  views  on  the  employment  of 
prisoners  enunciated  by  Bentham  neanly  a  century  ago,  and 
condemned  absolutely  the  use  c^  treadwheels,  cranks,  shot 
drill,  and  all  varieties  of  aimless  labour,  as  a  misdirection  and 
misapplication  of  the  cardinal  .conditioBS  of  prison  punishment. 

The  wise  words  of  Bentham  cannot  be  too  often  quoted 
and  impressed,  for  after  an  additional  century  of  efforts  and 
failures  to  find  the  right  road,  they  are  still  beacons  of  light  in 
steering  clear  of  the  errors  of  alike  sentiment  or  severity. 

He  said :  *  The  policy  of  giving  a  bad  name  to  industry,  the 
parent  of  wealth  and  population,  and  setting  it  up  as  a  scare- 
crow to  frighten  criminals  with,  is  what   I  must  confess   X 
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cannot  enter  into  the  spirit  of.  I  can  see  no  use  in  making  it 
either  odious  or  infamous.  I  see  little  danger  of  a  man's 
liking  work  of  any  kind  too  well ;  nor,  if  by  mischance  it 
should  fail  of  providing  him  in  suffering  enough,  do  I  see  the 
smallest  difficulty  of  adding  to  the  hardness  of  his  lot,  and 
that  without  any  addition  to  the  hardness  of  his  labour.  Do 
we  want  a  bugbear?  Poor  indeed  must  be  our  invention 
if  we  can  find  nothing  that  will  serve  but  industry.  Is  coarse 
diet  nothing?  Is  loss  of  liberty  in  every  shape  nothing? 
To  me  it  should  seem  but  so  much  the  better  if  a  man  could 
be  taught  to  love  labour,  instead  of  being  taught  to  loathe  it. 
Occupation,  instead  of  being  the  prisoner's  scourge,  should  be 
called  and  be  made  as  much  as  possible  a  cordial  to  him.  It 
is  in  itself  sweet,  in  comparison  of  forced  idleness ;  and  the 
produce  of  it  will  give  it  a  double  savour.  The  mere  exertion, 
the  mere  naked  energy  is  amusement,  when  lesser  ones  are  not 
to  be  found.  Take  it  in  either  point  of  view,  industry  is  a 
blessing.     Why  paint  it  as  a  curse  ?  ' 

'  O  mortal  man,  who  livest  here  by  toil, 
Do  not  complain  of  this  thy  hard  estate  : 
That  like  an  emmet  thou  must  ever  moil, 
Is  a  sad  sentence  of  an  ancient  date : 
Withouten  that  would  come  an  heavier  bale, 
Loose  life,  unruly  passions,  and  diseases  pale.' 

The  name  of  hard  labour  is  the  phantom  which  still  mis- 
leads those  who  believe  ^n  pain  and  restriction,  as  the  chief 
deterrents  in  imprisonment.  I  showed  in  one  of  my  Indian 
reports  that  aimless,  unremunerative,  spasmodic  work,  which 
is  a  mere  monotonous  muscular  movement,  is  not  only  most 
unfairly  unequal  in  its  incidence,  but  is,  in  reality,  less  ex- 
haustive in  its  effects  than  handicrafts  requiring  constant 
care,  skill,  and  attention,  yet  in  each  separate  act  of  which 
there  is  little  or  no  muscular  strain. 

If  logically  applied,  it  should  be  at  the  end  and  not  at  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence,  in  the  graduated  system  which  now 
obtains,  for  the  latest,  and  not  the  earliest,  impressions  will 
always  be  the  most  lasting. 

However,  if  labour  in  gaols  be  used  simply  as  an  instru- 
ment of  coercion,  to  harass  and  weary,  without  thought  of 
benefiting  or  humanising  those  who  have  offended  against  the 
laws,  it  is  possible  that  the  exercise  of  mere  brute  force  may 
answer  that  end.  From  long  and  careful  observation  of 
prisoners  at  work,  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  this  is  the  case, 
and  that  the  purpose,  even  if  it  be  justifiable,  is  attained. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  same  close  observation  and  lengthened 
experience  have  satisfied  me  that  the  infliction  oi  pain, 
misery,  humiliation,  and  the  angry  feelings  engendered  thereby, 
are  as  much  out  of  place  in  a  prison,  as  they  would  be  in  a 
lunatic  asylum.  Rightly  regarded,  a  prison  is  a  hospital  for 
the  cure  of  moral  disorders,  and  the  principles  which  now  guide 
the  treatment  of  those  bereft  of  reason  are  strictly  applicable 
to  those  who  are  deficient  in  moral  principle,  and  whom  it 
is  desired  to  bring  into  the  paths  of  rectitude  and  virtue. 

The  economic  relations  of  industrial  and  remunerative 
labour  in  prisons  should  by  no  means  be  disregarded,  for  the 
opinions  of  the  working  classes  require  and  deserve  to  be 
treated  with  respectful  consideration,  when  properly  urged 
and  stated  without  an  appeal  to  passions  and  prejudices,  which 
render  discussion  impossible. 

In  the  first  place,  by  teachinir  a  criminal  the  means  of 
earning  an  honest Vho^o^  on  relfase  we  create  nothing  new ; 
we  simply  restore  him  to  the  position  he  would  have  occupied 
in  the  labour  market  had  he  not  become  an  unproductive  con- 
sumer by  taking  to  evil  courses. 

As  I  understand  the  resolutions  of  the  National  Trades 
Congresses,  they  point  rather  to  the  unfair  competition  of  prison 
products  with  the  open  markets  by  underselling  other  manufac- 
tures of  the  same  classes,  and  by  interfering  injuriously  with 
special  branches  of  industry,  such  as  mat-making ;  and  that 
no  objection  is  raised  to  the  State  sjipplyiag  its  own  wants  at 
cheaper  rates  than  those  of  the  free  market,  as  a  measure  of 
relief  to  the  taxpayer,  and  as  fair  to  all  concerned. 

Economic  science  has  not  yet  attained  an  adequate  degree 
of  exactness  for  its  dicta  to  be  accepted  with  unquestioned  con- 
fidence, particularly  by  any  class  whose  immediate  interests 
are  affected  by  an  economic  law.  Until  elementary  economics 
are  taught  in  all  our  schools,  and  such  principles  as  are 
accepted  by  the  masters  and  exponents  of  the  science  are  more 
widely  disseminated  than  they  are  in  these  days  of  retaliation, 
reciprocity,  and  similar  fundamental  fallacies,  it  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  any  other  interest  than  self-interest  will  govern 
the  actions  of  any  class  of  the  community,  and  particularly  of 
the  artisan  class,  who  are  quite  right  to  watch  with  the  most 
jealous  vigilance  all  interference  with  trade  by  the  State. 

I  think  strongly  that  Governments  should  interfere  as  little 
as  possible  with  private  enterprise ;  that  such  interference  is 
mischievous,  not  only  in  checking  the  development  of  the 
ability  engaged  in  the  increase  of  the  productive  resources  of 
a  country,  but  that  it  generally  results  in  the  provision  of  au 
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inferior  article  at  a  higher  cost  than  would  be  obtained  by  a 
fair  resort  to  the  open  market. 

So  far  I  am  in  accord  with  the  Trades  Congresses ;  but^  if 
their  objection  be  to  the  emplqjonent  of  convicts  in  productive 
works  generally  as  an  improper  interference  with  trade,  I  am 
unable  to  agree  with  them.  The  State  is  not  a  free  agent  in 
the  matter.  A  large  body  of  men,  women,  and  children  are 
forced  upon  it^  who  must  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayers.  If  in  idleness  or  in  unremunerative  labour,  it 
would  be  at  the  cost  of  the  whole  community  for  the  question- 
able benefit  of  a  few,  and  be  attended  with  the  additional  dis- 
advantage of  letting  loose  criminals  to  prey  again  upon  the 
community,  certainly  no  better,  probably  much  worse,  than 
they  were  when  first  convicted.  Prison  associations  in  such 
circumstances,  as  their  past  history  proves,  would  not  mend  the 
morals  or  the  manners  of  the  black  sheep  of  society. 

If  it  can  be  shown,  as  I  think  it  can,  that  the  best  means 
of  reclaiming  criminals  is  to  inculcate  in  them  habits  of  order, 
and  to  teach  them  such  arts  as  will  enable  them  to  enlist  under 
the  broad  banner  of  industry,  and  to  fight  the  great  battle  of 
honest  labour,  instead  of  becoming  freebooters  under  the  black 
fiag  of  crime,  or  ruifians  under  the  red  rag  of  communism,  who 
can  doubt  that  the  great  hearts  of  the  industrial  classes,  for  they 
are  large-hearted  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  will  ultimately 
welcome  their  return  to  their  ranks  with  the  feelings  which 
greeted  the  return  of  the  prodigal  son,  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  touching  parables  of  our  Christian  Faith. 

As  the  infliction  of  pain  cannot  undo  a  criminal  act,  or 
diminish  the  amount  of  injury  caused  by  it,  so  all  measures 
which  tend  to  prevent  Its  repetition  are  a  direct  gain,  both  to 
the  ofifender  and  to  the  society  against  which  he  has  offended. 
Hence  the  importance  of  the  question  of  prison  labour,  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  the  penal  laws. 

Prison  Punishments  and  Rewards. — The  rules  for  local 
prisons  drawn  up  under  the  authority  of  the  Acts  of  1865 
and  1877,  and  those  for  convict  prisons  previously  in  use,  are 
framed,  in  the  main,  with  due  regard  to  an  enlightened  system 
of  punishment. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  blots  in  them  which  I  deem 
deserving  of  notice. 

On  scanning  the  returns  of  punishments  for  prison  offences 
in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1880, 1  find  it  difficult 
to  compare  them  exactly,  as  they  are  not  uniform  in  plan,  and 
do  not  show  in  sufficient  detail  the  number  of  repetitions  of 
punishment  on  the  same  individual. 
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In  the  Scotch  and  Irish  reports  there  is  no  record  of  corporal 
correction;  I  presume  therefore  that  it  is  not  resorted  to,  whilst 
in  £ngland  it  is  comparatively  little  employed. 

The  chief  punishment  in  all  is  the  restriction  of  diet,  which, 
although  considerably  reduced,  was  still  resorted  to  in  some 
39,000  cases  in  the  year  in  question. 

I  regard  this  as  a  very  serious  matter,  particularly  if  applied 
to  those  sentenced  to  labour,  as  most  of  them  probably  were. 
All  the  punishment  dietaries  are  insufficient  for  healthy  nutri- 
tion, and  although  not  immediately  injurious  are  likely  to  be 
so  in  the  long  run;  hence,  if  employed  at  all,  it  should  be  most 
sparingly. 

I  myself  deprecate  most  strongly  the  employment  of 
punishments  likely  to  injure  health,  because  they  are  in  excess 
of  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  veil  them  as  you  will, 
fence  them  with  all  the  securities  at  your  command,  they  are 
still  torture  in  disguise. 

The  loss  of  class  privileges  or  grade  is  the  next  most 
frequent  penalty,  and  to  this  there  is  no  such  fundamental 
objection;  yet,  heterodox  as  it  may  be,  and  opix)8ed  to  the 
general  view  of  the  great  majority  of  prison  administrators,  I  am 
not  much  enamoured  of  the  mark  system  on  which  it  is  based. 
It  places  the  prisoners  too  much  in  the  power  of  the  subordinate 
officers  of  prisons ;  and  there  being  no  moral  barometer  to  give 
it  precision,  or  an  approach  to  uniformity  of  action,  it  is  at 
best  an  uncertain  and  variable  quantity.  I,  therefore,  never 
assented  to  its  introduction  into  the  prisons  of  Bengal,  so  long 
as  they  were  under  my  charge.  After  me  there  came,  however, 
a  doctrinaire  deluge  by  which  most  of  my  landmarks  were 
swept  away — I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  with  good  effect,  or 
with  any  but  the  reverse. 

The  cardinal  objection  to  all  our  present  systems  of  prison 
discipline  is  that  they  are  based  on  ignoring  that  prisoners  are 
animated  by  the  same  feelings  as  the  classes  from  which  they 
emanate ;  that  on  entering  the  prison  cells  they  leave  no 
portion  of  their  common  humanity  oehind  them  ;  that  they  are 
moved  by  the  same  impulses  to  good  and  evil,  only  somewhat 
intensified  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  that  if  you  expect  to 
lead  them  to  the  one,  or  draw  them  from  the  other,  you  must 
proportion  your  rewards  for  good  in  some  degree  to  your 
penalties  for  bad  behaviour,  instead  of  measuring  them  by 
FalstafTs  standard  of  bread  and  sack. 

The  key  to  the  puzzle  is  given  in  a  significant  passage  of 
the  report  for  1880  of  the  Convict  Prisons  of  England,  in 
which  it  is  said  that  ^  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  management 
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of  prisons  greater  than  that  of  getting  them  [the  convicts]  to 
perforin  the  hardest  work  they  are  capable  of.  Like  people 
who  are  free^  they  of  course  prefer  the  easiest  class  of  employ^ 
ment  they  can  obtain.  But  this  tendency  in  a  free  person  is 
corrected  by  the  necessity  of  performing  any  work  which  offers 
in  order  to  obtain  a  subsistence^  as  well  as  by  the  desire  of 
higher  wages. 

'  A  convict  has  BO«uch  stimulus  ;  his  subsistence  is  certain, 
and  he  has  no  more  wages  for  doing  very  hard  work  than  for 
light,  and  no  stimulus  of  any  other  kind,  unless  the  system  he 
is  managed  under  provides  ene.^ 

Having  made  so  correct  a  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  I  am 
surprised  that  so  able,  excellent,  and  efficient  an  administrator 
as  Sir  Edmund  Du  Cane  does  not  see  his  way  to  the  remedy. 
It  is  to  find  ^  a  stimulus  of  another  kind '  consisstent  with  prison 
life,  and  the  maintenance  of  discipline. 

This  consists  in  allowing  a  prisoner  to  earn  and  enjoy 
harmless  indulgences  during,  and  at  each  stage  of  his  imprison- 
ment, instead  of  compelling  him  to  wait  for  a  time  he  cannot 
realise,  which  may  never  arrive,  from  loss  of  marks  and  grade, 
and  which  at  each  additional  unfavourable  report  renders  him 
more  reckless  and  careless,  ultimately  <K>nverting  him  into  an 
habitual  breaker  of  prison  rules. 

Remember  also  the  close  relation  between  mental  defects 
and  criminal  acts,  how  narrow  is  the  line  which  separates 
them,  and  how  hopelessly  useless  it  is  to  expect  to  remedy 
such  defects  by  rigid  rules  of  conduct  in  an  adverse  direction. 

Adopt  a  rational  system  of  intermediate  imprisonment; 
employ  him,  when,  after  a  careful  course  of  probation,  he 
proves  himself  deserving  of  trust,  in  little  offices  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  prison ;  and  treat  him  much  more  than  you  do 
now,  as  if  he  were  in  a  state  of  freedom,  never  losing  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  necessarily  unnatural  life  of  a  prison  can 
only  be  successfully  counteracted  by  as  near  an  approach  to 
natural  conditions,  as  the  place  and  circumstances  admit  of. 

This  could  not  be  done  prior  to  tk«  passing  of  the  Prison 
Act  of  18775  as  the  revelations  of  prison  life,  apocryphal  as 
many  of  them  may  be,  abundantly  prove.  But  all  this,  and 
much  more,  is  possible  now  that  the  prison  establishments  in 
all  grades  may,  and  ought  to,  become  an  organised  service  ; 
when  every  prison  officer,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  may, 
and  should,  be  carefully  trained  to  his  work,  and  advanced  in 
proportion  to  his  special  aptitude,  natural  and  acquired ;  and 
when  the  militaiy  system  of  maintaining  the  discipline  of 
prisons  may  be  placed  on  a  more  sound  and  scientific  basis,  by 
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a  change  of  measures^  not  necessarily  of  men.  The  discTpIine 
of  a  convict  and  that  of  a  soldier  are  wide  as  the  poles 
asunder.  The  one  you  endearour  to  convert  into  an  auto- 
matic man-slaying  machine,  with  as  little  individuality  and 
freedom  of  action  in  the  hour  of  battle  as  possible ;  although, 
as  war  is  gradually  becoming  mere  of  a  science  than  an  art, 
this  even  is  undergoing  change.  The  prisoner,  on  the-  other 
hand,  you  wish  to  individualise  to  the  ^most  extent  to  enable 
him  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  successfully,  as  a  respeetable 
member  of  the  community,  and  not  as  one  of  a  band  of 
criminal  law-breakers,  united  only  for  evil. 

I  have  gone  as  carefully  through  all  the  prison  reports 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1877  as  my  limited  leisure 
permitted.  The  period  of  transition,  with  its  disturbing  in- 
fluences, is  manifestly  not  yet  at  an  end,  hence  it  would  be 
premature  to  attempt  to  draw  any  exact  deductions  front  them. 
Yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  union*  has  proved  to 
be,  as  it  usually  is,  strength ;  that  it  is  indisputably  a  measure 
of  wise  economy ;  that  the  gradual  conversion  of  all  our 
prisons  into  houses  of  industry  is  making  siire  and  steady 
progress ;  that  the  systematic  and  universal  change  into  cel- 
lular prisons  will,  ere  long,  solve  most  of  the  difficulties  of 
classification,  of  which  the  only  solid  and  sure  foundation  is 
individual  separation.  By  it  alone  can  the  young  offender  be 
secured  from  contamination,  and  the  habitual  criminal  deprived 
of  the  power  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  vice  and  corruption  in 
soil  only  too  ready  for  their  reception. 

The  reports  also  indicate  the  great  attention  now  paid  to 
tracing  the  connection  between  unsound  mind  and  criminality ; 
to  investigating  the  relations  of  pauperism  and  crime ;  and  to 
the  study  of  many  collateral  problems  still  awaiting  solution, 
in  the  wide  field  embraced  in  the  repression  of  crime. 

Conclusion. — And  now,  in  conclusion,  for  my  confession  of 
faith  on  the  whole  question  of  crime  in  its  relation  to  prisons. 

My  view  of  imprisonment  is  that,  having  good  and  secure 
cellular  prisons,  with  a  properly  trained  and  skilled  agency  to 
control  and  manage  them,  the  real  punishment  of  an  offender 
lies  in  his  entire  separation  from  all  evil  associations,  and  his 
complete  severance  from  the  enjoyments  which  sweeten  liberty, 
and  render  existence  desirable.  Plain,  wholesome  food,  in 
sufficient  amount  to  maintain  health  and  strength,  and  to  allow 
of  the  wear  and  tear  of  work,  without  the  slightest  admixture 
of  what  are  deemed  luxuries  by  the  poorest  members  of  the 
free  community.  A  prison  dress,  which  is  in  itself  distasteful, 
and  rightly  so,  for  it  is  intended  to  be  a  bad^  o£  disgrace. 
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The  most 'Scrupulous  exaction  of  cleanlinessy  order,  and  regu- 
larity in  all  matters,  than  which  nothing  is  more  opposed  to 
the  normal  habits  of  the  criminal  classes.  Deprival  of  all  in- 
tercourse with  friends,  relatives,  and  the  other  inmates  of  the 
prison,  «fitil  a  small  restitution  of  these,  and  the  purchase  of 
other  indulgences,  has  been  earned  by  continuous  good  con- 
duct, cheerlul  obedience  to  prison  rules,  and  satisfactory  work. 
These  results  not  to  be  determined  by  any  such  means  as 
marks,  which  ave  so  much  dependent  on  the  care  and  integrity 
of  subordiiuute  officers,  but  in  the  absence  of  the  name  oi  the 
offender  from  the  bad- conduct  and  punishment  registers,  and 
in  the  balance^heet  of  the  value  of  the  work  performed  by 
him.  Rigid  seclusion,  and  blotting  out  for  the  time  of  the 
outer  world,  is  the  basis  of  this  system  ;  but  no  solitude,  dark- 
ness, plank  beds,  or  other  devices  of  similar  character,  which 
are  simply  torture  in  disguise,  and  not  warranted  either  by  the 
Christianity  we  profess,  or  the  civilisation  we  lay  claim  to. 

The  punishments  for  breaches  of  gaol  discipline  should  be 
humane,  and  proportioned  as  exactly  to  the  offences  as  can  be 
accomplished,  and  in  no  case  such  as  are  likely  to  injure 
health. 

All  this,  if  faithfully,  honestly,  and  humanely  exacted,  is 
a  terrible  penalty  to  pay,  and  surely  needs  no  addition  to  render 
a  prison  a  terror  to  evil  doers. 

And  now,  having  caged  our  <Mrkninal  and  deprived  him  of 
liberty — reduced  him  to  bondage  in  the  strictest  sense — what 
are  we  to  do  with  him? 

Are  we  to  keep  him  in  idleness,  to  employ  him  in  thriftless 
tasks  which  weary  the  body,  deaden  the  mind,  and  harden  the 
heart,  or  are  we  to  bring  to  bear  upon  him  those  influences,  in 
the  softening  and  civilising  effects  of  which  all  manner  of  men 
are  in  accord,  however  little  they  may  agree  as  to  the  exact 
manner  of  their  accomplishment  ? 

These  influences  are  education  and  industrial  training. 
The  former  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  including  the 
most  eflScient  of  all,  religious  instruction;  and  the  latter  in 
such  handicrafts  as,  while  they  occupy  his  attention  in  pro- 
ductive industry  for  the  better  part  of  each  day,  give  him 
really  hard  labour,  and  enable  him  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood 
on  release. 

I  contend  that  we  are  bound,  whatever  it  may  cost,  to  re- 
store him  to  society  a  wiser  and  a  better  man,  if  possible ; 
and  if,  in  accomplishing  this,  we  compel  him  to  repay  his  cost 
— ^the  only  retribution  I  would  exact  from  him,  as  rigorously 
as  Shylock  would  have  extorted  his  bond  from  Antonio — we 
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should  promote  the  punishment  of  the  offender,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  society,  better  than  has  been  attained  by  any  other 
system  yet  tried.  So  long  as  human  nature  is  what  it  is,  and 
civilisation  creates  artificial  wants,  generating  new  moral  and 
social  disorders,  in  spite  of  education  and  religion,  so  long  will 
crimes  be  committed,  and  so  long  must  provision  be  made  for 
their  prevention  and  cure. 

The  real  commencement  of  the  repression  of  crime  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  and  surroundings  of 
the  poor,  the  provision  of  healthy  recreation  for  them,  the 
diminution  of  drink,  and,  above  all,  the  education  and  training 
of  their  children,  as  far  removed  from  evil  influences  and  bad 
example  as  may  be  found  expedient  and  practicable. 

The  prisons  should  cease  entirely  to  be  a  burden  to  the 
taxpayer,  and  all  sentences  should,  as  a  rule,  be  fulfilled  to 
the  letter.  I  would  have  no  remission  of  sentences  for  mere 
good  conduct  in  gaol,  no  tickets  of  leave,  and  consequently  no 
subsequent  police  supervision.  Once  a  man  has  fulfilled  his 
sentence,  he  should  be  in  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  assisted  as  much  as  possible  by  every  agency^ 
including  that  of  the  police,  to  regain  his  place  in  society. 
He  can  never  have  a  perfectly  fair  chance  so  long  as  he  re- 
mains a  marked  man,  and  cannot  regulate  his  coming  and 
going  as  other  men  do. 

The  police  can  easily  keep  him  under  the  closest  obser- 
vation, without  harass  or  vexation ;  and  if  he  persists  in 
evil  courses,  and  is  found  to  pursue  crime  as  a  profession — 
becomes,  in  other  words,  an  habitual  criminal — he  should  be 
removed  entirely  from  the  scene,  and  never  be  permitted  to 
reappear  upon  it. 

The  world  is,  and  will  for  ages  to  come,  be  large  enough 
for  the  banishment  of  habitual  criminals  without  forcing  them 
on  unwilling  colonies,  or  tainting  civilised  communities  with 
their  presence. 

The  last  reports  of  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  show 
that  this  matter  of  the  disposal  of  the  convict  population,  in 
which  the  habitual  criminal  element  is  most  abundant,  is  one 
of  pressing  urgency,  on  account  of  the  approaching  completion 
of  the  public  works  on  which  they  have  been,  so  long,  so  use- 
fully, and  with  such  excellent  effect,  engaged. 

If  there  be  any  legislative  difficulty  in  banishing  them, 
there  would  be  no  such  difficulty,  I  imagine,  in  employing 
them  in  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  by  forming  on  these 
farms  and  workshops,  which,  if  properly  managed,  ought 
ultimately  to  repay  the  whole  of  their  cost,  and  enable  the 
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State  to  defer  the  revival  of  transportation^  should  public 
opinion  so  determine,  in  any  form  for  another  half-century. 

In  the  fifth  paragraph  of  the  report  on  Convict  Prisons, 
presented  to  Parliament  in  July  last,  is  the  following  gratifying 
and  significant  paragraph : — 

'  'Die  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  sentences  of  penal 
senritade  is  very  remarkable,  and  may  fairly  be  taken  to 
indicate  a  diminution  in  serious  crime.  The  average  number 
of  sentences  for  the  five  years  1860-64  was  3,1 10 ;  but,  leaving 
out  of  consideration  the  years  before  1864  (as  the  comparisons 
before  that  year  would  be  affected  by  the  alteration  in  the  law, 
making  five  years  the  shortest  sentence  of  penal  servitude, 
instead  of  three  years),  the  average  number  of  sentences  in 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  during  the  succeeding  periods 
of  five  years  were  as  follows : — 


Avenge  popolfttlon  of 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland 

Average  number  of  lentonoes 
of  penal  aenritnde 

1865-1869 
1870-1874 
1875-1879 

1880 

24,680,000 
26,240,000 
27,680,000 

29,702,727 

1 
2,148 
1.810 
1,795 

The  Directors  say, with  pardonable  satisfaction,  a  satisfaction 
we  must  all  fully  share  with  them,  that  the  above  figures 
'may  well  make  this  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the  various 
agencies  for  the  repression  of  crime  a  matter  of  much  con- 
gratulation,' and  they  hope,  with  a  better  founded  hope  than 
proverbially  tells  a  flattering  tale,  that  they  may  fairly  claim 
that  ^  their  prison  system  has  been  framed  and  administered  in 
snch  a  manner  as  to  have  done  its  full  share  in  efiecting  this 
result' 

At  this  rate  of  decrease,  with  education  extending  and 
juvenile  delinquency  diminishing,  it  will  not  be  rash  to  predi- 
cate, allowing  for  the  progressive  increase  of  population,  that 
the  problem  of  dealing  with  crime  generally,  and  with  habitual 
criminals  in  particular,  will  be  much  more  easy  of  solution 
fifty  years  hence,  than  it  is  now. 
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RESULTS  OF  IRISH   SUNDAY  CLOSING  ACT, 

Wkat  Results  have  been  brought  about  by  the  Irish   ISunday 
Closing  Act  in  connection  with  Crime  in  Ireland ;  and  what 
further  Steps  can  the  Legislatures  take  for  the  Decrease  of 
Intemperance  ?     By  Henry  Wigham. 

THE  Irish  Sunday  Closing  Act  came  into  operation  on 
October  13,  1878.  It  was  passed  for  four  years  only, 
and  consequently  expires  at  the  end  of  next  year.  It  stops 
the  sale  of  all  intoxicating  drinks  on  Sunday,  excepting  in  the 
cities  of  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  Waterford,  and  the  town  of 
Belfast.  In  these  places  the  hours  of  sale  are  from  2  o'clock 
to  7  P.M.,  being  two  hours  less  than  formerly.  The  bond 
fide  traveller  clause,  which  was  already  in  operation  for  those 
portions  of  Sunday  when  the  sale  was  prohibited,  was  continued 
in  the  new  Act.  There  is  also  provision  for  the  exemption  of 
railway  stations,  canteens,  and  packet  boats. 

Having  now  had  three  years'  experience  of  the  working  of 
the  Act,  we  are  able  to  judge  of  its  results,  and  to  say  whether 
it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  renewed,  made  permanent,  and 
extended  to  the  five  places  at  present  exempted  from  its  full 
operation.  I  could  give  very  strong  evidence  as  to  the  general 
working  of  the  Act,  but  as  I  propose  to  consider  the  subject 
more  especially  in  reference  to  crime,  I  will  only  quote  the 
testimony  of  one  well  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
matter.  The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.,  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  in  reply  to  a  deputation  which  waited 
upon  him  in  October  1880,  said :  *  There  can  scarcely  be  any 
doubt  that  the  Sunday  Closing  Act  will  be  renewed  by  the 
Government  that  is  in  power.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  it  has 
more  than  justified  the  expectations  of  its  supporters.  In  two 
ways  the  positive  effects  have  been  shown  to  be  almost  better — 
really  better,  I  think,  than  most  of  us  hoped  they  would  be, 
although  there  were  expectations  of  good  ;  and  also  it  is  quite 
clear  that  those  who  prophesied  that  it  would  be  a  step  consider- 
ably in  advance  of  public  feeling  in  Ireland  have  been  dis- 
appointed. As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  public  opinion  has  entirely 
gone  with  the  operation  of  the  Act.     The  time  for  renewal  will 
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"come  OD  in  two  years  from  now.  That  will  apply  not  to  the  next 
session,  but  to  the  session  after,  and  I  don't  doubt  but  that  you 
will  keep  your  attention  to  the  subject ;  so  that  if  there  be  a  strong 
public  opinion,  as  you  say  there  is,  and  I  dare  say  there  is,  in 
favour  of  its  extension  to  the  five  exempted  towns,  Parliament 
will  be  informed.' 

To  those  who  have  attentively  observed  the  extent  and 
description  of  crime  which  has  come  before  courts  of  justice  in 
Ireland  during  the  last  three  years,  it  must  have  been  manifest 
that  whilst  in  many  places  there  has  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  crime,  yet  it  has  been  in  great  measure  confined  to 
what  are  termed  agrarian  oiFences,  and  that  the  ordinary  crime 
of  the  country,  more  especially  that  which  has  its  origin  in 
drunkenness,  has  materisdly  diminished.  In  the  charges  made 
by  judges  on  circuit  this  state  of  things  has  been  frequently 
commented  upon,  and  by  some  the  Sunday  Closing  Act  has 
been  largely  credited  with  these  beneficial  results.  I  give 
one  or  two  extracts  from  these,  made  soon  after  the  Act 
passed,  but  this  testimony  has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent 
experience. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  in  his  address  to  the 
grand  jury  of  Kilkenny,  said :  ^  From  the  police  returns  it 
appeared  that  the  number  of  cases  of  intoxication  had  consider- 
ably decreased,  and  it  was  encouraging  to  find  that  the  Act 
for  the  closing  of  public-houses  on  Sunday  had  largely  realised 
the  expectations  of  its  promoters.' 

Judge  Lawson,  at  the  Clare  Assizes,  said :  '  The  county 
inspector  reports  that  drunkenness  has  decreased.  It  may  be 
attributed  to  the  operation  of  the  Sunday  Closing  Act.  I 
observed  that  when  a  bill  was  lately  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment with  the  object  of  preventing  whisky  from  being  taken 
out  of  bond  before  one  year,  a  witty  member,  who  bears  the 
same  name  as  myself,  proposed  to  extend  the  time  to  one 
hundred  years.  Perhaps  some  other  gentleman,  with  similar 
good  intentions,  would  propose  to  extend  the  Sunday  Closing 
Act  to  every  day  in  the  week,  and  if  that  succeeds  we  shall 
have  a  millennium  of  sobriety.' 

Baron  Dowse  at  the  Ealkenny  Assizes  said :  '  The  county 
inspector's  report  contained  nothing  to  detract  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  county.  There  was  a  considerable  decrease  in  in- 
toxication, as  compared  with  the  return  at  the  March  Assizes 
— 1 10  cases  less — and  this  the  inspector  attributed  to  the  Sunday 
Closing  Act.' 

At  Waterford,  Mr.  Geo.  Waters,  Q.C.,  County  Court  Judge, 
declared  that  he  had  been  at  Lismore  and  Dungarvan,  and 
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in  the  whole  ooanty  had  not  had  a  single  case  arising  oat  of 
drink.  He  never  could  say  this  before^  and  whoever  said  such 
a  result  was  not  due  to  the  Sunday  Closing  Act  would  require 
to  account  for  a  very  singular  coincidence. 

At  Newry,  Mr.  Thomas  Lefroy,  Chairman  of  the  County 
Armagh,  had  the  great  luxury  of  announcing  to  a  large 
crowd  of  jurors  that  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  do,  a  fact 
which  his  Worship  believed  was  due  to  the  Sunday  Closing 
Act  I 

Subsequently  to  sending  in  this  paper  I  have  been  favoured 
with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lefroy,  under  date  September  12,1881, 
in  which  he  says :  ^  I  believe  that  no  more  unfortunate  step 
could  be  taken  by  Parliament,  or  one  more  likely  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  any  improvement  in  this  unhappy  country,  than  to 

suffer  the  Sunday  Closing  Act  to  expire I  have  no 

hesitation  in  stating  that  from  my  intercourse  with  the  magis- 
trates and  police  authorities  in  the  county  in  which  I  act  as 
chairman,  and  in  other  counties  with  which  I  am  connected,  I 
believe  there  is  an  almost  unanimous  feeling  among  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  our  people 
that  the  legislature  will  not  only  be  justified  in  renewing  the 
Sunday  Closing  Act  and  extending  it  to  the  five  exempted 
towns,  but  that  they  would  incur  a  perilous  responsibility  in 
suffering  the  Act  to  expire.' 

A  letter  received  from  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Moran,  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Ossory,  says,  *  The  Sunday  Closing  Act  has 
been  most  beneficial  in  every  district  of  this  diocese  of  Ossory. 
The  greater  part  of  the  County  Kilkenny  and  parts  of  the 
Queen's  County  and  King's  County  are  comprised  in  this 
diocese.  I  have  visited  every  parish  in  the  diocese  during  the 
past  two  years,  and  from  my  own  experience  as  well  as  from  the 
attestation  of  the  parochial  clergy,  I  can  with  all  sincerity 
assert  that  the  Act  has  been  fruitAil  of  the  happiest  results. 
I  am  glad  also  to  say  that  a  spirit  of  temperance  is  spreading 
rapidly  among  our  people.' 

I  am  now  able  to  aidd  still  more  recent  testimony  as  to  the 
success  of  the  Sunday  Closing  Act,  the  testimony  of  the  highest 
legal  authority  in  Ireland,  and  one  which  cannot  but  be  re- 
garded as  of  paramount  importance  by  the  Social  Science  As- 
sociation. I  allude  to  the  remarks  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
O'Hagan,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  President  of  the 
Social  Science  Congress,  in  his  inaugurleil  address  delivered 
last  night,  which  bear  so  unreserved  a  testunony  to  the  value 
of  the  Sunday  Closing  Act  that  I  cannot  see  how  with 
auch  evidence  from  such  a  source^  there  can  be  any  question 
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as  to  the  policy  of  renewing  the    Act,   and    extending  it 
to  those  j^ces  hitherto  exempted  from  its  operation.     Lord 
0*Haga]>>  said  r    ^  I  can   only  make  the  briefest  allusion   to 
a  measure  most  worthy  of  attention  in  the  department  to 
which  I  am  referring — the   Irish    Sunday  Closing  Act.     It 
was  hotly  contested  and  viokntly  denounced  ;  but  it  has  suc- 
ceeded beyond  expectation ;  and  its  moral  influence  in  removing, 
even  partially,  the  withering  curse  of  national  intemperance,  has 
made  it  a  practical  reform  of  a  high  order.     I  cannot  dwell  on 
the  mode  of  its  operation ;  but  the  results  are  indicated  in  the 
most  conclusive  way  by  the  unanswerable  evidence  of  our 
criminal  statistics.     In  1878,  when  it  was  in  action  for  a  few 
months,  the  number  of  punishable  cases  of  drunkenness  was 
reduced  by  3,000  as  compared  with  the  year  1877.     In  1879, 
when  it  was  in  full  force,  the  reduction  was  11,000,  and  last 
year  it  was  22,000,  the  number  of  offences,  which  in  1877  was 
110,000,  having  fallen  to  88,048.     It  is  not  wonderful,  that 
success  so  signal,  proved  by  these  figures  and  in  many  other 
ways,  should  already  have  induced  wise  and  good  men  to  imitate 
the  example  of  Ireland  in  other  districts  of  the  Empire,  with 
the   sanction  and  by  the  authority  of  the  legislature.     And 
does  it  not  give  us  a  fair  ground  for  hope,  that  the  undoubted 
and  most  salutary  improvement  in  the  drinking  customs  of  the 
wealthier  classes  may  be  gradually  extended  to  the  multitudes 
beneath  them ;  and  that  we  may  be  emancipated,  more  and 
more,  from  the  cruel  dominion  of  a  vice  which  is  to  us  the 
perennial  source  of  crime  and  misery,  and  degrades  these  king- 
doms in  the  estimation  of  the  world  ? ' 

R.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  County  Court  Judge  of  the  West 
Biding  of  Cork,  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  at  Skibbereen 
said :  *  It  was  a  gratifying  fact  that  there  was  not  a  single 
case  arising  from  intemperance^  which,  he  learned^  had  greatly 
diminished.  His  brother  magistrates  also  told  him  that  Sunday 
closing  had  produced  wonderful  results,  and  that  the  people 
acquiesced  in,  and  willingly  submitted  to,  this  desirable 
measure.' 

Under  date  of  August  29,  1881,  Mr.  Ferguson  corrobo- 
rating this  opinion,  says :  *  In  reference  to  the  effect  of  the 
Sunday  Closing  Act  I  still  entertain  the  opinions  I  expressed 
in  1879,  confirmed  and  strengthened  by  my  subsequent  ex- 
perience: it  contributed  materially  to  the  diminution  of  in- 
temperance in  the  rural  districts,  and  of  the  crimes  usually 
consequent  thereon  ;  it  was  well  received  by  the  people  of  those 
districts,  and  the  attempts  to  evade  it  were  not  numerous. 
The    peasantry   of  Ireland   indulged   in   strong  drink  more 
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from  a  feeling  of  good-fellowship  than  from  any  disposition  to 
intemperance,  and  legislation  which  tends  to  remove  the  tempta- 
tion will  always  be  well  received.' 

The  evidence  of  the  Major  of  Sligo  may  be  selected  from 
many  other  similar  testimonials  as  to  no  increase  of  illicit  sales 
having  resulted  from  the  Act.  He  says :  '  Cases  of  shebeening, 
or  illicit  sales,  have  in  no  way  increased  since  the  passing  of 
the  Act — on  the  contrary,  fewer  cases  of  such  have  been 
brought  forward  in  our  police  court  than  previous  to  its  passing. 
It  is  clearly  my  opinion  that  private  drinking  has  not  increased 
since  tlie  passing  of  the  Act.' 

Besides  this  evidence  and  the  testimony  of  magistrates, 
clergymen,  and  the  newspaper  press  as  to  the  success  of  the 
Act,  we  have  also  indisputable  evidence  obtained  from  parlia- 
mentary and  official  sources,  directly  bearing  upon  this  subject ; 
a  summary  of  these  I  propose  to  give  you. 

The  first  returns  to  which  1  shall  advert  relate  to  the 
the  committals  for  drunkenness  on  Sundays.  The  O'Conor 
Don,  who,  with  the  late  Professor  Smyth,  had  charge  of  the 
Sunday  Closing  JBill,  and  through  whose  instrumentality  it  was 
successfully  carried  through  Parliament,  obtained  a  return 
giving  the  committals  for  drunkenness  for  the  first  six  months 
after  the  Act  come  into  operation,  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding six  months  ^of  .the  previous  year,  before  the  Sunday 
Closing  Act  was  passed. 

The  figures  are  as  follows : 

In  those  places  where  total  Sunday  closing  now  exists,  from 
October  13,  1877,  to  April  13,  1878,  the  period  before  the 
Act  was  passed,  the  arrests  for  drunkenness  on  Sundays  were 
2,361 ;  from  October  13,  1878,  to  April  13,  1879,  they  were 
707,  show.ii\g  a  reduction  in  the  first  six  months  of  Sunday 
closing  of  1,657,  or  70  per  cent. 

In  the  five  exen^pted  towns,  where  the  time  of  sale  has 
been  reduced  two  hours,  the  figure.s  are — from  October  31, 
1877,  to  April  13,  1878,  before  Sunday  x^losing,  1,684  arrests; 
from  October  13,  1878,  to  April  13,  1879,  after  Sunday, 
closing,  1,029  being  a  reduction  of  655,  or  nearly  39  per  cent, 
in  favour  of  Sunday  closing. 

These  returns  demonstrate  the  speedy  and  striking  success 
of  the  first  six  months  of  .Sunday  closing. 

The  next  r^eturo  was  obtained  by  the  late  Mr.  W.   A 
Bedmond,  M.P.  for  Wexford,  and  carries  on  the  comparison 
for  the  twelve  months  from  April  20,  1879,  to  April  25,  1880, 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  twelve  months  in  1877-78, 
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The  result  is  that  in  the  districts  where  entire  Sunday  closing 
now  exists — 

From  April  20,  1877,  to  April  25,  1878,  before  Sunday  closing 
the  arrests  were  .........  4,555 

From  April  20, 1879,  to  April  25,  1880,  after  Sunday  closing   .  1,840 

Or  a  reduction  in  the  first  entire  year  of  Sunday  closing  of  .  2,715 

or  60  per  cent,  in  favour  of  Sunday  closing. 

In  the  five  exempted  towns  for  the  same  period  the  arrests 

were — 

1877-78 2,820 

1879-80 2,132 

Decrease 688 

or  25  per  cent,  in  favour  of  Sunday  closing. 

From  a  return  obtained  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Corry,  M.P.  for 
Belfast,  continuing  the  Sunday  closing  figures  to  April  21, 
1881,  we  find  that  in  the  year  before  Sunday  closing — 

From  April  20,  1877,  to  April?  20,  1878,  the  airegtg  were         .  4,555 
From  April  24,  1880,  to  April  20»  1881,  the  arrests  were        .  1,922 

Decrease        ........  2,(535 

or  nearly  60  per  cent,  in  favour  of  Sunday  closing. 

In  the  five  exempted  town  for  the  same  period  the  arrests 

were — 

1877-78 2,820 

1880-81       ........        1J65 

Decrease     ....  1,055 

or  nearly  40  per  cent,  in  favour  of  Sunday  closing. 

For  convenience  of  reference  I  give  the  aggregate- returns 
from  the  passing  of  the  Act  to  April  20  last; 

Arrentsfor  drunkenness  from  8  a.m.  on  Sundays  until  8  a.m;  on  Mon- 
days for  the  xchoU  of  Ireland  except  DuhUh^  Belfast^ .  Gorki  Water- 
fordj  and  Limerick, 

October    13,    1877,  to    April   20,   1878.  (six  months  before 

Sunday  closing) 2,364 

October  13,  1878,  to  April   20,    1879  (first  six  montJis  after 

Sunday  closing) 707 

Eed action  in  first  six  months  of  Sunday  closing  .         .  1,(557 

Year  ending  April  25,  1878  (before  Sunday  closing)  .         .  4,555 

Year  ending  April  25,  1880  (afler  Sunday  closing)    .         .         .  1,840 

Decrease  in  1879-80  over  187.7-78,  in  favour  of  Sunday  closing  2jT5 
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Year  ending  April  25,  1878  (before  Sunday  closing)  .         .  4,555 

Year  ending  April  25,  1881  (after  Sunday  closing)  .         .         .  1,922 

Decrease  in  1880-81  over  1877-78,  in  favour  of  Sunday  closing  2,633 


Arrests  in  the  cities  of  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Waterford, 

and  town  of  Belfast, 

October  13,  1877,  to  April  20,  1878  (before  Sunday  closing)     .  1,684 

October  13,  1878,  to  April  20,  1879  (after  Sunday  closing)        .  1,029 

Decrease  in  first  six  months  of  Sunday  closing   .        .         .      655 

April  25,  1877,  to  April  25,  1878  (before  Sunday  closing)        .  2,820 
April  25,  1879,  to  April  25,  1880  (after  Sunday  closing)  .         .  2,132 

Decrease  in  1879-80  over  1877-78  in  favour  of  Sunday  closing      688 

April  25,  1877,  to  April  25,  1878  (before  Sunday  closing)         .  2,820 
April  25,11880,  to  April  25,  1881  (after  Sunday  closing)  .  1,765 

Decrease  in  51880-81  over  1877-78  in  favour  of  Sunday  closing  1,0»^5 

These  show  on  the  aggregate  that  since  the  Sunday 
Cioftiog  Act  came  into  operation  in  October  1878  to  April  25 
la*t  there  have  been  7,005  fewer  arrests  for  drunkenness 
where  entire  Sunday  closing  exists  than  there  were  in  the 
corresponding  i  periods  before  the  Sunday  Closing  Act  was 
passed. 

In  the  five^excmpted  ttowms  in  the  same  period  there  has 
been  a  reduction  df  "2,898,  or  in  the  whole  of  Ireland  a  reduc- 
tion of  arrests  from  dTunk^nivess  on  Sundays  of  9,403. 

This  brings  the  arrests  for  drunkenness  on  Sundays  from 
the  passing  of  the  Act  down  to  April  25  last,  and,  making 
every  allowance  for  any  special  or  exceptional  circumstances 
which  might  affect  the  return,  I  think  the  result  cannot  but 
be  considered  as  very  satisfactory  to  Sunday  closing. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  how  far  the  Sunday  Closing  Act 
has  affected  drunkenness  during  other  days  of  the  week  as  well 
as  Sundays.     I  give  Dn  Hancock's  return  for  Ireland. 

Arrests  for  punishable  drunkenness  disposed  of  s^immarilt/. 

In  1877  (the  year  before  Sunday  closing)  the  arrests  were     .  110,903 
In  1878  (three  months  of  Sunday  closing)     ....  107,723 

Showing  a  reduction  of       .         .         .         .         .         .3,180 

Dr.  Hancock  says  in  reference  to  this  reduction : — *  In 
punishable  drunkenness  there  was  a  decrease  of  3,180  from 
110,903  in  1877  to  107,723.  As  the  Sunday  Closing  Act 
came  into  operation  only  on  October  1  (it  really  was  the  13th), 
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a  much  larger  diminution  may  be  expected  in   the  current 
year,' 

This  calculation  w^s  fully  carried  out,  for  we  find  that 
comparing  1879  with  1878,  the  arrests  were — 

In  1878 107,723 

In  1879 99,021 

Or  a  reduction  of  .         .         .         8,702 

Dr.  Hancock  further  remarks :  <  The  figures  (offences 
disposed  of  summarily)  show  a  decrease  for  the  first  time  in 
six  years,  and  of  a  very  large  amount,  12,889.  Of  this 
decrease  no  less  than  8,702  was  in  punishable  drunkenness. 
This  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  passing  of  the  Sunday 
Closing  Act,  which  was  in  operation  during  the  whole  year. 
In  1878,  when  it  was  in  operation  for  a  quarter  of  a  year  only, 
there  was  a  reduction  in  the  convictions  of  3,180.  The  rest 
of  the  decrease  arose  in  offences  intimately  connected  with 
drunkenness,  such  as  3,204  in  a^saults^  and  356  in  cruelty  to 
animals.' 

But  comparing  the  arrests  for  punishable  drunkenness 
between  1877,  the  last  clear  year  of  Sunday  opening,  and  1879, 
the  first  clear  year  of  Sunday  closing,  the  figures  are  even  more 
remarkable — 

For  1877  they  are      ...        .        110,903 
For  1879        „  ....  99,021 

Decrease  of        .        .        •  11,882 

The  returns  for  1880  are  as  follows  as  compared  with 
1879:— 

In  1879  the  arrests  were      .        .        •  99,021 

In  1880      „  „  ...  88,048 

Or  a  decrease  of    .         .         .         10,973 

which  shows  that  the  reduction  still  continues. 

But  comparing  the  year  1877,  the  last  clear  year  of  Sunday 
opening,  the  results  are  still  more  striking — 

In  1877  the  arrests  were        .        .        .1 10,903 

In  1880      „  „  ...      88,048 

Showing  a  decrease  of  arrests  in  1880  over  1877  of   22,855 

Dr.  Hancock's  return,  recently  published,  shows  that  offences 
determined  summarily,  not  including  drunkenness,  numbered — 

In  1878 160,836 

In  1879 156,649 

Showing  a  decrease  of        •        •        4,187 
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In  1879 156,649 

In  1880       .         .  -      .        .        •         .     151,778 

Showing  a  decrease  of        .         .        4,871 

On  this  return^  under  marginal  reference,  ^  Results  of 
Irish  Sunday  Cloi^ing  Jjegialation,'  Dr.  Hancock  says :  '  With 
a  view  to  check  the  temptation  to  punishable  drunkenness. 
Parliament,  in  the  session  of  1878,  extended  to  the  greater 
part  of  Ireland  the  Scotch  law  as  to  Sunday  closing.  *  The 
number  of  offences  of  punishable  drunkenness  was  reduced 
from  110,000  in  1877  to  107,000  in  1878,  or  by  3,000;  in 
1878,  when  the  Act  was  a  whole  year  in  operation,  the  reduction 
below  1877  was  11,000,  and  in  1880  the  number  fell  to 
88,048,  or  a  reduction  of  nearly  22,000,  which,  though  partly 
ascribable  to  distress,  must  be  largely  ascribed  to  the  efi'ect  of 
Sunday-closing  legislation.' 

These  figures,  I  think,  conclusively  bear  out  the  arguments 
of  the  promoters  of  the  Act,  that  Sunday  closing  would  not 
only  be  found  beneficially  to  afifect  the  Sunday,  but  that  its 
good  results  would  be  general. 

I  now  propose  to  bring  forward  evidence  as  to  the  ^results 
of  the  Sunday  Closing  Act  from  a  different  point  of  view.  I 
allude  to  the  consumption  of  intoxicating  drinks.  It  is,  I 
think,  an  admitted  fact. that. by  far  the  greatest  amount  of 
crime  is  caused  by  intemperance,  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
there  is  a  large  reduction  in  .the  consumption  of  intoxicating 
drinks.  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  there  has  been 
a  decrease  of  drunkenness.  We  find  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  that  this  has  been  strikingly  the  case. 

Taking  the  consumption  in  1877,  the  year  before  Sunday 
closing,  and  comparing  it  with  1878,  1879  and  1880,  we  find 
that  in  1877  the  consumption  of — 

Beer  was  in  money  value  j£4,005,466 

Spirits        „  „  8,164,449  together  :ei2,169,915 

In  1878,  when  there  were  three  months  Sunday  dosing,  the 
consumption  was — 

Beer       ...  jg4,850,424 

Spirits    ...  ...  6,101,905  together  3610,952,829 

Showing  a  decrease  in  1878  of        ...  1,217,586 

In   1879   with   entire   Sunday  closing   the   consumption 
was — 

Beer       ...  £4,040,695 

Spirits    ...  ...         '  5,335,000  total  jg9,875,695 

Decrease  1879  over  1^78  1,576,654 
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CompariDg  1879,  the  first  entire  year  of  Sunday  closing, 
with  1877,  the  figures  are — 

In  1877  total  consumption  ...     £12,169,915 

In  1879     „  „  ...  9,375,595 

Showing  a  decrease  in  1879  of  2,794,220 

over  1877  before  the  Act  was  in  force* 

In  1880  the  consumption  was — 

•Deer  .,.  .».  ...       j&i),«/«7«,i57o 

Spirit  ...  ...  ...  5,182,480 

Total       ...  ...       £y,174,«03 

Comparing  this  consumption  with  that  of  1877,  the  figures 

1877  total  consumption  ...  ...     £12,169,915 

1880     „  „  ...  ...  9  J  74,803 

Showing  a  decrease  in  1880  over  1877  of       £2,995,112 

It  has  been  said  that  this  decrease  of  consumption  is  not 
entirely  due  to  the  Sunday  Closing  Act,  but  may  be  attributed 
to  the  distressed  state  of  the  country,  and  the  depression  of 
trade.  This  suggestion  is  a  natural  one,  but  in  practice  we 
find  that  the  consumption  of  strong  drink  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  established  theories  of  political  economy ;  not  only  does  it 
not  always  decrease  in  times  of  depression  and  distress,  but 
it  actually  increases.  This  was  strikingly  the  case  in  the 
famine  years  of  1846—47,  the  consumption  of  spirits  increased 
from  6,450,157  gallons  in  1845  to  7,962,076  gallons  in  1847. 
We  find  also,  if  arrests  for  drunkenness  may  be  taken  as  a  test, 
that  in  the  year  1878-79  the  decrease  of  arrests  was  less  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  greatest  distress  existed ; 
in  the  province  of  Leinster  there  were  4,931  fewer  arrests,  in 
Munster  1,461,  in  Ulster  1,257  ;  whilst  in  Connaught,  where 
the  distress  was  greatest,  the  decrease  was  only  53 ;  and  that 
•in  the  counties  of  Galway  and  Sligo  there  was  the  large 
increase  of  607  arrests.  We  find  also  that  while  the  con- 
sumption of  beer  and  spirits  decreased  there  was  an  increased 
consumption  of  tea  and  coffee,  which  may  show  that  some  of 
the  money  that  would  haye  been  spent  in  intoxicants  was 
spent  more  usefully.  Strong  eyidence  is  given  by  the  traders 
in  intoxicating  drinks  of  the  decreased  sale  they  have  ex- 
perienced since  the  Sunday  Closing  Act  came  into  operation, 
which  they  attribute  to  rt.  One  striking  instance  I  may  give, 
as  exemplifying  this.  The  Dublin  papers  of  February  12, 
1881,  contain  the  following  report  of  proceedings  in  the  Bank- 
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ruptcy  Court :  *  To-day,  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  a  man 
named  Shanahan,  who  carried  on  business  as  a  fiarmer  and 
publican  at  Newtown,  co.  Kerry,  appeared  on  first  public 
sitting.  An  assignee  having  been  appointed,  the  bankrupt 
stated,  in  reply  to  Mr.  MoUoy,  with  respect  to  what  had  be- 
come of  his  grocery  stock,  that  the  Sunday  Closing  Act  had 
ruined  his  trade.  He  was  in  the  halhit  of  selling  400  bottles 
of  porter  on  a  Sunday,  and  now  he  did  not  sell  200  in  three 
weeks.  He  had  sold  whisky  to  the  extent  of  fifty  or  fifty-five 
gallons  in  six  or  eight  weeks,  but  now,  since  the  Act  passed, 
he  did  not  sell  one  cask  from  Christmas  to  Christmas.' 

Whilst  we  regret  that  any  honest  trader  should  suffer  from 
the  operation  of  this  Act,  we  can  only  hope  that  he  may 
follow  a  vocation  where  his  private  interests  may  not  be 
brought  into  antagonism  with  the  public  welfare.    '  . 

With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  my  subject,  *  What 
further  steps  can  the  legislature  take  for  the  decrease  of 
intemperance  ?  '  as  the  general  question  is  to  be  brought  before 
you  in  a  special  paper,  I  shall  simply  confine  myself  to 
suggested  amendments  in  the  Sunday  Closing  Act  when  it 
comes  to  be  renewed,  as  I  expect  it  will  be  next  year.  ^ 

A  striking  fact  brought  out  by  ike  returns  from  which  I 
have  quoted  is  tiiat  the  proportion  o£  arrests  is  greater  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  exempted  towns,  showing  that  the  temptations 
which  exist  from  the  sale  during  Sundays  in  these  towns  have 
caused  increased   drunkenness  amongst    the   adjacent   popu- 
lation.    This  is  strikingly   manifested  in  the   district  round 
Dublin,  where  in  some  places   considerable  numbers  of  the 
outlying  po])ulation  come  in  to  get  tlrink  at  the  open  houses 
and  return  intoxicated  into  their  own  localities.     The  ^  bond 
fide  traveller'  clause  in  the  Act  ;also  works  very  .injuriously, 
especially  near  large  towns,  from  many  people  going  for  a 
short  distance  into  the  country  for  the  express   purpose  of 
obtaining    drink,    and   describing   themselves   as    bon&  fide 
travellers   to   enable  them  to  do  so.     Besides  this  being  a 
breach  of  the  law,  it  tends  to  promote  diinking,  and  gives 
rise  to  disorder  and  arrests.     When  the  Act  is  made  perma- 
nent this  evil  could  be  remedied  by  granting  only  six-day 
licences  to  all  licensed  houses,  with  the  exception  of  hotels, 
where   there  should  be  bedrooms  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers.      The  licensing  of    refreshment-rooms  at  railway 
stations  has    also  been   found  to  be  very   objectionable,  as 
railway  passengers  can  take  tickets  for  short  distances  on  the 
line  and  then  obtain  drink  at  the  refreshment-rooms  as  railway 
travellers.     Permitting  drink  to  be  sold  at  canteens  is  also  a 
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fruitful  fiource  of  abuse.  These  exemptions  from  the  Act 
should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  when  the  Act  is  renewed. 
These  alterations  would  remove  grave  defects  from  the 
present  Act,  but  the  greatest  defect  of  all  is  the  exemption 
of  the  large  towns.  We  find  by  the  statistics  to  which  I  have 
referred  that  whilst  in  the  country  districts  the  arrests  for 
drunkenness  have  very  greatly  diminished  the  decrease  in  the 
five  large  towns^  where  mere  is  still  five  hours' sale  allowed,  is 
in  a  much  smaller  proportion.  May  it  notdien  be  justly  inferred 
that  if  these  large  centres  of  population  «were  protected  from 
the  temptations  to  drinking  by  having  no  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks  on  Sunday,  they  would  participate  in  an  equal  or  even 
greater  degree  in  the  benefits  which  have  been  derived  in 
those  places  where  entire  Sunday  closing  <exi8tfi?  The 
exemption  of  these  towns  was  made  in  deferenoe  to  the  wishes 
of  a  former  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  but  in  oppo^tion  to 
the  desire  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns,  unmistakably 
shown  in  the  result  of  a  house  to  house  canvass.  It  was 
opposed  to  the  votes  of  the  majority  of  Irish  members,  the 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  «nd  the  decision  of  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  enquire 
into  tke  subject. 

To  sum  up  then,  my  suggestions  are  these::  that  all  the 
country  shall  be  brought  under  the  action  of  the  law,  without 
exception ;  thattwthe  bHiidJide  traveller  clause  be  left  out;  and 
that  no  exception  be  made  for  railway  refreshment-rooms  and 
canteens. 

I  have  thus  briefly  enikavoured  to  show  the  results  of  the 
Irish  Sunday  Closing  Act  as*  it  affects  crime.  I  have  pointed 
out  from  Parliamentary  and  oflicial  returns  that  where  entire 
Sunday  closing  exists  there  has  been  a  large  decrease  in 
committals  for  drunkenness  both  on  Sundays  and  on  other 
days  of  the  week,  and  that  the  re^duetion  of  two  hours'  sale 
in  the  exempted  towns  has  led  to  a  decrease  in  committals, 
although  to  a  much  less  extent  than  in  the-  other  iparts  of  the 
country.  I  have  shown  that  the  consumption  6i  spirits  and 
beer  has  very  gi'eatly  diminished,  and  tkatiiheve  has  been  no 
appreciable  increase  in  illicit  sale.  I  have  also  pointed  out 
what  I  consider  the  principal  defects  of  the  Act,  and  suggested 
remedies. 

In  conclusion,  whilst  deeply  sensible^  of  the  great  amount  of 
intemperance  still  existing  in  Ireland,  of  which  the  fact  that  last 
year  (by  Dr.  Hancock's  returns)  there  were  still  88,048  com- 
mittals, a  state  of  things  which  must  continue  to  receive  the 
earnest  eonsideration^of  ^the^Oovemment  and  legislature,  yet 
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I  think  I  am  borne  out,  by  the  strong  testimony  whict 
I  have  adduced^  in  saying  that  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing 
Act  has  been  a  great  success,  that  it  has  resulted  in  a  large 
diminution  of  cnme,  that  its  general  results  have  been  of 
great  benefit  to  the  country,  and  that  there  is  therefore 
abundant  cause  for  asking  the  legislature  that  when  it  expires 
it  may  be  renewed,  made  permanent,  perfect.,  and  complete, 
that  there  may  be  no  more  exempted  cities  and  towns,  but 
that  the  whole  country,  as  is  the  case  in  Scotland  and  Wales, 
may  experience  the  blessing  of  a  Sunday  free  from  idle  temp- 
tations to  intemperance* 


On  the  Same. 

By  Thoma&  W.  Russell,  Secretary  of  tfie  Irish  Association 

for  the  Prevention  of  Intemperance. 

THE  Sunday  Closing  Act  having  beyond  all  que&tioB*  been 
successful* 

{a)  In  materially  lessening  the  consumption  of  intoxicating 
liquors ; 

{b)  In  diminishing  the  arrests-  for  drunkenness,  and  for 
crime  consequent  upon  drunkenness, 
the  question   naturally  arises — What  furtiier  steps   can   the 
Legislature  take  to  still  further  discourage  intemperance  ? 

The  necessity  for  further  action  is  only  too  apparent.  The 
Irish  Drink  Bill,  even  with  the  substantial  inroad  made  upon 
it  by  Sundfty  Closing,  is  still  frightfully  out  of* proportion  with 
the  means  of  the  people — no  less-  a  sum  than  £18,550,498 
having  been  spent  on  spirits  and  beer  in  the  years  1879  and 
1880.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  arrests  for  drunken- 
ness— these  having  been  187,060  in  the  same  years. 

There  are  several  restrictive  proposals  prominently  before 
the  country  which  I  t^ke  leave  to  say  cannot  much  longer  be  suc- 
cessfully resistedi.  In  this  class  the  amendment  of  the  Sunday 
Closing  Act  occupies  the  most  prominent  place.  During  the 
passage  of  that  measure  through  the  House  of  Commons  certain 
exemptions  were  reluctantly  sanctioned  by  its  promoters,  which 
have  proved  the  only  drawbacks  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Act. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  exemption  of  Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork, 
Limerick,  and  Waterford  from  the  full  operation  of  the  measure. 
This  concession  was  made  not  to  Parliament,  but  to  a  hostile 
Government.  It  was  made  against  the  formal  decision  of  a 
Select  Committee,  and  in  the  teeth  of  overwhelming  evidence* 
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But  the  passage  of  the  measure  depended  upon  the  concession 
being  made,  and  those  five  cities  were  therefore  left  out  of  the 
Bill.  There  is  no  real  argument  in  favour  of  their  remaining 
out.  It  ma,j,  indeed,  be  said  that  the  parliamentary  repre- 
sentatives of  these  places  are  opposed  to  Sunday  Closing.  But 
whilst  this  is  only  partially  true,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account 
for  their  hostility.  With  a  restricted  franchise  such  as 
obtains  in  Ireland,  the  publicans  are  a  great  political  power 
in  all  boroughs ;  and^  rising  above,  or  sinking  below  politics, 
they  dictate  their  own  terms  to  certain  candidates.  About 
public  opinion  on  the  question  there  never  has  been  serious 
cavil. 

Again,  a  further  exemption  was  made  in  favour  of  that  well- 
known  personage  the  bond  fide  traveller.  This  was  not  a  new 
feature  in  licensing  statutes,  but  it  has  been  grossly  abused. 
That  a  real  traveller  ought  to  be  able  to  get  refreshment  whilst 
on  his  journey  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  real  travellers  are  the 
exception  and  sham  travellers  the  rule.  No  harm  can  come 
from  confining  the  Irish  publicans  to  six  day  licences — bond 
fide  hotels  alone  being  entitled  to  refresh  travellers. 

Then  there  is  the  question  oif 

Saturday  Early  Closing, 

Upon  this,  public  opinion  apart  from  the  publican  is  toler- 
ably pronounced.  Indeed,  with  total  cloaog  on  Sundays,  and 
early  closing  on  Saturdays,  many  people  feel  that  the  grosser 
forms  of  drunkenness  would  speedily  disappear.  The  evils  of 
Saturday  night  drinking  are  more  apparent  in  large  cities  and 
towns  than  in  rural  districts — hence  the  proposal  recently  dis- 
cussed in  Parliament  to  confine  the  restriction  to  all  towns 
having  a  population  of  10,000  and  upwards.  What  the  evil 
really  is  may  be  gathered  from  a  summary  of  a  parliamentary 
return  recently  issued,  by  which  it  appears  that  out  of  30,000 
arrests  for  drunkenness  in  the  year  1879  in  the  sixteen  Irish 
towns  having  a  population  of  10,000,  no  less  than  9,755,  or 
nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  were  on  Saturdays — the  great 
majority  of  these  being  late  at  night.  For  all  such  towns 
Saturday  closing  at  eight  o'clock  would  be  an  incalculable 
boon. 

About  these  proposals  very  little  need  be  said.  They  are 
prominently  before  the  public  mind,  and  will  come  up  in 
due  time  for  settlement  But  there  are  other  points  of  grea|: 
importance,  concerning  which  public  opinion  is  not  so  clear. 
There  is 
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1.    The'  Number  and  Character  of  our  Public-fUuses. 

No  one  who  has  travelled  in  Ireland,  and  especially  In 
the  south  and  west,  can  have  failed  to  notice  the  number  of 
drink-shops  located'  in  the  small  towns  and  villages.  In  some 
places  almost  every  house  is  a  drink- shop,  and  they  appear  to 
abound  most  of  all  where  the  apparent  poverty  of  the  people  is 
deepest.  The  province  of  Munster  is  by  far  the  worst  in  this 
respect — the  single  county  of  Cork  with  a  population  of  515,000 
having  almost  as  many  dirink-shops  as  the  entire  province  of  Con- 
naught,  or  the  united  counties  of  Antrim,  Down,  and  Armagh, 
with  a  population  of  close  upon  a  million  souls.  In  fact, 
throughout  Munster  and  parts  of  Leinster  there  has  been  free 
trade  in  drink,  so  far,  at  least,  as  free  trade  can  be  said  to  be 
consonant  with  any  system  of  licensing.  But  this  Is  not  the 
worst.  Out  of  a  total  of  1 6,430  public-houses  in  Ireland  in 
the  year  1880,  8,071  were  under  £10  valuation.  In  other 
words,  almost  one*half  of  the  public-houses  in  Ireland  are  un- 
suitable for  the  accommodation  of  the  public,  and  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  hovels.  I  give  here  a  table  with  the  figures 
concerning  each  province: — 

Ulster. 

Public-bouseB  of  all  kinds  .  .  .  3,915 

Number  of  inhabitants  to  each  public-houfle  390 

Arrests  for  drunkenness  in  10,000  of  the  population    139 

Leinster. 

Public-houses  of  all  kinds  .  .  .  3,348 

Number  of  inhabitants  to  each  public-house  277 

Arrests  for  drunkenness  in  10,000  of  the  population    172 

Munster. 

Public-houses  of  all  kinds  .  .  .  4,805 

Number  of  inhabitants  to  each  public-house      .         247 
Arrests  for  drunkenness  in  1 0,000  of  the  population     146 

GONNAUOHT. 

Public-houses  of  all  kinds  .  .  .  2,055 

Number  of  inhabitants  to  each  publi chouse      .         397 
Arrests  for  drunkenness  in  10,000  of  the  population     123 

These  calculations  do  not  apply  to  Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork, 
Limerick^  and  Waterford.  The  figures  in  these  places  stand 
thus: — 
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DcBLiK  Metropolitan  Police  Disteict. 

Public-houaes  of  all  kinds .  .  1,290 

Number  of  inhabitants  to  each  public-house  271 

Arrests  for  drunkenness  in  1 0,000  of  the  population     346 

Belfast. 

Public-houses  of  all  kinds .  .  .  776 

Number  of  inhabitants  to  each  public-house     .        267 
Arrests  for  drunkenness  in  10;000  of  the  population     354 

GOBE,  LiHEEICK,   AKD   WaTEBFOBD. 

Public-houses  of  all  kinds  .  .  .  1,028 

Number  of  inhabitants  to  each  public-house  135 

Arrests  for  drunkenness  in  10,000  of  the  inhabitants   437 

Now  the  first  thing  deducible  from  these  figures  is  that 
throughout  a  great  part  of  Ireland  the  discretion  vested  in  the 
justices  as  licensing  magistrates  has  been  neither  less  nor 
more  than  a  farce.  Where  that  discretion  should  have  been 
keenest^  ue.  where  the  people  are  steeped  in  poverty,  there  it 
has  been  most  wanting,  and  the  temptations  to  drink  abound. 
Thej  have  granted  licences  far  in  excess  of  reasonable  require- 
ments^  and  they  have  licensed  premises  wholly  unsuitable  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  public.  The  second  thing  clear  is  that, 
making  due  allowance  for  the  difference  between  urban  and 
rural  populations,  the  old  dogma  is  affiimed — that,  as  are  the 
facilities  for  obtaining  drink,  so  is  the  drunkenness  of  the  place. 
This  is  especially  clear  in  the  towns,  and  it  is  also  substantially 
true  of  the  rural  districts.  In  connection  with  this  I  have  three 
suggestions  to  make. 

(a)  I  would  reduce  the  number  of  public-houses  all  round, 
setting  up  a  standard  that  the  number  should  not  exceed  one 
for  every  1,000  of  the  population. 

{b)  I  would  apply  the  principle  of  the  Irish  Beer-House 
Kegulation  Act — 40  Vict.  chap.  4 — to  public-houses,  and  re- 
quire all  such  premises  to  be  rated  at  £\5  in  rural  districts, 
£20  in  towns  with  a  population  under  10,000,  and  £25  in  cities 
and  towns  above  10,000.  The  enforcement  of  this  just  as  it 
was  enforced  in  the  case  of  the  beer-houses  under  Mr.  Meldon's 
Act  would  materially  reduce  the  number  of  licensed  houses 
and  get  rid  of  the  worst  class. 

(e)  I  should  insist  upon  a  public-house  being  a  public- 
house.  Out  of  16,430  such  houses  in  Ireland,  only  4,721  are 
used  exclusively  for  the  sale  of  drink  ;  the  remainder,  or  three* 
fourths  of  the  whole,  being  shops  where  drapery,  grocery,  and 
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ironmongery  goods  are  sold,  and  even  in  many  cases  public- 
houses  are  used  as  post-offices.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  the 
evils  arising  from  this  system  of  dual  trading.  It  complicates 
all  restrictive  legislation.  It  obstructs  the  police  in  enforcing 
the  law,  and  it  is  demoralising  to  the  people.  Of  course  I 
know  it  is  not  easy  to  upset  a  system  that  has  grown  up,  but 
that  which  can  easily  be  done  ought  to  be  done,  viz.  to  insist 
that  the  liquor  department  in  all  such  cases  shall  be  distinct 
from  the  others,  and  capable  of  being  closed  even  whilst  the 
other  departments  are  open.     There  is 

2,    The  Question  of  Spirit-ffrocer  and  Beer-house  Licences. 

The  total  number  of  such  licences  in  1880  throughout 
Ireland  was  787,  441  of  which  were  in  Dublin  and  fielfast. 
Over  such  houses  the  justices  have  little  or  no  control.  They 
have  no  power  to  refuse  such  a  licence  if  the  premises  are 
suitable,  and  the  applicant  is  a  man  of  good  character.  The 
result  is  that  many  of  those  who  are  refused  publican's  licences 
secure  these,  and  in  most  cases  carry  on  the  trade  of  a  pub- 
lican without  the  publican's  licence.  This  is  a  great  evil, 
and  it  would  appear  to  me  that  there  are  absolutely  no  reasons 
why  all  such  houses  should  not  be  placed  on  the  same  level, 
open  to  the  same  legal  objections,  and  subject  to  the  same 
control.     There  is 

3.   The  Enforcement  of  the  Law. 

Probably  I  shall  be  deemed  hard  to  please  when  I  say 
that  I  am  not  satisfied  either  with  the  magistrates  or  the 
police  in  this  respect.  There  are  parts  of  Ireland  where  the 
publicans  are  allowed  to  do  pretty  much  as  they  please ;  and 
when  the  police  do  interfere  they  get  snubbed  by  the  Bench 
— a  paltry  fine  constituting  the  publican  more  a  winner  than 
anything  else.  And  there  are  other  places  where  the  police 
are  shamefully  negligent — if  not  worse. 

It  is  very  hard  to  find  a  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  matters, 
but  two  things  may  fairly  be  done. 

(a)  The  self-acting  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1872,  i.€.  those 
relating  to  endorsements  on  the  licence,  should  be  restored. 

(b)  Effect  should  be  given  to  the  proposal  of  Lord 
Aberdare  in  the  Bill  of  1871  with  regard  to  private  inspection 
of  public-houses. 

I  know  all  that  is  to  be  said  against  these  two  proposals — 
that  the  first  is  harsh  and  severe,  with  a  tendency  to  defeat 
itself,  and  that  the  second  is  infamous  and  to  a  certain  extent 
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Tin-English.  Very  well.  But  to  a  trader  who  means  to  keep^ 
and  not  to  break,  the  law,  they  mean  absolutely  nothing.  To 
the  other  class  what  ought  the  law  to  be  if  not  a  ^  terror  to 
evil-doers '  ?  Besides,  the  latter  proposal  is  but  a  return  to  the 
«jstem  always  recognised  in  the  Irish  Licensing  Statutes 
previous  to  1872.  Up  to  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
'Church,  publio-house  overseers,  independent  of  the  police  and 
with  aU  their  powers,  were  annually  appointed  by  the  vestries ; 
^nd  failing  such  appointment,  the  justices  in  petty  sessions 
were  empowered  to  appoint  such  persons.  There  was  sound 
sense  in  all  this.  Policemen  are  after  all  but  human  beings, 
-and  the  State,  in  Ireland  at  least,  is  never  so  strong  that  it 
-can  afford  to  despise  lay  and  unofficial  help. 

I  should  also  make  offences  against  tne  law  apply  to  the 
house  as  well  as  to  the  person,  and  thus  prevent  a  badly  con- 
ducted house  being  sold  whenever  it  is  no  longer  safe  to  carry 
it  on,  the  buyer  coming  in  with  a  clean  sheet  and  the  seller 
goin^  elsewhere  to  carry  on  the  same  system.  In  short,  I 
should  let  publicans  understand  that  where  rights  are  main- 
tained duties  must  be  discharged.  Finally,  there  is  the 
question  of 

4.    The  Licensing  Authority. 

This  cannot  rest  where  it  is.  Man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  and  Parliament  cannot  long  survive  if  its  work  is 
simply  to  amount  to  the  passing  of  aostract  resolutions  on  this 
or  any  other  question.  But  it  is  absolutely  safe  to  say  that 
before  long  Parliament  will  be  coerced  to  face  and  settle  this 
point.  In  an  age  like  the  present,  when  local  self-government 
18  being  everywhere  extended,  and  when  the  democratic 
principle  is  being,  for  better  or  worse,  pressed  forward,  it  is 
aafe  to  affirm  that  the  power  of  dispensing  licences  cannot  long 
remain  in  the  hands  of  a  body  irresponsible  to  public  opinion. 
I  say  nothing  either  for  or  against  the  justices.  But  in  this, 
as  in  other  things,  the  old  order  will  have  to  give  place  to  the 
new.  What  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  licensing  bench  is 
not  to  my  mind  a  very  serious  question.  Once  establish  the 
principle  contended  for,  that  public-houses  should  not  exceed 
a  certain  number  in  any  district,  and  I  care  not  who  grants 
the  licences,  provided  the  dispensers  of  such  a  privilege  are 
responsible  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  locality.  And  whoever 
possesses  the  power,  I  should  give  the  community  affected 
a  veto  either  to  lessen  the  statutable  number  or  to  enact 
prohibition  within  its  borders.  In  fact,  I  should  leave  the 
whole   question   as  between  the  statutable  number,  further 
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restriction^  or  total  prohibition  to  the  people,  and  where  the 
latter  was  decreed  I  should  take  care  that  tne  vote  represented 
the  feelings  and  convictions  of  such  a  number  as  would  ensure 
the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

I  put  these  proposals  forward  not  in  the  light  of  a  panacea,, 
but  as  a  help  to  the  solution  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  social 
problems.  Into  whatever  path  the  social  reformer  strikes,  this^ 
drink  demon  starts  up  and  blocks  the  way.  In  Ireland  es- 
pecially, where  poverty  abounds,  and  where  the  temperament 
of  the  people  is  so  excitable,  the  results  of  drink  are  disastrous,, 
and,  satisfied  as  I  am  that  ^  if  a  statesman  who  heartily  wished 
to  do  the  utmost  possible  good  to  his  country  were  thoughtfully 
to  inquire  which  of  the  topics  of  the  day  deserved  the  most 
intense  force  of  his  attention,  the  true  reply,  the  reply  which 
would  be  exacted  by  full  deliberation,  would  be  that  he  should 
study  the  means  by  which  this  worst  of  plagues  can  be  stayed,' 
I  submit  these  suggestions  to  the  consideration  of  this  Con- 
gress, and  through  it  to  the  public  at  large. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Michael  Dwter  (Dublin)  said,  though  he  appeared  on  the 
fiide  of  the  question  which  was  opposed  to  the  general  feeling  of  the 
section,  he  was  sure  that  would  not  prevent  his  views  having  every 
consideration.     He  would  venture  to  lay  down,  in  opposition  to  the 
thesis  of  Mr.  Wigham  and  Mr.  Russell,  that  the  good  which  had  been 
done  during  the  last  two  years  had  been  done  in  spite  of  the  Sunday 
Cloning  Act.     He  thought  he  would  have  gone  a  long  way  towards 
establishing  his  proposition  if  he  could  prove  to  their  satisfaction  that 
the  good  had  been  chiefly  done  in  those  places  which  were  exempted 
from  the  action  of  the  Act,  and  above  all  in  the  city  of  Dublin.     He 
proposed  to  show  that  the  good  had  been  done  by  a  fair,  strict,  and 
impartial  administration  of  the  law.     The  law,  which  was  amended  in 
1872  and  still  further  improved  in  1874,  had  been  strictly  and  impar- 
tially carried  out,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  improvement  was 
four  times  as  great  in  Dublin  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.    His 
idea  was  that  total  Sunday  closing  rendered  the  law  odious  to  the  bulk 
of  the  people  affected  by  it,  and  that  the  true  mode  of  promoting  tem- 
perance was  the  careful  administration  of  the  law  as  amended  in  1872 
and  1874.     He  denied  that  Mr.  Forster's  evidence  was  of  any  great 
importance  on  the  question,  as  he  was  one  of  the  main  promoters  of 
the  Act.     The  charges  of  the  judges  of  assize  which  had  been  quoted 
were  made  soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  did  not  seem  to  be 
very  conclusive.     Nothing  was  said  about  the  charges  during  the  past 
twelve  months.     The  President  of  the  Congress  had  in  the  inaug;ural 
address  expressed  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  he  must  mention  that 
the  principal  cause  of  the  demoralisation  and  drunkenness  which  had 
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existed  in  the  City  of  Dublin  was  introduced  by  tf>e  President  of  the 
Gongreas  when  he  was  Attorney-Greneral,  when  he  flooded  the  city 
with  beerhouses.  He  admitted  that  the  temperance  party  had  lent 
their  aid  to  assist  the  magistrates  and  the  police,  but  it  was  assumed 
that  the  temperance  party  did  all  the  good,  which  assumption  he 
emphatically  denied.  He  contended  that  he  himself  was  the  first  to 
call  attention  to  the  deplorable  state  in  which  Lord  0'Hagan*s  Beer 
Act  had  left  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  that  he  supplied  the  larger  portion 
of  the  material  from  which  the  late  Chief  Secretary  made  the  improve* 
ments  in  1874.  They  were  told  that  the  Act  which  closed  the  public- 
houses  in  the  country  on  Sunday  made  the  city  of  Dublin  sober.  He 
found  from  the  official  returns  that  while  the  improvement  in  the  two 
years  was  40  per  cent,  in  Dublin,  where  the  houses  were  open  for  five 
hours  on  Sunday,  the  improvement  throughout  the  country  was  only 
10  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  town  of  Galway,  where  the  houses  were 
entirely  closed  on  Sunday,  intemperance  had  increased  95  per  cent,  in 
the  two  years.  He  did  not  think  there  was  any  ground  for  the  idea 
that  the  people  in  Gralway  took  to  drink  because  of  their  desperate 
condition.  In  regard  to  the  increase  of  consumption  in  1847,  that  was 
easily  accounted  fbr.  Every  one  knew  that  as  an  ordinary  rule  when 
the  circumstances  of  the  working-man  improved  there  was  a  greater 
consumption  of  spirituous  liquor  in  any  country.  But,  in  1847, 
100,000  of  the  population  of  Ireland  were  laid  up  with  famine  fever, 
and  an  enormous  amount  of  spirituous  liquors  were  used  simply  for 
medicinal  purposes.  In  that  year  ten  millions  of  the  public  money 
were  spent,  the  greater  part  of  it  in  spoiling  the  public  highways,  and 
be  had  no  doubt  some  part  of  that  found  its  way  to  the  public-houses. 
The  province  of  Connaught,  which  was  entirely  given  over  to  Sunday 
closing,  was  the  only  province  where  intemperance  had  increased,  the 
whole  of  the  exempted  cities  showing  an  improvement  of  27  per  cent., 
and  the  rest  of  the  country  10  per  cent.  Waterford  city  showed  double 
the  improvement  of  Waterford  county.  The  public  would  see  that 
there  had  been  an  enormous  improvement  in  the  cities  and  a  limited 
improvement  in  the  counties.  This  was  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
police  authorities  in  enforcing  the  law.  It  was  not  the  severity  of  the 
punishment  which  deterred  the  people,  but  the  certainty  of  it.  The 
magistrates  had  a  system  of  local  option  if  they  would  only  use  it,  and 
there  was  a  power  in  the  hands  of  the  ratepayers  practically  to  prevent 
the  granting  of  any  new  licence  if  they  did  not  wish  it.  There  was 
also  a  power  to  put  down  improperly  conducted  houses,  and  the  im- 
provement in  Dublin  was  due  to  the  use  of  these  powers  by  the 
licensing  justices.  It  was  a  strange  thing  that,  if  Sunday  closing  pro- 
moted peace  and  happiness,  the  very  reverse  of  peace  and  hap- 
piness had  prevailed  throughout  Ireland  since  the  Act  came  into  effect. 
The  &lling  off  in  the  consumption  of  liquor  during  the  last  two  years 
was  due  to  the  decreased  purchasing  power  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  it  was  new  to  him  to  hear  any  one  exulting  over  the  fact 
that  they  were  poorer  than  they  had  been.  He  had  done  everything 
he  could  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  licensing  laws,  and  he  was 
willing  to  do  his  best  in  the  direction  of  some  of  the  views  expressed 
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by  Mr.  Buasell,  that  is  in  the  matter  of  having  better  public-houses. 
It  was  evidently  a  jest  of  Judge  Lawson's  when  he  said  Sunday  closing 
should  extend  to  closing  every  other  day,  but  in  that  matter  the  feel- 
ings, interests,  and  wishes  of  the  working  classes  must  be  taken  into 
account.  It  was  idle  to  legislate  without  them,  and  his  opinion  was 
that  the  Sunday  Closing  Act  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  disturbances 
which  had  occurred  lately.  That  might  seem  strange  to  them,  but  he 
did  not  think  it  would  seem  strange  to  those  entrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country. 

Mr.  William  Tallack  (London)  said  in  one  of  the  addresses 
reference  was  made  to  the  desirability  of  carrying  out  the  Sunday 
Closing  Act  to  its  full  extent.  He  was  waiting  to  hear — ^which  he  had 
not  yet  heard,  although  there  was  strong  pressure  in  the  direction  of 
prohibition— one  word  in  regard  to  substitution.  He  thought  sub- 
stitution should  keep  pace  with  prohibition.  However  acceptable  it 
might  be  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  working  in  the  temperance  cause 
to  see  the  measure  pressed  further,  yet  the  great  mass  of  the  community 
were  so  circumstanced  that  if  they  were  shut  out  on  Sunday  it  would 
become  perilous  imless  they  were  given  some  substitute.  The  case  of 
young  i^op  asQstants  had  also  struck  him.  They  were  usually 
persons  of  temperate  habits,  and,  in  very  many  instances,  they  were 
turned  out  on  Sunday  morning,  and  they  must  ramble  about  the  streets 
or  go  somewhere  else.  If  all  the  houses  of  refreshment  were  closed, 
where  were  they  to  go  ?  Where  are  the  thousands  to  go  who  have  no 
provision  for  Sunday  7  It  was  well  known  that  some  of  the  supporters 
of  the  Sunday  Closing  Act  advocated  the  closing  even  of  coffee  palaces. 
In  his  opinion  the  coffee  palace  movement  wanted  extending.  Many 
people  were  struck  with  the  absence  of  drunkenness  on  the  Continent, 
and  drew  comparisons  between  Continental  institutions  and  those  in 
England.  On  the  Continent  you  would  see  people  outside  the 
restaurants,  eating  as  well  as  drinking;  there  were  places  for  the  supply 
of  solids,  and  most  of  the  people  were  drinking  coffee.  As  the  screw 
was  put  on,  all  public-houses  should  be  compelled  to  supply  solids.  In 
Continental  cities,  too,  the  churches  were  always  open  and  people  could 
walk  in  and  out,  but  in  this  cotmtry  the  doors  were  shut  as  soon  as  the 
sermon  was  over.  On  the  Continent  it  was  held  that  people  went  to 
worship  silently  or  by  prayer,  as  well  as  to  hear  a  sermon.  People  who 
urged  the  closing  of  public-houses  should  also  advocate  the  keeping 
open  of  places  of  worship  all  the  day.  If  they  closed  one  place  of 
resort  they  would  thus  open  another.  If  closing  were  enforced  he 
hoped  that  some  judicious,  liberal  substitution  would  also  be  provided. 

Mr.  Thomas  Pim,  jun.  (Monkstown),  said  that  there  was  no  question 
that  the  effects  of  drinking  had  been  lessened  during  the  last  three  years. 
Mr.  Dwyer  had  said  it  was  no  use  doing  anything  unless  they  had  the 
support  of  the  working  classes.  He  (the  speaker)  believed  that  no  Act 
could  be  passed  unless  it  had  the  good  wishes  of  the  people.  They 
could  not  legislate  except  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people 
of  the  country.  They  might  be  perfectly  certain  that  it  was  by  die 
will  of  the  people  that  the  houses  had  been  closed,  as  he  was  not  aware 
of  any  public  demonstration  against  it     The  Act  had  done  marvellous 
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thingHy  as  the  Paper  showed  to-day.  They  were  told  that  next  session 
they  were  to  have  a  bill  for  county  government  in  Ireland,  and  he  was 
in  &Your  of  the  county  boards  having  the  licensing  question  entrusted 
to  them  instead  of  leaving  it  with  the  magistrates  as  at  present.  He 
did  not  think  the  police  returns  gave  them  any  true  idea  of  the  injury 
done  by  the  drinking  habits  of  some  of  the  community,  as  they  could 
only  remove  a  man  &om  the  street  when  he  became  a  nuisance  to  those 
around  him ;  but  men  were  often  injurious  to  themselves  and  their 
^milies,  before  they  became  public  nuisances.  The  Sunday  drinking 
habits  of  the  people  greatly  injured  the  manu&cturiDg  interests  of  these 
countries,  and  the  Americans  said  that  they  could  get  two  days  more 
work  out  of  their  men  than  we  did.  He  was  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  body  who  granted  licenses  should  be  elected,  and  that  the  status  of 
public-houses  should  be  raised.  They  should  do  everything  possible 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  drinking  in  these  countries,  though  he  did  not 
go  so  f&r  as  to  advocate  taking  drink  away  altogether.  If  they  were 
going  to  decrease  the  number  of  public-houses  the  community  ought  to 
be  willing  to  pay  for  it ;  if  they  put  a  man  out  of  his  position  they 
ought  to  compensate  him. 

Mr.  William  Gkrnon  (Dublin)  said  Mr.  Dwyer  had  dis- 
covered that  the  Sunday  Closing  Act  was  the  cause  of  all  the  disturb- 
ances lately.  If  Mr.  Forster  understood  that,  he  could  get  over  the 
difficulty.  Mr.  Dwyer  had  also  given  all  the  credit  of  the  im- 
provement to  the  administration  of  the  law  by  the  magistrates.  The 
Act  had  been  tried  for  four  years  with  the  exemption  of  five  large 
cities.  The  exemption  of  those  cities  was  obtained  by  the  representatives 
of  the  publicans  in  the  House,  but  it  was  thought  better  by  the  pro- 
moters of  the  bill  to  put  up  with  that  compromise  than  to  lose  the  bill 
altogether.  Would  Mr.  Dwyer  and  those  with  him  try  the  Act  for 
three  years  without  the  exemption  of  those  cities,  and  he  would  say 
for  the  temperance  party  that  they  would  leave  the  result  to  the  three 
years'  trial. 

Professor  Barrett  (Monkstown)  said  if  the  public-houses  were 
closed  at  7  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening,  two-thirds  of  the  whole  arrests 
would  disappear.  No  doubt  there  would  be  a  sudden  rise  at  7  o'clock, 
but  it  would  Mi  again  sharply. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Cox  (Dublin)  said  Mr.  Dwyer  stated  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  Dublin^  where  they  had  five  hours  open,  was  equal  to  40  per 
cent.,  while  throughout  the  country  it  was  not  nearly  so  great.  He 
was  quite  sure  Mr.  Dwyer  was  unconsciotiB  of  saying  anything  wrong, 
but  the  figures  he  had  given  were  likely  to  lead  to  a  wrong  conclusion. 
He  had  before  him  the  last  report  of  the  Dublin  metropolitan  police, 
and  a  change  had  been  introduced  in  this  way.  The  report  for  the 
first  time  tabulated  the  number  of  people  (1,982)  arrested  as  '  habitual 
drunkards.'  That  number  was  not,  as  in  former  years,  included  in 
the  arrests  for  '  drunkenness.'  Yet,  if  they  looked  under  the  head  of 
'  drunk  and  disorderly '  they  would  find  all  mention  was  omitted  of 
these  1,932  habitual  drunkards.  Mr.  Dwyer  would  probably  reply 
that  habitual  drunkards  had  been  left  out  in  the  same  way  in  former 
years,  and,  therefore,  they  had  a  basis  of  comparison.     The  report, 
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however,  said  that  the  habitual  drunkards  were  not  included  in  the 
arrests  for  drunkenness  for  the  first  time.  Taking  this  mistake  into 
account,  it  materially  decreased  the  apparent  reduction  in  metropolitan 
drunkenness.  Again,  bj  Mr.  Meldon's  Act  all  the  low  beerhouses  had 
been  swept  away,  and  the  police  opposed  and  extinguished  several 
badly  conducted  public-houses  at  the  renewal  sessions.  A  number  of 
apirit  grocers  had  also  ceased  to  exist.  Altogether,  out  of  1,300  drink 
4ahops  of  all  kinds,  500  had  been  extinguished  during  the  last  five 
years,  and  that  would  have  a  very  large  efifect  in  decreasing  the  arrests 
for  drunkenness.^  If  drunkenness  had  increased  in  Connaught  it 
could  not  be  said  to  be  the  effect  of  the  Simday  Closing  Act,  because 
he  found  that  in  1878  there  were  593  arrests  for  Sunday  drunkenness, 
and  in  1880,  218  arrests,  so  that  Sunday  closing  had  i^ected  Sunday 
Arrests  to  that  extent.  Whilst  general  drunkenness  -in  Galway  had 
slightly  increased,  Sunday  drunkenness  had  greatly  decreased.  Another 
matter  which  seemed  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  section  was  the 
remarkable  connection  between  the  facilities  for  obtaining  drink  and 
the  consequent  drunkenness.  An  examination  of  the  figures  given  in 
Mr.  Huasell's  paper  showed  almost  conclusively  that  the  drunkenness 
of  a  locality  increased  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  facilities  for  obtaining 
drink.  In  Ulster,  leaving  out  Bel&st,  there  was  a  drink  shop  to  every 
390  inhabitants,  while  the  arrests  for  drunkenness  were  139  in  every 
10,000  of  the  population.  In  Leinster,  exclusive  of  the  metropolitan 
police  district,  there  was  a  drink  shop  to  every  277  of  the  people, 
greater  temptations  than  in  Ulster,  with  worse  results,  viz.  172  arrests 
in  10,000  instead  of  139.  Connaught  was  more  &vourably  situated 
even  than  Ulster,  having  only  one  public-house  to  every  397  people 
and  123  arrests  in  the  10,000.  Munster,  excepting  Cork,  Limerick, 
and  Waterford,  seemed  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  law,  having  a 
much  greater  density  of  drink  shops  than  any  of  the  other  provinces, 
while  die  arrests  were  only  slightly  in  excess  of  those  in  Ulbter.  Bat 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  58  per  cent,  of  the  drink  shops  in 
Munster  were  mere  hovels,  being  under  10/.  valuation.  In  the  urban 
populations  the  operation  of  this  law  was  distinctly  marked.  The 
metropolitan  police  district  was  freest  from  public-houses,  having  one 
house  to  every  271  inhabitants  with  346  arrests.  In  Belfast  the  drink 
shops  were  slightly  denser,  there  being  one  house  to  eveiy  267  people ; 
the  arrests  were  also  slightly  increased,  being  354  in  the  10,000. 
Finally,  taking  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Waterford  together,  we  reached  the 
greatest  drink  temptation,  these  cities  having  a  public-house  for  every 
135  inhabitants.  The  section  would  not  therefore  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  in  these  cities  we  also  reached  the  exceptional  and  appalling 
proportion  of  437  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  every  10,000  of  the 
population. 

Mr.  DwTER  said  he  took  the  habitual  drunkards,  into  consideration. 
Without  them  the  proportion  in  the  decrease  in  drunkenness  would 
be  43  or  45  per  cent  instead  of  40  per  cent. 

*  This  reduction  of  licensed  houses  combined  with  shortened  hours  of  sale  oo 
Sundaj  wonld  fullj  account  for  the  decrease  of  drunkenness  in  Dublin. 
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Mr.  J.  Ptper  (Bdfiwt)  said  the  representative  of  Bel&st  was  not 
opposed  to  the  Closmg  BiU.  No  one  was  allowed  to  put  up  aa  a  can- 
didate there  who  did  not  advocate  total  Sunday  closing.  He  under- 
stood from  the  papers  which  had  been  read  that  there  was  a  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  drinking  and  consequentlj  in  the  amount  of  drunken- 
ness, and  the  logical  conclusion  to  draw  was  that  if  they  efill  further 
decreased  the  drinking  they  would  decrease  the  dnmkenness.  He 
thought  the  section  should  give  some  recommendation  as  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  drunkenness.  His  idea  of  the  way  was  to  take  away  the  root  of 
theeviL 

Dr.  Norwood  (Drumcondra)  said  that  when  the  Chairman  re- 
turned to  England  he  would  be  able  to  say  that  in  Ireland  they  could 
<lia«img  a  burninff  question  with  calmness  and  good  humour.  It  had 
been  truly  said. mat  they  could  never  cany  out  the  law  satisfactorily 
without  the  consent  of  ike  people.  In  his  district,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  justices  of  quarter  sessions,  he  could  state  that  every  man 
and  woman  said  that  the  Sunday  Closing  bill  had  been  a  great  boon 
to  the  country.  He  thought  the  way  a  similar  bill  had  been  received 
in  Wales  was  a  testimony  to  its  working  here.  The  bill  was  a  very 
great  boon  to  the  employes  of  the  licensed  victuallers.  They  were, 
at  present,  put  outside  the  law  of  God,  which  provided  that  one  daj 
out  of  seven  should  be  set  apart  for  rest,  recreation,  and  prayer.  They 
required  their  Sunday  rest  as  much  as  any  one  else,  and  they  worked 
longer  than  most  mechanics  or  artisans,  because  they  opened  early  and 
olosed  late.  He  had  never  been  able  to  discover  the  logical  reasons  for 
exemption  of  the  five  towns.  He  thought  great  service  had  been  done 
by  the  bill  to  all  classes,  and  he  trusted  that  it  would  not  be  repealed. 
He  found  a  close  connection  between  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  people  and  the  amount  of  drunkenness.  In  Dublin  there  was 
going  on  an  amelioration  of  the  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer 
olasses,  and  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  40  per  cent. 
decrease  in  drunkenness.  The  dwellings  of  the  poor  and  their  enjoy- 
ments on  Sunday  should  not  be  forgotten  or  neglected.  He  thought 
the  licensed  victualler  had  forgotten  the  meaning  of  the  good  old  Eng- 
lish term  Micensed  victualler,'  who  supplied  food  as  well  as  drink ;  the 
supplying  of  drink  without  food  was  one  of  the  causes  of  drunkenness. 

Mr.  Lawson  (Dublin)  said  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  were 
not  putting  down  drunkenness  because  it  had  a  morally  bad  effect  on 
man,  but  because  it  was  a  crime.  It  was  said  that  a  number  of  people 
were  turned  out  of  doors  on  Sunday,  but,  because  they  were  trying  to 
put  down  drunkenness,  were  they  preventing  those  people  enjoying 
themselves  in  the  coun^  7  If  they  shut  up  the  houses  to  the  bondjide 
traveller,  these  people  would  be  kept  in  the  town  and  they  would  get 
the  drink  in  some  illicit  way.  He  thought  the  whole  of  the  discussion 
had  gone  in  fiivour  of  the  Sunday  Closing  Bill. 

Miss  ToD  (Bel^t)  said  the  Women's  Temperance  Association,  of 
which  she  was  a  member,  dealt  with  the  question  more  from  a  social 
aspect  than  from  a  public  one.  She  had  heard  the  experience  of  the  wives 
of  clergymen,  who  were  miasionaries  in  their  congrmtions,  in  regard 
to  the  matter.  They  nid  men  took  the  pledge  and  k^t  it  till  their  homes 
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began  to  get  nioe  and  comfortable ;  they  then  broke  out  into  a  drink- 
ing  bout  and  the  comfort  disappeared.  Since  the  paaaing  of  the  Act^ 
which  had  greatly  narrowed  the  range  of  Sunday  drinking,  they  had 
found  a  much  smaller  number  pledging  themselves  and  then  going 
away  from  a  sober  life.  Ladies  engaged  in  active  life,  the  wives  of  the 
men,  and  ladies  engaged  among  ue  poor  in  various  ways,  all  bore- 
testimony  ro  the  good  of  the  Act.  In  r^ard  to  the  five  exempted 
to^iiSy  speaking  from  the  social  point  of  view,  she  was  of  opinion  that 
the  working  had  been  anything  but  beneficial. 

Mr.  PiHPSTON  (Manchester)  thought  the  point  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of  that  the  working  class,  the  drinking  class,  or  many  of  them,  had 
gravitated  to  their  present  condition  from  a  better  condition  through 
the  drinking  of  their  immediate  fore&thers.  Those  were  the  men  who, 
if  they  could  be  persuaded  to  give  up  drinking,  would  look  out  for 
better  dwellings  and  improve  their  condition  generally. 

Mr.  WiQHAM,  in  reply,  said  he  thought,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Dwyer,  no  one  had  called  into  question  the  facts  and  figures  he  gave* 
The  contention  was  that  two  hours  of  closing  on  Sunday  had  done  great- 
good,  and  that,  consequently,  total  Sunday  closing  would  be  still  more 
beneficial.  Although  substitution  was  not  the  subject  before  them,  it 
had  been  alluded  to.  He  agreed  that  there  must  be  recreation  and 
enjoyment  for  those  against  whom  the  public-houses  were  closed,  and 
the  Sunday  Closing  Act  had  been  principally  supported  by  those  who- 
were  anxiouA  to  provide  that. 

Mr.  Russell,  replying,  said  Mr.  Dwyer  rather  challenged  the  com- 
petency of  the  section  to  discuss  the  question  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  the  working  classes.  Such  an  objection  came  from  him  with  a  peculiarly 
bad  grace ;  Mr.  Dwyer  had  been  holding  meetings  against  the  Sunday 
Glosing  Act,  but  did  he  invite  the  working-men  to  attend  them  P 
They  were  meetings  solely  of  publicans.  The  charge  agaiost  the 
section  was  not  justified,  and  they  could  all  remember  crowded  meet- 
ings of  the  working-men  in  support  of  the  bill,  whilst  not  one  such  had 
ever  been  held  against  it.  Though  there  had  been  a  decrease  in  in- 
temperance in  Dublin  it  was  not  so  great  as  Mr.  Dwyer  showed. 
Speaking  roughly,  according  to  Dr.  Hancock's  retiums,  and  comparing 
1878  with  1880,  there  had  been  a  decrease  of  7,000  arrests  in  Dublin. 
These  Mr.  Dwyer  attributed  to  the  splendid  action  of  the  magistrates 
and  the  police,  but  they  could  remember  the  time  when  neither  the 
police  nor  the  magistrates  were  so  active  as  they  are  now.  There  were 
those  present  who  remembered  the  time  when  they  had  to  apply  to  die 
Government  to  force  the  police  to  put  the  licensing  laws  in  force.  They 
remembered  with  pleasure  and  gratitude  the  action  of  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  in  this  respect.  Mr.  Dwyer  claimed  credit  for  the 
Licensing  Acts  of  1872  and  1874.  The  claim  was  very  amunng,  for 
everybody  knew  that  the  publicans  rose  against  the  Act  of  1872,  and 
it  was  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  in  spite  of  that  opposition. 
The  Act  of  1874  was  passed  at  the  instance  of  the  trade,  and  its  real 
object  was  to  take  all  the  good  out  of  the  Act  of  1872.  The  diminu- 
tion in  the  consumption  of  drink,  the  arrests  for  drunkenness  and 
assaults  b^gan  in  1878,  just  when  they  had  bad  three  months  of  Sunday 
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closing,  and  set  in  more  strongly  after  two  years'  closing.   The  arrests  for 
drunkenness  in  Dublin  in  1878  were  17,000;  in  1880, 10,138  ;  giving 
a  decrease  of  nearly  7,000.     Capt.  Talbot,  Uie  chief  commissioner  or 
police,  however,  pointed  out  in  his  report  that  the  habitual  drunkards 
were  not  included  in  the  figures  for  1880.  These  amounted  to  1,932  and 
had  to  be  added.  This  brought  down  the  reduction  by  2,000.    How  did 
they  account  for  this  heavy  decrease  ?     When  they  closed  the  public- 
houses  two  hours  earlier  on  Sundays  in  Dublin  they  struck  off  the  two 
moflt&vourable  hours  of  the  day.  When  the  houses  were  closed  at  nine 
o'clock  on  Sunday  night  instead  of  eleven,  the  number  of  arrests  did  not 
decrease,  but  when  they  closed  at  seven  o'clock  instead  of  nine,  a  decrease 
of  2,220  took  place.  Closing  at  nine  the  men  had  time  (seven  hours)  to 
get  drunk,  but  closing  at  seven  they  had  not  time.     The  two  hours 
fiom  nine  to  seven  struck  down  the  number  25  per  cent.;  that  left 
2,000  to  the  credit  of  the  police  and  magistrates.     Lord  O'Hagan  had 
been   somewhat  ungenerously  dealt  with  that  day,  but  Mr.  Dwyer 
ought  to  have  said  that  if  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  mistake  in  a  fiscal  act, 
and  saddled  us  with  the  beershops,  Lord  O'Hagan  had  made  up  for 
it  by  carrying  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  which  practically  abolished 
them.     Did  the  publicans  support  that  bill  ?    Not  a  single  member 
that  represented  the  Licensed  Victuallers  in  Parliament  supported  it.   It 
had  closed  87  spirit  grocers'  shops,  84  public-houses,  and  130  illicit  shops; 
and  808  beer- houses  bit  the  dust  in  four  years.     These  figures  showed 
that  the  closing  had  not  increased  the  illicit  drinking.     If  the  closing 
of  559  liquor  shops  and  the  shortening  of  the  Sunday  hours  by  two  made 
a  decrease  in  the  arrests  of  4,000,  what  would  be  the  result  in  ten  years  if' 
the  other  1,000  drink  shops  were  closed  ?     As  regarded  the  increase  of 
arrests  for  drunkenness  in  Connaught,  it  was  a  sad  thing  to  say,  but  there 
never  was  a  time  of  want,  &mine,  and  distress  in  this  country  when 
drinking  did  not  increase.    It  was  an  ugly  thing  to  say,  and  they  would 
be  accused  of  libelling  the  Irish  people,  but  it  was  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  must  not  be  burked.     If  they  wished  to  know  why  drinking  in- 
creased in  Connaught  and  in  Galway  especially,  he  would  tell  them 
that  the  money  contributed  for  the  relief  of  hunger  and  want  was  dis- 
tributed by  publicans,  who  allowed  meal  tickets  to  be  changed  for  any- 
thing, and  they  were  often  changed  for  whisky.    The  Protestant  bishop 
of  Limerick,  who  weighed  his  words  very  carefully,  had  said  he  had 
obtained  positive  assurance  that  the  Sunday  Closing  Act  had  produced 
most  beneficial  results  in  his  diocese,  and  had  reduced  the  prevailing- 
misery  and  crime.     That  prelate  ought  to  know  something  about  it. 
There  never  was  a  time  in  Ireland  when  ordinary  crime  was  at  such  a 
minimum,  and  that  was  due  to  the  diminution  of  the  drunkenness  in 
tlie  country.  Mr.  Tallack  had  urged  substitution,  but  he  (Mr.  Russell) 
did  not  think  it  quite  fair  that  people  should  come  forward  with  the 
idea  that  temperance  people  were  the  only  people  who  should  do  any- 
thing in  this  matter.     They  had  no  more  interest  in  raising  the  people 
than  any  one  else.     Why  should  it  be  put  upon  them  to  build  coffee 
shops?  There  were  lots  of  people  doing  nothing;  let  them  exert  them- 
selves in  that  direction.     And  after  all,  the  people  who  had  built  coffee 
palaces  and  artisans'  dwellings  were  mainly  temperance  people  or  those 
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with  8tax>ng  sympathies  with  the  temperance  cause.  So  far  as  the 
bond  fide  travellers  are  concerned  every  real  traveller  on  a  journey  had  a 
right  to  his  drink,  but  such  doings  as  persons  going  on  a  train  a  sufficient 
•distance  to  qualify  to  get  the  drink  ought  to  be  put  a  stop  to. 


DISCHABGED   PBISONEBS'  AID   SOCIETIES.^ 

How  can  the  Work  of  Discharged  Prisoners*  Aid  Societies  be 
improved;  and  is  it  desirable  to  secure  the  Co-operation  of  the 
Police  with  liberated  Prisoners  on  their  Reform  ?  By  Waltbe 
R.  Cbofton,  Inspector  of  Irish  Prisons. 

THE  question  which  it  is  now  desired  to  bring  before  this 
Section  is,  I  apprehend^likely  to  provoke  some  considerable 
differences  of  opinion. 

Aid  Societies  and  police  supervision  are  subjects  which 
have  been  discussed  at  Congress  after  Congress.  This  year  a 
further  step  is  taken:  we  are  asked  to  consider  in  effect 
whether  a  combination  of  both  is  likely  to  be  advantageous. 

Ajb  I  shall  presently  show,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
about  such  a  system  being  practicable,  and  I  shall  hope  to 
prpve  that  it  could  be  made  a  real  advantage  and  benefit  both 
to  society  and  to  discharged  prisoners ;  to  society,  because  the 
combination  would,  if  worked  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  point 
out,  considerably  decrease  the  numbers  in  our  prisons,  and 
consequently  the  heavy  cost  of  their  maintenance,  by  providing 
an  effective  alternative  to  the  sentence  of  simple  imprisonment 
with  which  we  are  at  present  content  to  punish  every  crime 
and  every  criminal.  To  the  prisoner,  because,  instead  of  a 
prolonged  confinement  at  the  expense  of  those  whom  he  has 
mjured;  instead  of  being  habituated  to  even  temperature, 
comfortable  bed,  excellent  clothing,  substantial  diet,  and  mo- 
derate work,  his  actual  imprisonment  is  to  be  short  and  sharp. 
He  will  then  be  free  to  work  for  himself  and  his  family,  free 
to  live  honestly,  but  only  free  so  long  as  he  consents  to  live 
under  the  eye  of  the  policeman,  who,  as  the  agent  of  the  Aid 
Society,  is  to  be  his  best  friend  to  assist,  or,  as  the  agent  of  the 
law,  to  frustrate,  according  as  the  ex-prisoner^s  conduct  requires 
him  to  act. 

What  is  the  end  and  object  of  a  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid 
Society  ?  Why,  to  place  prisoners,  at  the  expiration  of  their 
sentences,  in  the  way  of  earning  an  honest  living,  so  that  none 
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should  be  driven  by  necessitj  or  extreme  provocation  to  join 
the  ranks  of  that  class  which  is  a  standing  dis^ace  to  the 
United  Kingdom — I  mean  the  class  of  habitual  criminals. 

I  suppose  that  no  one  here  will  deny  the  immense  amount 
of  good  which  these  Aid  Societies  have  done  an^  are  doing. 
In  my  opinion,  no  prison  system^  however  good  in  itself,  cw 
be  really  satisfactory  without  such  a  society  working  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

In  this  matter  we  in  Ireland  are  lamentably  behindhand. 
We  have  an  excellent  prison  system ;  all  advantages  are  with- 
held from  the  prisoner  until  he  has  earned  them ;  he  begins  in 
extreme  discomfort,  and  is  taught  that  it  is  not  time,  but  good 
conduct  and  hard  work,  that  bring  alleviations  and  one  advan- 
tage after  another.  There  is  also  another  lesson  he  must 
learn,  viz.  that  idleness  and  want  of  self-control  bring  their 
own  punishments ;  consequently  these  prison  privileges  can  be 
lost  or  retarded  as  well  as  earned. 

Once  really  teach  a  man  that  self-control  and  hard  work 
bring  comfort — if  only  prison  comfort— that  idleness  and  mis- 
conduct cause  hardship  and  want,  then  we  shall  have  substantial 
ground  for  hope  if,  and  only  if,  we  place  it  in  his  power  to 
live  honestly  and  walk  in  the  new  path.  At  present,  when  a 
sentence  expires,  we  open  the  prison  door,  press  a  few  pence 
or  shillings  into  the  man's  hand,  tell  him  to  remember  what 
he  has  been  taught,  and  to  go  and  sin  no  more. 

Now,  what  is  that  man  to  do  ?  A  mason,  it  may  be,  or  an 
agricultural  labourer,  discharged  from  gaol  in  mid-winter ;  he 
is  without  employment,  without  friends.  Where  is  he  to  find 
work  ?  Who  will  enable  him  to  do  it  ?  Remember,  there  is 
one  path  open  to  him,  and  it  is  an  easy  one,  for  there  are  plenty 
ready  to  assist  him  along  that — it  leads  to  the  haunts  of  the 
habitual  criminal  I  for  one  cannot  wonder  there  is  so 
much  reason  for  the  judicial  lamentations  over  the  habitual 
crime  of  our  country.  I  cannot  wonder,  because  the  last  link 
in  a  chain  is  wanting.  An  Aid  Society  must  step  in  to  say, 
you  have  been  punished,  you  have  been  taught;  here  is  a 
chance  of  leading  an  honest  life. 

I  detest  a  system  which  implores  the  criminal  to  come  and 
try  what  an  Aid  Society  wiU  do  for  him  or  her ;  but  I  plead 
for  one  which  says — here  is  a  chance  if  you  wish  for  it«- 
believing  as  I  do  ^that  throughout  this  country  no  man, 
woman,  or  child  should  be  discharged  from  gaol  without  an 
opportunity  of  leading  an  honest  life  being  placed  before 
them.' 

If  that  opportunity  is  refused,  then  we  should  be  able  to 
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appeal  with  confidence  to  the  judges  to  protect  societj  hj  the 
infliction  of  long  penal  servitude  sentences  upon  those  who 
have  so  evidentihr  made  up  their  minds  to  livCj  if  thej  can, 
upon  the  gains  of  others. 

There  is,  I  believe,  no  surer  way  of  stamping  out  the 
habitual  criminal  than  bj  never  losing  sight  of  him.  Secresj 
and  strangers  are  the  conditions  which  he  requires  in  order  to 
flourish.  It  should  be  one  object  to  make  him  known  wherever 
he  goes,  to  make  his  acts  as  public  as  possible.  Such  a  sjstem 
of  supervision  must  succeed ;  and  if  the  judicial  bench  could 
be  persuaded  to  act  somewhat  on  the  Gloucestershire  systemy 
which  I  shall  presently  describe,  there  could  be  no  such  thing 
as  an  habitual  criminal  at  large  in  Ireland.  It  should  not  be 
possible — as  now,  alas !  it  is — for  a  man  after  several  convictions 
m  Dublin  to  remove  to  Cork,  and  be  treated  there  under  an 
assumed  name  as  a  first  oflender. 

But  if  the  discharged  prisoner  is  to  be  exposed  and  watched, 
who  would  employ  him  ?  How  is  he  to  earn  his  bread  ?  The 
answer  to  this  shows  the  importance  of  an  union  between  the 

Eolice  and  the  Aid  Society.  The  latter  would  have  on  their 
ooks  the  names  of  some  who  are  willing  to  employ  ex-prisoners ; 
they  would  often  assist  by  means  of  providing  tools,  clothing, 
travelling  expenses,  &c.  The  former  would  have  the  expe- 
rience and  local  knowledge  which  is  so  essential.  They  should 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power  assist  those  striving  to  live 
honestly,  and  rigorously  expose  those  whom  they  may  find  to 
be  sailing  under  false  colours,  or  relapsing  t^in  into  actual 
crime.  The  law  at  present  stands  thus :  *  When  a  prisoner 
is  convicted  on  an  indictment,  and  a  previous  conviction  is 
proved  against  him,  in  addition  to  his  sentence  not  more  than 
seven  years'  police  supervision  may  be  given.'  This  sentence 
of  supervision  compels  the  discharged  prisoner  to  give  notice 
to  the  police  of  each  district  when  he  arrives  ana  when  he 
departs,  and,  if  a  male,  to  report  himself  once  a  month  at  the 
police  station. 

It  is  rare  indeed  to  find  this  clause  really  worked  as  it 
might  be,  in  my  opinion,  with  incalculable  advantage. 

A  man  is  convicted  of  his  second  felony,  it  looks  very  bad ; 
the  coach  is  going  fast  down  the  hill  which  leads  to  the  valley 
of '  habitual  crime.'  We  must  put  on  the  drag,  in  the  shape 
of  *  police  supervision ' ;  if  that  fails,  we  must  upset  the  coacn, 
with  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude ;  but  before  taking  such  a 
strong  measure,  let  us  see  what  can  be  done  with  the  drag. 
Instead  of  giving  this  man  who  stands  convicted  of  his  second 
felony  twelve  months'  imprisonment,  let  us  give  him  six  and 
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two  years'  supervision,  which  means,  that  his  actual  imprison- 
ment will  be  short  and  sharp ;  at  its  expiration  the  Aid  oociety 
will  assist  him  to  earn  an  honest  living,  but  that  for  two 
years,  although  a  free  man,  he  must  live  under  the  eye  of  the 
police. 

In  England,  judges  and  magistrates  appear  to  be  gradu- 
ally realising  tiie  benefits  resulting  from  supervision,  as  the 
following  figures  will  show:  In  the  year  1874,874  persons 
were  under  police  supervision  in  the  Northern  District,  and 
^75  in  the  Midland.  Six  years  after  we  find  2,328  under 
supervision  in  the  North  and  626  in  the  Midland.  These 
figures  are  of  course  exclusive  of  convicts  on  licence. 

We  in  Ireland  have  unfortunately  a  very  different  story  to 
tell,  the  nmnber  of  sentences  to  supervision  having  fallen  from 
fi5  in  1874  to  26  in  1880,  in  spite  of  a  large,  steady  increase 
in  the  number  of  indictable  offences  for  the  past  four  years. 

The  total  number  of  persons  under  sentence  of  supervision 
at  the  present  time  is  only  268,  and  this  although  the  last 
judicial  statistics  show  23,267  recommitments,  of  whom  1,461 
were  known  thieves:  and  3,269  persons  at  large  who  are  known 
to  be  thieves,  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  or  suspected  persons. 

There  are  no  doubt  some  present  who  are  mclined  to  ques- 
tion the  probability  of  discharged  prisoners  being  able  to  earn 
an  honest  living  when  under  police  supervision.  Numerous 
objections  naturally  occur  to  those  who  have  not  followed  for 
themselves,  or  been  informed  by  others  of,  what  has  been  done 
and  is  now  doing,  towards  employing  the  police  as  agents  of 
an  Aid  Society ;  I  will  venture,  therefore,  to  place  before  you 
the  published  opinions  of  some  gentlemen  who  have  for  years 
made  a  study  of  this  and  kindred  questions. 

At  the  great  International  Prison  Congress  of  1872,  Sir 
Walter  Crofton  said  '  He  had  known  no  bad  results  from 
police  supervision  in  this  country :  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
found  the  police  co-operating  in  every  possible  manner  with 
discharged  prisoners  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  employment.' 

Mr.  Barwick  Baker  said,  '  In  his  own  county  there  was 
hardly  ever  such  a  thing  as  a  man  under  supervision  out  of 
work.  Such  people  ought  not  to  be  able  to  get  light,  easy, 
well-paid  places,  where  £eir  characters  were  not  known.  They 
must  begin  their  new  career  with  a  lower  kind  of  work,  and 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  rising  to  higher  positions.' 

Mr.  Murray  Browne,  who  has  perhaps  done  more  to  assist 
the  establishment  of  Aid  Societies  than  any  man  in  England, 
said,  'Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  knew  that  police  supervision 
did  not  prevent  prisoners  getting  work.     Last  year,  on  the 
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Home  Secretary  taking  their  opinion,  13  out  of  16  were  favour- 
able to  the  system/ 

Mr.  Hastings,  when  this  Congress  met  at  Glasgow,  said 
'  He  differed  altogether  from  those  who  thought  police  super- 
vision was  in  any  way  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  dis- 
charged prisoner.  It  was  found  to  be  a  means  of  facilitating 
their  employment.  The  business  of  the  police  was  to  do  for 
discharged  prisoners  what  they  had  no  call  to  do  for  others, 
viz.  see  that  they  were  put  in  the  way  of  living  honestly.  In 
his  own  county  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  police  was  more 
efficiently  and  benevolently  performed  than  looking  after  those 
under  police  supervision.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  police  to  see 
that  such  persons  did  not  relapse  into  crime,  and  they  had 
sense  enough  to  know  that  the  best  way  of  doing  that 
was  to  procure  them  employment  or  put  them  in  the  way  of 
finding  it' 

Sir  Edmund  Henderson,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
London  Metropolitan  Police,  stated  before  the  Penal  Servi- 
tude Commissioners,  *  He  had  taken  great  pains  to  find  out  if 
there  has  been  any  justification  for  the  complaint  that  reporting 
to  the  police  interferes  with  a  man  obtaining  an  honest  live- 
lihood, and  that  there  are  only  two  cases  in  which  he  has  been 
able  to  ascertain  that  the  police  have  interfered  improperly  or 
injudiciously  with  ticket-of-leave  men.' 

The  Penal  Servitude  Commissioners,  after  taking  the  evi- 
dence of  Government  officials  and  the  managers  of  Aid  Societies, 
as  well  as  that  of  discharged  prisoners,  unanimously  made  the 
foUowing  recommendation  :— 

^  That  special  police  officers  should  be  employed  exclu- 
sively in  supervising  convicts  on  licence  and  other  prisoners 
under  supervision.  They  should  be  selected  for  their  fitness 
for  this  particular  duty,  and  should  act  in  all  cases  in  conjunct 
Hon  with  the  Discharged  Prisoners'^  Aid  Society.  They  should 
not  be  in  uniform,  and  should  not  discharge  ordinary  police 
duties.  In  this  manner,  if  the  officers  were  judiciously  selected, 
we  are  satisfied  that  while  ill-disposed  men  would  be  far  more 
effectually  watched,  the  better  disposed  would  come  to  look 
upon  the  supervising  officers  rather  as  friends  than  enemies, 
and  complaints  of  undue  interference  would  seldom  occur.  In 
short,  these  officers  would,  we  hope,  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  late 
Mr.  Organ,  who  for  many  years  managed,  with  such  remark- 
able success,  the  supervision  of  discharged  convicts  in  the 
Dublin  district.' 

I  think  every  one  will  acknowledge  that,  if  there  are  diffi- 
culties in  providing  work  for  prisoners  under  police  supervision. 
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they  must  be  increased  tenfold  in  the  case  of  women.  At 
Battery  House,  Winchester,  convicts  are  received  during  the 
last  few  months  of  their  sentences,  and  from  it  are  discharged 
on  licence.  The  superintendent  informs  me  she  has  na 
difficulty  in  obtaining  situations  for  these  women,  provided 
they  are  young  and  healthy,  that  she  has  from  time  to  time 
many  applications  for  them,  although  the  truth  is  invariably 
told. 

Of  course  much  of  this  success  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
great  personal  interest  and  intense  zeal  which  Miss  Pumfrey 
throws  into  the  work  of  the  Refuge.  But  it  proves  that,  even 
in  the  case  of  women,  the  fact  of  being  under  supervision 
affords  no  obstacle  to  their  obtaining  and  retaining  situations 
even  as  domestic  servants. 

But  I  have  to  prove  more  than  this.  I  have  to  show  that 
the  police  can  and  will  assist  the  work  of  an  Aid  Society. 

On  March  16,  1875,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  at 
the  Gloucester  Quarter  Sessions: — 

*  That  the  chief  constable  be  informed  it  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  court,  desirable  that  the  police  should  keep  a  careful 
watch  on  all  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  any  crime  at 
assizes  or  quarter  sessions  after  their  discharge  from  gaol, 
whether  under  police  supervision  or  not  That  the  police 
should  use  what  means  they  fairly  can  to  obtain  places  of 
work  for  such  persons  as  are  seeking  work,  taking  care  to 
acquaint  the  employers  with  the  truth.  That  if  the  police 
become  aware  of  any  such  persons  being  employed  in  a  situa- 
tion where  it  is  probable  that  the  employer  is  ignorant  of  the 
truth,  the  chief  constable  be  at  once  informed.  That  the 
chief  constable  shall,  if  he  thinks  the  employer  should  be 
informed,  take  measures  to  inform  him  accordingly,  using  all 
proper  delicacy  and  privacy,  first  giving  the  convict  the  oppor- 
tunity of  informing  his  employer  himself.  That  this  be  limited 
to  a  period  of  three  years  after  discharge.' 

Now,  how  has  this  extraordinary  resolution  worked  ?  Why, 
six  years  after  its  date  the  chairman  of  the  quarter  sessions 
said  that  the  county  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
experiment,  that  Mr,  Baker  had  reason  to  congratulate  himself 
upon  the  plan  which  had  turned  out  so  entirely  successful  in 
its  working,  and  the  court  recommended  the  consideration  of 
the  measure  to  other  counties.  The  chief  constable  said,  ^  The 
police  in  this  county  have  been  employed  as  agents  of  the 
Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  for  three  years,  and  although 
the  amount  of  money  distributed  by  them  is  very  small,  I 
think  that  the  knowledge  among  the  criminal  classes  that  they 
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may  go  to  them  for  help,  not  only  in  a  pecuniary  way^  but  also 
in  getting  employment  (which  is  the  mode  by  which  they  are 
assisted  most),  and  that  they  are  their  friends  and  not  neces- 
sarily their  enemies,  is  productive  of  great  good  in  engender- 
ing  a  good  feeling  among  the  lower  classes  towards  the  police. 
I  think  the  police,  as  a  rule,  are  fit  persons  for  this  work,  and 
from  my  experience  are  anxious  and  willing  to  assist  those  who 
have  been  convicted.' 

Sir  Richard  Cross,  when  Home  Secretary,  seems  to  have 
been  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  work  of  correctly  and 
accurately  supervising  prisoners  on  their  release  was  of  real 
importance,  and  could  not  be  satisfactorily  performed  by  the 
^already  overburdened  prisons  or  police  departments.  He 
accordinglv  appointed  a  director  of  criminal  investigations, 
whose  duties  are  far  beyond  the  mere  detection  of  cnminals. 
The  establishment  of  an  independent  and  central  office,  under 
one  who  so  evidently  means  to  make  it  a  success,  has  already 
resulted  in  a  vastly  improved  system  of  police  supervision. 
How  far  it  is  likely  to  benefit  those  discharged  prisoners  who 
are  trying  to  earn  their  living  with  honesty  is  best  shown  by 
the  following  documents  issued  by  the  director. 

A  letter  dated  October  1,  addressed  to  the  different  philan- 
thropic societies,  in  which  Mr.  Vincent  says:  'I  shall  feel 
obliged  if  you  will  inform  me  if  at  any  time  you  have  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  employment  for  discharged  prisoners, 
for  which  no  person  on  your  books  is  available,  and  if  in  such 
case  you  would  feel  disposed  to  extend  your  influence,  sym- 
pathy, and  aid  to  a  convict  on  licence,  or  person  under  police 
supervision  whom  I  might  recommend  to  your  notice.  There 
are  usually  some  1,200  of  these  persons,  male  and  female, 
many  able-bodied  and  skilled  in  handicraft,  reporting  to  the 
Metropolitan  police,  and,  while  the  requirements  of  the  law 
must  DC  strictly  fulfilled,  every  effort  is  made  to  secure  for 
them  honest  employment  and  to  retain  them  in  it.' 

The  report  of  the  director  for  the  year  ending  1880,  in  which 
Tie  says:  *0n  June  1,  1880,  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
pleased  to  sanction  the  formation  of  a  special  branch,  under  my 
uirection,  for  the  assistance  and  control  of  convicts  discharged 
upon  licence  and  persons  under  sentence  of  police  supervision 
in  the  Metropolitan  Police  district  This  branch,  consisting  of 
specially  selected  officers,  is  in  constant  communication  with 
the  various  excellent  societies  for  the  succour  of  those  who, 
having  been  convicted  of  crime,  are  in  special  need  of  friendly 
help.  Inquiries  were  made  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Society  for 
the  Assistance  of  Discharged  Prisoners  during  the  six  months. 
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Besides  putting  all^  on  their  release  from  prison^  in  the  way  of 
finding  honest  laboar  for  themselves^  upwards  of  thirty  situo" 
tions  have  been  found  by  the  police  for  especially  desermng  can'* 
didatesy  and  the  grateful  letters  recording  the  prosperity  of  the 
'writers  show  that  the  efforts  made  in  this  direction  are  con- 
ducive in  some  degree  to  the  public  interest.  At  the  same 
time  the  provisions  of  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  have 
been  strictly  enforced  against  all  the  honesty  of  whose  pro- 
<)eedings  was  doubtful.' 

I  regret  that  this  work,  which  is  so  undoubtedly  sound  and 
beneficial,  should  be  almost  confined  to  the  Metropolitan  dis- 
trict. An  extension  is,  however,  made  extremely  difficult  by  each 
county  having  absolute  control  over  its  police  arrangements. 

But  in  Ireland  we  have  no  such  obstacle  to  overcome. 
The  constabulary  are  under  a  central  authority.  The  prisons 
are  under  a  central  authority. 

With  circumstances  such  as  these  in  our  favour,  police 
supervision  could  be  made  certain  and  effectual. 

No  man  under  supervision  should  be  lost  sight  of  for  long 
if  he  remains  in  the  country.  His  photo^aph  and  description 
follow  him  from  place  to  place ;  publication  in  the  ^  Hue  and 
Cry  ^  is  the  result  of  false  information  or  unnecessary  delay. 

The  duty  of  supervising  and  assisting  him  should  be  fixed 
on  one  particular  constable  in  each  district,  and  not  upon  the 
whole  station.  Quarterly  reports  should  be  made  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  conducting  himself,  and  a  complete  re- 
cord maintained.  To  use  Mr.  Vincent's  words,  *  While  the 
requirements  of  the  law  must  be  strictly  fulfilled,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  secure  honest  employment  and  retain  them 
in  it.' 

Gloucestershire  has  no  habitual  criminals  at  large,  simplv 
because  no  one  is  allowed  to  become  an  habitual  criminal. 
A  first  conviction  for  an  ordinary  felony  is  visited  with  a  short 
term  of  imprisonment,  probably  one  month ;  a  second  with  six 
months  and  two  or  three  years'  police  supervision ;  a  third 
with  penal  servitude. 

It  would,  I  think,  be  an  advantage  if  prisoners  under 
police  supervision  were  released  on  the  same  conditions  as 
those  to  whom  a  licence  has  been  granted ;  but  what  I  have 
urged  in  this  Paper  requires  no  fresh  legislation.  It  only  needs 
that  those  who  have  power  in  this  country  should  direct  the 
nec^^ssary  steps  to  be  taken.  Those  steps  are  practicable, 
simple,  and  I  believe  could  be  made  perfectly  effectual,  not 
only  iu  rooting  out,  but  in  preventing  the  formation  of  the 
criminal  classes*     They  are — 
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I.  The  establishment  of  an  aid  society  upon  a  broad  and 
liberal  basis. 

II.  That  judges  and  recorders  should  be  induced  to  act 
upon  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,  and  sentence  to  supers- 
vision  upon  a  second  conviction  for  felonj,  in  addition  to  a 
few  months'  imprisonment,  thereby  reducing  the  numbers  in 
our  gaols  and  the  cost  of  their  maintenance.  That  a  third 
conviction  should  be  held  to  prove  the  determination  of  the 
criminal  to  live  in  crime,  and  bring  with  it  a  sentence  of  penal 
servitude  as  a  matter  of  course. 

III.  That  police  supervision  should  be  made  real  and  com-> 
plete,  by  placing  its  direction  in  the  hands  of  one  man  as  in 
London,  and  by  directing  that  one  constable  in  each  district 
should  be  selected  and  entrusted  with  the  delicate  and  all- 
important  work  of  supervision  within  his  district,  and  at  the^ 
same  time  act  as  agent  for  the  aid  society,  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  Lord  Kimberley's  commission. 


On  the  Same, 
By  T.  Barwick  Ll.  Bakek. 

FOR  many  years  different  opinions  have  been  put  forth  re- 
specting the  wisest  method  of  treating  discharged  prisoners. 
Is  it  best  that  they  should  be  kept  under  watch  for  a  time,  and 
assisted  to  find  work,  though  perhaps  of  an  inferior  kind,  with 
their  characters  known  to  their  employers  ?  or  should  they  be 
left  to  find  employment  for  themselves,  when  by  concealing 
their  antecedents  they  may  possibly  obtain  a  higher  class  of 
work  and  better  wages,  and  escape  any  disgrace  and  drawback 
resulting  from  their  crime  ?  As  I  say,  strong  opinions  have 
been  held  on  both  sides,  but  the  matter  has,  I  think,  never  yet 
been  fairly  considered,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  present 
discussion  may  bring  the  question  nearer  to  an  issue.  The 
advocates  of  concealing  the  antecedents  are  the  most  numerous^ 
especially  in  certain  localities.  In  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  Leeds  we  are  told  that  if  a  man  or  boy  has  once  been  in 
prison,  for  what  offence  it  apparently  does  not  matter,  it  may 
ruin  him.  In  London  it  is  frequently  complained  that  not- 
withstanding the  most  stringent  orders  to  the  police  not  to 
reveal  the  antecedents  of  a  discharged  prisoner  whom  they  may 
find  in  a  place  of  trust — yet  either  through  the  police  or  other- 
wise the  truth  now  and  then  leaks  out,  and  the  unhappy  man^ 
loses  his  place. 
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In  Scotland,  the  'righteous  indignation'  against  crime  ap- 
pears to  be  carried  to  an  extent  which  we  cannot  but  consider 
very  '  unrighteous.'  In  a  Paper  read  before  this  Section  last 
year  in  Edinburgh,  it  is  stated  that  if  a  child  is  once  convicted 
of  any  theft,  he  '  is  a  thief  from  that  time  forth.  In  every 
quarrel  at  play,  his  companions  call  it  to  him;  his  fellow- 
apprentices  give  him  a  wide  berth.  When  he  becomes  a  man, 
a  respectable  girl  will  not  look  at  him ;  his  fellow-workmen 
hold  aloof,  &c.' 

In  America,  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Russell  to  the  Ohio 
Conference  of  1879,  we  are  told  not  only  that  such  men  can- 
not obtain  work  where  they  are  known,  but  that  even  their 
brothers  and  sisters  and  other  relatives  are  distrusted  and  re- 
fused employment,  and  are  obliged  to  go  to  some  other  town 
where  they  are  not  known,  until  some  mischance  reveals  the 
truth,  and  they  are  again  hunted  forth. 

For  my  own  part  I  cannot  help  believing  that  these  reports 
both  of  Scotland  and  America  must  be  somewhat  exaggerated, 
though  with  the  kindest  intentions  of  enlisting  sympathy  for 
the  men  discharged ;  because  if  such  were  really  the  case,  so 
large  a  percentage  of  men  would  necessarily  return  to  crime, 
that  the  aggregate  of  offences  would  be  far  higher  than  we  find 
it  to  be.  But  however  this  may  be,  two  opposite  opinions 
clearly  exist  on  the  subject,  and  require  careful  consideration 
as  to  which  of  them  should  be  adopted. 

We  find  the  more  numerous  party  who  advocate  conceal- 
ment, constantly  complaining  of  the  failure  of  many  of  their 
prot^gfo  through  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  secrecy  re- 
quired, thoueh  they  still  hold  the  suppressio  vert  to  be  necessary 
in  order  to  obtain  any  employment  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  myself  (I  might  add,  most  of  my 
reformatory  brethren,  only  that  I  wish  simply  to  speak  from 
my  personal  experience)  have  from  the  first  made  a  point  of 
never  sending  out  a  reformatory  boy  to  any  place  without 
making  his  antecedents  fully  known,  and  after  my  first  year  or 
two  I  have  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in  placing  out  a  boy 
as  soon  as  I  consider  him  worthy  of  trust. 

I  think  it  was  in  March  1864  that  Mr.  Murray  Browne 
took  the  management  of  the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Belief 
Society  in  London  (for  short-sentence  men),  and  from  the 
first  determined  not  to  place  out  anv  man  without  making 
known  his  antecedents.  Though  I  fully  agreed  with  him  in 
this  principle,  and  was  more  sanguine  than  most  others  of  its 
ultimate  success,  yet  I  told  him  that  he  must  not  expect  to 
find  work  in  the  first  year  for  more  than  half  the  men  referred 
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to  him^  but  that  he  would  find  more  places  the  second  year, 
and  more  still  in  the  third.  I  was  mistaken,  however,  as  I 
often  am.  During  the  first,  and  all  the  eight  years  in  which 
he  retained  the  management,  although  above  500  men  each 
year  were  sent  to  him,  there  was  not  one  for  whom  he  waa 
unable  to  find  a  sufficient  place  of  honest  work.  I  believe  that 
up  to  the  present  time  the  work  has  been  carried  on  with  at 
least  equal  success,  but  I  have  not  kept  so  close  a  watch  on  it 
of  late,  and  cannot  speak  with  the  same  certainty. 

And  this  has  been  carried  on  for  seventeen  years  in  London, 
where  we  are  still  told  that  any  man  known  to  have  been 
in  prison  will  be  unable  to  find  honest  employment,  but  will 
be  ^  hunted  back  to  crime,'  and  where  it  is  still  held  necessary 
to  order  all  the  police  to  take  the  greatest  care — ^not  to  let  the 
truth  be  known. 

In  Gloucestershire,  where  the  system  has  been  more  fully 
carried  out  than  in  any  other  place  I  know,  the  following 
report  on  the  subject  was  read  at  the  last  Trinity  Quarter 
Sessions,  and  unanimously  adopted : — 

'  Six  years  ago  this  Court  ordered  that  notice  should  be 

S' ven  to  all  prisoners  discharged  after  sentences  passed  for  in- 
ctable  ofiences,  or  for  ofiences  under  the  Criminal  Justice  or 
Juvenile  Offenders'  Acts,  that  they  should  not  try  to  conceal 
their  antecedents,  but  should  themselves  inform  any  employer 
who  engaged  them  of  their  recent  imprisonment,  and  that  if 
they  did  not  do  so  the  police  might  inform  him.  The  police 
were  desired  to  keep  a  watch  on  such  discharged  prisoners,  and 
to  assist  them  in  finding  work  with  their  characters  known. 
For  the  last  three  years  the  superintendents  of  police  have 
acted  as  agents  for  the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Fund,  and 
have  had  small  sums  of  money  in  hand  to  relieve  any  real  dis- 
tress that  they  may  find.  The  system  acts  well.  The  discharged 
prisoners,  in  whatever  part  of  the  country  they  may  be,  havQ 
a  superintendent  within  reach  to  whom  they  may  apply  to 
assist  them  with  money  and  work.  All  who  are  willing  to 
work  find  nearly  constant  employment,  and  the  money  given 
away  is  extremely  small.  The  Chief  Constable  has  not  onoe 
in  six  years  found  it  necessary  to  inform  an  employer  of  the 
antecedents  of  any  one  employed  by  him,  and  necessarily  when 
the  truth  is  known  from  the  first,  no  one  is  turned  out  of  work 
in  consequence  of  its  being  found  out.  The  public  appear  to 
appreciate  the  being  fairly  dealt  with,  and  many  are  willing  to 
employ  a  discharged  prisoner,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  his 
character,  who  would  have  turned  ofi^  one  who  was  found  to 
have  obt4iined  employment  without  stating  the  truth.     On  the 
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whole — on  six  years'  experience — ^they  can  recommend  the 
consideration  of  the  measure  to  other  counties.' 

And  the  Chief  Constable^  Admiral  Christian,  said:  'I  am 
glad  that  the  matter  of  employing  the  police  in  aiding  dis- 
charged prisoners  is  to  be  brought  forward  at  the  Social  Science 
Congress  this  year.  As  you  are  aware,  the  police  in  this 
county  have  been  employed  as  agents,  as  it  were,  of  the  Dis- 
charged Prisoners'  Aid  Society  for  upwards  of  three  years, 
and  although  the  amount  of  money  distributed  by  them  is  very 
small,  I  think  that  the  knowledge  among  the  criminal  classes 
that  they  can  go  to  them  for  help,  not  only  in  a  pecuniary 
way,  but  also  in  getting  employment,  which  is  the  mode  by 
which  they  are  assisted  most,  and  that  they  are  their  friends 
and  not  necessarily  their  enemieSy  is  productive  of  great  good 
in  engendering  a  good  feeling  among  the  lower  classes  towards 
the  police,  and  greatly  increasing  their  efficiency  and  value. 
I  think  the  police  as  a  rule  are  Jit  'persons  for  this  worky  and 
from  my  experience  are  anxious  and  willing  to  assist  those  who 
have  been  convicted  in  earning  an  honest  livelihood.  There 
is  not  much  difficulty  for  a  discharged  prisoner  to  get  employ- 
ment when  he  lives  in  an  agricultural  district,  but  in  large 
towns  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  do  so,  and  it  is  in  these  cases 
where  the  police  are  more  often  able  to  assist.  The  employment 
of  the  police  in  this  work  does  not  interfere  with  their  other 
duties.'* 

In  America,  where  we  are  told  that  the  most  vicious  per- 
secution generally  exists,  not  only  of  (many  of)  those  who  have 
been  in  prison,  but  even  of  their  innocent  relations,  there  has 
lately  been  established,  at  Elmira,  in  New  York  State,  a 
reformatory  prison  for  adults  from  sixteen  to  thirty  years  of 
age.  It  has  not  been  three  years  in  existence,  but  by  a  report 
I  have  just  received  it  appears  that  each  man  is  discharged  on 
parole  (equivalent  to  the  licence  of  our  reformatories),  with 
power  of  recall  to  the  prison  in  the  case  of  misbehaviour,  and 
with  *  full  understanding  with  his  employer  as  to  his  prison 
experience,  and  the  supervisory  care  which  the  managers  still 
exercise  over  him.'  Not  a  word  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the 
difficulty  of  finding  places ;  479  men  had  been  discharged,  and 
a  close  watch  maintained  over  them ;  fifteen  appear  to  have 
relapsed  and  been  returned  to  prison,  the  rest  are  reported 
well  of. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  result  is  due  to  the  good  discipline 
of  the  reformatory,  but  I  cannot  believe  that  from  the  first, 
before  the  efiect  of  the  system  had  been  experienced,  so  extra- 
ordinary a  change  could  have  been  produced  as  that  men  who 
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had  hitherto  dreaded  all  convicts  should  become  on  a  sudden 
ready  to  receive  any  number  required — and  all  from  faith  in  a 
hitherto  untried  system.  I  believe  the  truth  to  be  simply  this. 
|n  New  York,  in  Scotland,  in  London,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  and 
elsewhere,  there  will  be  found  many  masters  and  many  sets 
of  workmen  (the  latter  more  generally  than  the  former)  who, 
partly  from  fear,  partly  from  a  Pharisaical  self-righteous  spirit, 
will  refuse  to  hold  communications  with  any  one  who  has  been 
found  out  in  a  breach  of  the  law.  We  may  not  consider  their 
view  very  charitable,  but  they  have  a  right  to  hold  it  if  they 
please,  and  they  ought  not  to  .be  cheated  into  employing  men 
to  whom  thev  object.  But  there  are  also  everywhere  many 
employers  wno  are  willing  to  take  these  men,  some  from  the 
highest  motives  of  charity  and  goodwiU,  some  because  they 
may  chance  to  get  them  at  a  trifle  lower  wages.  There  are 
already  enough  persons  so  disposed  (and  their  number  will 
rapidly  increase)  to  employ  all  the  discharged  prisoners  who 
require  it.  But  how  shall  we  find  them  ?  One  Discharged 
Prisoners'  Aid  agent  in  a  county  has  little  chance  of  knowing 
men  throughout  the  district ;  but  the  police  spread  throughout 
the  land  can  find  them  readily.  But  the  general  order  given 
to  the  police  to  take  no  kind  of  notice  of  a  discharged  prisoner, 
and  to  pretend  not  to  know  an  old  thief,  even  if  they  see  him 
employed  in  a  place  of  trust,  prevents  their  honestly  giving 
very  valuable  help. 

The  true  rule  should  be  that  prisoners,  whether  boys  or 
men,  should  be  made  to  feel,  not  that  they  are  disgraced  by 
prison,  but  that  they  have  disgraced  themselves  by  their  crime 
(and  more  or  less  according  to  the  degree  of  crime),  and  have 
lost  (more  or  less)  their  self-respect,  and  the  respect  and  good- 
will of  their  neighbours — in  other  words,  their  character. 
They  should  feel  tnat  their  self-respect  and  character  cannot 
be  regained  in  prison  nor  even  in  the  reformatory,  though  good 
conduct  in  both  is  important  as  a  beginning ;  but  it  is  highly 
necessary  that  they  should  feel  that  these  most  valuable  pos- 
sessions may  be  fully  regained  by  more  or  fewer  years  of  good 
conduct,  at  liberty,  and  in  the  sight  of  those  who  have  known 
the  fall.  To  try  to  gain  a  false  character  by  a  lie  or  by  con- 
cealment or  evasion  of  the  truth,  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
lower  a  man's  moral  status.  The  openly  confessing  the  truth, 
and  striving  to  redeem  it  by  steady  good  conduct,  fits  a  man 
to  regain  the  character  he  has  for  a  time  forfeited. 


A  further  Paper,  entitled  ^  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Socie- 
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ties :  what  they  are^  and  how  to  form  them,'  was  read  by  Mr.  J. 
Ll.  Mubbay  Browne,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Uheshire 
and  of  the  Carnarvon  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies. 
The  object  of  this  Paper  is  to  give  some  account  of  existing 
Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  in  Great  Britain,  and  to 
explain  how  such  societies  may  be  formed,  whether  in  England 
or  in  Ireland. 

There  are  in  Great  Britain  fifty-one  such  societies  in  all, 
who  amongst  them  embrace  within  their  operations  by  much 
the  greater  part  of  the  island.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
these  societies,  with  much  additional  information,  will  be  found 
collected  in  a  small  pamphlet,  entitled  *•  Suggestions  on  the 
Formation  of  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies '  (4th  edition), 
published  by  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  435  Strand, 
London. 

These  societies'work  in  connection  with  the  prison  authori- 
ties, from  whom  they  receive  every  information  and  assistance 
in  selecting  the  prisoners  to  be  aided  and  otherwise.     Some 
societies  have  homes  for  the  reception  of  ex-prisoners,  but  as  a 
rule  these  homes  are  confined  to  the  cases  of  convicted  women. 
Adult  male  prisoners  are  not  generally  found  to  require  recep- 
tion in  homes,  and  the  case  of  juvenile  criminals  is  not  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  Paper.     Some  of  these  societies  are  managed 
by  chaplains  or  governors  of  gaols :  others  by  private  persons. 
Many  societies  working  on  a  small  scale  are  able  to  dispense 
both  with  offices  and  clerk.     The  services  of  an  agent  of  some 
kind  are,  however,  in  most  cases  found  necessary.     The  duties 
of  the  agent  are  to  work  outside  the  prison  ;  to  take  charge  of 
prisoners  upon  the  expiration  of  their  sentence,  to  find  employ- 
ment for  them,  &c.     Societies  working  upon  a  limited  scale  are 
not  found  to  require  the  entire  time  and  energies  of  an  agent. 
In  such  cases  persons  in  business — old  policemen  ^vith  a  pen- 
sion, or  the  like — may  be  employed,  and  may  be  paid  either  by 
salary  or  by  a  small  fee  for  each  case  undertaken  by  them.     In 
this  manner  it  is  possible  to  engage  agents  in  several  difierent 
towns  at  small  expense. 

Some  societies,  notably  in  Gloucestershire,  employ  the  police 
as  their  agents,  with  marked  success.  But  this  system  has 
been  already  described  to  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Baker. 

Out  of  the  total  number  of  prisoners  in  gaol,  the  proportion 
requiring  aid  is  not  very  large.  A  great  number,  e.g.  nearly 
all  men  committed  for  drunkenness  and  common  assaults,  obtain 
work  without  difficulty  on  their  discharge.  Others  have  friends 
able  to  do  something  for  them.  The  remainder  alone  need  the 
assistance  of  a  society. 
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Nor  is  it  by  any  means  so  difficult  as  is  sometimes  supposed 
to  obtain  work  for  discharged  prisoners.  The  degree  of  the 
difficulty  will,  of  course,  vary  under  different  circumstances. 
But  in  England,  at  all  events,  it  is  found  that,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  work  can  be  found  for  all  discharged  prisoners  who 
are  able  and  willing  to  do  it. 

The  funds  with  which  the  English  societies  work  are 
derived  partly  from  subscriptions  and  donations,  partly  from 
moneys  voted  by  Parliament  and  distributed  by  the  Prison 
Commissioners,  in  the  same  manner  as  appears  to  be  contem- 
plated by  the  Irish  Act,  which  I  shall  presently  cite  to  you. 

There  is  a  central  committee  of  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid 
Societies  in  connection  with  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union, 
435  Strand,  who  meet  when  occasion  requires. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  existing  Prisoners' 
Aid  Societies.  I  proceed  to  speak  of  the  manner  in  which  such 
societies  may  be  formed. 

The  manner  in  which  these  societies  have  hitherto  been 
formed  in  England  is  sufficiently  simple.  A  larger  or  smaller 
number  of  gentlemen  (frequently  a  very  small  number)  vote 
themselves  a  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society.  They  meet, 
appoint  an  honorary  secretary,  and  proformd  agree  upon  a  set  of 
rules.  They  then  proceed  to  apply  to  the  proper  authority  for 
a  certificate  as  provided  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  society  is 
then  ready  to  commence  operations,  and  to  claim  its  share  in 
the  Government  subvention  alluded  to.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
the  English  statutes  upon  the  subject  are  not  identical  with 
those  in  force  in  Ireland,  it  seems  well  to  refer  at  this  point  to 
the  Irish  Acts.  The  first  statutory  prorision  on  the  subject  applic- 
able to  Ireland  was  passed  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach.  The 
existing  enactment  appears  to  be  the  Prisons'  Act  (Ireland), 
1877,  40  and  41  Vic.  c.  49,  sec.  44,  which  enacts  '  The  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  upon  the  application  of 
any  one  or  more  member  or  members  of  any  society  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  employment  for  discharged  prisoners,  and 
enabling  them  by  loans  and  grants  of  money  to  live  by  honest 
labour,  and  after  examining  the  rules  of  such  society,  and 
receiving  such  evidence  as  he  thinks  fit  as  to  the  condition  of 
such  society,  may  issue  a  certificate  under  his  hand,  to  the 
effect  that  such  society  is  approved  by  him  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act ;  and  he  may  subsequently  at  any  time,  upon  due  cause 
shown,  by  a  writing  under  his  hand,  revoke  or  suspend  such 
certificate ;  and  any  society  in  respect  of  which  such  certificate 
as  aforesaid  has  been  granted  and  remains  in  force  shall  be 
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deemed  to  be  a  certified  Prisoners*  Aid  Society,  and  to  be 
entitled  to  such  privileges  as  are  hereinafter  mentioned.' 

Section  45.  '  Where  any  prisoner  is  discharged  from  prison, 
the  General  Prison  Board  may,  in  addition  to  any  sums  by  law 
payable  to  such  prisoner,  order  a  sum  of  money  not  exceeding 
2/.  to  be  paid  out  of  any  moneys  under  their  control,  and  applic- 
able to  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  prison  by  the 
governor  to  the  prisoner  himself,  or  to  the  treasurer  of  a  certi- 
fied Prisoners'  Aid  Society  or  refuge,  on  his  receiving  from 
such  Society  an  undertaking  in  writing,  signed  by  the  Secre- 
tary thereof,  to  apply  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoner, 
or,  if  that  becomes  impossible,  repay  the  same  to  the  General 
Prisons  Board.' 

These  sections  closely  resemble  those  contained  in  the 
corresponding  English  Acts,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  they 
provide  funds,  from  which  at  least  some  portion  of  the  expenses 
of  a  certified  society  may  be  recovered. 

It  is  both  important  and  encouraging  to  notice  that  the 
General  Prisons  Board,  in  their  last  report  (1879-80),  express 
their  regret  that  so  little  advantage  has  been  taken  in  Ireland 
of  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Act  of  1877  with  respect  to 
the  establishment  and  recognition  of  Discharged  Prisoners' 
Aid  Societies. 

Mr.  Alcorn  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  com- 

{arisen  of  the  percentage  of  re-convictions  in  England  and  in. 
reland  respectively,  as  extracted  from  judicial  and  criminal 
statistics  for  1879,  appears  to  point  to  the  need  of  Prisoners'" 
Aid  Societies  in  the  Emerald  Isle. 

'  Out  of  the  total  number  of  commitments  of  criminals 
(debtors  and  military  prisoners,  as  also  those  committed  to  the 
smaller  district  prisons  being  excluded),  thenumber  of  re-commit- 
ments of  men  was  in  Ireland  48  per  cent,  as  against  34  per  cent,  in 
England,  and  of  women  73  per  cent,  in  Ireland  as  against  53 
per  cent  in  England.  So  also  the  frequency  of  re-commitments 
above  ten  times  is  much  larger  in  Ireland  than  in  England. 
The  Irish  proportion  in  the  case  of  men  is  14*4  per  cent.,  as 
against  8*3  per  cent,  in  England.  In  the  case  of  women  it  is 
even  more  remarkable,  for  the  Irish  proportion  is  27*1  per  cent, 
or  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire,  as  compared  with  22*3  per 
cent,  in  England.' 

I  may  conclude  by  referring  those  desirous  of  further  in-^ 
formation  to  the  pamphlet  already  mentioned, '  Suggestions  on 
the  Formation  of  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies.'  I  shall  be  happy 
to  do  anything  in  my  power  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  new 
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societies  in  Ireland,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  may  make  the  same 
offer  on  behalf  of  the  council  of  the  Reformatory  and  Befuge 
Union  already  named.  My  own  experience  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  tlie  better  course  for  a  young  society  is  to  commence 
operations  on  a  small  scale,  and  at  small  expense ;  leaving  the 
work  of  development  to  be  carried  out  as  need  and  opportunity 
arise  hereafter. 

Mrs.  Meredith  also  contributed  a  Paper  on  the  ^  Connec- 
tion between  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  and  Police 
Supervision  of  ex-prisoners.'  This  Paper  argues  that  police 
supervision  is  the  duty  of  the  State ;  and  that  as  preventive 
and  protective  action  of  the  State  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Dis- 
charged Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  to  co-operate  with  it.  There 
may  be  errors,  it  is  granted,  in  the  administration  of  police 
supervision,  but  that  is  a  question  of  detail  into  which  the 
author  does  not  go.  The  management  of  the  Discharged 
Prisoners'  Aid  Societies,  it  is  suggested,  should  be  vested  in 
persons  who  are  not  ofEcially  connected  with  either  prisons  or 
police,  but  purely  a  voluntary  charitable  agency.  Also  it  is 
proposed  that  no  State  grant  be  made  to  any  such  Society,  but 
that  the  work  should  depend  wholly  on  the  contributions  of 
the  Christian  public,  to  which  its  principles  should  commend 
themselves,  and  its  practice  be  productive  of  results  that  would 
warrant  support  and  confidence.  Mrs.  Meredith  believes  that 
Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  work  ought  to  be  done  by  religious 
people,  and  have  in  view  the  spiritual  interests  of  criminals* 
She  does  not  recommend  its  being  done  in  a  denominational 
spirit,  but  as  a  simple  agency  for  propagating  the  knowledge 
of  God's  mercy  in  the  Saviour. 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr.  Barnardo  (London)  said  his  experience  was  largely  gained 
among  the  class  many  of  whom  had  sujQTered  imprisonment,  and  there- 
fore were  liable  to  become  the  objects  of  aasiatance  from  the  aid 
societies.  He  did  not  suppose  there  could  be  much  doubt  as  to  the 
benefit  conferred  by  such  societiesi  but  he  strongly  differed  from  those 
who  had  preceded  him  in  their  views  as  to  what  agents  should  be  em- 
ployed in  the  necessary  supervision.  In  dealing  with  this  subject  we 
had  to  consider,  not  what  the  police  might  become  in  some  millennial 
age,  but  what  they  were  at  present.  He  was  most  unwilling  to  say  one 
word  that  might  seem  like  a  charge  against  the  whole  body,  but  one 
ought  not  on  such  an  occasion  to  refer  to  the  subject  with  bated  breath, 
and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  during  the  last  six  months  two  or 
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thiee  of  the  London  police  magistrates  had  drawn  attention  to  the  &ct 
that  when  policemen  who  came  before  them  desired  to  procure  con- 
yiction,  they  had  frequently  committed  perjury  or  they  had  grossly 
•exaggerated  facts  so  as  to  accomplish  their  object.  With  reference  to 
the  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  task 
of  rescuing  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways  ought  to  be  entrusted 
to  other  agents  than  those  furnished  by  the  police  body  generally. 
In  reply  to  the  charge  of  the  evils  of  Uieir  injudicious  interference 
with  discharged  prisoners,  it  had  been  said  that  Sir  Edward 
Henderson  had  only  been  able  to  find  two  cases  of  injudicious  inter- 
ference with  prisoners  trying  to  get  work,  but  he  could  not  imagine 
•that  he  (Sir  £dward  Henderson)  had  made  his  inquiries  over  a  large 
area.  It  must  be  remembered  that  only  those  cases  in  which  the 
sufferers  were  backed  by  influential  friends  were  likely  to  be  brought 
■under  Sir  £.  Henderson's  notice.  Most  of  the  prisoners  who  would  be 
injured  by  police  interference  would  be  too  afraid  and  cowed  by  the 
opposition  to  make  any  protest  against  the  treatment.  But  what  about 
the  cases  of  those  who  were  annually  driven  back  into  crime*  as  a  con- 
sequence of  information  about  their  past  misdeeds  being  given  by  the 
police  without  necessary  provocation  ?  There  could  be  no  doubt  in 
his  mind,  and  in  the  minds  of  many  people  who,  like  himself,  were 
brought  into  contact  with  the  poor  through  mission  agencies,  that  there 
were  a  very  large  number  of  persons  every  year  driven  back  into  crime 
in  despair,  as  the  result  of  unnecessary  police  interference.  One  of  the 
papers  stated  that  the  metropolitan  police  had  found  thirty  situations  for 
discharged  prisoners  in  six  months,  and  this  was  stated  as  a  proof  of 
the  value  of  police  supervision ;  but  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  it 
might  be  read  quite  the  other  way,  for  when  the  vast  number  of  persons 
discharged  in  six  months  was  considered,  the  comparative  value  of 
thirty  situations  among  so  noany  proves  rather  how  inoperative  the 
beneficial  effects  of  police  interference  were.  It  ought  also  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a  policeman  did  not  always  draw  the  distinctions  which  a 
£ner  and  more  suitable  agent  would  do  with  regard  to  convictions. 
Many  offences  were  committed  every  year  through  drink,  and  a  man 
once  convicted  for  an  offence  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication  should  not 
be  regarded  as  so  utterly  criminal  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  he 
-afterwards  relapsed  into  crime.  Of  course  he  did  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  it  was  wrong  to  attach  full  responsibility  to  crimes  committed 
under  the  influence  of  drink,  but  it  would  certainly  be  right  to  draw  a 
difference  between  those  acts  and  others.  But  could  a  policeman  draw 
such  a  difference  ?  Was  it  not  enough  for  him  to  be  able  to  go  to  the 
prisoner's  employers  and  say  so  and  so  had  been  convicted ;  and  was  it 
Jiot  a  'fact  that  this  had  often  been  done  in  cases  where  the  crime  for 
which  the  prisoner  had  been  convicted  was  one  conmiitted  under  the 
influence  of  drink,  and  for  which  the  person  was  now  thoroughly  re- 
.pentant  ?  With  regard  to  the  ease  with  which  employment  was  found 
for  discharged  ,female  prisoners,  it  was  stated  in  one  of  the  papers  that 
a  lady  at  Winciiester  declared  that  employment  was  easily  ibimd  for 
young  and  healthy  women.  He  did  not  know  the  facts  of  the  case, 
but  he  would  like  to  ask,  Were  these  women  employed  as  domestic 
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serrants,  or  in  laundries  ?  If  a  girl  had  been  convicted  it  vaa  almoeft 
certain  to  shut  the  door  to  her  employment  in  domestic  service.  Few 
miRtresses,  even  religious  people,  were  willing  to  employ  such  girl^,. 
being  naturally  fearAil  of  the  consequence  of  having  persons  of  that 
cla3s  in  their  houses  in  contact  with  other  servants,  and,  above  all,  in 
contact  with  their  children. 

Colonel  Ratcliff  (Birmingham)  said  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  worked 
well  and  had  done  much  good.     It  encouraged  him  to  know  that  a/o 
many  societies  had  been  established.     Prisoners  found  great  difficulty 
in  getting  employment  unless  there  was  an  agent  to  take  them  by  the 
hand  and  help  them,  and,  unless  so  aided,  they  were  almost  certain  to- 
go  back  into  crime.     During  the  time  a  man  was  in  prison  great  care 
was  taken  by  the  governor  and  chaplain  to  find  out  if  he  were  really 
anxious  to  have  honest  employment,  and  it  was  then  sought  for  him. 
There  was  not  an  indiscriminate  use  of  the  society,  for  they  found  a 
number  of  prisoners  who  did  not  care  an  atom  for  what  was  told  them 
about  honesty.     There  were  some  who  were  influenced  by  kind  treat- 
ment in  the  prison.     For  those  who  expressed  contrition  situations  were 
found  by  the  agent,  and  supervision  followed — ^not  one  that  would 
tantalise — ^to  aid  them,  and,  if  possible,  give  them  a  stronger  desire  to 
go  on  in  an  honest  course.     There  were  cases  where,  however  strong 
tiie  desire  to  lead  an  honest  life,  the  influence  of  old  associates  rendered 
men  indifferent  to  employment.     In  cases  of  that  sort,  it  was  found 
better  to  remove  a  man  entirely  from  the  influence  of  the  old  associa- 
tions.    Sometimes  prisoners  were  sent  to  other  countries,  where  they 
began  a  new  life  when  they  found  they  were  dependent  on  their  own 
labour,  and  amply  repaid  the  trouble  expended  on  them  by  the  society. 
The  societies  were  of  great  use,  and  there  should  be  no  town  without 
one.     When  a  man  once  lost  his  character,  and  character  was  every- 
thing, unless  on  leaving  prison  he  was  very  careful,  it  was  doubtful 
that  he  ever  got  back  to  his  original  status.     It  required  some  one  to 
encourage  him,  and. unless  there  were  societies  to  aid  prisoners  willing 
to  follow  the  course  of  life  taught  them  in  prison  we  should  find  no 
diminution  in  the  nimiber  of  habitual  criminals.     Great  difiSculty  had 
been  found  in  providing  funds ;  people  would  give  to  this  good  cause, 
but  they  did  not  like  constantly  giving.     In  regard  to  supervision  by 
the  police,  no  magistrate  at  petty  sessions  could  order  it,  but  it  was 
always  ordered  by  the  judges  or  recorder.     There  were  several  ways  of 
carrying  out  this  supervision.     It  might  be  done  in  a  simple  manner, 
or  the  very  reverse.     He  thought  it  was  right  to  continue  the  system  of 
police  supervision,  but  it  would  be  well  to  employ  a  person  specially 
on  behalf  of  the  society  in  any  town.     It  was  only  the  hardened  crimi- 
nal who  was  under  supervision.     The  employment  of  the  police,  he 
thought,  was  one  of  those  points  which,  under  present  circumstances, 
could  scarcely  be  disturbed.     A  man  might  feel  annoyed  and  irritated 
at  having  to  report  that  he  was  in  a  particular  locality,  but  that  was 
only  the  man  who  was  indifferent  as  to  his  situation ;  the  man  who 
wished  to  lead  an  honest  life  had  no  desire  that  the  police  should  not 
know  where  he  was.     If  a  man  were  not  under  supervision  he  might 
relapse  into  crime.     Sometimes  a  man  got  a  situation,  but  was  ao- 
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taunted  by  his  fellow-workmen  that  he  had  to  leave  and  had  great 
difficulty  in  getting  another  situation,  but  if  he  knew  that  there  was 
an  aid  society  he  knew  that  he  could  go  to  the  agent  and  be  sympa- 
thised with  and  helped  to  another  situation.  There  was  nothing  so 
important  as  finding  out  the  best  way  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
criminals,  destroying  temptation,  and  endeavouring  as  &r  as  possible  to 
eradicate  the  germs  of  crime.  In  large  towns  the  temptations  to  crime 
were  much  greater  than  many  people  knew.  It  was  constantly  the  case 
that  the  man  who  was  a  thief  knew  well  where  to  dispose  of  the  articles 
stolen.  A  receiver  coming  before  the  noagistrate  was  treated  ten  times 
more  severely  than  the  thief.  If  there  were  no  receivers  there  would 
be  no  thieves.  If  we  could  destroy  the  receiving  houses,  we  should  get 
rid  of  the  greater  part  of  the  crime  in  the  country. 

Mr.  W.  Gernon  (Dublin)  was  happy  to  say  that  the  board  of 
which  he  had  the  honour  of  being  secretary — the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations — ^had  given  a  practical  proof  of  their  appreciation 
of  these  societies.  A  sum  of  money  had  been  left  in  their  hands  for 
the  relief  of  poor  debtors.  The  board,  aiber  careful  consideration,  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  plan  of  using  it  would  be  to  give 
it  in  aid  of  prisoners  on  their  coming  out  of  prison.  At  that  time 
tkere  was  no  society  which  had  taken  advantage  of  the  Act,  and  so  an 
order  was  made  by  which  the  Prisons  Board  should  get  these  sums  and 
give  them  in  aid  of  the  prisoners.  Then  Lady  O'Hagan  formed  a 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  and,  having  done  so,  applied  to  the  board  for  a 
portion  of  the  money.  A  calculation  was  made  as  to  the  number  of 
Roman  Catholic  prisoners,  and  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  they  were  in 
the  majority.  The  judges  had  said  that  95  per  cent,  of  those  at  the 
bar  in  Ireland  were  Boman  Catholics.  On  that  calculation  the  dis- 
tribution was  made. 

Mr.  Chables  Thompson  (Manchei^ter)  said  it  might  not  be  for  the 
best  to  employ  the  police  for  the  purposes  of  the  society.  When  we 
considered  the  class  from  which  police  officers  were  drawn,  we  might 
reasonably  suppose  that  they  would  be  led  to  act  under  the  influence  of 
prejudice.  On  one  occasion,  in  his  police  court,  a  man  was  charged, 
«nd  the  charge  was  set  aside.  Some  time  afterwards  he  appUed  for  a 
summons  against  a  person,  and  an  officer  cautioned  him  (the  speaker) 
that  the  applicant  had  been  convicted  of  felony.  If  superior  officers 
in  courts  of  justice  could  keep  alive  the  fact  that  a  man  had  been 
charged,  although  unjustly,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  justice  sometimes 
was  frustrated.  It  hsA  been  suggested  that  the  officer  of  the  district 
should  be  a  superior  officer,  and  not  appear  as  a  police  officer,  although 
he  would  have  some  knowledge  of  the  characters  with  whom  he  might 
have  to  deal.  He  could  not  get  over  his  idea  that  aid  societies  should 
maintain  their  independence  of  all  police  connection. 

The  Rev.  James  Stephenson  (Dublin)  said  an  association  of  the 
kind  had  been  in  existence  years  ago,  before  the  aid  societies  were 
formed.  He  referred  to  the  Dublin  Prison  Mission,  and  he  was  sorry 
that  no  account  of  its  work  bad  been  prepared  for  this  section.  It  had 
done  an  enormous  amount  of  earnest  and  successful  work  among  the 
iemale  ahort-sentenced  in  the  city.     He  had  not  previously  great  ^th 
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in  police  supervision  as  a  refonning  agency,  but  he  had  in  the  moral 
supervision  of  the  members  of  such  societies  as  were  under  discussion. 
If  they  had  societies  formed  of  philanthropic,  charitable,  Christian  men 
and  women,  to  whom  the  supervision  of  these  criminals  could  be  en. 
trusted,  he  had  the  greatest  faith  in  the  efiEect  of  the  operations  of  this 
kind,  and  more  and  more  the  work  of  these  societies  would  be  found 
to  depend  upon  this  moral  supervision.     There  was  one  direction  in 
particular  in  which  they  might  work — that  was  emigration.     They  all 
knew  the  restrictions  in  Government  arrangements  for  emigration,  and 
one  of  the  questions  asked  before  a  person  could  emigrate  was,  '  Have 
you  ever  been  in  prison  ? '     It  might  so  happen  that  some  poor  girl 
who  had  been  sentenced  to  a  short  term  of  imprisonment  years  ago  for 
some  slight  offence,  had  got  into  the  hands  of  friends  who  found  her  a 
situation,  and  she  lived  honestly  and  respectably  for  years,  and  wished 
to  emigrate.     Of  course  she  answered  ^  Yes '  to  that  question,  and  was 
refused  the  Grovemment  help.     If,  in  such  a  case,  it  was  certified  by 
an  aid  society  that  she  had  lived  respectably  and  done  well,  she  might 
then  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  free  emigration.   He  thought  it  devolved 
on  the  Grovemment  to  see  to  the  formation  of  such  societies  in  the 
colonies  to  take  the  prisoners  in  hand  on  their  arriving  there.     There 
was  the  greatest  reluctance  in  the  colonies  to  receiving  anything  in  the 
shape  of  prisoners.     He  was  glad  to  hear  of  the  formation  of  the  aid 
society  for  Roman  Catholics.     And  when  the  Prison  Gate  Mission  was 
refused   r^stration,  he  was  happy  to  be  the  agent  in  forming  a 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society  for  Protestant  Discharged  Prisoners,  male  and 
female.     This  society  was  now  registered.     And  he  expected  good 
from  the  operations  of  the  two  societies.    At  the  same  time  it  seemed 
to  him  a  pity  that  we  were  compelled  to  institute  distinctions  of  this 
kind  when  the  great  fact  they  had  to  deal  with  was  the  saving  from 
crime  those  who   in  reality  had  no  religion.     They  were  men  and 
women,  and  they  wanted  to  be  lifled  up  out  of  the  miry  clay  by  some 
one,  no  matter  who  he  was.     If  he  saw  a  man  down,  was  he  to  stop  and 
ask  whether  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic  or  a  Protestant  before  he  helped 
him  ?     His  conscience  was  insulted  by  such  a  suggestion.     The  Prison 
Gate  Mission,  Dublin,  had  passed  3,000  criminal  females  through  their 
hands,  of  whom  about  200  had  been  provided  for.     They  had  been 
provided  with  situations,  sent  to  the  colonies,  returned  to  their  friends, 
or  put  into  institutions.     When  the  ladies  waited  at  the  prison  gate 
they  did  not  ask  whether  the  girl  was  of  one  religion  or  another, 
but,  *  Will  you  accept  the  hand  of  friendship ;  will  you  turn  from 
your  evil  ways,  and  keep  away  from  your  evil  companions  ?    We  will 
do  all  we  can  for  you,  and  give  you  honest  work  and  pay  you  a  little.' 
In  some  cases  the  ladies  had  taken  the  girls  into  their  own  service  as 
domestic  servants,  and  some  of  them  were  now  employed  in  Dublin. 
And  while  the  greatest  moral  reformation  had  been  accomplished,  any- 
thing bordering  on  proselytism  had  been  scrupulously  avoided. 

The  Hon.  the  Recorder  op  Dublin  said  he  had  adjourned  hia 
cooirt  in  order  to  attend  this  meeting,  not  to  speak  at  it,  but  to  obtain 
information  on  the  subject  of  greatest  difiiculty  with  which  the  oriminai 
judges  in  Dublin  had  to  deal,  viz.  the  immense  proportion  of  habitual 
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crinuDals  with  whom  the  reformatory  sjstem  of  our  prisons  had  na 
practical  reforming  effect.  As  the  Prison  Gate  Mission  had  been  men- 
tioned,  he  took  the  opportunity  to  saj  a  word  respecting  a  misconcep- 
tion to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  He  had  taken  the  chair  at  the 
first  public  meeting  of  that  agency,  and  more  than  once  since ;  with 
some  hesitation  lest  his  support  of  a  work  managed  by  pressure  of  hi& 
own  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  might  be  misunderstood  by  hia 
Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects,  but  he  had  then  stated  explicitly  as  he 
now  did,  that  any  support  which  he  could  give  was  rendered  simply  be- 
cause it  was  one  of  the  only  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  in  the  city,  and 
one  undertaking  a  work  most  sorely  needed,  and  that  on  the  very  same 
ground  he  should  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  support  a  Roman  Catholic 
organisation  having  similar  objects,  should  his  inconsiderable  aid  be 
asked  for  it.  As  to  the  need  of  agencies  in  Dublin  for  dealing  with 
discharged  prisoners  with  the  view  of  raising  them  from  lives  of 
crime,  he  might  state  that  last  year  the  crime  in  Dublin  was  equal  to 
that  in  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Ireland,  including  the  cities.  This  year 
the  proportion  had  fallen,  owing  to  the  increase  in  rural  crime,  but  still 
we  were  debited  in  Dublin  with  one-third  of  the  offences  of  the  entire- 
island.  As  to  habitual  criminality,  the  Judges  at  the  Comnussion  and 
the  Recorder  had  frequently  to  d^  with  such  a  case  as  this :  a  person 
whose  years  were  still  not  more  than  thirty  to  thirty-five,  who  had 
passed  already  eighteen  of  these  in  prison — b^:inning  in  childhood  with 
five  years  in  a  reformatory,  followed  successively  by  sentences  of  one 
year,  five  years,  and  seven  years  as  the  gaol  records  at  each  recurring 
trial  showed  the  habituality  of  crime.  Why  was  this  ?  The  man  had 
been  each  time  discharged  to  the  scenes  of  his  former  criminality^ 
amongst  his  old  associates,  with  everything  to  make  a  return  to  evil 
easy,  and  a  persistence  in  well-doing  difficult;  thus  real  reformation  was 
next  to  imposable.  The  Congress  programme  proposed,  as  one  of  the 
special  subjects  for  discussion,  the  advisability  of  confining  an  habitiial 
prisoner  to  prison  until  he  should  become  reformed.  This  reminded  him 
of  a  schoolfellow  in  the  old  time,  whose  mother  enjoined  him  not  to  ga 
into  the  water  till  he  knew  how  to  swim.  In  gaol  there  is  an  enforced 
respectability,  a  reformation  more  or  less  real ;  he  did  not  believe  that 
the  prisoners,  who  told  the  governor  or  prison  chaplain  they  were  re- 
formed, and  who  appeared  to  be  so,  were  necessarily  hypocrites ;  the 
real  question  was,  Would  the  reformation  stand  the  test  of  a  discharge 
into  the  streets  ?  Would  this  man  or  woman  sink  or  swim  when  dis- 
charged upon  the  sea  of  life  without  the  moral  corks  of  enforced  punc- 
tually, enforced  industry,  enforced  sobriety  and  cleanliness?  Too 
often  the  evil  spirit  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  the  man,  his  inner  nature 
seems  empty,  swept,  and  garnished,  he  goes  about  seeking  rest  and  finds 
none ;  at  last  he  takes  to  himself  seven  devils  more  wicked  than  him- 
self, and  his  last  state  is  worse  than  the  first.  The  recurrence  of  such 
cases  had  led  him,  the  Recorder,  long  since  to  regard  a  return  to  some 
system  of  deportation  as  most  to  be  wished  for.  Transportation,  or  the 
deportation  to  penal  settlements,  had  been  practically  abolished,  owing 
almost  entirely  to  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Colonies ;  but  the  Commit-^ 
tees  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  1856  and  1857,  whose  reports  were 
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the  immediate  precursor  of  the  Penal  Servitude  Acta,  both,  strangely 
enough,  stroDghr  advocated  the  retention  of  transportation  as  the  very 
best  system  both  of  deterrence  and  reformation.  But  whilst  a  return 
to  this  as  previously  existing  may  be  impossible,  is  it  impossible  to 
devise  some  methods  whereby,  through  the  mutual  action  of  the  Secre- 

Sfor  the  colonies,  the  colo^iial  Governors  and  prison  authorities, 
the  Home  prison  authorities,  and  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies,  the 
colonial  fields  so  needing  human  habitants  may  again  be  made  produc- 
tive for  the  labour  and  true  reformation  of  our  criminals  ?  Could  not 
the  industrial  education  in  our  prisons  at  home  be  conducted  with  a 
view  to  the  deportation  to  the  colonies  of  such  as  might  prove  fitting 
for  and  worthy  of  it  ?  If,  instead  of  putting  the  men  to  treadmill,  shot 
^rill,  or-  other  absurd  and  unproductive  labour,  or  on  the  other 
hand  to  trades  in  which  they  would  compete  with  honest  artisans,  they 
were  turned  to  things  which  would  make  them  useful  and  welcome  in 
the  colonies,  such  a  system  as  he  foreshadowed  might  not  be  so  imprac- 
ticable; road  making,  bridge  building,  the  mending  of  agricultural 
implements  for  the  men,  whilst  the  women  should  be  taught  to  be  farm 
servants,  and  to  manage  a  dairy  and  kitchen  garden,  and  other  things 
which  would  make  them  also  acceptable  to  the  settlers.  He  would 
wish  to  mention  one  or  two  specimens  from  the  evidence  before  the 
Parliamentary  (Committees  in  1856-57.  Mr.  Marsh,  a  gentleman  of 
large  estate  in  Australia,  a  witness  before  the  Lords'  Committee,  said : 
'After  the  compromise  we  feel  bound  in  honour  to  oppose  transporta- 
tion ;  at  the  same  time,  as  an  abstract  question  I  think  there  is  nothing 
so  desirable  as  convict  labour,  particularly  the  assignment  system,  if  it 
were  properly  managed.'  Mr.  Howell,  a  magistrate  of  New  South 
Wales,  speaking  of  urban  convicts  from  the  old  countiy,  told  the  Lords 
emphatically,  '  They  were  the  best  description  of  labourers  that  we 
had ;  what  was  termed  '^  an  old  hand  *'  was  worth  two  freemen  who 
had  just  come  to  the  colony.  I  have  found  a  London  pickpocket  as 
useful  a  man  as  any  that  we  have  had ;  his  intellect  is  sharpened,  and 
it  is  astonishing  how  he  adapts  himself  to  circumstances.'  In  1806  the 
Recorder  of  Dublin  had  sentenced  a  woman  to  transportation.  She 
took  her  child  with  her,  and  seventy  years  afler  the  child  died  a  million- 
aire. He  had  rather  got  a  lecture  for  not  more  frequently  sentencing 
prisoners  to  this  new  system  of  police  supervision.  That  system  might 
work  well  in  England  at  present,  and  might  also  work  in  Ireland  when 
the  supplemental  scheme  which  Mr.  Crof ton  had  foreshadowed  was  in- 
troduced, but  at  present  police  supervision  was  useless  for  this  reason. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  police  should  get  situations  for  these  people. 
The  avenues  of  labour  were  now  overcharged,  and  the  employment  of 
A  criminal  would  be  laughed  at  if  proposed  at  a  time  when  even  honest 
people  of  good  character  were  often  unable  to  obtain  work«  He  heartily 
sympathised  with  the  Papers.  In  his  opinion  there  was  no  more  noble 
work  than  that  of  bringing  back  a  £illen  human  being  to  the  paths  of 
honesty  and  the  right. 

The  Chairman  (Dr.  Mouat)  said  no  one  could  more  cordially  ac- 
knowledge the  value  of  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  than  he  did.  He  did  not 
know  much  about  their  working,  but  had  been  himself  a  Prisonera'  Aid 
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Society  in  the  great  city  in  which  he  had  lived,  and  had  probably  given 
more  aid  to  discharged  prisoners  than  any  other  person.  An  officer 
of  the  prison  there,  who  never  forgot  a  face,  said  that  out  of  one  hun- 
-dred  who  went  to  the  prison  only  ten  returned.  A  man  would  often 
object  to  police  supervision  who  would  not  object  to  supervision  by  a 
^aodety. 

Mr.  Cbofton  (Dublin)  said  he  would  like  to  refer  to  the  question 
of  Battery  House,  Winchester.  If  Dr.  Bamardo  would  write  to  the 
superintendent  he  would  find  that  the  women  were  employed  as  domestic 
servants.  Evidence  had  been  taken  on  the  subject  of  police  supervision, 
and  thirteen  out  of  sixteen  Aid  Societies'  agents  expressed  themselves 
in  favour  of  it.  If  a  man  or  a  woman  were  punished  for  crime  more 
than  once,  on  the  subsequent  occasions  they  should  not  be  punished,  as 
seemed  to  be  recommended  by  the  Recorder,  for  the  value  of  the  article 
•stolen,  which  might  be  small,  but  for  the  persistence  in  crime.  If  a 
coimtry  could  be  found  which  would  accept  our  criminal  population — 

The  Chairman  said  he  knew  a  country  where  they  could  send  them 
for  the  next  fifteen  years  where  there  would  be  no  objection. 

The  Recorder  :  The  Committees  of  Lords  and  Commons  both  sup- 
ported the  continuance  of  the  system. 

Mr.  Cbofton  said  if  the  habitual  crime  of  Dublin  was  so  great,  it 
-was  evidence  that  the  Recorder  had  failed,  and  it  was  worth  while  con- 
sidering if  the  system  in  vogue  in  Gloucestershire  should  not  now  be 
given  a  fair  trial. 

Mr.  Murray  Browne  (Chester),  after  expressing  in  strong  terms  his 
regret  that  he  was  precluded  from  replying  to  the  speech  of  the  Re- 
corder, from  which  he  totally  dissented,  said  that  if  it  were  true  as 
alleged  that  police  hunted  prisoners  down  in  a  reckless  way  the  aid 
societies  would  surely  hear  of  it.  Instead  of  this  being  the  case  he 
could  scarcely  recall  a  case  of  complaint  by  an  ex-prisoner  that  the 
police  were  hard  on  him.  He  had,  however,  known  many  cases  in 
which  the  police  had  volimtarily  given  a  great  deal  of  help  to  ex- 
prisoners.  In  the  force  there  were  many  kind-hearted  men  ready  and 
•willing  to  help  the  prisoners  when  they  came  out.  As  to  the  super- 
Tision  of  ex-prisoners,  it  would  of  course  be  delegated  not  to  the  first 
constable  they  would  come  across,  but  to  selected  men  fit  for  the  work. 
Dr.  Bamardo  seemed  to  think  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  work  for 
ex-prisoners,  because  employers  of  labour  were  not  philanthropists.  In 
practice,  however,  work  was  found  for  ex-prisoners,  not  because  em- 
ployers of  labour  were  philanthropists,  but  because  they  were  men  of 
business,  who  took  men  who  could  do  the  kind  of  work  which  was 
wanted  without  special  regard  to  their  moral  character  (except  in  cases 
of  special  trust).  Sometimes,  too,  ex-prisoners  were  willing  to  work  a 
little  cheaper  than  others.  English  experience  undoubtedly  was  that, 
as  a  rule,  work  could  be  found  for  men  who  were  able  and  willing  to 
do  it.  As  to  fear  of  proselytising  few  things  would  surprise  him  more 
than  to  hear  of  an  Aid  Society  attempting  to  proselytise  prisoners 
4ipplying  to  it.  In  Liverpool,  for  example,  there  was  no  man  to  whom 
he  looked  for  help  more  than  to  the  Roman  Catholic  chaplain,  Father 
Nugent — as  noble  a  man  as  any  in  the  city.     Mr.  Murray  Browne  then 
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made  an  earnest  appeal  to  &ose  present,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Dublin  generally,  to  start  a  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  there.  If  the 
religious  difficulty  could  be  got  over  in  no  other  way,  let  them  have 
two  societies,  one  for  each  persuasion.  It  was  admitted  that  the 
amount  of  crime  in  Dublin  was  monstrous,  and,  however  they  might 
differ  upon  other  points,  they  were  all  agreed  as  to  the  value  of  aid 
societies.  Personally  he  should  be  happy  to  help  in  such  a  work  in 
any  way  he  could ;  but  he  was  not  a  Dublin  man.  Would  no  one  put 
his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  ? 


INDETERMINATE   SENTENCES. 


Is  it  desirable  that  Persons  convicted  of  serious  Offences,  in-- 
stead  of  being  sentenced  to  Cor^finement  for  definite  Periods, 
should  remain  in  Prison  until  reformed?  By  Professor 
Feancis  Wayland,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Social  Science  Association. 

THE  theory  of  *  intermediate  sentences,'  as  distinguished 
from  'time  sentences,'  is  carried  into  eiFect  at  the 
State  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  New  York,  where  persons  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty,  convicted  of  felony  (their 
first  offence),  are  confined  for  treatment  As  persons  mentally 
diseased  are  restrained  until  their  sanity  is  restored ;  as  per- 
sons physically  diseased  are  detained  in  a  hospital  until  they 
are  cured;  in  like  manner  (it  is  argued)  persons  who  are 
criminally  diseased  should  be  confined  until  they  are  morally 
reformed.  And  as  this  principle  does  not  apply  to  those  who 
are  chronically  insane  or  diseased,  so  it  should  not  apply  to 
chronic  criminals.  Therefore,  as  we  have  said,  the  treatment 
at  the  Reformatory  is  limited  to  those  who  have  been  convicted 
of  a  first  offence. 

The  prisoner,  when  brought  to  the  Reformatory,  is  sub- 
mitted to  a  long  and  searching  examination  at  the  hands  of  the 
superintendent,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  his  antecedents,  so 
far  as  they  bear  upon  his  ancestry,  parentage,  education,  habits, 
associates,  temperament,  tendencies,  moral  history,  &c.  The 
truth  of  his  answers  is  always  tested  by  competent  and  trust- 
worthy witnesses. 

The  new  comer  at  once  enters  the  second  or  *  neutral '  grade. 
This  is  a  probationary  state,  in  which  the  prisoner  has  an  op- 
portunity to  establish  his  character.  The  cells  for  this  grade 
are  large,  plainly  furnished,  and  comfortable.  No  prison  garb 
is  worn.  Good  food  is  served  in  a  common  dining-room,  where 
twelve  are  seated  at  a  table,  and  where,  under  the  inspection 
of  prison  officials,  the  strictest  decorum  is  maintained.     For 
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about  ten  hours  daily  the  prisoners  labour  together  in  large 
workshops,  the  industries  being  mainlj  brushmakingand  hollow- 
ware  casting.  A  considerable  force  is  also  detailed  for  cooking, 
washing,  cobbling,  tailoring,  &c. 

During  five  evenings  of  each  week  all  the  prisoners 
assemble  in  the  schoolroom  for  instruction,  which  is  given  by 
several  selected  teachers.  Not  unfrequently  they  listen  to  a 
lecture  on  some  subject  of  scientific,  or  moral,  or  social  interest. 
There  are  also  Sabbath  services,  of  course  undenominational, 
conducted  by  some  clergyman  residing  in  the  town. 

Each  prisoner  of  the  second  class  receives  marks — Ist^  for 
deportment;  2nd,  for  industry  while  at  work;  3rd,  for  pro- 
ficiency in  study.  If,  during  six  consecutive  months,  he  has 
obtained  the  best  marks  in  these  three  departments,  he  is  pro- 
moted to  the  first  class. 

Members  of  this  grade  are  clothed  in  a  neat  uniform ;  are 
placed  in  large,  well-lighted,  and  cheerful  rooms ;  take  their 
meals  in  an  apartment  by  themselves,  having  the  same  fare 
which  is  given  to  subordinate  officials ;  have  (within  the  walls) 
increased  freedom  of  speech  and  movement,  and  are  employed 
as  clerks,  book-keepers,  turnkeys,  instructors,  &c. 

If,  however,  prisoners  of  the  second  class  violate  prison 
r^ulations,  thus  showing  vicious  inclinations,  or  habits  of 
wmul  disobedience,  they  are  degraded  to  the  third  class.  Those 
who  become  members  of  this  'convict'  grade  are  strictly 
separated  from  those  of  the  first  and  second  class ;  eat  in  their 
cells,  which  are  scantily  furnished  (without  any  of  the  comforts 
which  are  accorded  to  the  second  class),  and,  generally,  are 
subjected  to  the  ordinary  discipline  of  a  prison.  Only  uniformly 
good  marks,  in  the  three  departments  already  mentioned,  for 
six  consecutive  months,  will  entitle  members  of  third  class  to 
be  restored  to  the  second  class;  and  then,  as  before,  a  satisfac- 
tory probation  of  six  months  is  necessary  before  they  can  be 
admitted  to  the  first  class. 

It  should  be  added,  that  the  same  rule  is  applied  to  those 
members  of  the  first  class  who  fail  to  maintain  the  required 
marks  in  the  three  departments. 

For  serious  misconduct,  the  extreme  punishment  is  the 
solitary  cell  with  a  diet  of  bread  and  water.  Flogging  is 
prohibited. 

Meanwhile  the  treatment  of  each  prisoner  is  individual. 
He  is  visited  at  stated  times  in  his  cell  by  the  accomplished 
superintendent^  (who  has  been  engaged  for  thirty  years  in  the 
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work  of  prison  discipline  and  reform ),  and  receives  such  counsel, 
warning,  instruction^  reproof,  encouragement,  as  the  circum- 
stances of  his  particular  case  seem  to  require.  This  individual 
treatment  is,  of  course,  based  largely  on  what  has  been  already 
ascertained  as  to  the  antecedents  of  the  prisoner,  as  well  as  Ina 
conduct  during  confinement.  Twice  in  each  year  the  Re- 
formatory receives  an  official  visit  from  the  members  of  a  non- 
partisan board  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  and  selected  for  their  intelligence,  experience  in 
dealing  with  the  criminal  class,  and  active  mterest  in  all  matters 
connected  with  prison  reform.  To  these  commissioners  is 
entrusted  the  power  of  determining  what  inmates  of  the  Ke- 
formatory  are  fairly  entitled  to  enlargement  on  parole,  to 
conditional  discharge,  or  to  pardon.  Of  course  ^ey  con- 
sider only  the  cases  of  members  of  the  first  class.  Their 
decision  takes  into  account  a  thorough  and  close  personal 
examination  of  the  prisoner,  and  a  careiul  consideration  of  his 
record  during  confinement.  The  Superintendent  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  but  great  importance 
is  justly  attached  to  his  opinion  in  each  case. 

It  should  be  said  that,  by  law,  the  minimum  duration  of 
imprisonment  is  twelve  months,  and  that  no  prisoner  can  be 
confined  in  the  Reformatory  beyond  the  maximum  term  fixed 
by  Statute  for  the  offence  of  which  he  has  been  convicted. 

The  system  of  ^  Indeterminate  Sentences '  has  been  in  opera- 
tion but  a  few  years — only  four,  I  believe — and  it  may  be  too 
soon  to  pronounce  it  an  unequivocal  success.  Certainly,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  and  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, it  has  thus  far  more  than  justified  all  their  hopes. 
Moreover,  a  visit  to  the  Reformatory,  and  a  painstaking 
examination  of  the  plan  in  all  its  details,  have  converted  many 
avowed  enemies  into  ardent  advocates,  and  confirmed  the  most 
sanguine  anticipations  of  its  friends. 

Note. — The  New  York  Reformatory  is  arranged  for  the 
reception  of  about  five  hundred  inmates.  A  larger  number 
cannot,  in  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent,  be  adequately 
cared  for  in  a  single  institution  of  this  kind.  It  is  believed 
that  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  self-supporting. 
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On  the  Same. 

(  The  Reformatory  School  System  applicable  to  Adult  Criminals.) 

By  A.  Herbbet  Sappobd,  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Westminster  Police  Court. 

THE  Inspector  of  Keformatory  Schools  in  his  last  report  says : 
^  It  has  been  generally  felt  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
the  experiences  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  should  be  utilised.' 
Influenced  by  tlus  feeling,  many  members  of  this  Association 
waited  with  eagerness  for  the  promised  paper  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Social  Science  Association  of  America  upon  the 
experiences  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  its  bold  endeavour 
to  treat  adult  felons  under  the  age  of  thirty^  and  on  their  first 
conviction,  by  simple  reformatory  treatment,  and  upon  the 
system  of  indeterminate  sentences.  Having  been  requested  by 
the  committee  of  this  department,  I  have  also  undertaken  the 
somewhat  difficult  task  of  enlisting  your  consideration,  and 
begging  your  discussion  of  some  points  of  advance  in  the  treat- 
ment and  reformation  of  prisoners  in  which  I  must  of  necessity 
quote  largely  from  the  writings  of  others. 

In  advocating,  as  I  am  about  to  do,  a  further  relaxation  of 
the  bcverity  of  punishment,  I  cannot  but  advert  to  the  fact, 
that  as  countries  advance  in  civilisation  so  the  rigour  of  their 
laws  is  softened.  The  advance  in  this  country  was  slow. 
Beginning  with  the  benefit  of  clergy  at  first  granted  to  peers, 
women,  and  all  persons  only  who  were  able  to  read  and  write, 
it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  that  this  alleviation  of 
our  Draconic  laws  was  extended  to  all.  Gradually  during  the 
eighteenth  century  projects  were  brought  forward  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  prisoners.  In  1778  an  Act  was  passed  to 
provide  penitentiaries  to  be  visited  by  conmiissioners  who  had 
power  to  reward  diligent  and  meritorious  prisoners  by  giving 
them  a  part  of  their  earnings ;  but  the  time  was  not  ripe,  and 
this  beneficial  Act  was  never  carried  into  execution.  It  was  not 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  such  punish- 
ments as  branding,  burning  alive,  slitting  of  nostrils,  and  the 
like  were  removed  from  our  statutes.  In  the  early  part  of  this 
century  the  death  penalty  was  swept  away  for  numerous 
ofiences^  as  a  sample  of  which  we  may  take  the  ^  breaking  down 
the  head  of  a  fish  pond  whereby  fish  may  be  lost'  It  was 
about  this  time  that  the  nation  first  began  to  understand,  in  the 
words  of  Colquhoun,  that  *  crimes  are  not  to  be  diminished  by 
the  dread  of  punishment  in  any  shape.    This  great  desideratum 
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is  only  to  be  attained  by  a  well-regulated  police  calculated  to 
destroy  the  sources  from  whence  evil  propensities  springs  and 
to  remove  the  facilities  by  which  criminality  is  nourished  and 
assisted/  and  that^  in  short,  it  was  better  to  prevent  crimes  than 
punish  them.  Next  transportation  was  abolished,  and  this  was 
followed  by  the  improvement  of  our  convict  establishments. 

In  the  year  1854,  after  considerable  difficulties  had  been 
surmounted,  and  thanks,  I  believe,  to  the  unwearying  energy 
of  Mr.  Barwick  Baker  and  the  late  Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  t£e 
reformatory  schools  were  legalised.  ^ 

In  1856,  when  I  was  first  appointed,  I  found  thatmany  magis- 
trates considered  the  reformatory  system  a  very  doubtful  experi- 
ment. At  that  time  in  one  of  the  eleven  courts  of  the  metropolis, 
it  was  a  common  thing  for  batches  of  three  or  four  children 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  to  be  brought  up  for  picking,  or 
attempting  to  pick,  pockets.  I  have  seen  twelve  or  fifteen  such 
children  so  charged  in  one  day.  There  were  then  professional 
trainers  of  young  thieves.  Now,  partly  owing  as  I  believe  to 
the  milder  treatment  of  young  offenders,  and  quit«  as  much  to 
the  able  administration  of  the  Elementary  Education  Acts, 
juvenile  pickpockets  are  almost  unknown,  and  the  professional 
trainer  cannot  be  found.  I  believe  that  it  is  now  time  to 
extend  similar  provisions  to  adults. 

In  the  very  remarkable  paper  read  by  Mr.  Z.  R.  Brock- 
way,  Superintendent  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory  Prison  of 
New  York,  before  the  American  Social  Science  Association  in 
1880,  Criminals  are  divided  into  classes : — 

^  1.  Those  who,  from  infirm  physical  constitution,  or  weak 
mind,  or  impotent  moral  faculties,  become  mendicants,  and  live 
by  such  occupations  as  tend  to  engage  them  in  affrays  and 
serious  violations  of  law  either -as  principals  or  participants. 

*  2.  Those  who  are  usually  industrious  but  are  engaged  in 
such  pursuits  for  a  living,  menial  or  otherwise,  as  yields  a  bare 
subsistence,  leaving  for  them  only  the  coarser  sensual  in- 
dulgences to  relieve  at  all  the  drudgery  of  their  lives. 

*  3.  Those  who,  for  living  with  such  excitements  as  they 
desire,  deliberately  pursue  a  vicious  course  until  they  are 
caught,  and  compelled  to  desist  by  the  constraints  of  custody.' 

Now,  the  greater  number  of  such  offenders  have  only  had 
the  hard  side  of  life,  and  when  it  is  remembered  how  a  touch 
of  kindliness  of  manner  will  affect  even  the  most  depraved 
criminal,  may  we  not  hope  that  a  reformatory  and  kindly  treat* 
ment  may  have  as  good  an  effect  on  adults  as  it  has  had  with 
juvenile  offenders  ?  I  am  influenced  by  no  mere  sentiment :  my 
experience  of  twenty-five  years  constantly  among  the  criminal 
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<das8es  will  acquit  me  of  that;  and  I  entirely  concur  with 
Captain  Maconochie^  ^  that  a  criminal  should  be  treated  by 
law  as  a  man  is  dealt  with  by  society  who  from  his  indolence^ 
prodigality^  or  imprudence  has  fallen  into  adversity.  He  is  left 
to  work  his  way  out  of  the  unhappy  position  in  which  he  has 
placed  himself;  and  thus  should  a  criminal  be  left  to  struggle ; 
only  that  as  his  misconduct  is  graver  than  that  of  the  indolent 
and  the  prodigal^  so  must  his  adversity  be  more  profound,  and 
his  Bufferings,  for  his  own  sake  and  that  of  the  community,  be 
more  severe. 

But,  the  present  mode  of  punishment  by  short  imprison- 
ments with  scanty  food  for  the  first  offences,  and  with  hard 
labour  of  a  nature  which  (being  productive  of  good  neither  to 
the  criminal  nor  to  the  nation)  must  appear  to  the  offender  as 
vindictive,  has  none  of  these  essentials.  The  labour  imposed 
should  be  productive.  Labour  and  reform  generally  so  hand 
in  hand,  and  it  is  upon  this  principle  that  America  nas  ex* 
perimented  with  success  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  on  their 
&:st  conviction,  and  under  the  age  of  thirty  years.  How  the 
work  has  been  done,  and  how  well,  the  following  extract  from 
Mr.  Brockway's  valuable  paper  will  show : — 

*Our  own  State,'  says  Mr.  Brockway^  *  having  in  1877  en- 
acted a  law  relating  to  ^e  Elmira  Reformatory,  which,  though 
imposing  indefinite  rather  than  indeterminate  sentences,  still 
embodies  the  principle  of  the  full  idea,  I  am  able  to  speak  of 
the  value  of  the  system  as  a  disciplinary  and  reformative  a^ent 
/for  only  the  brief  period  of  the  law  of  course),  but,  nevertheless, 
irom  administering  it,  and  after  an  observation  of  its  practical 
effects. 

^  The  law  gives  discretionary  power  to  courts  of  record  to 
commit  to  the  reformatory —instead  of  the  State  prisons — 
young  felons,  Jirst  offenders^  who  are  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  thirty  years ;  the  court  not  to  fix  or  determine  the 
period  of  imprisonment*  The  managers  of  the  reformatory 
may  release  at  any  date  not  beyond  the  expiration  of  the 
maxiTTminn  term  for  which  the  prisoner  might  have  been  sent  to 
the  State  prison.  The  managers  have  power  during  the  period 
of  legal  custody  to  conditionally  release,  and  in  case  of  a  viola- 
tion of  the  conditions  of  release,  to  re-arrest  and  return  to  the 
confines  of  the  reformatory.  The  managers  are  required  to 
adopt  a  '^  mark  system,"  showing  the  progress  or  absence  of  it 
in  each  man.  They  must  make  a  quarterly  record  of  this,  and 
a  semi-annual  statement  of  it  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  They 
must  meet  at  least  twice  a  year  to  see  personally  the  men,  and 
decide  upon  the  parole  or  release  of  any.  The  probable  influence 
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of  this  plan  upon  reformation  may  be  more  apparent  when  it  i» 
known  that  82  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  the  reformatory  have 
pleaded  guilty  before  the  courts^  and  that  (under  the  law)  they 
are  conveyed  from  the  place  of  conviction  to  the  place  of 
confinement  by  an  officer  of  the  prison  selected  for  that  purpose. 

'  Upon  the  arrival  of  an  inmate  at  Elmira,  always  under 
charge  of  the  transfer  officer  of  the  reformatory^  and  after  a 
night's  rest^  he  is  photographed^  and^  at  the  convenience  of 
the  superintendent^  is  subjected  to  a  long,  searching^  and 
instructive  examination. 

*  The  enquiry  covers  a  large  field — the  family,  the  ancestors, 
the  occupation  of  the  parents,  their  habits,  the  habits  of  the 
prisoner,  his  literacy  or  the  reverse,  his  own  habits  as  to  occu* 
pation,  industry,  regularity  of  performance  and  residence,  his 
physical  health  and  its  grade  of  quality  as  among  men,  the 
natural  capabilities  of  his  mind,  and  present  education  or  un«-^ 
development,  and,  so  far  as  may  be,  his  moral  state.  Upon 
this  examination  an  estimate  is  made,  and  a  plan  of  discipline 
or  treatment  prescribed.  The  new  comer  is  instructed  as  to 
the  plan  of  the  institution,  and  the  best  way  of  availing  him- 
self of  its  benefits.  After  a  bath  and  a  surgical  inspection  he 
is  clothed  and  assigned  to  work,  according  to  the  indications  of 
the  special  case.  He  is  now  classed  in  the  second  or  neutral 
grade  of  inmates.  By  any  misdemeanour  he  may  fall  into  the 
third  or  convict  grade ;  or,  by  cheerful  good  behaviour  through 
six  continuous  months,  he  is  entitled  to  promotion  to  the  fiiBt 
grade.  This  second  or  neutral  grade  exhibits  nothing  of  the 
convict  character:  no  hair-cropping,  no  lock^step  marching. 
It  is  a  probationary  grade ;  in  it  the  new-comer  makes  a  reputa- 
tion. He  may  fall,  he  may  rise.  In  the  third  or  convict 
grade,  the  discipline  is  substantially  that  of  an  ordinary  State 
prison.  Strict  separation  from  the  upper  grades  at  marching, 
meals,  assemblies,  and  at  night,  shaving,  enforced  lock-step 
marches,  and  silence.  In  the  first  grade  the  privileges  are  but 
little  le^  than  those  enjoyed  by  cadets  in  a  military  school. 
Good  rooms,  good  dietary  and  table  furniture,  freedom  of  touch 
and  motion,  and,  by-and-by,  parole  enlargement  or  conditional 
discharge.  The  estimate  by  which  these  pupils  rise  or  fall^ 
gain  or  lose  standing,  is  threefold :  (1 )  deportment ;  (2)  industrial 
proficiency  ;  (3)  literary  or  intellectual  growth.  An  account  i* 
kept  in  the  office  books,  and  every  inmate  has  his  own  pass* 
book,  which  (as  in  banks)  is  written  up  for  his  information  once 
a  month. 

^  The  industries  are  chiefly  brush-making  and  hollow-ware 
castings,  and  fitting,  tinning,  and  enamelling  iron.     There  is  no 
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lettiiig  of  labour  to  contractors — of  course  the  domestic  work  of 
the  institution.  Cooking,  washing,  tailoring,  cobbling,  &c.,  is 
performed  by  quite  a  company  of  the  regular  inmates,  and 
quite  a  number  are  engaged  in  duties  semi-official,  as  subalterns 
haying  to  do  with  the  routine  and  government  of  the  establish* 
ment. 

'  The  school  is  organised  and  graded  by  a  crop  of  approved 
teachers,  selected  from  the  schools  of  Elmira,  and  a  course  of 
scientific  instruction  by  lectures  is  maintained.  The  school- 
rooms, and  especially  the  large  lecture-room,  are  bright  and 
very  attractive.  Instruction  is  given  by  nine  selected  teachers. 
Proficiency  in  study  is  ascertained  by  monthly  written  exami- 
nations, and  upon  it  depends  in  some  degree  the  duration  of 
the  inmate's  detention.  This  motive  serves  to  arouse  the  dullest 
intellect.  Complaints  of  inaccuracy  or  injustice  are  freely  and 
cheerfully  listened  to  by  the  superintendent,  an  appeal  from 
his  decisions  may  be  taken  to  the  managers,  and  in  extreme 
cases  the  question  and  the  evidence  are  heard  by  a  jury  of 
first  grade  prisoners  who  find  a  verdict.  Enlargement  on 
parole  is  ordered,  or  authorised,  by  the  managers  at  their 
quarterly  meetings.  A  very  comfortable  hospital  is  provided 
for  the  sick.  The  hospital  beds  are  for  the  most  part  un- 
occupied, and  the  death-rate  is  extremely  small.  Religious 
ministration  is  provided  by  the  lecturer  for  Protestants,  and 
for  Catholics,  by  clergymen  resident  in  Elmira.  The  prisoners 
do  not  show  the  dogged,  sullen,  driven  look  sometimes  met  in 
the  penitentiaries.  They  work  with  a  will  under  the  stimulus 
of  the  natural,  healthy  motive,  something  to  gain-  The  first 
ofiender  entering  here  is  at  once  put  upon  a  course  calculated 
to  conserve  his  self-respect,  cultivate  his  self-control,  industrial 
efficiency  and  intellectual  growth.  Passing  through  the  grades 
with  a  gradual  relaxation  of  restraints,  he  is  finally  tested  by  a 
period  of  parole,  and  then,  when  really  installed  in  the  current 
of  healthful  society  and  business,  he  receives  his  absolute  release. 

The  present  number  of  inmates  (March  1881)  is    .     .     710 

Domiciled  within  the  Reformatory 500 

In  legal  custody,  but  on  parole 210 

Total 710 

The  grade  status  of  the  500  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 

^  In  the  neutral  grade,  before  described,  225,  or  45  per 
centum ;  and  in  the  third  or  convict  grade,  twelve  and  eight- 
tenths  per  centum.  The  whole  number  released  on  parole  has 
been  307,  of  which  number  97,  having  performed  satisfactorily 
for  the  parole  period  of  six  months  or  more,  are  absolutely 
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released.  The  remaining  210,8tillin  legal  custodj,  are  at  present 
situated  as  follows^  viz. :  152  are  in  correspondence  and  doing 
well;  18  have  ceased  correspondence,  one-half  at  least  are 
estimated  as  doing  well,  and  the  other  half  have  probably  left 
the  State;  11  have  voluntarily  returned  sick  or  out  of  situa- 
tions to  be  relocated  by  the  superintendent ;  2  died  while  on 
parole;  21  were  brought  in  for  violating  their  parole,  but 
without  crime ;  while  3  were  brought  in  having  been  charged 
with  crime  but  not  convicted;  3  absconded.  The  average 
period  of  detention  within  the  reformatory  of  those  who  have 
been  paroled  is  nineteen  months.  There  are  no  statistics 
showing  satisfactorily  the  conduct  of  ciiminals  released  from 
the  State  prisons  at  the  expiration  of  their  definite  sentence. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  of  those  confined  here  on  definite 
sentence,  who  were  committed  previous  to  the  new  law  and 
discharged  at  the  expiration  of  their  term,  some  have  since  been 
received  into  the  State  prisons  for  crime,  while  it  cannot  as  yet 
be  ascertained  that  any  of  our  men  so  paroled  have  been  so 
received. 

'  The  statistics  as  to  the  307  released  show,  beyond  peradven- 
ture,  that  society  has  to-day  sooA  protection  against  all  but 
twelve — namely,  the  one-half  of  the  18  who  ceased  their  corre- 
spondence, and  the  3  who  absconded.  If  to  the  present  number 
imprisoned  there  be  added  the  remaining  295,  it  gives  795 
young  felons  held  under  restraint  and  training.  If  t£is  system 
of  sentence,  well  administered,  is  applied  to  the  prisoners  of  a 
State  where  public  sentiment  is  enlightened  and  reasouably 
pure,  a  veritable  and  observable  preventive  of  crime  will  be  had.' 

I  have  not  attempted  to  express  any  opinion  upon  the 
question  of  indeterminate  sentences,  a  point  upon  which  Mr. 
Brockway  evidently  feels  strongly.  It  seemed  to  me  that  as 
in  reformatories  offenders  can  be  released  on  licence,  it  was  not 
essential  to  the  system  or  to  the  special  consideration  of  the 
subject  of  this  Paper.  One  especial  advantage  of  the  Elmira 
regulations  appears  to  be  that  the  treatment  is  peculiar  to  the 
offender.  Another  is,  that  sentences  frequently  passed  without 
a  full,  or  indeed  any,  knowledge  of  the  past  history  of  the 
offender  are  by  this  system  somewhat  modified.  It  may  be 
said  in  this  connexion  that  generally  a  remand  is  granted,  and 
that  the  police  institute  enquiries.  As  a  rule,  I  find  those 
enquiries  very  unsatisfactory.  The  ordinary  constable  is  quite 
content  that  he  has  done  an  offender  full  justice  when  he  states 
*  There  is  nothing  known  against  him,  your  worship.'  At 
Elmira  a  criminal  is  treated  as  suffering  from  a  disease.  Who 
would  think  of  treating  lunatics  all  upon  one  system  ?     And 
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jet,  in  my  humble  judgment,  crime  is  a  species  of  insanity,  and 
that  in  many  cases  a  yery  narrow  line  divides  crime  from 
lunacy.  We  still  want  more  of  the  reformatory^  and  less  of  the 
deterrent  system  in  the  treatment  of  criminals.  What  the 
deterrent  system  is  will  be  best  expressed  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
May^  the  able  Governor  of  the  General  Prison  for  Scotland : 
*  The  prisoners  have  learnt  to  believe  that  society  has  from 
selfish  and  vindictive  motives  subjected  them  to  cruelty  and 
degradation  in  excess  of  what  was  their  due,  and  they  owe  to 
it  a  debt  of  revenge,  and  therefore,  when  set  at  liberty,  carry 
away  with  them  a  cherished  hatred  of  their  fellow-man,  and 
the  laws  made  for  his  protection.  At  the  same  time,  in  the 
convict  prison,  there  has  been  produced,  as  in  purer  and  more 
brilliant  minds,  scintillations  of  ingenuity,  but  of  a  perverted 
kind — ^it  has  been  a  college  to  them,  to  prey  more  voraciously 
than  ever  on  society,  yet  set  the  laws  at  defiance.' 

Keformatory  schools  have  efiected  a  noble  change  among 
the  young  criminals.  Yet  there  has  been  no  increase  of  these 
schools  since  1864.  The  character  of  the  children  admitted, 
says  the  inspector,  has  changed  for  the  better  since  the  early 
days  of  the  movement ;  and  let  us  trust  that  if  the  experiment 
so  successfully  begun  be  extended,  the  results  may  be  similar. 
In  conclusion,  let  me  apologise  to  the  section  for  the  haste  in 
which  this  Paper  has  been  written,  and  express  the  hope  that 
at  the  next  Congress  our  friends  from  America  will  place  the 
matter  in  a  far  stronger  light  before  you. 
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The  Chaibm AN  (Dr.  Mouat)  naid  that  the  Papers  developed  a  view 
<of  the  question  of  priaon  labour  as  a  means  of  reformation  which  coidd 
not  be  accepted  without  much  more  experience  and  consideration  than 
had  yet  been  devoted  to  it.  It  sapped  the  very  foundation  of  his 
belief,  baaed  on  a  long  experience,  that  it  was  the  certainty,  and  neither 
the  severity  nor  any  other  condition  advocated,  which  rendered  punish- 
ments deterrent.  The  oldest  criminals  are  invariably  the  most 
iiccomplished  hypocrites,  and  the  least  frequent  breakers  of  prison  rules, 
with  which  most  of  them  possess  a  perfect  acquaintance ;  hence  he  had 
always  regarded  their  good  conduct  in  gaol  as  a  thoroughly  unreli- 
able test  of  reformation.  In  all  cases  where  repeated  breaches  of  dis- 
cipline, with  or  without  apparent  reason,  showed  something  radically 
wrong  in  the  individual,  it  was  desirable  carefully  to  note  his  mental 
state,  congenital  or  acquired,  and  it  would  be  found  unerringly  that 
where  hereditary  tendencies  to  mental  defects  existed  so  there  was  evi- 
dent congenital  malformation.  The  treatment  advocated  and  carried  out 
by  Dr.  Ashe  at  Dundrum  would  alone  reclaim  such  unhappy  beings. 
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This  waa  evidentlj  the  view  now  taken  by  Sir  Edmund  DuCane  and 
his  associates  of  this  all-important  matter,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Chairman  it  was  the  right  view.  He  gave  several  illustrations  from 
his  personal  experience  in  proof  of  this  contention. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ace  (Laughton)  was  of  opinion  that  medical  men  had 
not  paid  suficient  attention  to  cases  to  decide  whether  thej  were  cri- 
minals or  not.  He  believed  in  •  the  great  hypocrisy  of  some  of  the 
prisoners,  and  that  some  of  the  chaplains  were  greatly  imposed  upon. 
In  order  to  have  that  looked-f  or  success  in  the  classification  of  prisoners 
of  that  kind,  it  was  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  superior  officers,  espe- 
cially those  who  had  to  do  with  convicts,  that  they  should  possess  great 
powers  of  discrimination  of  character. 

Mr.  Tallage  (London)  said  that,  according  to  Dr.  Hancock's  official 
statistics,  out  of  23,000  committed  last  year,  5,293  had  been  committed 
over  ten  times.  When  such  things  as  that  occurred  he  was  of  opinion 
that  very  many  of  the  sentences  had  failed.  He  did  not  for  one  advo- 
cate keeping  prisoners  in  gaol  till  they  were  reformed.  But  this  was 
a  very  different  thing  from  indeterminate  sentences,  or  sentences  of 
restraint  or  supervision  until  reformation  ensued.  In  his  opinion 
the  report  from  Elmira  in  America  was  unsatisfactory.  It  was  evident 
that  many  of  the  prisoners  had  gone  to  other  States,  and  we  had  no 
details  of  their  cases.  And  about  a  dozen  others  of  the  Elmira  men 
had  voluntarily  returned  thither  in  the  year.  He  did  not  think  that 
prisons  should  be  thus  made  attractive,  because  that  would  be  doing  a 
great  injury  to  outside  society.  In  Philadelphia  he  had  visited  a 
reformatory  where  he  walked  along  carpeted  passages;  there  were 
beautiful  pictures  in  the  bedrooms,  and  everything  was  most  comfort- 
able— far  better  than  was  enjoyed  by  many  children  of  the  honest 
poor  or  even  of  the  middle  classes.  If  we  gave  these  children  such 
indulgences,  we  might,  with  the  best  intentions,  be  fostering  crime.  To 
institute  such  a  reward  for  young  offenders  was  to  put  a  premium  on 
crime.  His  idea  of  indeterminate  sentences  was  that  they  should  have 
something  of  the  character  of  a  ticket-of-leave ;  that  offenders  should 
be  sentenced  to,  say,  six  months'  imprisonment,  and  be  kept  in  p^il  of 
recommittal  on  misbehaviour  for  a  period  ranging  over,  say  six  or 
seven  years;  he  did  not  mean  exactly  under  die  supervision  of  the 
police,  but  under  something  like  the  prisoners*  aid  societies.  The 
prisoners  might  be  let  out  on  bail  on  condition  that  they  returned  to 
work  and  brought  in  a  proportion  of  what  they  earned. 

The  Chaibhan  (Dr.  Mouat)  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Tallack  in  ad- 
vocating that  the  prison  should  be  rendered  decidedly  disagreeable  to^ 
the  individual,  but  he  held  that  the  mere  infliction  of  physical  pain 
was  not  sufficient  punishment. 

Mr.  Haslam  (Dublin)  thought  that  there  was  some  stage  at  which 
offenders  were  incapable  of  reform  and  should  be  kept  in  perpetual 
confinement. 

Mr.  DwYEE  (Dublin)  did  not  think  because  people  were  stupid 
they  should  be  sat  upon.  He  understood  that  any  person  who  could 
not  show  a  certain  amount  of  literary  attainment  was  to  be  put  in  l^e 
lower  grade.     Doctors  did  not  treat  their  patients  in  that  way.     They 
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should  consider  themselves  as  scientific  men  treating  a  disease,  for 
<aime  was  almost  synonymous  with  disease.  He  did  not  think  that 
because  a  man  was  of  weak  form  he  should  be  treated  more  hardly  than 
a  man  of  stronger  form.  He  was  inclined  to  look  favourably  upon  the 
American  experiment,  and  hoped  it  would  be  carried  out  successfully. 

The  Chairman  thought  Mr.  Dwyer  did  not  draw  a  sufficient  line 
between  absence  of  moral  sense  and  stupidity.  It  was  the  absence  of 
moral  sense  which  formed  habitual  crindnals. 

Dr.  Ashe  (Dundrum)  thought  indeterminate  sentences  would  be 
most  desirable,  as  there  was  a  large  number  of  the  criminal  population 
in  whom  no  reform  was  possible.  It  was  recognised  by  everybody 
that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  moral  insanity  ;  a  class  of  cases  in  which 
it  was  itnpossible  to  put  your  finger  on  any  intellectual  defect,  but  in 
which  the  moral  defect  was  strongly  marked.  He  believed  that  there 
was  something  abnormal  in  the  brain  or  other  part  of  the  system  which 
produced  that  condition,  but  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  what  was  the 
exact  cause.  At  the  Interuational  Medical  Congi*ess  lately  held  in 
London  the  learned  Professor  Benedikt,  of  Vienna,  exhibited  the  brains 
of  criminals  and  pointed  out  a  well-marked  peculiarity.  He  pointed 
out  the  special  type  connected  with  criminality.  It  was  to  be  inferred 
that  if  a  person's  brain  were  of  that  type  he  must  necessarily  be  crimi- 
nal. The  mere  expression  of  &ce  would  oflen  be  sufficient  to  indicate 
that  a  person  was  an  habitual  criminal  or  necessarily  criminal.  There 
were  tiiree  great  causes  of  habitual  criminality:  1,  heredity;  2, 
intemperance  on  the  part  of  the  parents  of  the  unfortunate  individual, 
especially  if  it  influenced  the  conception  of  the  child ;  and  3,  illegiti- 
macy, in  which  latter  case  the  influence  of  strong  depressing  emotions 
on  the  mother's  part  might  be  supposed  to  have  a  marked  influence  on 
the  child.  When  such  a  prisoner  was  released  he  lost  all  the  good  he 
had  got  from  the  prison  discipline.  If  he  were  sent  abroad  by  an 
aid  society  there  was  the  danger,  in  the  interval  between  his  discharge 
and  going  abroad,  of  his  transmitting  his  hereditary  defects.  He 
thought  it  would  be  expedient  to  a  certain  extent  to  resort  to  transpor- 
tation to  prevent  that.  That  is  to  say  transportation  not  to  any  of  our 
colonies,  but  to  a  criminal  settlement  established  on  some  small 
island  within  our  own  waters,  such  as  Lundy  Island,  Rathlin  Island, 
&c.,  where  there  would  be  sufficient  area  to  allow  of  agricultural  em- 
ployment of  the  convicts,  so  that  the  institution  might,  if  possible, 
become  self-supporting ;  indoor  artisans'  work  being  also  carried  on, 
and  the  inmates  being,  to  a  certain  extent,  paid  for  their  labour. 
When  a  man  should  be  banished  for  life  to  such  a  settlement  he  ought 
to  be  considered  no  longer  punishable  for  his  crime,  but  should  be 
allowed  to  enter  it  with  a  clean  bill  of  health,  and  be  punishable  only 
for  offences  against  discipline,  &c.,  committed  in  the  institution  itself. 
Eewards  should  be  given  to  help  the  men  upwards  in  the  path  of  moral 
self-restraint.  The  rewards  should  contribute  to  the  man's  enjoyment 
and  not  to  the  accumulation  of  money,  which  would  be  of  no  use  to 
him,  as  he  would  never  leave  the  institution  again.  He  should  be 
regarded  as  morally  sick.  Unless  they  got  firmly  into  their  minds  the 
somatic  condition  of  moral  sickness,  they  would  not  see  what  he  meant. 
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He  believed  that  the  habit  of  acting  rightlj  under  the  influences  of 
such  an  institution  would  at  last  develop  into  a  habit  of  acting  rightly 
for  the  sake  of  right. 

Mr.  MuRBAT  Browne  (Chester)  then  made  a  few  observations, 
expressing  the  need  of  guarding  against  a  too  sentimental  treatment  of 
criminals.  He  did  not  deny  the  existence  of  a  class  of  criminals  such 
as  mentioned  by  previous  speakers,  hovering  on  the  border-line  between 
insanity  and  a  sound  mind ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  great 
bulk  of  criminals  were  of  a  different  description. 

The  Chairman  was  of  opinion  that  if  Mr.  Murray  Browne  based  his 
conclusions  upon  the  arguments  advanced  in  the  Papers  and  the  dis- 
cuBsion,  he  could  not  have  followed  them  very  closely.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  examine  the  children  carefully  in  these  institutions,  as  he 
had  done  many  times  and  on  a  considerable  scale,  without  being 
painfully  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  there  was  a  close  connection 
between  congenital  malformation  and  a  defective  moral  sense  in  the 
offspring  of  the  criminal  and  vicious  classes.  The  type  was  well 
marked,  and  easily  recognised  by  those  who  had  studied  the  subject, 
and  were  possessed  of  the  knowledge  necessary  to  identify  it.  The 
worst  criminals  with  whom  the  prison  authorities  had  to  deal  could 
only  be  reclaimed  by  such  measures  as  those  adopted  by  Dr.  Ashe. 
Ordinary  methods  of  enforcing  discipline  could  never  make  moral  and 
responsible  beings  of  them ;  they  only  became  more  brutalised  and 
intractable  by  measures  of  repression.  The  habitual  criminals  of  the 
country  have  been  numbered  by  thousands,  and  in  their  treatment  it 
was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  distinguish  between  those  who  were 
really  responsible  for  their  acts  and  those  who  from  congenital  defec- 
tive organisation  were  not  so — a  direction  in  which  the  Prison  Com- 
missioners have  been  working  well  and  successfully. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sir  John  Lentaigne,  C.B.,  read  a  Paper  on  *The 
Treatment  and  Punishment  of  Young  Offenders,'  in  which  he 
instanced  the  evil,  and  even  fatal  results,  which  he  has  known 
to  follow  the  imprisonment  of  young  children  in  common  gaols, 
both  those  in  which  the  children  are  kept  in  association,  and 
others  in  which  strict  cellular  separation  is  enforced.  He  con- 
siders that  the  treatment  of  all  young  offenders  of  tender  age 
should  be  in  probationary  reformatory  institutions,  under 
earnest  and  devoted  teachers  specially  selected  for  the  work, 
where  under  a  strict  but  paternal  discipline,  carried  out  with- 
out apparent  restraint,  but  always  under  the  eye  of  their  in- 
structors, the  children  will  become  subject  to  the  influences 
which  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  their  thoughts  and  actions,  so 
that  good  habits  may  be  contracted,  which  when  fixed  will  go 
far  to  counteract  hereditary  or  acquired  tendencies  towards 
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Yice.  Sir  John  believes  that  under  judicious  treatment  young 
offenders  can  thus  be  trained  to  obedience^  honour,  honesty, 
and  industry,  as  easily  as  a  young  tree  can  be  bent  to  any 
desired  form.  His  experience  has  proved  that  boys  who 
offend  in  ordinary  industrial  schools  are  those  who  have  been 
familiansed  with  crime  at  an  early  age  before  they  could  dis- 
tinguish good  from  evil,  and  have  thus  received  impressions 
which  are  most  difficult  to  eradicate  without  special  training. 

To  carry  out  this  object  the  Chief  Secretary  has,  on  Sir 
John's  recommendation,  certified,  as  an  experiment,  a  proba- 
tionary industrial  school,  at  Kilmore,  county  Dublin,  for 
Roman  Catholic  boys  under  twelve  years  of  age,  whence  on 
reaching  that  age  they  can  be  transferred  to  an  ordinary  indus- 
trial school.  The  institution  to  serve  as  a  moral  infirmary 
in  which  young  children  of  the  criminal  class  can  be  placed 
before  they  are  allowed  to  mix  with  the  inmates  of  ordinary 
industrial  schools.  By  the  establishment  of  such  institutions 
the  imprisonment  of  young  children  in  common  gaols  might  be 
abolished,  and  no  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  need  be  sent 
to  a  reformatory.  When  from  the  nature  of  the  case  a  child 
must  be  placed  in  confinement  he  can  be  sent  to  a  probationary 
industrial  school,  and  afterwards  pardoned,  should  the  Chief 
Secretary  think  fit. 

The  probationary  industrial  echool  at  Kilmore  is  under  the 
management  of  Christian  Brothers.  Into  it  children  com- 
mitted under  the  13th  section  of  the  Irish  Act  will  pass  direct 
from  courts  of  justice  without  the  stigma  of  a  gaol  or  a  refor- 
matory, and  being  restricted  to  the  companionship  of  boys  of 
their  own  age,  will,  without  further  contamination,  and  after 
sufficient  training,  be  safely  associated  with  innocent  children. 

Sir  John  deprecates  corporal  punishment  being  awarded  to 
children  by  courts  of  justice  for  trifiing  offences,  but  he  does 
not  object  to  parental  correction  of  unmanageable  children, 
as  we  are  taught  ^  He  that  spareth  the  rod  hateth  his  son ; ' 
but  if  the  parent  does  not  do  his  duty,  the  Executive  should 
interfere. 

Under  the  English  Industrial  Schools  Act  parents  can 
send  children  whom  they  cannot  control  to  an  industrial 
school.     Were  such  the  law  in  Ireland,  and  the  father  made  to 

Eay  the  entire  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  his  son  in  the  pro- 
ationary  school,  he  would  be  more  careful  to  keep  his  child 
under  proper  control  and  discipline  at  home.  The  parent 
might,  however,  be  permitted  to  take  back  his  child,  on  giving 
bail  in  a  penal  sum  for  his  good  conduct  in  future. 

Sir  John  strongly  asserts  that  it  is,  above  all,  our  first  and 
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paramount  duty  to  form  the  moral  character  and  habits  of 
young  children  at  an  age  when  hereditary  tendencies  to  evil 
can  be  eradicated,  and  new  habits  and  modes  of  action  esta- 
blished, which  become  a  second  nature,  shape  the  character, 
and  guide  the  future  conduct  of  the  man.  He  shows  how 
when  the  blood  and  tissues  of  the  child  are  poisoned  by  here- 
ditary alcoholism  the  powers  of  self-control  over  the  emotional 
passions  are  weakened  in  proportion  as  the  depraved  blood 
takes  possession  of  the  brain,  and  such  child  is  unable  to  resist 
evil  impulses.  Unless,  therefore,  the  circulation  be  freed  from 
hereditary  disease,  the  brain  cannot  be  fully  nourished,  and 
developed  to  rightly  exercise  its  functions.  He  points  out, 
that  the  neglect  of  this  training  has  been  the  cause  of  immense 
evil  to  Ireland.  Thirty  years  ago,  before  the  Irish  convict 
system  was  established,  or  Irish  reformatory  and  industrial 
schools  were  certified,  the  condition  of  the  vagrant  and  criminal 
children  of  this  country,  especially  young  females,  was  worse 
than  that  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

During  four  years  ending  in  1852,  63,332  young  offenders, 
vagrants  and  criminals  (5,141  under  ten  years  of  age),  were 
arrested  in  the  city  of  Dublin  alone  by  the  police  and  com- 
mitted to  gaol.  Larceny  as  well  as  vagrancy  then  so  enor- 
mously prevailed  among  the  female  population,  that,  during 
the  years  1850-51-52,  5,989  young  girls  were  com- 
mitted to  the  Dublin  female  prison  at  Grangegorma.n  for  the 
most  part  for  vagrancy  and  larceny,  the  starving  mothers 
having  taught  their  children  to  steal.  In  1851  there  were 
5,324  females  committed  for  larceny  alone  in  Ireland,  very 
nearly  equal,  as  was  stated  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee in  1852,  to  the  total  number  of  committals  of  females  in 
England  in  that  year  for  every  species  of  offence. 

In  1852,  1,878  female  children  under  fifteen  years  were 
committed  to  the  Grangegorman  prison,  Dublin,  under  the 
Vagrant  Act,  and  the  female  beggars  in  that  gaol  during  the 
year  numbered  7,490  individuals. 

In  1853, 4,539  females  were  convicted  of  larceny  in  Ireland, 
and  the  tables  published  for  the  year  ending  April  1,  188 1, 
show  that  the  number  of  convictions  for  larceny  by  females 
during  the  period  was  only  563. 

During  the  last  three  years  161  girls  were  discharged  from 
reformatory  schools  in  Ireland,  of  these  only  seven  were 
reconvicted,  and  but  two  for  larceny. 

Thus,  within  a  short  period,  a  vice  which  was  fearfully 
increasing,  through  the  poverty  of  the  country,  has  been  almost 
eradicated.     And  Sir  J  ohn  expresses  a  hope  that,  by  foster- 
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ing  industrial  schools^  honesty  and  industry  may  become  the 
characteristics  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  country. 

He  advocates  instruction  in  technical  knowledge,  insists  on 
the  importance  of  the  children  being  taught  skilled  labour^ 
recommends  the  use  of  machinery  in  the  schools^  and  is  of 
opinion  that  the  managers  of  the  schools  should  receive  pay- 
ment by  results  for  scholastic  and  technical  teaching. 

A  Paper,  with  the  title  '  How  to  Aid  Discharged  Juvenile 
Offenders,'  was  read  by  Mr.  Aethur  J.  S.  Maddison,  Sec- 
retary of  the  ReformatoiT  and  Refuge  Union,  London.  The 
Paper  points  out  the  difficulty  of  etfectually  aiding  children 
under  sixteen  after  they  have  been  sent  to  prison.  Out  of  7,784 
such  children  committed  in  1880  only  1,950  were  sent  to  re- 
formatories, some  were  voluntarily  sent  to  sea,  and  a  few  were 
placed  in  a  voluntary  industrial  school.  But  a  large  number 
could  not  be  assisted.  The  establishment  of  a  traming  ship 
and  also  an  industrial  home  for  boys  and  one  for  girk  that 
should  receive  children  discharged  from  prison  and  also  those 
discharged  from  reformatory  schools  as  '  incorrigible,'  is  advo- 
cated. Amongst  the  best  means  referred  to  of  assisting  chil- 
dren who  are  discharged  from  reformatory  and  industrial 
schools  are  girls'  frienoly  societies,  homes  for  working  boys, 
emigration  agencies  in  connection  with  the  schools,  and  sailor 
boys'  homes.  The  return  of  the  children  to  their  parents  at 
the  termination  of  the  period  of  detention  in  the  schools  is 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  the  well-doing  of 
the  children.  It  is  regarded  as  discouraging  in  requiring  the 
managers  of  reformatories  to  report  upon  the  children  three  years 
after  discharge,  and  to  withhold  the  authority  to  bring  back  the 
cMdren  known  to  be  mnning  headlong  into  danger  and  ruin. 

The  following  contribution  from  Lord  Norton,  K.C.M.G., 
on  ^  The  Present  Position  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools,'  was  read  in  this  section :  My  object  is  to  consolidate 
all  the  Acts  relating  to  the  subject,  and  in  doing  so  to  separate 
the  punishment  of  criminal  children  from  their  general  educa- 
tion, and  to  treat  reformatory  and  industrial  schools  as  one  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  homeless  and  neglected  children, 
whether  having  been  convicted  of  a  crime  and  punished  or  com- 
ing under  the  category  of  subjects  for  industrial  schools.  The 
omy  distinction  should  be  that  of  schools  for  older  and  younger 
children.  All  seem  to  agree  that  the  utterly  vicious  and 
criminal  class  of  children,  the  fruit  of  our  national  neglect, 
which  called  first  for  reformatories,  no  longer  exists  as  a  class, 
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and  indiyidually  there  are  fewer  and  fewer  such  children  in 
any  locality ;  so  that  a  call  of  them  from  all  reformatories 
would  not  furnish  enough  for  separate  treatment  in  two  or 
three  schools.  Mr.  Baker,  of  Hardwicke,  writes  in  a  recent 
circular,  quoting  Mr.  Sydney  Turner,  *  Reformatories  having 
done  their  chief  work  of  nearly  annihilating  the  frequent  repeti- 
tions of  juvenile  crime,  the  numbers  would  decrease.'  But  to 
keep  up  our  present  reformatories,  each  with  a  few  only  of  the 
more  vicious  children,  and  filling  them  up  with  the  younger 
and  less  vicious,  would  be  directly  subversive  of  the  only  reason 
for  such  distinctive  schools — namely,  that  of  separate  treat- 
ment. Let  there,  then,  be  a  few  industrial  schools  specially 
filled  with  the  older  and  worst  of  these  children ;  stUl,  they 
should  be  industrial  schools,  and  not  even  in  name  distin- 
guished as  reformatories,  implying  a  distinctively  penal  or 
criminal  institution.  It  is  a  most  dangerous  mistake  to  bring 
up  children  through  all  their  childhood  as  a  criminal  class. 
Tne  great  danger  is  not  so  much  the  impediment  to  their 
future  employment  as  the  impression  it  must  give  the  children 
themselves  of  their  own  condition  a)id  position.  We  have  dis- 
covered the  danger  of  bringing  up  children  in  workhouses — 
turning  them  out  in  life  as  conscious  paupers ;  can  we  not  see 
the  far  greater  danger  of  bringing  up,  in  a  long  course  of 
special  education,  a  class  separately  distinguished  as  criminal  ? 
It  only  duplicates  the  danger  that  the  education  is  more 
elaborate  and  costly  than  any  of  the  working  class  can  get  for 
themselves.  If  a  child  by  neglect  and  crime  becomes  amenable 
to  public  punishment  and  thrown  on  the  public  for  education, 
at  least  in  common  sense  let  the  punishment  be  one  thing,  and 
the  subsequent  education  as  totally  disconnected  from  it  in 
place  and  name  as  possible.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  well  says, 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Baker's  recent  circular  of  questions,  ^  It  is 
essential  to  the  idea  of  a  reformatory  that  the  committal  to  it 
should  not  itself  be  the  punishment.  It  should  be  the  first 
step  in  the  child's  new  life.  Punishment  for  an  old  offence 
should  be  got  over  before  and  be  out  of  his  way.'  The  child 
should  enter  school  with  new  thoughts  of  life  and  of  himself, 
and  not  with  the  shadowy  prospect  before  him  of  five  years' 
education  in  sustained  connection  with  his  offence. 

The  punishment  for  an  offence,  also,  should  be  specific  to 
the  offence  and  connected  with  it.  All  are  agreed  not  to  put 
children  in  prisons,  for  the  very  reason  that  a  mode  of  punish- 
ment so  unsuitable  to  a  child  must  break  down  what  may 
remain,  even  in  the  most  neglected  and  depraved,  of  that  sense 
of  shame  which  God  has  put,  as  natural  guardianship,  in  every 
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breast.  I  hope  Sir  William  Harcourt  intends  some  legislation 
within  this  session  for  better  punishment  of  criminal  children, 
and  that  it  will,  besides  calling  for  more  security  from  parents 
for  their  children's  conduct,  relegate  all  actual  punishment  to 
some  such  places  as  the  lock-up  connected  with  every  petty 
sessions  properly  adapted,  and  totally  disconnect  it  from  sub* 
sequent  education. 

A  penal  school  is,  happily,  an  impossibility,  as  it  would  be 
a  fatal  blunder  were  it  possible.  You  cannot  treat  a  child 
correctionally  during  all  his  childhood,  and  there  is  practically 
no  difference,  and  there  can  be  none,  between  the  treatment  of 
children  for  several  years  in  reformatory  and  industrial  schools. 
Both  are  alike  places  of  industrial  training.  In  educational 
theory  there  may  be  the  difference  between  reformation  and 
formation  of  character  that  there  is  between  retrieval  and 
development;  but  if  the  whole  process  in  reformatories  is 
recovery  from  degradation  and  no  positive  progress  is  contem- 
plated, a  very  negative  education  must  be  their  specialite,  I 
propose  that,  any  punishment  being  effectively  carried  out 
apart,  neglected  children  should  be  provided  with  industrial 
training  in  schools  only  distinguished  as  for  older  or  for 
younger  children. 

There  is  a  mischievous  tendency  in  minds  devoted  to  a 
special  subject  to  refine  and  make  endless  distinctions.  Some 
are  now  proposing,  instead  of  consolidating,  further  dividing 
kinds  of  reformatories.  Miss  Surr,  in  the  current  Nineteenth 
Century^  suggests  remodelling  what  exists  under  feminine 
government.  *  Truant  schools,*  happily,  have  only  produced 
six  samples  of  their  needless  undertaking. 

Let  any  one  answer  the  question  put  to  me  by  a  hiffh 
authority  on  the  subject  to  whom  I  was  lately  showing  the 
reformatory  near  Birmingham.  Seeing  in  the  admission  re- 
gister -an  entry  against  one  or  two  names,  '  Home  decent, 
parents  respectable,'  he  asked  me,  '  Why  should  such  children 
come  here  at  all?  Why,  after  any  punishment  inflicted 
for  a  crime,  should  they  not  go  home,  where  the  law  will 
compel  them  to  attend  school,  and  the  parental  tie  will  not  be 
broken,  nor  the  public  be  taxed  in  relief  of  parental  liability  ? ' 
There  are  not  many  such  cases  among  admissions  to  reforma- 
tories, but  the  impossibility  of  defending  any  one  completely 
establishes  my  argument.  Committals  to  reformatories  cannot 
be  a  part  of  a  penal  sentence,  but  only  a  provision  of  school 
for  children  who  have  in  any  way  been  thrown  ou  the  public 
care  and  have  no  fit  homes  to  go  to.  Penal  treatment  is  a 
separate   affair,   and   education  is  supplemented  only  where 
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wanted.  Children  are  sent  in  too  great  numbens  to  both  refer** 
matory  and  industrial  schools,  as  well  as  too  indiscriminately 
to  one  or  the  other ;  and  the  danger  is  not  sufficiently  regarded 
of  running  from  an  extreme  of  neglect  to  an  extreme  compen* 
sation  of  care,  that  the  public,  tit  loco  parentis^  may  offer  a 
premium  on  crime  by  giving  industrial  training  to  neglected 
children — better,  more  costly,  and  more  appropriate  to  their 
station  in  life  than  children  of  the  worHng  class,  properly 
cared  for  at  home,  can  get  from  their  natural  parents. 

Our  philosophers  in  public  philantliropy  are  making  twa 
great  mistakes  in  trying  to  make  prisons  a  place  of  education 
and  schools  a  place  of  punishment. 

A  corollary  to  these  considerations  is  that  all  publicly 
aided  industrial  schools  should  be  under  the  School  JDepart- 
ment  of  the  State,  and  not  connected  with  the  Home  or  police 
and  magisterial  Department,  which  should  deal  with  crimes 
and  their  punishment,  but  should  keep  aloof  from  education, 
which  it  can  only  damage,  if  not  frustrate  altogether,  by  its 
connection.  It  led  an  ex-Home  Secretary  the  other  day  to 
call  reformatories  ^  a  species  of  prisons,'  and  the  Manchester 
magistrates,  in  despair  of  proper  juvenile  punishments,  to  con- 
clude that  the  only  device  was  to  ^  sentence  to  a  reformatory,* 
— such  is  the  jumble  of  ideas  in  police  education.  Day  indus- 
trial schools,  all  admit,  should  at  once  be  put  under  the  Council 
Office.  The  Code  must  be  adapted  for  the  industrial  training, 
intellectual  calibre,  and  inspectorate  of  this  species  of  schooL 
The  schoolmasters  in  industrial  schools  would  so  have  certifi- 
cates, which  they  now  are  without,  and  Parliament  would  have 
a  further  glimpse  into  the  various  expenditure  it  is  making  on 
national  education. 

The  following  Paper  on  '  The  Training  of  Prison 
Officers'  was  contributed  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Walter. 
Ceofton,  C.B.  :  For  seversJ  years  past,  at  different  periods, 
most  important  reforms  have  been  made  in  our  treatment  of 
criminals ;  and  it  is  certain  that  if  we  were  now  to  look  back 
to  the  state  of  our  prisons  some  forty  years  since,  we  could 
only  do  so  with  shame  and  humiliation,  sb;id  I  may  add  with 
wonder  that  such  a  state  of  things  could  have  been  allowed  to 
exist  in  a  Christian  country. 

But  although  very  great  and  most  judicious  reforms  have 
been  assuredly  made,  we  should  be  entirely  in  error  in  assum- 
ing that  there  is  no  requirement  for  others. 

To  my  mind,  and  to  the  minds  of  many  who  have  well 
considered  the  subject,  there  is  considerable  need  of  reform 
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with  regard  to  the  traming  of  priaon  officers^  and  I  most 
sincerely  trust  that  this  CoDgress  will  give  to  the  matter  the 
consideration  which  it  certainly  deserves. 

The  late  Sir  Joshua  Jebb,  who  was  for  many  years  at  the 
head  of  the  English  Convict  Department,  framed  most  valuable 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  prison  officers,  from  which  I  extract 
-one  which  will  ever  do  credit  to  his  humanity : — 

'  It  is  the  duty  'of  all  officers  to  treat  the  prisoners  with 
kindness  and  humanity,  and  to  listen  patiently  to,  and  report, 
their  complaints  or  grievances,  being  firm,  at  the  same  time,  in 
maintaining  order  and  discipline,  and  in  enforcing  complete 
observance  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  establishment. 
The  great  object  of  reclaiming  the  prisoner  should  always  be 
kept  in  view  by  every  officer  m  the  prison ;  and  they  should 
stnve  to  acquire  a  moral  influence  over  the  prisoners,  by  per- 
forming their  duties  conscientiously,  but  without  hardness. 
They  should  especially  try  to  raise  the  prisoners'  minds  to  a 
proper  feeling  of  moral  obligation  by  the  example  of  their  own 
uniform  regard  to  truth  and  integrity,  even  in  the  smallest 
matters.  Such  conduct  will,  in  most  cases,  excite  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  prisoners,  and  will  make  the  duties  of  the 
officers  more  satisfactory  to  themselves,  and  more  useful  to  the 
public' 

These  are,  I  submit,  high  requirements,  and  most  bene- 
ficial they  would  assuredly  be  in  the  reformation  of  prisoners* 
But,  I  would  ask,  are  they  likely  to  be  fulfilled  in  their  spirit 
save  by  those  who  have  been  taught  to  realise  their  import- 
ance? 

In  former  years — when  the  reformation  of  prisoners  re- 
ceived but  scant  consideration  on  the  part  of  our  rulers — the 
character  of  their  custodians  was,  of  course,  deemed  a  matter 
of  no  import ;  they  were,  in  too  many  cases,  as  depraved  as 
those  they  were  appointed  to  guard,  and  produced  results 
which  caused  our  prisons  to  be  likened  to  ^  hells  upon  earth.' 

So  indifferent  and  so  blind  were  the  public  that  I  remem- 
ber a  return  of  reformation  from  a  hulk  being  made  at  80  per 
cent.,  where  the  prisoners  amused  themselves  oy  card-playing, 
drinking,  and  dancing — yet  no  comment  was  made  I 

Since  that  time  many  years  have  passed,  and  the  general 
enlightenment  of  the  public,  and  increased  access  to  informa- 
tion, would  render  such  a  discreditable  state  of  things  at  the 
present  time  next  to  impossible.  We  have  now,  speaking 
generally,  a  respectable  prison  staff,  and  in  some  cases  I  am 
aware  there  are  officers  who  have  cultivated  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  and  have  realised  the  spirit  in  which  they  should  act 
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towards  prisoners.    These  exceptions  illustrate  to  my  mind  the 
advantages  which  would  accrue  from  a  special  training. 

So  much  has  this  been  realised  as  a  necessity  in  Italy  and 
in  Belgium,  that  the  training  of  prison  officers  has  been  car- 
ried on  with  considerable  success  in  both  countries  for  several 
years*  The  Director  General  of  Prisons  in  Italy  has  recently 
mformed  me  of  the  excellent  results  which  have  accrued 
through  the  adoption  of  the  system.  The  advantage  was  made 
so  clear  in  the  discussions  at  the  International  Prison  Con- 
gress in  Sweden^  that  a  resolution  was  passed  in  its  favour. 

Those  conversant  with  prison  management  are  well  aware 
how  much  prison  offences  depend  upon  the  tone  and  manner 
in  which  the  officers  perform  their  duties.  Those  with  a  loud 
voice  and  domineering  manner  are  sure  to  provoke  a  class  of 
persons  with  violent  and  irritable  tempers,  further  aggravated 
by  imprisonment.  Much  of  this  proceeds  from  a  misappre- 
hension of  their  position  with  regard  to  prisoners,  and  a  want 
of  realising  the  importance  of  the  work  in  which  they  are 
engaged. 

I  remember,  not  lone  since,  visiting  a  female  prison  in 
Belgium  which  was  enturely  supervised  by  a  Sisternood.  I 
was  much  struck  by  the  absence  of  the  ordinary  prison 
offences  and  punishments ;  but  when  I  observed  the  manner 
in  which  the  Sisters  performed  their  duties,  it  was  quite  clear 
to  me  that  the  usual  ^  rock  of  offence,'  viz.  loud  and  peremp- 
tory speaking,  had  no  place  in  that  establishment.  The 
Sisters  had  been  trained  to  perform  their  duties :  a  high  sense 
of  the  value  of  their  work  had  been  impressed  upon  them,  and 
they  carried  out  the  rule,  which  I  have  before  quoted,  both  in 
its  letter  and  its  spirit.  Now  every  experienced  person  will,  I 
feel  sure,  agree  with  me  that  the  bulk  of  prison  offences  arise 
from  the  causes  I  have  mentioned — ^too  often  generating  a 
feeling  towards  the  officer  resulting  in  very  serious  crimes. 
This  being  so,  I  submit  that  it  is  an  imperative  duty  to  take 
49uch  steps  as  may  reasonably  be  supposed  will  remedy  a  great 
evil,  and  which,  by  the  experience  of  other  countries,  we  know 
has  had  that  effect. 

The  prison  service  is  one  of  great  importance*  tolerably 
well  remunerated,  and  should  be  made  to  present  to  those  in 
its  lower  ranks  the  certainty  that,  if  fit  by  intelligence  and 

food  conduct  for  promotion,  they  will  assuredly  receive  it. 
t  would  not  then  be  too  much  to  expect  that  candidates 
should  give  up  from  three  to  six  months  of  their  time  without 
remuneration  to  be  made  fit  for  the  appointments  which  they 
BeeiKc 
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It  is  unnecessary  at  the  present  time  to  enter  into  the 
details,  which  need  present  no  difficulty,  for  carrying  out  the 
principle  of  this  proposal  It  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  in 
Ireland,  for  instance,  such  training  could  be  carried  out  in 
connection  with  the  Mountjoy  Prisons,  Dublin ;  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  voluntary  lecturers  would  be  forthcoming  in 
that  city  to  assist  in  such  a  good  work. 

It  has  heretofore  been  thought  to  suffice,  that  as  prison 
officers  are  appointed  on  probation,  they  can  be  got  rid  of,  if 
not  found  properly  qualified.  But  this  power  is  not  so  easily 
exercised  as  may  be  supposed,  for  it  is  difficult  to  remove  an 
officer  of  steady  character,  although  not  qualified  in  other 
respects.     The  requirement  is,  therefore,  not  met. 

Those  conversant  with  the  constant  and  arduous  duties  of 

{>rison  officers  need  not  be  told  how  impossible  it  would  be 
or  them  to  give  due  time  and  consideration  to  the  lectures  and 
instruction  which  should  form  their  training. 

I  need  scarcely  state  that  the  remarks  which  I  have  made 
apply  with  equal  force  to  female  prison  officers  as  to  males. 

I  submit  that  what  has  been  tried  with  success  in  other 
countries  cannot  be  deemed  a  theory  unworthy  of  our  con- 
sideration ;  and  I  would  further  point  out  to  those  who  doubt, 
that  the  International  Prison  Congress  at  Stockholm,  which 
recommended  the  training  of  prison  officers,  was  composed  of 
the  most  experienced  officials  and  jurists,  delegated  by  the 
Governments  of  their  several  countries. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  express  my  earnest  hope  that  the 
Irish  Government  will  give  to  this  proposal  their  very  serious 
consideration,  for  I  do  not  believe  its  importance  can  well  be 
over-estimated. 

Two  Keports  of  a  Local  Committee  as  to  means  of  diminish- 
ing Vice  and  Crime  in  Dublin  were  then  presented  by  Dr. 
Neilson  Hancock,  Q.C.     The  following  is  a  summary : — 

(a) — Protection  and  Rescue  of  Girls  under  Twenty-one 

years  of  age. 

We  submit  the  following  summary  of  recommendations  for 
legislation  for  the  protection  and  rescue  of  girls  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age : — 

(1)  The  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Courts  for  appointing 
guardians  within  limits  to  be  properly  prescribed  should  be  as 
complete  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

{2)  Where  the  property  of  the  minor  is  less  than  50/.,  there 
should  be  power  of  appointing  guardians  vested  in  Justices  at 
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petty  sessions — the  parties  applying  to  be  exempted  from 
court  fees,  stamps^  and  charges. 

(3)  As  incident  U)  the  Justices'  jurisdiction  in  guardian- 
ship, they  should  have  jurisdiction  to  determine  all  disputes 
between  minors  and  their  employers,  and  there  should  be  power 
in  these  cases,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  appointing  guardians, 
of  having  the  proceedings  conducted  in  chamber,  so  as  to 
afford  protection  and  advice  without  the  attendant  injury  of 
publicity. 

(4)  The  authorities  of  charitable  and  religious  institutions 
who  undertake  the  care  and  support  of  girls — whether  in  homes, 
asylums,  hospitals,  or  penitentiaries — should  have  the  power  of 
temporary  ex-offido  guardians  for  the  care  and  protection  of  the 
girls  they  so  support  and  befriend. 

(5)  The  master  or  employer  of  any  girl  who  is  not  residing 
with  a  parent  or  guardian,  or  some  person  deputed  by  parent 
or  guardian  to  exercise  control  over  her,  should  be  deemed 
temporary  ex-offido  guardian  of  the  girl. 

(6)  The  principle  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1880, 
of  allowing  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  to  be  rescued 
from  houses  of  ill-fame,  should  be  extended  to  the  age  of  six- 
teen— ^the  age  at  which  they  can  be  kept  in  the  industrial 
school. 

(7)  The  authority  of  managers  of  industrial  schools  and 
reformatories  over  girls  should  be  extended  so  as  to  allow,  by 
apprenticeship,  or  by  placing  girls  out  on  licence,  the  exercise 
of  such  authority  in  every  case  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  (unless  girl  previously  married). 

(8)  Then  there  should  be  authority  to  every  guardian  of 
a  girl  under,  twenty-one  to  rescue  her  from  a  house  of  ill- 
fame. 

(A) — Illegitimate  Children. — Suggestion  for  making  the  Liability 
of  Reputed  Fathers  the  same  in  Ireland  as  in  JEngland. 

The  liability  of  reputed  fathers  in  England  dates  so  far 
back  as  1576,  more  than  three  centuries  ago,  when  the  18th  Eliz. 
c.  31  empowered  justices  to  compel  a  putative  father  or  mother, 
or  both,  to  pay  a  weekly  sum  for  the  maintenance  of  their  ille- 
gitimate child. 

The  Irish  Poor-law  of  1838  was  more  stringent  than  the 
English  law  of  1834,  for  it  threw  the  whole  burden  of  support 
of  an  illegitimate  child  on  the  mother,  and  gave  no  remedy 
iigainst  the  father.  The  liability  of  the  father  at  the  suit  of 
the  mother  was  restored  in  England  in  1844,  by  7  and  8  Vic 
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•c.  101, 8.  2  ;  80  that  there  were  only  ten  years  in  the  last  three 
centuries  that  putative  fathers  were  not  liable  at  the  suit  of 
the  mother  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  illegitimate  children 
in  England.  The  Act  of  1844,  however,  repealed  the  power  of 
the  guardians  to  sue. 

in  1863,  putative  fathers  in  Ireland  were  for  the  first  time 
made  liable  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  their  illegitimate 
children,  and  then  not  to  the  extent  the  putative  fathers  had 
been  liable  in  England  under  the  Act  of  1844,  but  only  to  the 
extremely  limited  extent  that  they  had  been  liable  in  England 
from  1834  to  1844 — that  no  suit  could  be  instituted  except  by 
the  guardians  while  a  woman  was  in  receipt  of  relief. 

In  1875  the  right  of  the  guardians  to  sue  where  the  mother 
was  in  receipt  of  relief,  a  right  which  had  existed  in  England 
from  1834  to  1844,  and  has  existed  in  Ireland  from  1863,  was 
revived  in  England,  and  thus  in  such  cases  the  law  as  to  ille- 

g'timate  children  has  since  1872  been  practically  the  same  in 
>th  countries ;  but  as  regards  women  not  in  receipt  of  relief, 
the  Irish  women  are  still  in  the  extremely  unfavourable  position 
that  English  women  were  in  during  the  short  period  of  ten 

J  ears  from  1834  to  1844,  out  of  the  three  hundred  years  that 
ad  elapsed  since  the  18th  of  Elizabeth,  namely  that  no  suit 
•could  be  instituted  except  by  the  guardians  while  a  woman 
was  in  receipt  of  relief. 

The  history  of  the  way  in  which  the  Irish  law  was  extended 
to  England,  and  the  English  law  amended  in  1872  and  1875, 
is  interesting  as  a  guide  to  the  best  way  of  proceeding  to  have 
the  English  law  now  extended  to  Ireland.  It  arose  from  the 
petition  of  a  fdn^le  Board  of  Guardians  in  England,  that  of 
the  Hertford  Umon.  The  first  clause  of  the  petition  was  as 
follows : — 

'  1.  That  your  Petitioners  believe  that  the  Act  of 
7  &  8  Vic.  c.  101,  intituled  "  An  Act  for  the  Further 
Amendment  of  the  Laws  Relating  to  the  Poor    in 
England,"  so  far  as  relates  to  bastardy,  operates  oppres- 
sively towards  the  mothers  of  the  bastard  children.' 
This  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
April  19,  1871.     A  voluntary  society  brought  this  petition 
under  the  special  consideration  of  members  of  Parliament,  and 
the  result  was  the  passing  of  the  Acts  of  1872  and  1875.     The 
result  has  been  very  satisfactory,  the  infanticides  in. England 
and  Wales  having  been  reduced  about  one  half — ^from  31  in 
a  portion  of  the  population  equal  to  that  of  Ireland,  to   16, 
while  in  the  same  years  the  defective  state  of  the  Irish  law  has 
led  to  an  increase  of  infanticide  from  22  in  1872,  to  27  in  1879, 
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whilst  other  murders  in  Ireland  decreased  from  33  in  1872,  ta 
22  in  1879. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Brooke,  in  his  Report  to  the  Statistical  and 
Social  Inquiry  Society  of  Ireland  in  1873,  referring  to  the 
difference  between  the  laws  in  the  two  countries  for  protection 
of  women,  says : — 

^  Resting  then  on  the  statutes,  the  mode  in  which  the 

liability  of  a  reputedfather  is  enforced  differs  so  materially 

in  England  and  Ireland,  and  places  the  Irish  mother  at 

so  supreme  a  disadvantage,  that  it  is  necessary  to  devote 

to  it  some  little  attention.' 

This  is  very  similar  to  the  language  of  the  petition  of  the 

Hertford  guardians  in  describing  the  law  as  it  then  stood  as 

wrong  in  principle,  and  based  upon  cruelty,  and  oppressive 

towards  women. 

In  a  bill  (Mr.  Hopwood's)  introduced  into  the  present 
session  of  Parliament,  1881,  for  securing  the  maintenance  of 
children,  the  principle  is  laid  down  that  at  the  request  of  either 
party  the  proceedings  should  be  in  private. 

Conclusion. 

We  accordingly  recommend  that  with  this  modification  of 
power  to  have  proceedings  in  private  (which  is  now  proposed 
to  be  adopted  in  England  for  one  branch  of  the  subject),  that 
the  English  law  as  to  the  liability  of  putative  fathers  be  extended 
to  Ireland,  the  jurisdiction,  however,  to  be  exercised  by  the 
County  Courts  to  which  the  legislature  entrusted  in  1863  the 
enforcement  of  the  liability  of  such  fathers  to  the  extent  it 
exists  in  Ireland. 

A  Paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Barnardo  on  '  The  Continued 
Necessity  for  Voluntary  Agencies  in  Reclaiming  the  Children 
of  our  Streets.'  The  question  proposed  to  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative  in  this  Paper  is  briefly  whether  or  not  private  enter- 
prise is  still  necessary  to  supplement  the  work  of  reformatories 
and  certified  industrial  schools  in  the  rescue  and  training  of 
children  of  the  Arab  class.  In  a  brief  preliminary  sketchy 
the  rise  and  formation  of  such  institutions  is  described,  showing 
that  private  enterprise  has  always  taken  the  leading  part  in 
their  establishment. 

The  arguments  in  support  of  voluntary  efforts  are  then  set 
forth  as  follows : — 

1.  The  large  numbers  of  children  known  to  be  unreached 
by  existing  i^encies  ;  the  tendency  of  this  part  of  the  popula- 
tion to  increase  with  rapidity,  and  the  disproportionately  small 
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increase  of  State  institutions  within  the  past  few  years^  all  go 
to  proTe  that  the  latter  cannot  by  themselves  keep  pace  with 
or  overtake  the  annual  growth^  and  need  to  be  supplemented 
by  voluntary  homes. 

2.  The  well-known  preference  of  street  children  themselves 
and  such  relatives  as  they  may  possess  for  the  voluntary  homes 
in  contrast  with  the  widespread  repugnance  they  exhibit 
towards  State  institutions,  accounts  for  the  consequent  com- 
parative ease  of  rescuing  children  by  the  former,  and  shows 
that  if  voluntary  homes  ceased  operations,  many  now  rescued 
could  not  be  received  at  all. 

3.  The  non-existence  in  the  voluntary  homes  of  restrictions 
as  to  age  of  admission  is  urged  as  an  important  element  in 
their  favour,  considering  that  the  greatest  increase  of  children 
coming  upon  the  streets  has  been  of  late  years  between  the 
ages  of  13^  and  15^,  and  that  the  limit  of  admission  to  the 
industrial  schools  being  14  years,  the  most  necessitous  and 
largest  class  at  present  are  practicaUy  shut  out  from  State 
mstitutions. 

4.  The  results  of  the  two  systems  are  compared,  with 
advanti^e  to  the  voluntary  homes. 

A  ghince  is  then  taken  at  the  objections  which  have  been 
raised  to  voluntary  homes  and  other  institutions  of  this  class, 
and  at  the  rejoinders  which  can  be  offered. 

Objection  1. — Their  alleged  irresponsible  management,  and 
the  inexpediency  of  entrustmg  the  welfare  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  community  to  the  hands  of  ^  unauthorised '  persons. 

Answer  1. — It  may  fairly  be  urged  that  this  objection  is 
not  of  universal  application,  but  admits  of  many  excej^tions, 
as  in  the  case  of  hospitals,  liie  education  of  the  young  m  the 
middle  and  upper  classes,  and  in  public  schools.  Why  should 
the  exception  not  be  made  in  the  case  of  these  children  where 
so  many  advantages  must  accrue  ?  Moreover,  dependence  upon 
the  general  public  for  support  is  declared  to  be  the  surest 
guarantee  for  *  responsible '  management. 

Objection  2. — Their  dependence  upon  eleemosynary  gifts  is 
regarded  by  many  as  an  element  of  instability. 

Answer  2. — This  objection  is  formidable  only  in  theory, 
and  has  no  practical  importance,  as  no  example  of  a  properly 
conducted  voluntary  institution  having  failed  in  consequence 
of  the  withdrawal  of  subscriptions  can  be  adduced.  In  fact> 
fewer  voluntary  homes  have  been  closed  from  any  cause  within 
the  last  thirty  years  than  certified  industrial  schools  and  re- 
formatories. 

Objection  3. — The  private  character  of  these  homes  deprives 
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them  of  official  inspection,  by  the  absence  of  which  they  are 
removed  to  a  great  extent  from  the  public  eye,  whereby  abuses 
may  be  fostered,  the  accidental  exposure  of  which  may  lead 
at  any  time  to  a  widespread  want  of  confidence  in  the  whole 
system. 

Answer  3. — The  objection  is  felt  to  be  a  serious  one,  and 
calls  for  immediate  reform.  The  managers  of  voluntary  homes 
are  themselves  for  the  most  part  unanimous  in  desiring  annual 
inspection  and  report,  but  do  not  desire  State  control  or  aid,  a 

gtition  to  this  end  having  been  last  year  addressed  to  the 
ome  Secretary.  It  is  pointed  out  tikat  official  inspection^ 
if  granted,  would  be  a  great  element  of  strength  to  the 
system. 

Generally  on  the  whole  subject  it  is  shown  that  legislation 
upon  social  matters  has  almost  always  been  preceded,  if  not 
absolutely  suggested,  by  private  enterprise.  This  fact,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  points  to  the  conclusion  that  to  supplant  private 
enterprise  by  State  organisation  in  the  reclamation  of  the 
waifs  and  strays  of  our  streets  would  of  itself  remove  an 
important  stimiilus  to  further  and  even  more  necessary 
legislation. 
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NATIONAL  (PBIMART)  EDUCATION   IN  IRELAND. 

What  Alterations  is  it  desirable  to  introduce  into  the  System  of 
National  {Primary)  Education  in   Ireland?    By    John 
Ferguson^    President    of    the    Irish    National    School 
Teachers'  Association. 

THAT  the  system  of  National  Education  established  in  1831 
has,  during  the  fifty  years  of  its  existence,  conferred 
substantial  benefits  upon  the  country  few  persons  will  attempt 
to  deny ;  but,  great  as  have  been  the  advantages  derived  from 
it,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  it  is  open  to  improvement  in 
several  essential  particulars. 

As  it  would  be  both  unfair  and  unreasonable  to  unduly 
occupy  the  time  of  this  meeting  in  attempting  to  enter  into 
lengthy  details  or  learned  disquisitions  on  what  might  have 
been  done  heretofore  to  produce  more  satisfactory  results,  I 
think  it  more  advisable,  from  the  teachers'  point  of  view,  to 
discuss  a  few  leading  questions  in  connection  with  the  system 
of  primary  education,  and  to  suggest  certain  changes  which  I 
bekeve  would  tend  to  promote  the  extension  of  education,  in  ita 
best  sense,  amongst  the  great  body  of  the  people.  It  has  been 
truly  said  that  ^  a  nation's  greatness  depends  upon  the  educa- 
tion of  its  people,'  and  hence  it  is  a  question  of  the  utmost  im» 
portance  to  the  State  that  the  system  of  public  instruction  it 
adopts  should  be  as  practical  and  complete  as  possible.  The 
principal  points  requiring  immediate  attention,  and  which  I 
propose  to  discuss  in  this  l*aper,  are  the  following: — 

1.  The  present  system  of  payment  by  results. 

2.  Compulsory  attendance. 

3.  The  proper  training  of  teachers  for  the  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

4.  The  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  the  necessity  of 
remunerating  them  adequately  for  their  services. 
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5.  The  question  of  pensions  for  teachers. 

6.  Instruction  in  agriculture,  and  the  necessity  for  having 
teachers  decently  and  comfortably  housed. 

THE   RESULTS    SYSTEM. 

In  1872  what  is  known  as  the  system  of  payments  by  re- 
sults was  introduced  into  this  country,  and  the  teachers  saw 
from  the  first  that  the  labours  of  the  instructor  could  not  be 
measured  by  the  new  rules  with  any  fair  approach  to  accuracy, 
and  that  the  system  would  be  certain  to  act  in  many  ways 
injuriously  to  the  true  interests  of  education.  The  teachers  as 
practical  educationists  saw  intuitively  the  fallacy  of  most  of  the 
arguments  employed  to  introduce  it  favourably  to  their  notice; 
but,  bowing  to  the  inevitable,  and  being  desirous  as  true  lovers 
•of  tJieir  country  to  do  what  in  them  lay  to  promote  its  advance- 
ment, they  determined  to  exert  themselves  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  to  work  the  new  scheme  successfully,  and  the  statistics 
of  education  afford  ample  proof  that  these  efforts  have  been,  as 
evidences  of  their  industry  and  efficiency,  eminently  satis- 
factory. The  authors  of  the  system  never  failed  to  parade  it 
as  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  education,  and  yet  we  find  that 
since  its  introduction  its  principles  have  been  subjected  to  so 
many  changes  that  it  is  now  very  different  in  several  essentials 
from  what  it  was  at  first.  The  teachers  have,  from  time  to 
time,  suggested  changes  in  the  Results  Code  many  of  which 
were  adopted  at  once,  and  not  a  few  of  those  suggestions  which 
were  strenuously  opposed  by  the  authorities  have  been  since 
introduced  into  the  scheme  with  admitted  advantage.  These 
facts  show  at  least  that  the  opinions  of  the  teachers  on  matters 
affecting  the  interests  of  primary  education  are  worthy  of 
respectful  attention.  Earl  Spencer,  a  few  weeks  ago,  in 
offering  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  Results  Code, 
stated  plainly  that  the  present  mode  of  payment  fails  '  to  work 
quite  fairly  to  the  schools  and  teachers ; '  and  Mr.  Mundella,  in 
alluding  to  the  regulation  which  requires  a  scholar  to  make  a 
certain  number  of  attendances  in  the  year  to  qualify  him  for 
examination,  says  that  it  offers  a  temptation  to  teachers  to 
falsify  the  school  records  to  which  they  never  should  have  been 
subjected.  The  temptations  to  give  inaccurate  returns  are  still 
greater  in  the  case  of  Irish  teachers,  for  as  the  results  fees  pass 
directly  into  their  pockets,  and  their  needs  being  in  many 
instances  of  the  most  pressing  nature,  it  cannot  be  matter  for 
much  astonishment  if  they  fall  occasionally  into  the  temptations 
from  which  even  their  English  brethren  do  not  always  manage 
to  escape.     The*  constant  changes  in  the  programme  of  ex- 
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lunination  for  pupHs  during  the  past  few  years  have  been  the 
-floarce  of  much  embarrassment  and  irritation  to  the  teachers, 
tending  seriously  to  unsettle  their  minds,  and  consequently  to 
prevent  the  satisfactory  progress  of  the  children.  At  present 
no  child  is  examined  at  the  Results  Examinations  who  has 
not  attended  for  at  least  100  days  during  the  previous  twelve 
months ;  and  though  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  a 
scholar  could  make  much  progress  on  an  attendance  of  less 
than  100  days,  still  there  are  thousands  of  children  passing 
through  our  schools  whose  attendance  never  reaches  the 
qualifying  figure,  though  such  children,  at  least  before  the 
introduction  of  the  Results  System,  often  learned  to  read  and 
write  to  an  extent  that  has  been  known  to  assist  them  con- 
siderably in  the  battle  of  life.  It  might  be  an  improvement  to 
have  some  of  the  changes  proposed  to  be  made  in  England 
ttpplied  to  this  country.  It  is  proposed  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  to  examine  all  scholars  who  have  been 
•on  the  registers  for  six  months ;  and  such  a  regulation,  if  it 
have  no  other  advantage,  will  at  least  ensure  attention  to  the 
children  who  do  not  make  the  regulated  number  of  attendances. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  system  requires  radical 
changes,  and  the  sooner  they  are  made  the  better  for  the 
interests  of  education ;  but  whenever  any  alterations  are  about 
to  be  introduced,  the  opinions  and  advice  of  the  teachers  should 
be  elicited,  because,  from  their  position  and  experience  as 
practical  instructors  of  youth,  there  is  no  class  of  persons  who 
can  speak  with  greater  authority  upon  such  matters. 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE. 

The  irregularity  in  the  attendance  is  such  a  serious 
-obstruction  to  the  work  of  the  teacher  that  every  person  who 
really  desires  to  see  the  masses  of  the  people  educated  must 
admit  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  some  well-considered 
scheme  of  compulsion  becomes  an  absolute  necessity.  That 
*  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do '  is  what 
no  person  will  attempt  to  deny,  and  yet  how  many  of  our 
children  are  allowed  to  roam  idly  about  subjected  to  the  danger 
of  contracting  vicious  habits  wat  can  never  be  eradicated. 
*'  Prevention  is  better  than  cure,'  and  it  is  far  easier  to  devise 
remedies  for  preventing  young  people  falling  into  vice  than  to 
know  how  to  take  proper  means  ibr  reforming  their  manners 
when  we  have  allowed  them  to  become  corrupted.  Children 
who  attend  regularly  to  school  have  their  minds  so  closely 
-employed  that  they  escape  most  of  the  trials  and  temptations 
which  are  constantly  before  the  truant  and  the  idler ;  they  are 
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also  subjected  to  a  course  of  discipline  and  self-restraint  that 
must  be  of  much  use  to  them  through  the  whole  course  of  their 
lives.  In  the  introduction  of  any  scheme  of  compulsion  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  it  is  calculated  to  effect  the 
object  for  which  it  is  intended.  At  present  certain  machinery 
exists  in  England  for  compelling  children  to  attend  school,  but 
it  has  been  found  not  to  work  quite  satisfactorily.  Educationists 
there,  very  capable  of  forming  correct  views  upon  the  subject, 
have  been  led  by  experience  to  feel  convinced  (1)  that 
employers  of  labour  (particularly  farmers),  when  placed  on  the 
attendance  committee,  often  fail  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  because  they  suppose  them  to  be  opposed  to  their 
pecuniary  interest;  (2)  that  where  local  authorities  are  willing 
to  do  their  duty,  magistrates  are  frequently  indisposed  to  back 
up  their  efforts;  (3)  that  parents  of  children  earning  wages 
find  it  pays  even  to  get  fined  \  and  (4)  that  many  private  and 
adventure  schools  are  found  to  be  used  as  a  cloak  for  irregular 
attendance.  The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in 
England  and  Wales,  in  their  latest  report,  calculate  that 
3,500,000  children  ought  to  be  in  attendance  in  the  elementary 
schools;  and,  adopting  the  same  basis  of  calculation  according 
to  population,  there  ought  to  be  about  1,016,000  children  in 
the  primary  schools  of  this  country.  The  number  of  individual 
pupus  on  the  rolls  in  the  Irish  National  Schools  during  the 
year  1880  was  1,083,020,  but  out  of  this  large  number  only 
485,199  qualified  to  be  examined  for  results  by  making  100 
attendances  in  the  year,  and  of  these  only  461,574  were 
actually  examined.  It  thus  appears  that  597,821  children 
passed  through  -our  schools  during  the  year  1880,  whose 
mdividual  attendance  during  the  twelve  months  was  less  than 
100  days,  a  fact  which  proves  conclusively  that  a  supreme 
effort  tending  to  ensure  a  more  regular  attendance  at  school  is 
one  of  the  greatest  educational  needs  of  the  present  time, 

THE   TRAINING  OP   TEACHERS. 

The  proper  training  of  teachers  for  the  efficient  discharge 
of  their  duties  is  a  subject  which  cannot  be  overlooked  in  a 
Paper  dealing  with  the  subject  of  Primary  Education,  and  hence 
I  propose  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  it.  Of  the  entire 
staff  of  31,422  teachers  in  charge  of  elementary  schools  in 
England  and  Wales,  19,046,  or  upwards  of  60  per  cent.,  have 
gone  through  a  regular  course  of  training ;  while  of  the  10,674 
certificated  teachers  conducting  Irish  National  Schools  only 
3,309,  or  31  per  cent.,  have  been  trained.  In  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  this  passage  occurs :  *  Of' 
the  teachers,  however,  who,  from  whatever  cause,  have  not 
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attended  a  traiiung  college^  a  considerable  proportion  cannot^ 
except  in  a  technical  sense  of  the  word,  be  classed  as  untrained^ 
having,  under  the  superintendence  of  some  of  our  best  teachers, 
passed  through  the  pupil  teachers'  course,  and  served  as 
assistants  in  large  schools,  before  passing  the  examination  for 
a  certificate,  and  undertaking  independent  charges/  Most  of 
what  is  here  said  might  be  applied  to  manv  teachers  classed  as 
untrained  at  present  conducting  Irish  national  schools.  Most 
of  the  untrained  teachers  have  either  served  an  apprenticeship 
of  several  years  as  monitors  under  skilful  teachers,  or  have 
acted  as  pupil  teachers  in  district  model  schools,  institutions 
which  were  established  some  years  ago  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
training  colleges  in  this  country.  Several  teachers  have  also 
during  the  past  few  years  received  a  course  of  training 
at  an  institution  near  Dublin  which  is  unaided  by  the  State. 
Notwithstanding  these  facts,  an  undue  proportion  of  teachers 
remain  untrained,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  a  scheme  of 
training  should  be  adopted  which  can  be  availed  of  by  young 
persons  desirous  of  preparing  for  the  office  of  school-teacher. 

In  connection  with  this  question  a  few  words  on  the  subject 
of  the  employment  of  assistant  teachers  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  Up  to  the  year  1879  the  services  of  an  assistant  could 
be  had  in  a  boys'  school  having  an  average  of  sixty  scholars, 
and  a  female  assistant  might  be  appointed  in  a  school  having 
a  mixed  attendance  of  boys  and  fjcirls,  or  in  a  girls'  school, 
provided  an  annual  average  of  fifty  was  maintained.  Ac- 
cording to  the  regulations  now  in  force,  an  average  attendance 
of  seventy  is  required  to  warrant  the  appointment  of  an 
assistant  teacher  in  any  school.  This  arrangement  has  been 
found  not  to  work  well,  and  there  can  be  no  sound  reason  for 
adhering  to  it  when  it  is  known  that  the  school  authorities  in 
England  and  Wales  propose  to  give  authority  for  the  employ- 
ment of  an  assistant  in  schools  with  an  average  attendance  of 
sixty  scholars.  If  the  importance  of  industrial  training  in 
Ireland  were  fully  considered,  surely  the  services  of  an 
assistant  would  not  be  refused  in  girls'  schools,  or  in  schools 
having  a  mixed  attendance  of  boys  and  girls,  in  which  the 
atten^mce  reaches  sixty  children. 

QUALIFICATIONS  AND   PAYMENT   OF    TEACHERS. 

I  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  teachers  should  be  pro- 
perly qualified  for  their  duties;  but  now  that  so  many  avenues  of 
employment  in  the  Civil  Service  are  open  to  young  men  of  talenr 
and  industry,  it  becomes  necessary  to  hold  out  sufficient  induce* 
ments  to  persons  of  the  right  stamp  to  enter  on  the  laborious 

A  A 
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work  of  teaching,  and  to  retain  them  permanently  when  once 
they  have  engaged  in  it.  Efforts  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time  to  improve  the  position  of  the  teachers,  but  still  much 
remains  to  be  done  in  the  same  direction.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  in  1875,  called  ^  The  National  School 
Teachers  (Ireland)  Act,'  empowering  poor  law  guardians  to 
contribute  out  of  the  rates  funds  to  the  extent  of  60,000/.  in 
the  whole  of  Ireland,  to  be  expended  in  payment  of  results 
fees  to  the  teachers  of  national  schools.  In  the  financial  year 
1875-76  only  65  unions,  out  of  the  entire  165  unions  in 
Ireland,  contributed  for  this  purpose.  In  1876-77  there  were 
70  'contributory  unions  ';  in  1877-78  39  unions  contributed ; 
in  1878-79  the  number  dwindled  down  to  28,  while  at  present 
there  are  only  13  contributory  unions ;  so  that  the  scheme  may 
be  almost  said  to  be  a  total  failure. 

According   to   the   provisions  of  the  Act  of  1875,  every 
teacher  whose   school  was   situated  in  a  *  non-contributory ' 
luuon  received  only  one-third  of  the  results  fees  payable  to 
teachers  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  live  in  a  '  contributory  * 
union.     The  injustice  to  the  teachers  was  so  apparent  under 
this  regulation  that  a  change  was  made  in  the  next  year  by 
which    teachers    whose   school  fees  reached   a  certain  fixed 
minimum  amount,  calculated  on  the  daily  average  attendance, 
might  be  paid  two-thirds  of  the  fees  to  which  they  would  be 
entitled  had  their  schools  been  situated  in  a  district  where  the 
guardians  complied  with  the  intentions  of  Parliament  in  passing 
the  Act  of  1875.     It  is  easy  to  understand  how  great  injustice 
and  hardship  may  result  to  teachers  under  this  regulation.     If 
the  school  fees  and  local  aid  do  not  reach  the  required  amount 
the  teacher  is  only  paid  one-third  of  his  hard-earned  results 
fees ;  so  that  in  poor  localities,  where  it  is  impossible  to  get 
the  necessary  local  aid,  the  teacher  is  made  still  poorer,  and  it 
sometimes  happens,  under  the  conditions  of  this   regulation, 
that  a  very  efficient  teacher  whose  pupils  '  earn,'  on  exami- 
nation, exceptionally  high  results,  is  mulcted  in  one-half  the 
results  fees,  while,  if  he  had   been  less   efficient,  the  total 
amount  ^  earned '  would  have  been  paid  him.     It  thus  appears 
that  this  scheme  of  '  contingent  results '  puts  a  premium  on 
inefficiency    and    offers   a  temptation   to  falsify  the   school 
records,  which  must  sometimes    sorely  try  the  honesty  and 
general  trustworthiness  of  the  wretchedly  paid  teacher.     The 
proper  way  to  get  rid  of  all  these  difficulties  is  to  place  a  sum 
at  ^e  disposal  of  the  Commissioners  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  pay  full  results   to  all  teachers,  untrammelled  by  these 
absurd  and  highly  mischievous  and  unjust  regulations. 
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In  consequence  of  the  almost  total  failure  of  the  Act  of 
1875  a  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  House  of 
'Commons  on  May  7,  1878,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Meldon, 
M.P.,  expressing  the  opinion  that  ^  the  position  of  the  Irish 
national  school  teachers  called  for  the  immediate  attention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Grovernment  with  a  view  to  the  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  their  claims.'  Since  then  an  increase  of  4/.  per 
head  has  been  made  in  the  teachers'  salaries ;  but,  when  the 
loss  sustained  through  the  failure  of  the  Act  of  1875,  and  the 
deductions  made  on  account  of  the  Pension  Act  are  fully 
•considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  position  of  the  Irish 
national  school  teachers  is  little  better  in  the  matter  of  salaries 
than  it  was  when  the  resolution  just  referred  to  was  passed 
unanimously  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

According  to  the  latest  returns  the  annual  incomes  of 
teachers  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  were  as  follows : — 

England.  >  Scotland.  Ireland. 

£      t.      d,  £     8,      d.  £     s.     d. 

Males        .         .     121     2     7         138  12     2 


Females    .         .       72  12     8  70  16     9 


} 


55  10    0 


The  returns  in  the  case  of  Irish  schools  do  not  enable  the 
salaries  of  male  and  female  teachers  to  be  given  separately. 

The  requirements  of  the  *  results  code  '  of  the  English  and 
Scotch  schools  and  the  '  programme  of  examination '  of  the 
Irish  schools  are  nearly  identical  for  the  several  standards  or 
classes.  The  course  of  arithmetic  is  far  higher  for  the  upper 
standards  in  Irish  schools,  but  in  other  respects  the  conditions 
for  obtaining  a  '  pass '  on  the  day  of  examination  are  very 
similar. 

The  following  are  the  percentages  of  passes  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  obtained  on  the  examination  of  pupils 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  as  quoted  from  the  latest 
available  returns : — 


Reading  . 

Writing 

Arithmetic 

The  present  scarcity  of  good  intermediate  schools  available 
for  clever  young  people  of  the  industrial  classes  requires  to  be 
remedied,  and  there  is  no  plan  by  which  this  can  be  done  more 
effectively  than  by  securing  the  services  of  ^  primary  '  teachers 
thoroughly  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  it  may  be  necessary 
to  call  on  them  to  perfonn.      The  remuneration  heretofore 


England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

88-25 

91-85 

91*4 

80-44 

88*14 

93*8 

74-9 

8312 

74-8 
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?*ven  to  teachers  will  not  secure  this  most  desirable  object, 
he  people  of  Ireland  are,  and  have  always  been^  remarkable^ 
for  their  love  of  learning,  and  if  opportunities  be  afforded 
them  for  distinguishing  themselves  in  the  walks  of  education^ 
they  will  be  certain  to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves. 
Even  as  things  stand,  the  national  school  teachers  of  Ireland 
are  discharging  their  duties  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
success.  In  England  and  Scotland  children  can  be  compelled 
by  law  to  attend  school  regularly,  and  the  populous  and 
wealthy  centres  so  numerous  in  Great  Britain  afford  special 
facilities  for  the  spread  of  popular  education*  With  all  the 
disadvantages  under  which  we  labour,  it  is  a  matter  for  con- 
gratulation that  the  work  of  education  is  so  far  advanced  in 
this  country.  Whatever  lesson  may  be  learned  from  the 
above  figures,  it  is  plain  that  they  afford  no  just  grounds  for 
the  great  disparity  in  the  incomes  of  primary  teachers  in 
these  different  portions  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions. 

PENSIONS. 

The  national  teachers  freely  and  cheerfully  admit  that 
the  Pension  Act,  passed  in  the  closing  days  of  the  last  Par- 
liament, is  a  most  beneficial  measure ;  and  they  have  expressed 
on  every  proper  occasion  their  hearty  gratitude  for  the 
provision  made  for  their  declining  years,  but  they  believe 
that  the  ages  for  obtaining  the  maximimi  rates  of  pension — 
sixty-five  for  males  and  sixty  for  females — are  entirely  too 
high,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  entire  scheme,  in  order 
to  give  satisfaction,  requires  considerable  alteration. 

The  maximum  rates  of  pension  for  first,  second,  and  third 
class  male  teachers  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  are  as  follow : — 

£ 

First  class (30 

Second  class 47 

TJhird  class 35 

A  teacher  entering  the  service  at  eighteen  would  receive  a 
pension,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table : — 

1st  Class.  2]id  Class.  3rd  Class. 

£  £  £ 

After  twenty  years'  service    .        .        6  6  6 

„     thirty  „  .         .       14  12  10 

„     thirty.five      „  .         .      21  17  18 

„     forty  „  .         .       81  24  19 

It  would  thus  appear  that  a  teacher  becoming  incapacitated* 
after  a  service  of  forty  years  would  only  receive  a  pension* 
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slightly  in  excess  of  half  the  amount  to  which  he  would  be 
•entitled  after  forty-seven  years'  service ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  last  seven  years  of  a  teacher's  service  are  estimated  more 
highly  by  the  present  scheme  than  the  previous  forty  years, 
-during  which  he  might  be  expected  to  render  more  satisfactory 
and  efficient  service  to  the  State. 

The  ages  for  obtaining  full  pensions  are  regarded  as  being 
too  high,  and,  considering  the  fatiguing  and  uritating  nature 
of  the  teacher's  work,  it  is  believed  that  the  retiring  ages 
should  be  reduced  to  fifty-five  and  fifty,  for  males  and  femafes, 
respectively.     The  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  who 
are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  are 
nnanimously  of  opinion  that,  as  a  rule,  teachers  over  these 
ages  are  not  able  to  discharge  their  duties  with  the  vigour 
and  efficiency  of  the  early  years  of  their  service,  and  that  the 
request  for  retirement  on  full  pension  at  these  ages  is  not 
unreasonable.     Under  any  circumstance,  length  and  character 
of  service  should  be  taken  into  account  when  determining  the 
amount  of  pension  to  which  a  teacher  is  entitled,  particmarly 
in  cases  where  he  is  compelled  to  retire  from  ill-health  or  other 
physical  infirmity.     As  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion know  thoroughly  the  whole  history  of  a  teacher's  career, 
tiiey  are  evidently  the  proper  authority  for  administering  the 
pension  scheme ;  and  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that,  having  due 
Tegard  to  the  interests  of  the  pubuc  service,  the  entire  direction 
and  administration,  subject  to  the  usual  control  of  Parliament 
and  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  should  be  placed  in  their  hands. 
The  Act  of  1879  provides  a  capital  sum  of  1,300,000/.  for 
the  nucleus  of  a  pension  fund,  the  interest  arising  from  which, 
together  with  deductions  from  teachers'  salaries,  leaves  available 
a  total  annual  income  of  48,000/.  to  be  awarded  in  pensions  to 
'teachers.      1   believe  this   sum  provides  sufficient  funds  to 
warrant  the  establishment  of  a  pension  scheme  more  just  to 
the  teachers  and  more  advantageous  to  the  public  service. 

I148TBUCTION  IN  AORICULTURB,  AND  THE  DESIBABILITT 
OP  HAVING  TEACHERS  COMFOBTABLT  AND  DECENTLY 
HOUSED. 

The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  have 
lately  made  instructions  in  the  principles  of  agriculture  com- 
ipulsory  in  all  rural  schools,  but  except  the  fullest  facilities  be 
afibrded  the  teachers  for  giving  practical  instruction  in  the  sub- 
ject, no  permanent  or  really  useful  results  can  arise  from  this 
regulation.  If  it  be  considered  desirable  to  give  instruction  in 
improved  methods  of  agriculture,  small  plots  of  land  should  be 
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provided  in  connection  with  rural  schools  in  which  the  princi* 
pies  taught  in  the  books  can  be  practically  exemplified.  This  is 
the  only  means  by  which  permanent  impressions  can  be  made  on 
the  minds  of  the  pupils  ;  and  in  a  country  like  this^  in  which 
agriculture  is  almost  the  only  industry,  every  plan  calculated 
to  promote  improvement  should  be  adopted.  A  well-kept 
plot  of  land,  and  a  comfortable  cottage  in  connection  with  the 
school  as  a  residence  for  the  teacher,  would  be  most  effective 
in  disseminating  sound  doctrines  in  agriculture,  and  in  be- 
getting amongst  the  masses  a  taste  for  neat  and  tidy  house- 
keeping. The  teachers'  efforts  to  promote  tidy  and  cleanly 
habits  must  be  sadly  marred  while  their  own  domestic  sur- 
roundings are  of  the  most  squalid  and  uncomfortable 
character. 

The  Fortv*^  Sixth  Report  of  the  Con^missioners  of  National 
Education  affords  lamentable  evidence  of  the  privations  suffered 
by  the  teachers  for  want  of  suitable  places  to  live  in.  The 
number  of  schools  in  connection  with  the  national  board  at  the 
termination  of  the  year  1879  was  7,720,  and  of  these  only 
1,257,  or  about  16  per  cent.,  were  provided  with  residences 
for  teachers.  The  remaining  6,463  schools  were  unprovided 
with  residences.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  nearly  84  per  cent, 
of  the  national  school  teachers  are  unprovided  with  residences 
in  connection  with  their  schools.  In  England  47  per  cent., 
and  in  Scotland  57  per  cent,  of  the  masters  in  charge  of 
elementary  schools  are  provided  with  residences  free  of  rent. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  mistresses  have  also  residences 
provided  for  them.  In  England  and  Scotland  few  of  the 
teachers  in  charge  of  rural  schools  are  unprovided  with  resid- 
ences rent  free,  while  in  Ireland,  as  a  rule,  the  reverse  of 
this  is  the  case.  The  residences  provided  for  the  teachers  of 
national  schools  in  this  country  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
quite  unsuitable  as  places  of  abode  for  teachers,  while  the  vast 
majority  of  them  may  almost  be  regarded  as  unfit  for  human 
habitation.  When  writing  this  paper  I  had  the  details  of 
hundreds  of  cases  before  me  fully  bearing  out  the  assertion  I 
have  just  made,  and  any  person  who  takes  the  trouble  of 
looking  into  the  latest  reports  of  the  Commissioners  will  find 
that  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  schools  in  this  country  cor- 
roborate my  statement  m  a  very  remarkable  degree.  I  am 
very  sorry  that  the  limits  of  this  Paper  preclude  me  from 
giving  precise  examples  of  the  hardships  suffered  by  teachers 
for  want  of  proper  residences,  but  I  think  I  have  at  least 
shown  that  improvement  in  this  particular  is  sadly  needed. 
The  representations  of  the  teachers  and  their  friends  to  members 
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of  the  late  Government  succeeded  so  far  as  to  induce  them  to 
have  an  Act  passed  in  1875  offering  money  on  certain  con- 
ditions for  building  residences  for  teachers  of  national  schools. 
The  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland  are  empowered 
by  that  Act  to  make  loans  for  building  teachers'  residences — 
so  far,  at  leasts  as  the  repayment  of  the  loan  is  concerned — on 
very  easy  condition?.     This  Act,  conceived  in  the  most  liberal 
spirit  and  offered  with  the  best  intentions  by  Her  Majesty's 
(jovemment,  has  not  been  availed  of  to  the  extent  that  could 
be  desired.     The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  express 
^  regret  and  disappointment  at  the  apathy  exhibited  by  the 
managers  of  national  schools  in  not  availing  themselves  of  the 
facilities   afforded    by   this  measure  for    providing    suitable 
dweUings  for  teachers,'  and  I  am  afraid  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  reproach  is  well  founded.     I  am  aware   that  some 
managers,  really  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
of  the  Act,  have  found  great  difficulties  in  procuring  sites  and 
in  otherwise  satisfying  the  conditions  upon  which  the  public 
funds   are  advanced  for  the  purposes  of  building  residences 
for  teachers.     Since  the  passing  of  the  Residences  Act  in  1875 
up  to  December  31,  1880,  only  235  applications  for  loans  were 
*  lavourably  entertained ' :  but  the  number  of  '  applications ' 
were  only  281,  a  fact  which  seems  to  indicate  that  managers 
and  patrons  of  schools  have  shown  no  earnest  desire  to  comply 
with   the  intentions  of  Her   Majesty's   Government   and   of 
Parliament  in  passing  the  Act.     I  think  if  the  advantages  to 
the  public  interests  were  fully  considered,  compulsory  powers 
would  be  given  for  obtaining  sites  for  building  purposes,  and 
that  it  is  well  worthy  of  consideration  whether  public  grants 
should   be   given  to  schools   the  teachers  of  which   are  un- 
provided by  the  local  school  authorities  with  decent  and  com- 
fortable residences. 

Having  now  given  my  views,  and  those  of  the  Irish 
national  school  teachers  whom  I  represent,  on  several  points 
connected  with  the  important  question  proposed  for  discussion 
in  this  section,  viz.  ^  What  alterations  is  it  desirable  to  intro- 
duce into  the  System  of  National  (Primary)  Education  in 
Ireland,'  I  desire  to  say  that  if  I  could  think  I  have  in  any 
way,  however  slightly,  contributed  towards  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  question,  I  should 
feel  one  of  the  dearest  and  most  earnest  desires  of  my  life 
more  than  gratified. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Harding,  M.A..  (Gilford,  Co.  Down),  said  he  had 
long  been  of  opinion  that  nothing  but  compulsion  would  induce  the 
working  classes  of  Ireland  to  take  advantage  of  the  national  education 
afforded  them.  He  had  been  a  clergyman  of  a  laige  parish  in  County 
Down  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  had  many  people  under  him, 
but  notwithstanding  every  effort  of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  teachers  of  the  schools  themselves,  the  results  were 
most  unsatisfactory  with  regard  to  the  attendance  of  the  great  maases 
of  the  children.  The  gentleman  who  had  read  the  Paper  had  told  them 
that  a  child  could  not  be  examined  by  results  unless  he  attended  school 
one  hundred  times  during  the  year.  A  person  who  knew  anything 
about  education  knew  that  a  child  who  only  attended  one  hundred 
times  during  a  year  was  very  imperfectly  educated,  and  he  (Canon 
Harding)  was  more  than  ever  convinced  that  nothing  would  do  in 
Ireland  until  some  measure  was  introduced  to  try  and  compel  the  at- 
tendance of  children  at  schools.  He  thought  they  must  all  admit — at 
least  all  those  who  had  had  any  acquaintance  with  pupils  who  had  left 
school — that  numbers  of  them  who  seemed  educated  were  only  very 
imperfectly  educated.  He  knew  from  his  own  experience  that  many 
who  came  to  get  married  were  unable  to  write  their  names,  and 
this,  he  considered,  a  lamentable  thing ;  an  evil  which  should  be  reme- 
died. It  was  said  by  the  people  that  if  they  were  compelled  to  send 
their  children  to  school  they  would  be  beggared ;  but  he  thought  the 
difficulty  might  be  overcome  in  some  such 'way  as  this:  the  unions 
might  be  made  contributory  to  the  payment  of  the  teachers.  If  ^be 
relieving  officers  would  certify  that  a  certain  &mily  were  not  able  to 
pay,  why  should  not  the  union  be  made  contributory  for  those  children  ? 
Then  there  was  another  point,  and  tliat  was  relating  to  the  children 
when  they  were  growing  up.  They  knew  that  when  lads  or  girls  came 
U)  fourteen  years  of  age  they  were  very  useful  to  their  parents,  especi- 
ally if  in  the  case  of  the  lads  their  parents  were  farmers.  Why  should 
not  some  system  be  introduced  of  having  night  schools,  at  which  the 
attendance  of  children,  certainly  of  boys,  over  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
of  age  should  be  made  compulsory,  when  they  were  employed  during 
the  day  in  assisting  their  parents ;  and  furthermore,  why  should  not 
teachers  be  compelled  to  hold  such  schools?  If  such  a  scheme  were 
carried  out,  he  thought  some  practical  benefits  would  ensue.  The 
result  would  be  that  the  time  and  money  spent  upon  young  people's 
education  would  not  be  time  and  money  wasted,  as  too  many  parents 
now  seemed  to  think,  but  would  really  be  an  investment  which  would 
bear  interest  both  for  the  good  of  the  parent  and  of  the  country. 

Professor  James  W.  Kavanaoh  (Catholic  University,  Dublin)  ob- 
served that  anything  to  benefit  the  condition  of  teachers  had  always  had 
his  support,  sympathy,  and  encouragement,  although  he  had  never 
wished  to  inteiiere  with  the  general  interest  of  the  country  by  advocat- 
ing too  strongly  their  cause.  In  the  abstract  sense,  compulsion,  he 
thought,  indispensable,  because  it  was  an  interference  by  the  State  with 
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the  rights  of  &milie0  and  indiyidualB.    Ab  to  night  schoolB,  he  was  of 
opimon  that  they  were  out  of  the  question  in  two-thirds  of  the  country. 
He  had  done  what  he  oould  to  make  the  eystem  a  success  in  some  parts 
of  Ireland,  particularly  when  he  was  an  educational  officer,  but  he 
regretted  to  say  that  his  efforts  had  not  been  attended  with  any  great 
'degree  of  success.    Night  schools  had  succeeded,  he  believed,  in  large 
towns — ^in  Limeiiok  and  Cork  for  instance.     Allusion  had  been  made 
by  Mr.  Ferguson  in  his  Paper  to  the  payment  by  results,  and  the  temp- 
tations open  to  teachers  to  falsify  the  school  records,  and  to  pay  litde 
or  no  attention  to  the  pupils  who  were  not  likely  to  make  the  requisite 
oiumber  of  attendances.     The  Irish  schoolmasters,  he  believed,  were  as 
honest  and  upright  as  any  other  class  in  the  world ;  but  for  all  that 
temptation  should  not  be  thrown  in  their  way.     But  there  were  ways 
of  correcting  the  present  defects  in  the  system,  and  these  should  be 
applied.     He  had  been  an  examiner  under  the  Intermediate  Education 
Act,  and  he  knew  that  a  long  and  loud  cry  was  raised  against  payment 
by  results.     The  cry  was  unmeaning  and  irrational,  and  they  should 
•do  what  they  could  to  repress  it.     And  how  should  they  set  about 
attaining  their  object  7     By  convincing  the  public  that  they  should  not 
•object  to  results,  but  the  abuse  of  results.     He  did  not  for  one  moment 
deny  that  in  some  cases  that  attendance  was  an  open  temptation  to  fraud. 
It  was  exceedingly  hard  for  a  poor  schoolmaster,  if  one  hundred  days 
was  required  as  the  minimum  attendance  of  a  pupil,  and  he  only  pro- 
aented  himself  on  ninety  or  ninety-nine  days.     Was  it  not,  under  such 
circumstances,  a  very  great  temptation  to  a  teacher  to  resist  putting 
down  one  hundred  days  7     Of  course  it  was.     He  thought  he  migfit 
take  credit  to  himself  for  having  been  one  of  the  first  in  Ireland  of 
devising  some  check  in  keeping  the  accounts  of  the  National   Board 
•  correctly. 

Mr.  Thomas  Matne  (Dublin)  agreed  with  the  Rev.  Canon 
Harding  that  primary  education  in  Ireland  could  not  be  satisfac- 
torily carried  on  in  Lreland  without  compulsion,  and,  as  a  poor  law 
guardian,  consiclered  that  the  machinery  of  that  system  was  aidmirably 
adapted  to  overcome  the  difficulties  both  as  regards  the  payment  of 
fees  and  the  purchase  of  necessary  books.  This  was  done  in  Germany. 
He  did  not  believe  that  the  religious  difficulty,  was  insuperable,  for  he 
was  sure  that  the  clergy  of  all  persuasions  would  be  glad  to  find  so 
powerful  a  machine  at  their  disposal  as  that  of  a  compulsory  education 
law.  Mr.  Ferguson  had  said  that  he  took  up  the  question  from  a 
teachers'  point  of  view.  There  was  another  side  which  deserved  the 
best  consideration  of  the  Association.  Taking  the  case  of  those  who 
did  not  attend  school — ^Was  everything  done  for  them  that  could  be 
done,  and  was  done  in  other  countries  than  Ireland  7  The  speaker 
also  urged  the  importance  of  the  study  of  vocal  music.  It  tended  to 
ensure  better  attendance;  to  bring  out  the  mind  of  the  child ;  to  lighten 
the  labour  of  the  teacher ;  and  finally  afforded  an  innocent  means  of 
relaxation  ever  afterward  through  life.  The  Irish  people  had  always 
been  noted  for  a  love  of  music,  and  the  teaching  of  it  might  well  be 
made  compulsory.  At  present  tlie  standard  of  the  lower  middle  class 
schools  was  inadequate;  few  were  taught  to  read  part  music.     He 
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trusted  that  this  subject  would  receive  the  attention  which  it  deserved^ 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  National  Board. 

Dr.  Yeats  (Chepstow)  said  he  would  confine  himself  to  a  statement 
of  facts,  experiments  indeed,  applicable  to  the  last  points  raised  by  Mr. 
Ferguson ;  compulsory  instruction  in  the  principles  of  agriculture  in  all 
rural  schools,  and  the  desirability  of  proper  residences  for  teachers  in 
rural  districts.  The  difficulty  of  finding  teachers  had  been  pointed  out  \ 
that  of  training  them  to  field  work  and  gardening  would  be  still  greater; 
but  greatest  of  all  might  be  the  difficulty  of  inducing  suitable  men  tc^ 
take  sufficient  interest  in  such  work.     Yet  these  difficulties  had  been 
overcome  in  other  countries,  and  might  be  in  Ireland  probably,  when- 
ever patriotism  and  philanthropy  were  aroused,  proportionate  to  the 
emergency.     Early  in  the  present  century,  the  soil  of  Switzerland  was 
sadly  impoverished,  and  the  people  were  almost  demoralised.  One  young 
nobleman,  Emanuel  von  Fellenberg,  influenced  by  his  friend,  Pestalozzi, 
revived  the  adage :  ^Autant  vaut  Vhomme,  autant  vaut  le  terrain^^ '  the 
worth  of  the  man  is  the  worth  of  the  estate,'  or,  '  as  is  the  &rmer 
80  win  be  the  farm,'  or,  even  better  in  this  case,  *  as  are  the  people  aa 
is  the  land.'      He  bought  a  neglected  estate;    within   about  four- 
teen years  made  it  a  model  farm ;  founded  on  it  agricultural  schools 
for  the  sons  of  large  and  small  landowners ;  attracted  teachers  to  his- 
residence  as  his  guests,  during  their  holidays ;  built  a  place  specially 
adapted   to  their  requirements;    inscribed   over  the  doorway:  *Our 
country's  hope ' ;  and  finally,  after  having  assembled,  annually,  numbers 
of  schoolmasters,  he  selected  one,  Wehrli,  as  his  colleague,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  many  of  them  to  join  him  heartily  in  his  plans  for 
improving  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  for  restoring  self-respect  and' 
social   order  amongst  the   population.      Von  Fellenberg's  difficulties 
were  great,  and  his  disappointments  frequent ;  but  great  and  lasting 
advantages  resulted  from  his  labours.     His  family  persevered  in  the 
same  direction  after  him — ^and  on  one  particular  occasion,  in  or  about 
1845,  when  the  potato  crop  failed,  his  son  William  wrote  a  powerful 
appeal  to  teachers  principally,  urging  them  to  use  every  effort  to  arrest 
the  disease  by  more  carefiil  management,  and  to  try  the  growth  of  other 
plants  as  substitutes.     In  this  crisis  the  skill  of  these  rural  teachers 
rendered  good  service.     Their  gardens  became  centres  of  atttaction 
and  of  instruction  to  all  around.     Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  their 
lessons  on  horticulture  or  on  field  labour  were  very  scientific ;  these 
were  plain  and  practical  as  head  work  joined  to  handwork  could  be. 
Even  when  the  sons  of  patricians  and  of  princes  came  to  Hofwyl  to 
study  agriculture,  von  Fellenberg  led  them  first  to  the  holdings  of  the 
peasant  proprietors,  to  learn  thrift,  and  to  see  how  much  real  knowledge 
may  be  acquired  independently  of  books.     After  some  further  remarks 
of  a  technical  character,  the  speaker  continued  :  I  have  dwelt  on  the- 
circumstances  that  led  originally  to  the  introduction  of  lessons  on  agri- 
culture and  on  gardening  in  Switzerland,  because  it  was  necessary 
there  first  to  train  the  teachers ;  there  being  no  compulsion  at  that 
time.     As  soon  as  the  teachers  had  acquired  some  practical  knowledge 
of  the  matter,  most  of  them  took  a  liking  for  it,  and  asked  for  land  to 
till ;  then,  and  not  earlier,  plots  of  ground  were  assigned  for  their  u^^ 
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and  these  plots  became  to  them  out  of  doors  what  their  blackboards 
were  within  the  school  walls.  An  additional  advantage  was  that  parents 
as  well  as  children  could  profit  by  the  school  gardens.  Whether  similar 
circmnstances  exist  here  to-day,  and  whether  similar  results  could  be 
obtained,  I  know  not ;  but  one  hope  at  least  may  be  cherished,  namely, 
that  out  of  the  labours  of  our  Congress  generally,  or  out  of  the  dis- 
cussions in  this  Educational  Department,  there  will  arise  a  decided 
and  permanent  improvement  of  the  teachers'  residences  in  the  rural 
districts. 

The  Rev.  Professor  Mahaffv  (Trinity  College,  Dublin)  said  he  could 
not  help  feeling  that  the  great  question  for  Ireland  to  consider  was,  How 
to  obtain  a  far  greater  attention  to  elementary  knowledge  in  the  primary 
schools.  Opposite  opinions  had  been  expressed  that  morning  about  com- 
pulsory education.  The  question,  he  could  not  disguise,  was  a  very 
difficult  one,  and  one  concerning  which  there  had  been  much  controversy. 
He  was  himself  once  in  a  well-ordered  State  where,  upon  the  children 
refusing  to  attend  school,  the  parents  were  put  in  jail  and  kept  there 
till  the  law  was  complied  with.  He  need  hardly  say  that  such  a  system 
as  that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  Ireland.  There  were  two  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  way.  First,  in  an  agricultural  country  such  as  Ireland^, 
the  distances  were  too  great ;  and,  secondly,  the  poverty  of  the  parents 
was  such  that  they  were  obliged  to  send  their  children  to  work  in  order 
to  obtain  money.  He  knew  there  were  thousands  of  children  who  were 
set  to  '  herd  crows,'  which  meant  watching  a  miserable  piece  of  com 
and  driving  away  the  crows.  These  poor  children,  in  however  small 
degree,  were  asasting  their  parents,  and  it  would  no  doubt  be  a  hard- 
ship to  deprive  those  parents  of  their  children's  assistance.  These  dif- 
ficulties, as  he  had  said,  were  very  great,  and  hard  to  overcome,  but 
there  were  others  besides.  Then  they  came  to  the  sentimental  objec- 
tions— ^and  many  people  thought  that  they  were  no  objections  at  alL 
He  (the  speaker)  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  more  difficult  objec- 
tion than  the  sentimental,  because  no  objection  was  felt  at  all  till  it 
became  sentimental.  He  believed  that  compulsory  education  in  Ireland 
was  as  yet  impossible,  and  he  £Eiiled  to  see  what  kind  of  legislation 
could  with  justice  impose  it.  He  thought  they  should  see  what  could 
be  done  by  rational  persuasion,  by  showing  the  people  the  necessity  of 
giving  their  children  an  education  of  some  kind  or  other.  They  had 
the  great  engine  of  the  press,  and  the  press  was  now  becoming  more 
general  as  it  reached  the  poorer  classes.  If  the  press  would  do  more 
than  it  did  at  present  to  encourage  and  preach  school  education,  he 
thought  good  work  might  be  done,  but  he  feared  there  was  a  growing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  those  connected  with  that  great  engine  to  think 
that  enough  was  already  being  done ;  that  indeed,  the  penny  newspaper 
did  away,  in  many  instances,  with  the  hard,  tough  work  at  school. 
There  was  also  the  pulpit.  He  only  wished  on  that  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  members  of  his  own  persuasion.  He  did  not  think  its  ministers 
had  been  careful  enough  in  the  matter  of  education.  He  considered  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  ministers  to  perpetually  urge  upon  parents  the  neces-. 
sity  of  seeing  to  the  regular  attendance  of  their  children  at  schools. 
Then,  again,  there  were  the  local  landlords,  the  local  men  of  influence,, 
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those  who  ought  to  think  it  part  of  their  duty  to  exhort  the  poor  to 
attend  schools.  Lastly,  there  was  another  means  of  increasing  the 
attendance  at  schools,  viz.  to  make  such  more  attractive,  particularly  in 
the  direction  of  music.  He  supposed  the  Irish  must  have  a  taste  for 
music;  he  could  not  believe  it  had  disappeared,  but  he  certainly 
thought  it  had  become  dormant.  He  had  inspected  a  good  many 
schools,  and  he  must  say  that  he  had  met  with  some  lamentable 
instances  of  deficiency  in  music. 

Professor  Mir  Aulad  Ali  (Trinity  College,  Dublin)  had  not  had 
much  experience  on  the  subject  of  the  Paper,  had  not  been  an  ex- 
tensive traveller  in  Ireland,  nor  had  he  inspected  many  schools; 
but  he  had  gathered  his  information  from  various  authoritieB  in 
whom  he  placed  the  most  implicit  reliance.  He  had  first  to  say 
a  word  or  two  on  compulsory  education,  about  which  they  had 
heard  so  much.  The  previous  speaker  had  exhausted  all  the  reasons 
why  compulsion  should  not  be  used,  and  he  (Professor  Mir  Aulad 
Ali)  agreed  with  him  because  he  believed  that  great  evils  woidd 
follow  in  the  train  of  compulsion.  It  was  a  well-known  fact  that 
if  they  compelled  a  child  to  eat  honey  for  some  days,  it  would  be- 
tx)me  bitter  and  objectionable  to  him,  though  if  left  to  himself  he  would 
become  fond  of  it.  It  had  been  said  that  parents  should  be  compelled 
to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  it  had  also  been  observed  that  it 
was  undesirable  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  unjust  and  would 
interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the  people.  He  had  had  a  conversation 
one  day  with  a  gentleman  about  the  freedom  of  the  people  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  He  could  not  altogether  agree  with  his  friend,  and  argued 
with  him  thus :  '  Here  is  a  lamp-post  and  there  are  the  police.  Now 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  are  free  to  hang  yourself  on  that 
lamp-post  7  I  would  like  to  see  you  do  it.'  Of  course  his  friend  was 
obliged  to  admit  that  he  could  not  attempt  to  hang  himself  without  rim- 
ning  the  risk  of  making  himself  liable  to  punishment.  They  had  heard 
a  great  deal  about  compulsory  education  of  children  in  music.  He 
desired  to  warn  the  parents  against  it,  because  music  was  the  most 
seductive  of  all  arts,  and  it  might  interfere  with  other  studies,  even  lead 
«  pupil,  when  he  is  required  to  parse  a  sentence,  to  say  minim  for  the 
nominative  and  crotchet  for  the  adjective.  He  had  had  some  sad  expe- 
riences in  that  very  college.  On  one  occasion  he  was  lecturing  a  class, 
in  the  midst  of  which  a  gentleman,  who  had  gone  there  to  complete 
his  education,  began  whistling, '  I  wish  I  was  with  Nancy.'  He  ex- 
pressed his  surprise,  and  the  gentleman  desisted.  Five  minutes  had 
scarcely  elapsed  when  the  young  man  burst  out  again,  and  again  had  to 
apologise  for  his  strange  conduct.  With  regard  to  persuasion,  he  did 
not  believe  it  would  have  much  effect  with  diildren,  although  it  might 
do  good  with  the  parents.  The  religious  element,  he  was  of  opinion, 
should  be  kept  distinct  from  secuhu:  instruction,  but  in  university 
education  such  should  form  a  separate  department  of  itself,  if 
"denominational  education  be  enforced  in  any  Univermty,  it  would 
-cease  to  deserve  the  name  of  University.  Kindergarten  systems 
should  be  inti^nced  and  prizes  should  be  offered,  so  that  a  stimulus 
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would  at  onoe  be  presented  to  the  parenlH  and  children,  and  the 
latter  woidd  be  found  to  begin  and  study  and  work  hard,  in  hope  of 
gaining  distinctions. 

Miss  Shabman  Cbawford  (Dublin)  had  been  in  the  South  of  Ireland 
that  year,  and  had  just  come  from  the  North,  and  had  visited  many 
National  schools  in  both  places,  and  she  had  found,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  the  children  attending  school  did  not  exceed  thirteen  years  of  age. 
She  had  been  told,  both  in  the  North  and  South,  that  it  was  only  in 
exceptional  instances  that  a  boy  or  girl  remained  beyond  that  age. 
There  was  no  doubt  that,  when  children  of  the  working  class  attained 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  they  became  very  valuable  to  their 
parents.  They  knew  how  poor  the  Irish  people  were,  and  they  had  to. 
consider  that,  as  a  general  rule  the  education  of  their  children  would 
terminate  at  thirteen  years  of  age.  In  the  education  of  the  Irish  boy  or 
girl,  of  the  working  class,  they  had  to  think  what  were  the  most  useful 
things  the  children  could  be  taught  up  to  this  age.  There  was  one 
point  she  was  glad  to  hear  adverted  to  in  the  Paper,  namely,  the  need 
of  practical  agricultural  instruction.  What  they  required  was  instruc- 
tion which  wotdd  teach  the  children  of  the  small  £u*mer  and  labourer 
how  to  till  the  soil.  It  seemed  to  her  that  practical  agriculture  could 
be  best  learned  in  the  National  schools.  They  could  not  teach  agricul- 
ture by  precept,  any  more  than  they  could  teach  needlework.  She 
would  say  in  reference  to  the  teachers,  she  thought  them  very  hardly 
treated  both  as  regard  school  fees  and  residence.  In  one  place  near 
Kenmare  she  found  that  a  teacher  had  to  walk  seven  miles  a  day  to 
and  from  the  school  in  which  he  taught.  If  they  were  to  make  educa- 
tion a  success,  if  they  were  to  have  it  honoured  in  Ireland,  they  must 
pay  the  teachers  well,  and  treat  them  with  consideration.  Though 
parents  were  well  inclined  to  send  their  children  to  school,  the  labouring 
class  could  so  ill  afford  to  pay  school  fees  that  a  large  number  of 
children  would  be  uneducated  if  they  had  not  free  education  given 
them  in  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  This  &ct  pointed  to  the 
need  of  the  establishment  of  free  National  schools  throughout  Ireland. 

Mr.  Vere  Foster  (Belfast)  was  of  opinion  that  &e  teachers  of 
Ireland  should  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  England  and 
Scotland,  or  any  other  country.  He  was  not  connected  with  the  Go- 
vernment, he  was  not  connected  with  schools,  except  that  he  gave  a 
few  subscriptions,  and  therefore  he  could  speak  impartially.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  treatment  that  national  teachers  had  received  during 
the  last  forty  years  had  been  one  of  unprecedented  generosity  on  the 
part  of  successive  Parliaments  and  Governments.  The  fault  was  in  the 
Irish  people  and  also  in  the  law.  The  teachers,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  were  faithful  and  honest,  and  were  of  great  service  to  the 
nation.  He  would  abolish  school  fees,  and  have  free  schools.  For 
many  years  free  schools  had  existed  in  America,  and  they  were  sup- 
ported partly  by  State  and  partly  by  county  and  district  taxation.  In 
the  City  of  New  York,  where  there  were  two  million  inhabitants,  the 
children  had  the  free  use  of  books  ^t  home  as  well  as  at  school,  and 
were  trusted  to  take  them  back   again  when  they  left  for  any  other 
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district.  As  regards  pensions,  he  thought  teachers  in  Ireland  had  no 
grievance,  although  the  limited  age  might  well  be  altered  from  sixty-five 
and  sixty  to  sixty  and  fifty-five.  Then  as  regards  residence  there 
should  be  local  Sdiool  Boards  with  compulsory  powers  to  buy  ground 
and  make  other  arrangements.  The  proportion  of  teachers  in  Ireland 
who  had  residences  provided  them  was  very  small  as  compared  with 
England  and  Scotland,  where  it  was  about  GO  per  cent.  Teachers 
-should  be  properly  trained  in  colleges,  as  they  were  in  England.  In 
England  there  were  forty  training  colleges  for  teachers,  and  in  Scotland 
seven,  all  of  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  different  denominations. 
X)nly  one,  and  that  a  Government  training  college,  existed  in  Ireland. 
He  failed  to  see  why  the  same  rules  which  applied  to  England  and 
Scotland  should  not  equally  apply  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  John  Tbaynor  (Enfield)  was  anxious  to  say  a  word  or 
two  with  reference  to  pensions.  The  remarks  made  by  the  previous 
speaker  (Mr.  Yere  Foster)  were,  he  thought,  calculated  to  produce  a 
very  wrong  impression,  because  he  (Mr.  Traynor)  looked  upon  the  pen- 
sion scheme,  as  at  present  arranged,  as  next  door  to  no  pension  at  all, 
the  standard  of  age  being  so  absurdly  high  that  few  could  hope  ever  to 
"reach  it.  There  were  in  society  always  to  be  found  some  men  and 
women  of  an  antediluvian  nature,  but  tliey  were  very  exceptional.  One 
of  the  principal  arguments  used  to  induce  the  late  Government  to  pass 
the  Pension  Act  was  the  fact  that  inspectors  and  managers  of  schools 
hesitated  to  dismiss  and  throw  out  on  the  world  old  worn-out  and 
meritorious  teachers ;  consequently  education  in  such  schools  was  either 
retrograding  or  at  a  standstill.  The  hard-working  national  teacher, 
after  thirty-five  years'  service,  was,  he  thought,  entitled  to  retire  from 
his  arduous  profession,  and  he  submitted  that  to  require  his  services 
any  longer  was  injurious  to  the  country  and  cruel  to  the  individuaL 
He  hoped  it  would  not  be  considered  that  national  teachers,  in  the  agi- 
tation which  they  found  necessary  for  a  redress  of  their  grievances,  were 
actuated  by  narrow  and  selfish  views.  As  a  teacher  of  long  experience, 
he  could  say  for  himself  and  his  brethren  that  they  had  always  made 
the  welfare  of  the  nation,  so  far  as  education  was  concerned,  the  primary 
and  their  own  a  secondary  consideration.  The  cause  of  national  pro- 
sperity was  ever  dear  to  them.  A  great  deal  hinged  on  the  way  in 
which  a  teacher  was  treated.  Primary  education  cannot  prosper  in  a 
country  where  the  professors  of  such  education  are  wretchedly  paid  and 
badly  treated.  Dealing  with  compulsory  education  in  Ireland,  he  did 
not  consider  it  impracticable  in  some  form  suitable  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  country.  It  was  lamentable  to  witness,  as  he  had  often  done,  so 
many  of  the  school-going  population  graduating  in  the  streets  or  on  the 
highways,  often  in  view  of  the  very  schools  which  have  to  be  closed  for 
want  of  a  sufficient  average  attendance.  He  had  heard  a  good  deal 
said  about  vocal  music,  but  he  feared  there  wexe  at  present  more 
weighty  and  important  matters  in  the  background  which  required  all 
the  consideration  that  can  be  bestowed  on  them. 

Mr.  William  Ridoewat  (Dublin)  pointed  out  that  although  there 
was  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  treatment  of  the  school- 
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masters  and  mistresses  of  England  and  Ireland,  yet  those  in  Ireland 
were  able  to  live  much  more  economically. 

Mr.  John  Nealon  (Dublin)  considered  that  the  treatment  of  teachers 
in  some  instances  was  such  that,  when  examination  day  arrived,  they 
gladly  saw  their  pupils  Ml.  He  sincerely  hoped  that  before  the  Con* 
gress  met  in  Dublin  again  the  grievance  touching  teachers'  residences 
would  be  removed.  As  to  agriculture,  he  believed  education  would 
never  reach  its  true  perfection  in  Ireland  till  a  house  and  plot  of  land 
were  provided  to  demonstrate  to  the  people  how  to  keep  and  regulate 
their  own.  Until  that  time  came,  he  thought  they  would  have  to  be 
content  with  having  the  theory  taught  in  their  schools,  and  examina- 
tions conducted  by  men  who  were  competent  in  that  particular 
branch. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  in  reply,  said,  as  representing  the  National  School 
Teachers  of  Ireland,  he  must  express  his  thanks  for  the  patient  hearing 
awarded  the  Paper,  and  the  interest  that  had  been  taken  in  the  discus- 
sion. It  had  been  said  that  some  of  the  subjects  had  been  dealt  with 
from,  a  teachers'  point  of  view.  This  was  true,  but  the  teachers  them- 
selves considered  that  their  point  of  view  was  ^e  public  point  of  view, 
inasmuch  as  their  class  interests,  apart  from  public  considerations,  were 
but  very  lightly  touched  upon.  A  gentleman,  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  discussion,  had  stated  that  the  Irish  National  school  teacher  could 
live  much  more  economically  than  members  of  their  own  profession  in 
England  and  Scotland.  This  was  not  altogether  the  case,  for  he  be- 
lieved on  the  whole  they  had  to  pay  as  much  as  any  others  for  their 
various  requirements,  that  is,  when  they  had  wherewith  to  pay.  As 
regards  what  the  Congress  had  done  that  day,  viz.  to  allow  llie  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  School  Teachers  to  read  a  Paper  before  it, 
they  felt  themselves  justly  proud,  especially  when  the  Education  Sec- 
tion was  presided  over  by  a  gentleman  whom  they  had  looked  upon 
for  many  years  as  their  great  representative,  a  man  whom  they  honoured 
and  respected — Sir  Patrick  Keenan.  And  they  were  pleased  to  have 
another  gentleman  taking  part  in  the  discussion,  a  gentleman  whose 
name  had  been  long  a  household  word  among  them,  Mr.  Yere  Foster. 
Concluding,  he  again  begged  to  thank  the  Section  for  the  interest  they 
had  taken  in  the  subject  which  it  had  been  his  proud  privilege  to  bring 
forward. 
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INTERMEDIATE   EDUCATION   IN   IRELAND. 

In  what  way  may  Intermediate  Education  be  best  Promoted 
under  the  Act  of  IS7S.     {On  the  System  of  Examinations 
established  in   Ireland  under  the  Intermediate  Act  of  1878.) 
By  the  Rev.  G.    Molloy,   D.D.,    Vice-JJector  of  the 
Catholic  University,  Dublin. 

WITHIN  the  last  few  years  we  have  been  committed,  in 
Ireland,  for  better  for  worse,  to  a  system  of  examina- 
tions which  practically  controls  the  whole  intermediate  educa* 
tion  of  the  country.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  fitting  that  a 
Social  Science  Congress,  meeting  in  the  chief  city  of  Ireland, 
should  devote  some  portion  of  its  time  to  consider  the  action 
of  this  system,  and  its  value  as  an  aid  to  education.  I  may 
say,  too,  that  this  question  has  a  very  special  interest  at  the 
present  moment,  because  a  similar  system  of  examinations  i» 
on  the  point  of  being  set  up  amongst  us  in  regard  to  univer- 
sity education,  which  must  exercise  a  large  influence  on  the- 
extension  and  development  of  higher  studies. 

Nor  is  the  interest  in  this  matter  confined  to  those  who  are 
connected  with  education  in  Ireland.  Our  visitors  from  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  will  not  be  unwilling,  I  think,  to  lean^ 
something  about  the  working  of  a  system  which  seems  to  be 
peculiarly  a  growth  of  the  present  age,  and  which  has  a  more 
comprehensive  scope  than  any  corresponding  system  existing 
among  themselves ;  while  we,  on  the  other  hand,  may  hope  to 
gather  much  benefit  from  their  independent  and  enlightenecl 
criticism. 

In  bringing  the  subject  before  you  I  may  briefly  state  that 
the  Intermediate  Education  Act  was  passed  in  the  year  1878. 
The  object  of  the  Act  was  to  promote  intermediate  secular 
education  in  Ireland  by  a  system  of  prizes  and  exhibitions 
offered  to  students  of  distinguished  merit,  and  by  a  system 
of  result  fees  payable  to  the  managers  of  successful  schools. 
For  this  purpose  a  sum  of  one  million  sterling,  yielding  an 
annual  income  of  about  33,000/.,  was  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  a  board  consisting  of  seven  members,  nominated  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  It  was  provided  that  this  board  should 
every  year  hold  examinations  extending  over  a  course  of  three 
years.  Students  under  sixteen  years  of  age  were  declared 
eligible  for  examination  in  the  first  year's  course,  which  has 
since  come  to  be  called  the  junior  grade;  students  under 
seventeen,  in  the  second  yearns  course,  now  known  as  the 
middle  grade ;  and  students  under  eighteen,  in  the  third  year's 
course,  or  senior  grade.     A  programme  was  to  be  published 
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every  year  setting  forth,  for  the  information  of  intending  can- 
didates,  the  subjects  and  the  authors  in  which  the  examina- 
tions of  each  grade  would  be  held. 

It  was  further  provided  that  exhibitions  of  20/.  a  year^ 
tenable  for  three  years,  should  be  awarded  to  students  obtain- 
ing the  highest  places  in  the  junior  grade ;  exhibitions  of  30Z. 
a  year,  tenable  lox  two  years,  to  students  obtaining  the  high- 
est places  in  the  middle  grade ;  and  prizes  of  50/.  to  students 
obtaining  the  highest  places  in  the  senior  grade. 

To  retain  an  exhibition  after  the  first  year  the  candidate 
should  pass,  in  each  subsequent  year  for  which  the  exhibition 
lasted,  a  qualifying  examination,  the  conditions  of  which  were 
set  forth,  and  were  by  no  means  severe.  The  number  of  ex- 
hibitions and  of  50/.  prizes  to  be  awarded  in  each  grade  was 
fixed  at  one-tenth  of  the  number  of  students  who  should  pass 
in  that  grade  in  at  least  three  divisions.  A  division  comprised 
some  complete  and  substantial  portion  of  the  course,  such  as 
Greek,  or  Latin,  or  English,  or  mathematics,  or  natural  science. 
To  stimulate  the  exertions  of  less  distinguished  students  it  was 
declared  that  medals  and  minor  prizes  of  books  might  be 
awarded  to  students  of  merit  who  should  fail  to  gain  an  exhi- 
bition. Lastly,  result  fees  were  to  be  paid  to  the  managers 
of  schools  for  every  pupil  they  sent  up  who  passed  in  at  least  two 
divisions.  The  amount  of  these  fees  was  fixed  in  the  Act,  and 
varied  according  to  the  acquirements  of  the  candidates,  ranging 
firom  3/.  to  10/.  for  each  successful  student.  I  should  observe, 
perhaps,  that  power  was  given  to  the  board  to  alter  and  amend 
these  provisions  as"  they  should  think  fit,  subject,  however,  to 
the  control  of  Parliament. 

You  will  see  at  once,  I  think,  that  the  working  of  this 
scheme,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  must  depend  very  much 
on  the  character  of  the  programme  under  which  the  examina- 
tions are  conducted.  This  programme  is  not  designed  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  picking  out  a  few  clever  boys  for  prizes  and 
exhibitions.  It  practically  guides  and  controls  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  secondary  education  in  Ireland  The  course  of  study 
followed  throughout  the  country  in  each  branch  of  learning 
is  the  course  set  forth  in  the  programme;  the  methods  of 
study  pursued  are  those  which  are  judged  best  fitted  to 
gain  the  passes,  prizes,  and  exhibitions  offered  in  the  pro- 
gramme, and  the  standard  by  which  every  school  is  judged 
is  the  success  attained  by  its  students  when  examined  under 
the  programme.  I  propose,  therefore,  at  the  outset,  to  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  spirit  and  general  character  of  this  pro- 
gramme of  examinations. 
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Three  leading  principles,  as  it  seems  to  me,  have  prevailed 
in  the  construction  of  the  programme,  and  have  determined  its 
character.  The  first  is,  that  every  branch  of  learning  should 
find  a  place  in  it,  which  might  reasonably  form  a  part  of  the 
studies  pursued  in  any  intermediate  school ;  the  second,  that 
no  one  branch  of  learning  should  be  favoured  at  the  expense 
of  others;  and  the  third,  that  thoroughness  of  knowledge 
should  be  encouraged,  as  distinguished  from  a  superficial 
smattering.  Perhaps  I  should  say  here  that,  although  I  speak 
as  one  who  had  a  share  in  drawing  up  the  programme,  I  do 
not  intend  in  any  way  to  commit  my  colleagues  to  the  views 
I  am  now  putting  forward.  When  I  speak  of  these  three 
fundamental  principles  I  only  mean  to  convey  that  I  was 
myself  influenced  by  them,  and  that  I  believe  they  found 
expression  in  the  programme  as  it  was  eventually  issued  by 
the  board. 

The  ground  on  which  the  first  principle  rests  is,  I  think, 
very  obvious.  The  benefits  of  the  Intermediate  Education 
Act  were  intended  for  all  intermediate  schools  and  scholars : 
all  have  an  equal  right  to  share  in  the  rewards  and  prizes  of 
the  Act  Now,  different  schools  have  different  courses  of 
study ; — one  course  is  designed  mainly  to  prepare  boys  for  a 
university  career,  or  for  the  learned  professions ;  another,  to 
prepare  boys  for  a  commercial  life ;  another,  again,  to  prepare 
boys  for  the  various  departments  of  the  public  service.  And 
it  is  clear  that  if  a  substantial  portion  of  any  one  course  were 
omitted  from  the  programme  of  examinations,  the  students 
following  that  particular  course  would  be  placed  at  a  disad- 
vantage as  compared  with  their  competitors. 

The  second  principle,  which  lays  down  that  no  particular 
subjects  of  study  should  be  specially  favoured  by  the  pro- 
gramme, is  much  more  open  to  difference  of  opinion.  At  first 
sight,  I  have  no  doubt,  many  will  argue  that  it  is  desirable  to 
foster,  in  a  special  manner,  those  studies  that  are  best  calcu- 
lated to  train  and  develop  the  faculties  of  the  mind;  while 
those  studies  which  are  less  fitted  for  this  purpose  should 
receive  proportionately  less  encouragement  I  admit  the  justice 
of  this .  view ;  but  I  contend  that  the  duty  of  selecting  the 
subjects  to  be  specially  encouraged  ought  not  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  Intermediate  Education  Board.  The  subjects  deserv- 
ing to  be  selected  for  special  encouragement  are  not  the  same 
in  all  cases,  but  must  depend,  in  some  degree,  on  the  particular 
career  in  life  for  which  a  boy  is  intended.  Therefore  the  duty 
of  making  the  selection  properly  belongs  to  the  heads  of 
schools,  and  can  be  adequately  fulfilled  by  them  alone.    What 
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seems  to  me,  then,  most  desirable  is,  that  the  heads  of  schools 
should  be  left  perfectly  free  to  choose,  in  each  case,  that  course 
of  studies  which,  in  their  judgment,  will  most  effectively  con- 
duce to  the  educational  interests  of  the  boys  entrusted  to  their 
care.  And  this  freedom  is  best  secured  under  a  programme 
of  examinations  in  which  no  subject  is  specially  favoured,  and 
none  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage. 

If  we  accept  this  principle,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  same  number  of  marks  should  be  assigned  to  every  subject; 
because  some  subjects  are  more  difficult  and  require  longer 
study  than  others.  What  follows  is  precisely  this,  that  the 
marks  assigned  to  each  subject  should  be  proportioned  to  its 
difficulty,  and  to  the  time  necessary  for  learnmg  it.  If  this 
be  done,  the  heads  of  schools  will  be  left  free  to  select  the 
studies  best  suited  to  their  own  boys ;  because  they  will  know 
that  the  industry  and  talent  devoted  to  them  will  be  fairly 
recognised  and  rewarded. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  rule  here  laid  down  is 
one  very  easy  to  set  forth  in  theory,  but  very  difficult  to  carry 
out  in  practice.  I  admit  that  it  cannot  be  put  in  practice 
with  anything  like  mathematical  accuracy.  But  if  my  argu- 
ment is  a  good  one,  the  rule  gives  us  a  true  conception  of 
what  we  ought  to  aim  at;  and  I  believe  it  is  quite  possible, 
aided  as  we  now  are  by  a  large  experience,  which  is  every 
year  increasing,  to  approximate  to  this  ideal  quite  sufficiently 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  third  great  principle  aimed  at  in  this  programme 
is  that  thoroughness  of  knowledge  should  be  encouraged  in 
a  moderate  number  of  subjects,  rather  than  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  a  large  number.  This  principle  was  con- 
^dered  of  especial  importance  in  the  case  of  clever  students. 
Dull  boys  will  naturally  be  restricted  to  a  small  number  of 
subjects  by  reason  of  their  limited  abilities :  but  it  was  feared 
that  clever  boys  would  be  tempted  to  take  up  an  unduly  large 
number,  in  the  hope  of  winning  an  exhibition  by  obtaining 
some  marks  in  all  of  them.  The  plan  adopted  to  check  this 
tendency  was  very  simple  and,  I  think,  excellent  in  principle. 
It  was  resolved  to  award  the  exhibitions  to  those  students  who 
should  obtain  the  highest  total  aggregate  of  marks  made  up 
in  the  following  way :  the  marks  obtained  in  each  subject 
should  first  be  reduced  by  20  per  cent,  of  the  maximum 
assigned  to  that  subject,  and  the  numbers,  thus  reduced,  should 
he  added  up  to  make  tlie  total  aggregate.  For  example,  the 
maximum  assigned  to  Greek  was  1,000;  20  per  cent,  on  1,000 
is  200 :  this  number,  therefore,  should  be  deducted  from  the 
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marks  obtaiiied  by  each  candidate  in  Greek,  and  only  the- 
remainder  should  be  put  to  his  credit,  in  that  subject,  for  the 
purpose  of  an  exhibition.  Thus  if  one  student  got  600  and 
another  300,  the  former  would  have  400  to  go  to  his  credit  for 
an  exhibition,  and  the  latter  only  100.  The  idea  that  under- 
lies this  rule  is  that  20  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  assigned  to 
a  subject  represents  only  a  smattering  knowledge,  which  should 
count  for  nothing  towards  an  exhibition. 

Another  provision  has  recently  been  adopted  by  the  Board 
with  a  view  to  encourage  thoroughness  of  study,  whioK  seems^ 
to  call  for  a  passing  word  of  commendation.  According  to 
this  provision  a  gold  or  silver  medal  is  awarded  to  every 
student  in  each  grade  who  obtains  the  highest  marks  in  any 
one  subject.  This  honourable  distinction,  while  it  leaves  the 
candidates  free  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  furnishes  to  them  a 
strong  inducement  to  study  thoroughly  the  subjects  selected. 
Furthermore,  these  medals  will  be  trophies  of  honour  not  to 
the  successful  candidates  only,  but  also  to  the  schools  in  which 
they  have  pursued  their  studies.  Every  school  will  strive  to 
carry  off  as  many  such  trophies  as  possible :  and  thus  an 
impulse  will  be  given  in  all  schools  to  thoroughness  of  teach- 
ing in  every  subject. 

Having  thus  sketched  in  outline  the  chief  features  of  the 
system  of  examinations  established  by  the  Intermediate  Edu- 
cation Board,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  whether  it  is  a 
system  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  education  in 
Ireland.  Before  entering  on  this  question,  it  may  be  well  to 
lay  down  distinctly  what  I  regard  as  the  chief  aim  and  scope 
of  all  good  education :  for  this,  I  think,  must  be  the  basis  of 
our  discussion.  The  aim  and  scope  of  education,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  is  twofold — to  train  and  develop  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  lay  up  useful  stores  of  know- 
ledge. Any  system  of  education  must  be  considered  imperfect 
which  keeps  in  view  one  only  of  these  two  functions,  and 
neglects  the  other.  I  would  observe,  however,  that  they  are 
not  so  independent  of  each  other  as  some  writers  seem  to 
imply.  It  is  impossible  to  train  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
without  imparting  some  kind  of  knowledge ;  and  it  is  impoa- 
sible  to  lay  up  stores  of  knowledge  without  training,  to  some 
extent,  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 

But  the  question  arises.  Which  of  these  two  functions  is 
the  more  important?     Which  should  be  the  primary  end  of 
ediication  ?   I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  own  opinion 
that  it  IS  more  important  to  train  the  faculties  than  to  accumu- 
late knowledge.     Both  ends,  as  I  have  said,  may  be  pursued 
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together :  but  the  acquisition  of  learning  ought  to  be  made 
subservient  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mental  powers.  The^ 
reason,  I  think,  is  sufficiently  plain.  A  man  whose  faculties 
have  been  well  cultivated  in  youth  has  within  him  a  power, 
not  only  to  use  well  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired  in  his 
early  studies,  but  to  extend  that  knowledge  in  whatever  direc- 
tion he  pleases :  whereas  if  his  faculties  have  been  but  little 
•cultivated,  his  stores  of  learning,  however  laboriously  they 
have  been  piled  together,  will  remain  comparatively  useless. 

The  ideal,  then,  of  a  good  systicm  of  education,  is  one  in 
which  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  made  the  means  of 
training  and  developing  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  Now  the 
general  tendency  of  competitive  examinations  is,  I  fear,  to  fix 
the  attention  of  teachers  and  students,  almost  exclusively,  on 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  to  offer  but  scant  encourage- 
ment for  the  cultivation  of  the  mental  faculties.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  make  an  examination  paper  a  test  of  knowledge ; 
but  it  requires  skill  and  experience  to  make  it  a  test  of  good 
training.  Hence  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  great  develop- 
ment of  competitive  examiDations  in  recent  years  has  exer- 
cised, in  this  respect,  a  somewhat  unfavourable  influence  on 
the  progress  of  good  education.  The  gathering  together  of 
information  in  a  certain  variety  of  subjects  has  come  to  be 
looked  on  as  the  one  thing  necessary,  and  intellectual  training 
has  been  comparatively  neglected.  Nevertheless,  I  hope  to 
show  you  that  this  evU,  though  it  is  more  or  less  inherent  in 
every  system  of  competitive  examinations,  is  reduced  to  very 
small  dimensions  in  the  examinations  held  under  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  Board. 

First,  I  would  remind  you  that  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  candidates  under  this  system — I  believe  more  than  three- 
fourths — are  prepared  in  schools  and  colleges.  Now  the  head 
master  of  a  school  holds  a  position  towards  his  scholars  very 
different  from  that  of  a  grinder  towards  his  pupils.  The 
grinder  does  not  profess  to  do  anything  more  than  to  prepare 
each  individual  pupil  for  a  certain  definite  examination,  and  to 
do  his  best  to  make  him  pass  it  A  head  master,  on  the  other 
hand,  undertakes  the  whole  moral  and  intellectual  training  of 
the  boys  entrusted  to  him.  He  is  responsible,  therefore,  to 
the  parents  of  the  boys»  not  only  that  they  shall  be  well  pre- 
pared for  their  examinations,  but  that  they  shall  be  well  edu- 
cated ;  and  he  knows  that  the  good  repute  of  his  school  must 
depend,  in  the  long  run,  on  the  success  with  which  this  respon- 
^bility  is  fulfilled. 

But  there  is  another,  and  perhaps  a  stronger  influence  at 
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work,  in  collegiate  education,  in  favour  of  intellectual  training.. 
iThis  influence  consists  in  the  academical  'life  of  the  school 
itself:  the  common  interest  in  common  studies,  the  intercourse 
of  mind  with  mind,  the  daily  observation  of  failure  and  success,, 
the  constant  process,  almost  unconsciously  carried  on,  of  mea- 
suring one's  own  powers  and  faculties  now  against  those  of 
one  competitor,  now  against  those  of  another;  these  and  & 
hundred  other  subtle  forces,  always  present  in  collegiate  life, 
contribute,  quite  as  much  as  rules  and  systems,  to  cultivate  the- 
faculties  and  to  mature  the  powers  of  the  mind. 

Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  programme  of  the 
Intermediate  Education  Board  sets  forth  a  long  and  graduated 
course  of  studies,  extending  over  a  period  of  several  years. 
A  master,  working  under  this  system,  has  to  look  at  each 
examination,  not  as  a  thing  by  itself,  but  as  a  part  of  a  complete 
course,  through  each  stage  of  which  his  boys  will  have  to  pass. 
Now,  I  think  every  experienced  teacher  must  feel  that  the 
better  he  trains  his  boys  in  preparing  them  for  each  examina- 
tion, the  better  fitted  they  will  be  to  advance  to  the  higher 
work  that  lies  beyond ;  and  thus  he  has  a  direct  inducement,, 
under  this  system,  not  only  to  teach  them  what  is  necessary 
for  passing  the  examination  immediately  impending,  but  to 
cultivate  as  well  their  mental  powers.  The  boys,  on  the  other 
hand,  cannot  look  on  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired  simply 
as  a  burden  laid  upon  their  memories,  to  be  borne  up  to  a 
certain  day,  and  then  to  be  thrown  aside  for  ever.  They  will 
be  taught,  under  this  system,  that  the  knowledge  they  are 
pursuing  in  their  daily  studies  is  necessary  for  their  future 
success,  that  they  must  try  to  retain  a  firm  grasp  of  it,  ta 
digest  and  assimilate  it,  and  so  to  build  it  up  into  the  struc- 
ture of  their  own  minds.  Now  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
knowledge  steadily  accumulated  from  year  to  year,  accord^ 
ing  to  these  conditions,  in  a  well-chosen  course  of  study, 
involves  a  very  useful  kind  of  mental  training.  In  fact,  it 
would  seem  that  the  system  of  the  Intermediate  Education 
Board  does  not  differ  very  widely  from  the  system  long  estab- 
lished in  most  public  schools  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland. 
In  both  systems  there  is  a  regular  course  of  study,  extending 
over  several  years ;  in  both  the  progress  of  the  boys,  in  the 
course  marked  out,  is  tested  by  periodical  examinations.  The 
only  difference  is  that,  in  the  one  case  the  examiners  come 
from  within  the  school,  in  the  other  they  come  from  without. 

Lastly,  much  may  be  done  to  counteract  the  evil  tendency 
of  examinations,  by  the  skill  and  judgment  of  examiners.  I 
have  said  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  test  by  examinations  how 
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£Eur  a  boy's  faculties  have  been  well  tndned^  than  to  find  out 
how  much  he  has  learned:  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all 
impossible  to  make  an  examination  a  test  of  general  trainings 
as  well  as  a  test  of  knowledge.  Some  subjects  lend  them- 
selves very  readily  to  this  kind  of  test ;  for  example^  English 
composition,  history,  translation  from  one  language  into 
another.  In  mathematics,  too,  an  examination  properly  con- 
ducted furnishes  a  very  perfect  test  of  one  peculiar  kind  of 
intellectual  power.  And  in  the  natural  sciences  a  favourable 
opportunity  is  afforded  for  testing  the  power  of  inductive 
reasoning,  the  power  of  clear  and  luminous  exposition,  the 
power  of  quick  and  accurate  observation.  Let  it  be  once 
distinctly  understood  that  in  estimating  the  value  of  a  candi- 
date's paper  account  will  be  taken,  not  merely  of  the  know- 
ledge Uiat  is  exhibited,  but  also  of  the  manner  in  which  that 
knowledge  is  handled,  and  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  set  forth, 
and  I  believe  the  dangerous  tendency  which  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing will  be  very  greatly  diminished. 

So  far  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  system  of 
intermediate  examinations  established  amongst  us  is  free^  in 
great  measure,  from  the  objection  that  may  be  justly  urged, 
as  I  think,  against  the  general  character  of  public  competitive 
examinations.  I  would  now  briefly  notice  the  signal  ad- 
vantages which,  it  seems  to  me,  this  system  has  conferred  upon 
secondary  education  in  Ireland.  The  first  and  most  obvious 
aa vantage  is  the  impulse  it  has  given  to  it  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  The  exhibitions  and  prizes  offered  to  competition 
tend  to  make  boys  work  with  energy  and  perseverance ;  while 
the  results  fees  paid  to  successful  schools  tend  to  make  masters 
teach  efficiently.  It  may  be  observed,  too,  that  the  influence 
of  these  rewards  reaches  far  beyond  their  money  value.  A 
boy  who  has  won  an  exhibition  has  already  made  a  name  for 
himself  in  the  world,  and  has  entered  on  a  path  in  which  he 
need  but  persevere  steadily,  and  a  successfril  career  lies  before 
him :  in  like  manner,  a  school  which  produces  year  by  year  a 
large  number  of  successful  pupils,  achieves  a  reputation  which, 
even  from  a  money  point  of  view,  is  of  more  value  than  the 
fees  it  has  earned.  I  am  willing  to  admit,  indeed,  that  these 
examinations  do  not  furnish  an  ideally  perfect  standard  by 
which  to  measure  the  merits  of  the  scholar  or  of  the  school ; 
bat  what  I  claim  is,  that  they  furnish  a  moderately  good 
standard  where  no  standard  existed  before,  and  that  this 
standard  has  the  great  recommendation  of  being  perfectly 
impartial. 

The  next  advantage  is  that  this  system  encourages;  in  a 
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special  way,  the  beads  of  schools  to  provide  a  careful  and 
exact  training  for  boys  of  only  moderate  abilities.  Parents 
often  complain  that  in  schools  generally  the  masters  devote 
undue  attention  to  clever  boys^  while  boys  of  average  merit 
are  comparatively  neglected;  and  the  natural  tendency  of 
competitive  examinations  is  rather  to  increase  this  evil ;  for  in 
competitive  examinations^  as  a  rule,  the  clever  boys  are  re- 
warded, and  all  the  rest  are  ignored.  But  it  is  not  so  under 
the  system  we  are  now  considering.  Results  fees  are  paid  to 
each  school,  not  in  proportion  to  the  exhibitions  and  prizes  it 
has  gained,  but  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  pupils  who 
have  passed  such  an  examination  as  every  boy  of  average 
ability,  if  well  educated,  ought  to  be  able  to  pass.  Thus  the 
heads  of  schools  have,  under  this  system,  a  special  inducement, 
both  for  the  sake  of  the  result  fees  which  they  gain,  and  still 
more,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  reputation,  to  devote  the  same 
care  and  zeal  to  the  ordinary  run  of  boys  as  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  devote  to  a  few  boys  of  exceptional  abilitdes. 

A  third  advantage  of  the  system  is  that  it  assists  a  dever 
boy,  by  means  of  the  exhibitions  and  prizes  which  it  offers,  to 
pay  for  his  education,  and  to  open  for  himself  a  career  in  life. 
There  are  high  authorities,  I  believe,  who  doubt  whether  it  is 
desirable,  by  the  agency  of  money  rewards — or  bribes,  as  some 
unfavourable  critics  have  called  them — to  induce  boys  to  aim 
at  a  high  standard  of  education,  and  to  aspire  after  a  career 
which  would  seem  to  be  placed  beyond  their  reach  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  birth.  This  is  a  large  question  on  which  I 
do  not  mean  to  enter  just  now,  though  I  may  be  allowed,  in 
passing,  to  express  my  own  opinion  that  if  the  education  be 
good  of  its  kind,  and  if  it  be  tempered  with  high  moral  prin- 
ciples, we  can  hardly  have  too  much  of  it.  But  the  practical 
question  is  not  what  is  good  in  the  abstract,  but  what  is  good 
for  us  now,  in  this  country.  And  on  this  question  I  really 
think  there  is  no  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  Ireland  hais 
unfortunately  few  manufactures  to  give  scope  to  the  energy 
and  talent  of  her  sons ;  her  trade  is  limited,  and  the  opening 
to  a  commercial  life  is  reserved  to  a  favoured  few ;  agricultural 
pursuits  are  closed  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  population ; 
the  learned  professions  are  blocked  by  the  multitude  of  youth- 
ful candidates.  But  the  honourable  career  of  Science  and 
Letters  is  practically  unbounded,  and  is  still  but  scantily  occu- 
pied :  and  that  is  the  career  which,  under  the  beneficent  action 
of  this  system,  is  fairly  brought  within  the  reach  of  all  who 
are  fitted  by  their  natural  gifts  to  enter  upon  it  with  dis- 
tinction* 
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Every  human  work  is  in  some  degree  imperfect ;  and  the 
-examinations  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  are  no 
exception  to  this  general  rule.  It  remains  for  me,  then;  to 
call  attention  to  the  defects  which^  as  I  think,  can  be  observed 
in  the  working  of  this  system,  and  to  consider  to  what  extent 
they  admit  of  a  remedy.  First,  I  may  notice,  that  no  recog- 
nition is  given  to  a  conversational  knowledge  of  modem 
languages,  nor  to  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  This  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  but  it  seems  almost  inevitable.  The  system 
is  so  constructed  that  every  examination  for  which  a  candidate 
presents  himself  is  practically  a  part  of  a  great  competitive 
trial ;  because  the  marks  obtained  in  each  subject  help  to  swell 
the  total  aggregate  according  to  which  the  exhibitions  are 
awarded,  ^ow  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a  competitive  examina- 
tion can  be  conducted  at  150  different  centres  in  such  subjeQts 
as  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  or  the  conversational  knowledffe 
of  modem  languages.  If  the  examinations  were  held  on  the 
same  day  in  all  the  centres,  the  number  of  examiners  required 
would  be  very  great,  the  expense  would  be  therefore  exces- 
sive, and  there  would  be,  in  addition,  this  great  inconvenience, 
that  the  different  examiners  would,  most  probably,  estimate 
the  merits  of  the  candidates  according  to  widely  different 
standards.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  examinations  were  held 
successively  at  the  different  centres,  they  would  extend  over  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  and  there  would  be  great  difficulty 
and  expense  in  bringing  the  candidates  together.  I  confess  I 
see  no  adequate  remedy  for  this  defect,  which  seems  inherent 
in  the  system ;  and  I  only  mention  it  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
attention  upon  it,  and  in  the  hope  that  as  time  goes  on  some 
partial  remedy,  at  least,  may  be  discovered. 

Similar  to  this  is  another  defect,  of  much  wider  range,  and, 
as  many  will  think,  of  far  more  serious  importance.  Every 
kind  of  vivd  voce  examination  is  excluded  from  this  system.  I 
freely  admit  that  this  is  a  defect :  and  I  equally  recognise  that 
it  cannot  be  removed.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  think  that  it 
mars,  to  any  serious  extent,  the  great  benefits  which  have 
been  conferred  by  the  Intermediate  Education  Act.  The 
advantages  of  vivd  voce  examination  I  conceive  to  be  twofold. 
First,  it  enables  an  examiner  to  search  into  the  thoroughness 
of  a  boy's  knowledge,  and  it  brings  out  certain  faculties  of  a 
boy's  mind  which  cannot  be  so  well  displayed  by  means  of  a 
written  pap^.  Secondly,  it  stimulates,  in  a  peculiar  way,  a 
•boy's  mental  faculties,  and  trains  him  in  a  particularly  useful 
kind  of  intellectual  exercise.  In  the  first  respect  a  vivd  voce 
<exam]nation  is  a  test  of  education ;  in  the  second  respect,  it  is 
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a  means  of  education.  Now  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Intermediate  Examination  system  to 
interfere  with  vivd  voce  examination  as  a  means  of  education. 
No  doubt  this  particular  kind  of  exercise  is  wanting  in  the 
annual  examinations  held  by  the  Board.  But  it  may  be  found, 
and  ought  to  be  found,  in  the  work  of  the  school  from  day  to 
day,  in  the  monthly  revisions^  and  in  the  periodical  examina- 
tions, by  which  the  progress  of  the  boys  is  tested  and  their 
industry  stimulated.  Hence  the  defect  iu  question  amounts 
to  little  more  than  this,  that  the  intermediate  examinations, 
considered  as  a  method  of  testing  the  merits  of  candidates,  are 
wanting  in  one  element  which  would  be  necessary  for  ideal- 
perfection;  that  examiners  may  be  sometimes  mistaken  in 
their  judgment,  and  that  some  boys  might  stand  a  little  higher 
on  the  lists,  others  a  little  lower,  if  the  system  of  written 
papers  could  have  been  supplemented  by  viv&  voce  examina- 
tion. Viewed  in  this  light  the  want  of  viva  voce  examination, 
though  certainly  to  be  regretted,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an 
evil  of  very  serious  magnitude. 

A  third  defect  that  seems  to  call  for  notice  is  one  which 
happily  admits  of  easy  remedy.  Good  penmanship  is  not  in 
any  way  rewarded,  or  even  recognised,  under  this  system. 
Now,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  good  penmanship  is  an  ele- 
ment of  some  importance  in  secondary  education ;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  it  will  be  generally  neglected  if  it  continue  to 
be  ignored  in  the  Intermediate  Examinations.  I  would  pro- 
pose, then,  that  a  certain  proportion  of  marks  should  be  assigned,, 
in  every  paper,  to  the  penmanship  and  general  neatness  dis- 
played in  the  production  of  the  paper.  The  proportion  may 
be  so  adjusted  that  the  maximum  of  marks  which  can  be  gained 
for  penmanship  shall  not  exceed,  in  the  aggregate,  150  or  200, 
even  in  the  case  of  boys  who  take  up  a  large  number  of  sub- 
jects. This  moderate  amount  of  encouragement  would  help 
to  maintain  in  our  schools  that  skill  in  penmanship  which, 
though  it  may  be  called  merely  mechanical,  is  always  a  pleas- 
ing accomplishment,  and  in  many  positions  of  life  is  absolutely 
essential. 

A  much  more  serious  drawback  to  the  educational  value  of 
this  system  is  the  one  to  which  I  next  propose  to  invite  your 
attention.  I  have  said  that  it  was  the  aim  and  object  of  the 
Board  to  encourage  thoroughness  of  knowledge  in  a  limited 
number  of  subjects  rather  than  a  superficial  smattering  of  a 
large  number;  and  I  pointed  out  the  means  adopted  in  the 
programme  to  attain  this  object.  Now,  I  think  it  must  be 
admitted  that  these  means,  though  good  as  far  as  they  go,  have  - 
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proved  insufBcient.  The  published  results  of  the  examinations 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  boys  whose  names  stand  highest 
on  the  list  of  exhibitioners  have  taken  up,  in  many  cases,  an 
unduly  large  number  of  subjects ;  while  the  marks  they  have 
obtained  in  each  subject  do  not  represent  that  thorough  know- 
ledge which  might  fairly  be  expected  from  clever  boys. 

I  will  take  an  example  from  the  junior  grade  of  last  year. 
There  were  seventeen  subjects  of  examination  open  for  selec- 
tion ;  and  I  find  that  the  boy  whose  name  stands  highest  on 
the  list  of  exhibitioners  presented  himself  for  examination  in 
fourteen  of  these  subjects :  the  second  in  order  presented  him- 
self in  fifteen,  and  the  third  in  thirteen.  When  I  look  to  the 
marks  obtained,  I  find  that  the  first  exhibitioner  got  only  600 
out  of  1,000  in  Greek,  534  out  of  1,000  in  English,  and  85 
out  of  150  in  physical  geography.  The  second  exhibitioner 
got  only  570  out  of  1,000  in  Greek,  135  out  of  500  in  Italian^ 
55  out  of  200  in  book-keeping,  and  55  out  of  300  in  botany. 
The  third  exhibitioner  got  only  584  out  of  1,000  in  English, 
165  out  of  500  in  music,  128  out  of  500  in  drawing,  and  4& 
out  of  150  in  physical  geography.  I  would  hardly  object  to 
those  marks  if  there  was  question  only  of  passmen.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  three  boys  before  us  are  pre-^ 
Bumably  the  best  three  boys  out  of  very  nearly  3,000,  from  all 
Ireland,  who  were  examined  last  year  in  the  junior  grade ;  and 
I  decidedly  think  it  would  be  more  desirable,  in  the  interests 
of  good  education,  that  they  had  studied  fewer  subjects,  and 
knew  them  more  thoroughly. 

I  would  propose  two  remedies  to  check  this  evil  tendency. 
First,  I  would  put  an  absolute  limit  on  the  amount  of  matter 
which  a  candidate  may  present  for  examination ;  and,  secondly, 
I  wotdd  attach  special  value  to  high  proficiency  in  each  sub- 
ject presented. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  two  remedies,  the  chief  diffi- 
culty is  how  to  fix  the  limit.  Some  subjects,  being  much  more 
difficult  than  others,  carry  much  higher  marks.  Hence,  if  the 
limit  were  put  directly  on  the  number  of  subjects  that  a  boy 
may  present  for  examination,  there  would  be  a  strong  induce- 
ment for  clever  boys  to  take  up  the  subjects  that  carry  high 
marks,  and  to  omit  the  subjects  that  carry  low  marks.  This 
would  be  practically  equivalent  to  a  ban  upon  the  subjects  ta 
which  low  marks  are  assigned.  In  the  struggle  for  pre-emi^ 
nence  these  subjects,  however  well-suited  they  might  be  in 
many  cases  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  would  be  alto- 
gether neglected  by  clever  boys. 

I    would    propose,   then,   a    somewhat  different  methods 
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Instead  of  fixing  the  number  of  subjects  which  a  candidate  may 
present — eight,  or  ten,  or  twelve — I  would  look  to  the  aggre* 
gate  maximum  of  marks  assigned  to  the  total  number  of  sub- 
jects from  which  he  is  free  to  select;  and  I  would  fix  the 
proportion  of  that  aggrerate,  say  two-thirds,  which  he  may 
not  exceed  in  making  his  selection.  For  example,  if  the 
aggregate  maximum  were  9,000,  I  would  require  that  the 
subjects  presented  for  examination  should  not,  when  taken 
together,  carry  a  maximum  of  more  than  6,000.  This  Hmit 
would  really  comprise  two-thirds  of  the  whole  range  of  subjects, 
not  necessarily  in  point  of  number,  but  in  point  of  difficulty ; 
«nd  it  would  have  this  advantage,  that  it  would  not  set  a 
premium,  or  impose  a  penalty,  on  any  particular  subject.  In 
recommending  this  plan,  I  do  not  mean  to  attach  any  import- 
ance to  the  exact  proportion  I  have  suggested,  though  I  do 
think  that  two-thirds  of  the  whole  range  of  intermediate  studies 
would  be  found  in  general  to  afford  an  ample  field  for  intellec- 
tual effort,  and  yet  not  too  ample  for  such  thoroughness  as 
'  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  boys. 

The  second  means  by  which  I  would  propose  to  encourage 
thoroughness  of  knowledge  is  to  attach  a  double  value  to  all 
the  marks  obtained  in  each  subject  above  60  per  cent,  of 
the  maximum.  It  is  the  marks  between  60  per  cent,  of  the 
maximum  and  100  per  cent,  that  really  represent  hi^h  profi- 
ciency in  any  subject :  and  as  high  proficiency  is  a  thing  diffi- 
cult to  produce,  and  especially  worthy  of  encouragement,  I 
would  give  to  these  marks  a  double  weight  in  estimating  the 
merit  of  a  candidate. 

This  proposal  does  not  involve  any  change  whatever  in  the 
present  system  of  marking  the  papers,  or  of  recording  the  marks 
awarded.  What  I  would  suggest  would  be  simply  to  add  a 
new  column  to  the  table  of  results.  I  would  call  it  the  column 
of  excellence^  and  in  it  I  would  set  down  to  each  candidate  the 
sum  total  of  all  the  marks  above  60  per  cent,  of  the  maximum 
which  he  had  obtained  in  the  several  subjects  presented.  The 
marks  awarded  in  this  way,  for  excdlence,  would  of  course  be 
added  in  to  his  aggregate  total,  and  thus  they  would  be  counted 
twice  over  in  his  favour,  that  is  to  say,  they  would  be  counted 
as  marks  of  double  value.  Further,  I  would  suggest  that 
gold  or  silver  medals  should  be  awarded,  in  each  grade,  to  the 
three  boys  who  obtain  the  highest  aggregate  of  marks  in  the 
column  of  excellence. 

As  an  improvement,  in  a  matter  of  minor  detail,  I  would 
suggest  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  negative  marks,  that 
is,  marks  to  be  deducted,  not  added.     For  example,  I  would 
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give  negative  marks  for  bad  spelling.  I  find,  among  the  rules 
of  the  jBoardy  that  ^  if  a  student  exhibit  gross  ignorance  in 
English  orthography,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  pass.'  Now 
this  is  hardly  just.  It  is  either  a  capital  sentence  or  a  com- 
plete acquittal.  If  a  student  spells  badly,  but  the  examiner 
thinks  his  blunders  just  fall  short  of  '  gross  ignorance,'  he  is 
as  well  off,  under  this  rule,  as  if  he  made  no  mistake  at  all. 
Moreover,  the  severity  of  the  sentence  seems  likely  to  defeat 
the  object  in  view.  Examiners  will  be  slow  to  recognise  the 
existence  of  ^  gross  ignorance '  when  they  remember  that  it  is 
punished  by  loss  of  the  examination,  just  as  juries  were  re^ 
luctant  to  find  men  guilty  of  sheep-stealing  so  long  as  it  was 
punished  by  hanging.  Under  the  plan  of  negative  marks^ 
which  I  propose,  the  penalty  would  be  exactly  propoi'tioned 
to  the  offence,  and  would  never  be  excessively  severe. 

Again,  I  think  the  penalty  of  negative  marks  should  be 
attached  to  any  answer  that  exhibits  gross  ignorance  or  iiw 
capacity.  The  ordinary  practice,  I  believe,  is  simply  to  give 
no  marks  for  such  an  answer.  Now,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  total  number  of  marks  obtained,  under  this  practice, 
does  not  represent  the  real  judgment  of  the  examiner  on  the 
value  of  the  paper.  Suppose  I  examine  a  boy  vivd,  voce;  he 
answers  three  or  four  questions  well,  and  I  form  a  good  opinion 
of  his  intelligence  and  his  information.  But  in  reply  to  further 
questions,  I  get  from  him  two  answers  which  betray  gross 
ignorance  in  the  elements  of  the  subject.  Does  my  judg- 
ment of  that  boy's  proficiency  remain  unchanged  ?  Do  these 
two  answers  stand  merely  as  blanks  in  my  estimate  of  his 
intellectual  merits?  Certainly  not:  I  give  him  credit  for 
what  he  has  done  well ;  I  count  against  hun  what  he  has  done 
badly  ;  and  my  judgment  of  his  success  is  formed  by  striking 
a  balance  between  the  good  and  the  bad.  Now,  if  his  answers 
are  put  on  paper,  why  is  it  that  I  should  give  him  credit  for 
what  he  has  done  well,  and  simply  take  no  account  of  the 
ignorance  and  incapacity  he  has  shown  in  what  he  has  done 
badly?  My  view,  on  the  contrary,  would  be,  that  gross 
ignorance  or  incapacity  exhibited  in  answer  to  any  question, 
detracts  from  the  value  of  good  answers  given  in  other  parts  of 
the  same  paper ;  and  I  would  represent  this  loss  of  value  by 
awarding  negative  marks  for  such  ignorance  or  incapacity. 

The  papers  set  in  some  subjects  have  been  occasionally  sa 
long  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  answer  them,  with  due 
deliberation,  in  the  time  allowed.  Now  the  singular  injustico 
involved  in  this  circumstance  has  not  yet,  I  thinks  received 
the  consideration  it  deserves.     A  boy  who  is  thoroughly  well 
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prepared  in  the  whole  range  .of  a  subject,  and  who  is  capable 
of  answering  well  every  question  put,  ought  to  be  placed  in  a 
position  in  which  he  can  gain  the  maximum  of  marks  assigned 
to  that  subject.  But  you  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  gain 
the  maximum  of  marks^  if  you  set  him  such  a  paper  that  the 
mere  work  of  writing  down  the  answers  would  require  four 
hours  and  you  allow  him  only  three  hours  for  doing  it.  Is  it 
not  evident  that  this  course  reduces  the  boy  of  highest  excel- 
lence, the  boy  who  should  be  especially  encouraged  and  fos- 
tered, to  the  level  of  a  boy  who  is  far  inferior  to  him  ?  Take 
an  examination  paper  with  twenty  questions.  One  boy  can 
answer  them  all,  but  you  give  him  time  only  to  answer  fifteen. 
Another  boy  is  ignorant  of  five  out  of  the  twenty  quesdons^ 
but  he  answers  the  fifteen  that  he  knows.  The  two  boys  are 
thus  brought  to  the  same  level  so  far  as  regards  the  extent  of 
knowledge  they  exhibit,  though  one  knows  only  three-fourths 
'as  much  as  the  other. 

But  the  evil  does  not  stop  here.  The  boy  who  knows  his 
business  best  is  actually  hampered  by  his  superior  knowledge. 
He  has  glanced  over  the  questions,  and  he  feels  confident  he 
can  answer  them  all.  But,  in  his  eagerness  to  get  through  the 
work  set  before  him,  he  writes  with  precipitate  haste,  he  cannot 
allow  himself  time  for  a  momcQt's  thought ;  and  under  these 
conditions,  who  will  say  that  he  can  possibly  do  justice  to  the 
knowledge  which  he  had  been  steadily  accumulating,  and  to 
the  faculties  whicn  he  had  been  carefully  training,  during  his 
previous  course  of  studied. 

I  have  often  thought  it  would  be  desirable  that  each 
^examiner  should  furnish  to  the  Commissioners  a  full  answer  to 
his  own  examination  paper,  such  as,  according  to  his  judgment^ 
would  entitle  a  candidate  to  the  maximum  oi  marks.  A  prac- 
tice of  this  kind  would  afford  the  best  means  of  estimating  the 
fitness  of  an  examiner  for  his  work  ;  and  incidentally  it  would 
show  how  far  the  questions  set  could  be  answered,  with  due 
deliberation,  within  the  time  allowed. 

In  the  last  place  I  woidd  notice  a  rule,  recently  made  by 
the  Board,  which  is  limited,  no  doubt,  in  its  scope,  but  which, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  is  calculated,  I  think,  to  spoil  the  education 
of  some  of  the  best  and  most  promising  boys  in  Ireland.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  a  candidate  who  has  gained 
an  exhibition  cannot  continue  to  hold  it  after  the  first  year, 
unless  he  pass  a  qualifying  examination  in  each  subsequent 
year  for  which  the  exhibition  lasts.  This  is  perfectly  right 
and  just.  But  the  Board  propose,  after  the  present  year,  to 
exact  a  condition  not  required  by  the  Act,  namely  that  the 
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qualifying  examination  shall  be  passed  in  the  subject  matter 
of  a  grade  higher  than  that  in  which  the  exhibition  was 
obtained.  This  rule  compels  every  boy  who  has  gained  an 
exhibition  to  pass  on  to  a  higher  grade  the  next  year,  under 
the  penalty  of  losing  his  exhibition. 

Now  I  contend  that,  in  many  cases,  it  would  be  much 
better  for  the  boy's  education  that  he  should  remain  another 
year  in  the  same  grade.  Take  the  case  of  a  clever  boy  who 
gains  an  exhibition,  in  the  junior  grade,  at  fourteen  years  of 
age.  He  is  very  quick  in  picking  up  knowledge,  and  he  is 
ready  in  using  it.  If  he  remain  another  year  m  the  junior 
grade  he  can  acquire  a  more  firm  grasp  of  what  he  has  learned, 
perhaps,  too  quickly  in  the  first  instance ;  he  can  make  his 
Knowledge  of  the  elements  more  thorough,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  can  extend  his  reading  with  some  degree  of  leisure 
and  deliberation,  and  lay  well  the  solid  foundation  of  future 
scholarship.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  forced  on  to  a  superior 
stage,  under  high  pressure,  he  may  possibly  become  a  youthful 
prodigy,  and  even  win  new  exhibitions  as  he  goes  along;  but 
his  memory  will  be  unduly  strained,  his  knowledge  will  be 
iU-digeated  and  imperfectly  assimilated,  and  in  the  tumultuous 
haste  of  his  onward  progress  the  best  faculties  of  his  mind 
will  be  left  uncultivated  and  unmatured.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
in  the  interests  of  his  educa.tion,  such  a  boy  should  be  rather 
held  back  by  his  masters  than  pressed  forward.  But  under 
the  proposed  rule,  if  he  goes  forward  he  can  retain  his  exhibi- 
tion ;  if  he  stays  back  he  loses  it.  The  i*ule,  therefore,  practi- 
cally forbids  him  to  do  what  is  best  for  his  education,  under 
the  penalty  of  forfeiting  his  exhibition. 

While  I  have  thus  frankly  criticized  what  I  conceive  to  be 
the  defects  of  this  system,  I  wish  not  less  frankly  to  acknow- 
ledge the  great  benefits  it  has  conferred  on  the  cause  of 
education  in  Ireland.  It  has  been  conceived  in  a  spirit  of 
justice :  it  has  been  administered  with  ability  and  impartiality. 
It  is  certainly  not  ideally  perfect ;  but  it  meets  a  pressing  want 
in  a  practical  and  efficient  way.  The  Irish  people  are  endowed 
by  Nature  with  great  talent,  with  great  energy,  and  with  noble 
instincts.  If  these  high  qualities  are  to  contribute  to  national 
prosperity  and  intellectual  progress,  they  must  be  carefully 
cultured  by  education ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  all  education 
of  a  higher  kind  has  hitherto  been,  I  will  not  say  absolutely 
withheld  from  Ireland,  but  I  will  say  confined  to  a  very 
limited  section  of  the  population.  There  exists  amongst  us  a 
great  mine  of  intellectual  wealth,  which,  for  centuries,  has  lain 
neglected  and  unworked      Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Inter- 
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mediate  Education  Act  of  1878  has  sunk  a  shaft  into  this  mine,, 
not  here  and  there  only,  but  in  every  centre  of  population 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  A  new 
spirit  has  been  evoked;  activity  and  energy  are  everywhere 
apparent:  and  I  feel  confident  that  from  each  one  of  these 
centres  will  soon  come  forth  young  men  whose  education  has 
been  not  unworthy  of  their  natural  gifts  ;  whose  intelligence 
has  been  sharpened,  whose  judgments  have  been  matured, 
whose  memories  have  been  stored  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
past ;  men  fit  to  take  a  part  in  the  onward  movement  of  the 
age,  to  advance  and  elevate  their  country,  and  to  add  new 
treasures  to  the  intellectual  resources  of  the  world. 


On  the  Same. 

By  Rev.  Robert  Rice,  M.A.,  Ch.  Ch.  Oxford,  Warden  of 

S.  Columba's  College,  Ireland. 

BETWEEN  University   Education   on  the  one  side  and 
Primary  Education  on  the  other,  a  very  wide  field  lies,, 
which  is  covered  by  the  word  Intermediate. 

It  is  necessary  at  the  outset  of  our  discussion  to  define 
this.  Properly  speaking,  it  would  seem  to  embrace  that 
course  of  mental  culture  which  rises  above  the  studies  of  a 
national  school,  and  yet  does  not  reach  the  level  of  university 
subjects.  But  this  is  neither  an  adequate  nor  a  useful  defi- 
nition. We  have  here  three  grades  of  study,  and  only  two 
periods  of  life  for  their  pursuit.  Excepting  in  the  case  of  the 
few  youthful  phenomena,  Intermediate  Education  does  not, 
like  Primary  Education,  begin  and  finish  a  boy's  school 
course.  For  a  while  the  elements  of  the  former  run  on  parallel 
lines  with  those  of  the  latter,  but  its  distinctive  course  travels 
higher,  and  soon  develops  two  branches— ;/?r«^,  that  training 
which  leads  on  naturally  into  university  subjects,  and  there- 
fore receives  its  colour,  and  probably  a  considerable  amount  of 
indirect  dictation  from  the  university  curriculum,  and  which 
contemplates  the  spending  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  uninter- 
rupted culture ;  and  secondly^  that  which  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  the  years  of  education  are  four  or  five,  and  that 

{)rofessional  or  mercantile  occupations  are  to  supersede  school 
ife  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  sixteen. 

We  come  then  at  once  upon  a  problem,  biAircation. 
Intermediate  Education  needs  to  be  divided  into — 1.  Higher 
Intermediate  Schools ;  2.  Middle-class,  or  Commercial  Schools. 
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That  each  of  these  two  needs  separate  teaching  power^ 
separate  books,  a  separate  time-table,  and  a  separate  organisa- 
tion of  classes,  is,  1  think,  self-evident.  That  one  student 
cannot  successfully  pursue  both  together  is,  I  think,  also  clear. 
Two  or  three  interesting  questions  here  suggest  themselves. 
Has  not  higher  intermediate  education  now  become  subdivisible 
into  a  higher  classical  and  a  higher  modem  branch  ?  and, 
again.  Are  not  these  higher  schools  now  required  to  complete 
the  work  of  education,  and  to  equip  their  pupils  to  pass  at 
once  without  a  university  course  into  active  life?  And  is 
there  not  in  this  country  a  habit  of  letting  university  education 
run  on  simultaneouslv  with  an  apprenticeship  in  business,  and 
the  lower  branches  of  Government  service,  thereby  minimising 
the  educational  advantages  for  which  a  university  training  is 
«o  much  to  be  prized  ? 

But  these  questions  I  must  lay  aside,  and  come  back  to 
inquire  how  far  intermediate  education  in  this  twofold  cha- 
racter was  provided  in  Ireland  before  the  Act  of  1878. 

In  England  there  has  been  for  a  long  space  of  time 
an  ample  supply  of  the  first  class  of  intermediate  schools. 
There  is  the  Eton  and  Harrow  type,  and  the  less  expensive 
Marlborough  and  Uppingham  type — some  resting  on  old  and 
rich  foundations,  others  self-supporting  and  proprietary.  Then 
there  are  the  large  City  Day  Schools,  such  as  the  Birmingham, 
and  the  City  of  London  School ;  and  there  are  the  various 
•County  Schools,  as  they  are  called,  of  recent  growth,  such 
as  Cranleigh,  in  Surrey,  the  Dorset  and  the  Norfolk,  the 
Bedford  and  the  Devon,  East  and  West  County  Schools ;  and 
there  are  the  special  class  schools,  like  the  Medical  Benevo- 
lent College  at  Epsom  and  the  Clergy  Sons'  School  at  Canter- 
bury. And,  again,  below  these  are  Hurstpierpoint,  Trent 
College,  Denstone,  and  others  of  the  same  class.  And  even 
yet  it  is  urged  that  England  still  needs  a  lower  middle  class 
«tvle  of  school — day  schools  within  the  reach  and  the  means 
OT  small  shopkeepers  in  country  towns  or  larger  villages,  and 
of  the  smaUer  farmers. 

But  in  Ireland  we  have,  to  begin  with,  no  Etons,  and  we 
do  not  require  them.  We  have  a  certain  number  of  that  sort 
of  school  which,  while  charging  one-third  and  one-fourth  of 
Eton's  charges,  is  dealing  out  the  same  class  of  education — I 
mean,  training  distinctly  for  the  university.  But  many  of 
these  same  schools,  and  a  swarm  of  others  up  and  down  the 
provinces,  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  trying  to  supply  whatever 
is  asked  for.  They  cannot  afford  to  be  eclectic.  They  are 
patronised  by  a  motley  class,  some  asking  for  one  sort  of 

c  c 
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training,  some  for  another;  and  the  necessities  of  existence 
force  the  master  to  attempt  what  would  be  well*nigh  im- 
possible, even  if  his  staff  were  ever  so  large  and  well  remu- 
nerated, and  his  endowments  ever  so  ample.  Of  this  sort  of 
makeshift  school  one  can  only  say  it  is  a  blot  on  our  system. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to  say  that,  in  point  of 
numbers,  Ireland  could  very  well  do  with  fewer  schools.  If 
an  amalgamation  were  possible,  if  forces  could  be  united  and 
economised,  the  intermediate  education  might  be  much 
improved  in  quality,  and  probably  cheapened.  JBut  every  one 
knows  that  this  amalgamation  is  impossible  for  various  reasons, 
among  which  the  most  prominent  is  the  rel^ious  difficulty — 
one  which  is  entitled  to  respect,  and  which,  I  am  thankful  to 
say,  is  not  confined  to  one  religious  body  only. 

In  this  condition  the  Act  of  1878  found  us.  Two  com- 
prehensive schemes  and  sets  of  schools  existed  side  by  side ; 
l^rotestant,  or  non-sectarian,  on  one  side,  Roman  Catholic  on 
the  other.  The  latter  had  no  State  endowment :  they  had  no 
endowment,  strictly  so  called,  at  all  (so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained). The  schools  were  mainly  the  creation  of  the  Church, 
not  of  private  speculation.  How  far  they  were  subsidised  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  directly,  or  by  religious  corpo- 
rations within  the  Church,  or  indirectly  by  being  provided  with 
buildings,  or  by  being  able  to  command  the  gratuitous  services 
of  teachers,  others  may  be  able  to  tell.  How  far  they  were 
self-supporting  and  financially  successful,  no  one  outside  that 
Church,  and  probably  not  very  many  within  it,  can  telL  But 
beyond  doubt  they  grew  up  and  multiplied,  and  appeared  to 
flourish  and  to  do  varied  work.  The  value  of  their  intellectual 
work  was  perhaps  little  tested  before.  But  it  has  signally 
vindicated  itself  under  the  administration  of  the  Act. 

The  other  class  of  schools  consisted  of  institutions  living 
much  more  under  the  eye  and  favour  of  what  public  opinion 
exists  in  Ireland.  The  inner  life  of  these  had  been  laid  bare, 
voluntarily  and  involuntarily.  Many  were  governed,  and 
boarded,  and  committed,  in  the  strongest  sense  of  the  terms  ; 
their  work  was  tested,  inspected,  and  chronicled.  They 
enjoyed  the  healthiness  of  being  feeders  to  a  university,  and 
they  laboured  under  the  unhealthiness  of  having  but  one 
university  of  any  age  and  traditions  to  feed,  and  but  one 
college  in  that  university.  On  this  side  were  endowments^ 
royal,  ecclesiastical,  and  private.  But  such  endowments 
were  not  very  ample,  and  did  not  always  promote  success,  nor 
even  preserve  from  decay  and  inanition.  The  Commusion 
on    Endowed    Schools,   more    than   twenty   years   ago,   had 
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reported  that  the  Btate  of  intermediate  education  was  most 
TinBatisfactory,  and  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would 
assert  that,  taken  as  a  whole^  that  condition  had  improved 
since.  There  were  also  numerous  private  schools,  of  mushroom 
growth,  with  none  of  the  elements  of  permanence  in  them 
beyond  that  of  a  single  life,  yet  industriously  and  conscien- 
tiously working — whether  profitably  or  not  it  is,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  impossible  to  say. 

Thus  a  large  amount  of  scattered  and  heterogeneous  power 
was  at  work  in  Ireland — badly  economised,  unsystematic, 
diffusive. 

The  Act  of  1878  came  in  and  aroused  ally  absolutely  a//, 
of  these  working  bodies  to  a  common  field  of  exertion. 

If  well  conceived  and  wisely  developed,  an  Education  Act 
which  could  thus  concentrate  the  scattered  energies  of  men 
and  boys,  and  bring  all  to  a  common  test  of  merit,  would  be  a 
boon  calculated  to  benefit  all,  and  to  promote  the  true  interests 
of  education. 

What,  then,  was  the  Act  ? 

Its  principle  was  to  institute  no  inquiry  into  modes  of 
instruction,  to  provide  no  inspection,  to  touch  no  internal 
organisation,  but  to  deal  solely  with  results,  to  test  the  manu- 
factured article,  and  to  distribute  rewards  thereon. 

Of  course  it  fell  back  on  the  one  great  refuge  of  necessity, 
which  the  nineteenth  century  has  in  her  wisdom  set  up  as  her 
idol,  and  still  worships,  although  every  votary  vilifies  and 
condemns  it,  and  bewails  the  adoration  while  he  offers  it--*- 
Competitive  Examination. 

What  else  could  be  done?  For  the  problem  was  not 
solely  an  educational  one,  but  a  political  one  too ;  and  the 
ordinary  terms  upon  which  subsidies  are  granted  by  G-overn- 
ment  for  education  elsewhere  could  not  be  introduced  heire;  *  * 

Having  adopted  this  agency,  need  it  be  mentioned  that  the 
magnetic  power  which  kindled  and  concentrated  this  mental 
energy  was  mmiey  ?  I  cannot  see  why  we  should  shrink  from 
admitting  and  approving  this.  Until  the  Uberator  arises  who 
will  release  us  from  the  tyranny  of  examinations  by  substi- 
tnting  some  other  test  of  industry  less  open  to  abuse,  we  had 
better  make  the  best  of  our  lot  And  until  human  nature  is 
revolutionised,  it  is  mere  affectation  to  bewail  that  intellectual 
ability  is  a  marketable  thing  'which  has  its  price,  and  deserves 
to  receive  it.  It  fibs  been  lately  stated ''^  that  to  pay  boys  and 
girls  for  leaQunbg  is  a  novel  plan,  and  one  unworthy  of  any 

*  See  tWK6|)ort  of  tho  President  of  Queen's  College,  Cork,  lor  1880-81,  p.  6. 

^  c  c  2 
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country  anxious  to  promote  knowledge  and  true  education.  I 
cannot  admit  that  there  is  any  novelty  in  offering  exhibitions 
to  young  students^  and  I  venture  to  maintain  that  this 
system  has  been  the  means  of  raising  to  literary  and  scientific 
eminence  many  youths  whose  parents  could  not  otherwise 
have  sent  them  to  good  schools  at  all ;  and  that  it  is  every  year 
helping  to  ease  the  task  of  educating  large  families.  Is  there  any 
substantial  difference  between  receiving  pecuniary  help  from  a 
patron  to  prosecute  one's  studies,  as  Dr.  Johnson  did  at  Pem- 
broke CoUeee,  Oxford,  and  Oliver  Goldsmith  did  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  earning  that  help  by  one's  own  exertions  ? 
And  IS  it  any  more  an  unworthy  thing  to  make  one's  studies 
self-supporting  than  to  make  any  other  occupation  pay  its  own 
expenses  ? 

Now  this  central  examination  system  has,  I  am  forward 
to  avow,  been  a  benefit. 

It  has  come  to  the  aid  of  schools,  and  offered,  at  their  own 
doors,  to  test  their  work  for  them  year  by  year,  to  value  it,  to 
compare  it  with  other  schools,  and  to  reward  it.  It  has  pro- 
vided every  school  with  an  annual  examination,  absolutely 
free  of  cost,  examiners  and  prizes,  superintendents — even  sta- 
tionery and  postage — throughout  the  country,  and  rewards  in 
money,  both  to  teachers  and  taught,  to  an  amount  which  far 
exceedis  any  existing  scheme  in  any  country  for  an  equal 
number  of  students. 

The  question  is — Whether  this  examination  scheme  has 
been  laid  on  judicious  lines. 

I  venture  to  ask  for  it  a  qualified  approval,  and  to  give 
such  reasons  as  have  forced  themselves  upon  my  conviction, 
to  explain  wherein  an  approval  needs  to  be  qualified,  and  how 
the  objects  which  education  has  in  view  may  be  better  pro- 
moted. 

Let  me  take  the  money  question  first 
The  Act  established  a  system  of  pecuniary  rewards,  1st, 
and  chiefly  to  teachers ;  2nd,  and  less  liberally  to  students.  In 
the  first  year  of  its  operation,  when  60  per  cent,  of  the  candi- 
dates passed,  it  distributed  7,500/.  in  results  fees  to  teachers ; 
and  4,500/.  in  rewards  of  money  and  books  to  students.  In 
the  second  year  of  its  operation,  when  the  percentage  of  passes 
rose  to  72,  and  when  the  number  of  candidates  of  the  pre- 
scribed age  had  increased  from  3,400  to  5,100 — ^t.^.  50  per 
cent.,  it  gave  9,700/.  in  results  fees,  and  9,000/,  in  rewards. 
But  the  report  of  the  second  year,  while  pointing  out  that  the 
conditions  for  passing  were  not  identical  in  the  two  vears,  omits 
to  state  whether  they  were  made  more  stringent  or  less  so;  and 
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it  further  omits  to  indicate  that  die  increase  in  the  rewards  to 
students  of  the  second  jear  aflPords  no  ground  for  any  infer- 
ence, because  the  9,000/.  includes  not  only,  the  exhibitions  of 
1880,  but  many  of  the  exhibitions  gained  in  1879  which  were 
tenable  under  certain  easy  conditions  for  the  following  year, 
whereas  the  results  fees  in  1880  were  an  entirely  new  item. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  results  fees  payable  to  teachers 
are  the  larger  part  of  the  subsidy  to  education  afforded  by  the 
Act. 

It  is  also  within  the  recollection  of  every  one  that  this  por- 
tion of  the  Act  met  with  great  favour,  that  it  was  supposed 
new  schools  would  spring  up  and  be  maintained  by  results 
fees.  Meetings  were  held  in  many  provincial  towns,  with  a 
view  to  starting  such  schools  for  die  neighbourhood  without 
delay.     What  has  happened? 

I  am  quite  sure  that  whatever  schools  may  have  been 
brought  into  existence,  the  results  fees  cannot  possibly  sup- 
port them.  In  the  years  1879  and  1880  the  results  fees  have 
averaged  2/.  per  head  of  the  students  within  the  prescribed 
ages  who  were  examined.  If  you  remember  that  probably  not 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  gross  number  of  students  in  any 
school  went  in  for  these  examinations,  you  will  see  how  illusory 
all  those  hopes  have  hitherto  proved.  It  is  computed  that  the 
cost  of  teaching  in  the  primary  schools  of  England  is  30«. 
per  head  per  annum.  I  have  taken  no  account  of  privately 
prepared  students,  for  the  number  must  be  inconsiderable 
out  of  the  five  or  six  thousand  candidates.  For  my  part  I 
cannot  regret  this  disappointment.  Intermediate  education 
might  have  been  widened  a  little  by  such  a  crop  of  new  schools, 
but  it  would  not  have  been  raised.  Nevertheless  the  results 
fees  must  be  conveying  large  sums  into  the  coffers  of  existing 
schools,  and  to  endowed  and  unendowed  schools  alike.  That 
is  patent  to  all.  But  how  these  fees  are  being  used,  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing — whether  the  teaching  staff  is  sharing 
them,  whether  the  proprietor  of  a  school  is  keeping  them, 
whether  any  tax  is  being  levied  upon  them  by  patrons,  eccle- 
siastical or  otherwise,  whether  they  are  being  employed  in 
reducing  school  charges  to  parents ;  all  this  is  out  of  sight, 
and  therefore  the  question  wnether  they  promote  education  in 
a  right  way  cannot  be  answered  with  any  confidence. 

But  this  double  system  of  money  rewards  labours  under  a 
defect :  that  the  race  for  the  one  interferes  with  that  for  the 
other.  The  interests  of  students  are  bound  in  the  long  run  to 
dash  with  those  of  their  teachers.  And  if  this  is  so,  a  very 
undesirable  condition  ensues* 
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The  intention  of  the  results  fees  was  laudable,  but  it  started 
from  fallacious  premises.  It  was  argued  that  a  teacher  should 
be  encouraged  to  devote  time  and  patience  conscientiously  to 
the  dull  plodding  average  or  backward  pupil,  and  that  such 
work  should  be  the  measure  of  his  reward.  It  was  argued 
that  if  teachei-s  were  to  be  rewarded  in  proportion  to  the  suo^ 
cess  of  their  pupils,  the  temptation  would  be  strong  upon  them 
to  race  for  the  prizes ;  in  other  words,  to  press  on  the  most 
talented  of  their  pupils  ;  and  what  then  would  become  of  the 
rest  of  the  school — the  more  numerous  portion  ?  Therefore  a 
low  standard  for  passing  was  fixed,  to  which  it  was  supposed  that 
any  average  student  could  be  brought  up,  with  his  teacher's 
diligence,  and  upon  that  the  results  fee  was  calculated. 

But  I  fear  it  has  broken  down  even  in  its  own  aim,  and  I 
think  it  is  open  to  objection  in  itself.     It  breaks  down  because 
there  is  no  means  of  discovering  that  the  students  brought  up 
to  a  pass  are  the  dull  and  industrious  rather  than  the  talented. 
If  the  conscience  of  the  master  is  to  be  kept  up  to  the  mark, 
we  ought  to  be  informed  what  proportion  the  actual  passes 
bear  to  the  possible  passes  of  his  pupils.    And  into  this  calca* 
lation  must  enter  the  gross  number  of  pupils  in  his  school, 
and  their  ages.     I  am  not  sure  that  we  do  not  require  a  rule 
that  every  student  in  a  school  should  be  sent  in  for  the  ezami- 
nation,  or  every  one  over  the  age  of  fourteen.     The  public,  at 
least,  need  to  be  put  upon  their  guard  against  drawing  infer- 
ences about  the  comparative  merits  and  demerits  of  schools, 
from  the  published  results  of  the  intermediate  examinations. 
It  was  confidently  asserted  at  the  outset  of  the  scheme  that  a 
basis  for  forming  this  judgment  would  be  inevitably  afiforded 
to  the  public,  without  partiality.     You  will  observe  that  the 
advertising  schools  duly  tell  you  the  proportion  of  successes 
to  failures,  not  the  proportion  of  successes  they  win  to  the 
sross  number  of  their  students.    And  this  makes  a  great  dif- 
ference to  the  look  of  the  thing,  for  of  course  the  certain  fail- 
ures are  never  sent  in  at  all  I  Now  all  this  inquiry,  so  essential 
to  the  system  of  payment  by  results,  is  banished  from  the  four 
comers  of  the  Act  of  1878. 

And  so,  too,  the  very  idea  of  inspection  was  cried  down. 
The  introducers  of  the  Bill  did  indeed  tell  us  during  the 
debates  in  committee,  that  inspection  would  be  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  Assistant-Commissioners.  But  they  were  reckon- 
ing too  quickly.  Sleeping  lions  were  in  the  way,  and  thej 
had  to  be  left  undisturbed.  Consequently  the  public  are 
unable  to  ascertain,  among  other  things,  how  Schools  are  orga- 
nised and  disciplined,  what  the  qualifications  of  instructors  are. 
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tehat  the  time-table  is,  how  the  attendances  are  registered, 
what  is  the  mode  of  disposing  of  results  fees,  and  whether  the 
conscience  clause  is  a  living  or  a  dead  one. 

Every  artificial  stimulus  to  the  conscience  of  the  teacher 
is  a  mistake.     And  it  is  strange  that  his  conscience  should  be 
thought  so  much  more  in  need  of  stimulus  than  that  of  the 
pupil.     With  the  pupil  a  kind  of  sympathy  has  been  evoked 
which  is  carrying  us  away  with  it.     It  is  thought  that  the 
talented  boy  is  attractive  to  his  master,  and  the  dull  boy  unat- 
tractive ;  that  the  one  is  easy  to  teach,  the  other  needs  skill ; 
that  the  master  needs  no  incentive  to  do  his  duty  towards  the 
former^  but  rather  a  counter  inducement  to  divide  his  time  and 
patience  among  all.  It  is  forgotten  that  what  attracts  a  teacher 
is  industry  and  receptivity.     And  the  easiest  boys  to  teach  are 
those  that  desire  to  learn,  which  is  a  very  difierent  class  from 
those  who  can  learn  easily.     These  latter  are  often  the  worry 
of  a  teacher's  life — and  this  Act  gives  him  iiodirect  incentive 
to  advance  his  pupil  beyond  a  certain  very  low  standard.     It 
may  be  the  teacher's  results  fee  is  earned  upon  an  idle  clever 
pupil^  or  one  who  might  have  done  much  better ;  and  had  the 
Act  made  the  results  fee  an  increasing  rate  according  to  the 
merit  shown,  it  would  have  been  wiser.     As  it  is,  no  sooner 
has  the  teacher  brought  his  pupil  up  to  a  point  where  he  can 
make  sure  of  scoring  one*fifth  of  the  marks  allotted,  than  his- 
interest  leads  him  to  take  up  another  subject — and  the  more  of 
them  he  can  add  to  his  collection,  the  larger  his  reward.     But 
the  pupil  is  thus  sent  out,  like  a  young  Autolycus,  decorated 
and   'caparisoned'  with  odds  and  ends  of  knowledge  of  a 
motley  description,  a  little   Latin,   a  little   Celtic,   a  little 
Botany,  a  little  Algebra,   almost  to  '  four-and-twenty  nose- 
gays.'    A  remedy  for  this  evil  might  be  found  by  making  the 
results  fee  calculated  not  as  at  present  as  a  percentage  on  the 
total  niunber  of  marks  assigned  to  the  subject  in  the  pro- 
gramme, but  on  the  number  of  marks  obtained  by  the  student. 
It  would  have  to  be  a  larger  percentage  of  course — and  there 
would  be  some  additional  derk  work  involved.     But  at  least 
an  existing  evil  would  be  arrested.     And  the  neglect  of  the 
ordinary  pupil  might  be  prevented  by  making  aU  such  fees 
dependent  upon  a  certain  proportion  of  a  school  attaining 
the  pass  standard. 

It  is  no  reply  to  this  objection  to  say  that  the  exhibitions^ 
open  to  the  cleverer  students  will  stimulate  the  master  to  do 
hifl  work  for  his  reputation's  sake,  because  those  exhibitions  are 
at  present  quite  a  lottenr.  No  amount  of  success  will  guarantee 
to  a  student  an  exhibition.     No  standard  is  set  to  him  to 
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reach.  If  he  is  rewarded,  it  is  not  because  he  has  done  pre* 
eminently  well,  but  because  nine  others  have  done  respectably.. 
Go  now  into  a  school  and  enquire.  It  is  not  the  most  talented 
and  most  promising  boys  that  will  be  found  to  have  won  the 
exhibitions.  The  best  classic  and  mathematician  is  as  likely 
as  not  to  have  failed  to  win,  because  he  could  not  or  would 
not  multiply  collateral  subjects,  or  because  the  grade  he  hap- 
pened to  be  in  had  an  inferior  rank  and  file ;  while  it  is 
demonstrable  from  the  figures  already  published  during  the 
last  two  years,  that  the  higher  the  erade,  the  more  numerous 
are  the  cases  in  which  brilUant  maws  in  the  hardest  subjects 
gain  no  exhibitions,  owing  to  the  system  of  conditions  imposed^ 
Taking  the  maximum  of  marks  in  each  ^rade  as  about  the 
same,  it  will  be  found  that  a  lower  standard  will  secure  an 
exhibition  in  the  junior  than  the  middle,  and  in  the  middle  than 
the  senior  ffrade. 

But  to  leave  the  money  question  aside,  what  is  needed  to 
make  this  Act  better  promote  intermediate  education  ? 

Two  things  of  a  very  vital  character.  (I.)  It  attempts  too 
much.  I  waste  no  time  in  arguing  that  it  is  impossible  ta 
include  boys  and  girls  under  one  scheme.  The  idea  is  simply 
outrageous  at  present.  I  do  not  venture  to  give  an  opinion 
about  the  future.  Little  by  little  the  administrators  of  the 
Act  are  admitting  this.  Even  from  the  first,  they  applied 
mathematics  differently  to  the  two  sexes.  Now  that  difference 
is  extended  to  the  languages,  and  to  the  award  of  medals. 
Either  the  girls  must  be  content  to  enter  into  competition  on 
equal  terms  with  the  boys,  and  into  the  same  lists,  or  they  tnust 
have  a  separate  programme  altogether.  At  present  they  are 
only  in  tne  way,  and  no  one* can  wish  that  misfortune  to 
continue.  But  quite  apart  from  this  question,  no  one  scheme 
and  programme  can  possibly  satisfy  the  different  classes  of  In- 
termediate Schools.  Distinct  schemes  are  at  work  in  England, 
and  we  in  Ireland  need  not  only  such  a  system  as  that  which 
the  English  Universities  undertake  for  the  examination  of 
public  schools,  and  such  a  scheme  as  that  known  as  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  but  one  more 
definitely  reduced  to  a  middle  class  standard.  As  it  is,  all 
schools  are  crushed  together  into  one  groove,  and  all  complain 
that  it  is  a  Procrustean  bed.  The  praiseworthy  idea  that  a  pro-* 

Sramme  could  be  framed  comprehensive  enough  for  all  has  broken 
own,  as  might  have  been  foreseen.     As  soon  as  these  various 
separate  subjects  came  to  be  valued  and  marked,  then  came 
to  %ht  the  incongruous  and  incompatible  nature  of  the  scheme. 
To  amass  marks  became  the  great  aim  for  all,  and  so  the 
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trespassiBg  system  was  called  into  play — classical  schools 
reachiDg  out  after  natural  sciences,  and  nattering  themselves 
that  this  was  liberal  culture,  suitable  to  modem  ideas ;  on  the 
other  hand,  technical  and  comiliercial  schools  beean,  with 
equally  good  faith,  and  from  motives  quite  as  exalted,  to  grasp 
at  some  additional  literary  work ;  many  of  us,  perhaps,  sudr 
denly  became  seized  with  a  conviction  that  bookkeeping  or 
Celtic  or  animal  physiology  or  music  were  essential  to  the  due 
cultivation  of  our  pupils'  minds,  and  we  were  surprised  we 
had  never  thought  of  thb  before ;  while  in  some  subjects  which 
we  had  hitherto  pursued,  as  European  history  and  advanced 
geography,  and  classical  philology,  we  had  been  erring.  Such 
at  least  would  be  the  lesson  urged,  by  this  programme. 

As  long  as  this  comprehensive  programme  remains,  and  no 
restriction  is  imposed  upon  students*  attempts  to  cover  the 
whole  of  it,  so  long  will  the  cause  of  real  education  suffer.  I 
hope  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  we  shall  be  con- 
tent to  learn  a  lesson  from  our  neighbours  in  England — a  lesson, 
laid  before  our  eyes  long  ago,  but  in  the  days  when  we  were 
confident  in  our  own  judgment. 

When  such  restriction  of  subjects  has  been  recognised  as 
desirable  then  one  step  will  have  been  taken  towards  that 
further  end  which  I  for  one  desire  to  see  attained,  by  which 
the  intermediate  scheme  may  be  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower 
grade,  so  that  schools  may  affiliate  themselves  according  to- 
the  circumstances  which  surround  them,  and  that  each  may 
keep  to  its  own  field,  and  reap  its  own  due  reward.  Such  lower 
grade  might  relieve  the  present  programme  of  some  of  its 
easier  ana  lighter  subjects,  and  might  adapt  itself  to  junior 
students,  say,  of  the  a^e  of  thirteen  or  fourteen.  And 
thus  another  object  which  the  framers  of  this  Act  had  in 
view  might  be  attained,  viz.,  to  enable  promising  students  ta 
rise  from  a  lower  grade  of  education  to  a  higher.  At  present 
this  is  only  done  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  only  by  a  sort 
of  purchase,  or,  as  some  call  it,  a  kidnapping  system,  pursued 
by  the  lareer  and  more  prosperous  schools,  gmded  by  a  close 
scrutiny  oi  the  published  marks. 

(II.)  Another  defect  which  needs  to  be  remedied  touches  the 
interests  of  students  even  more  closely.  While  it  has  beenbene- 
ficial  to  bring  them  into  a  public  competition  as  wide  as  tiie 
four  comers  of  Ireland,  and  still  more  advantageous  to  require 
every  student  to  be  able  to  bring  the  results  of  his  study  to 
a  focus,  yet  every  genuine  student  enters  the  lists  under  this 
disadvantage,  that  he  is  not  encouraged  to  have  any  strong 
subject.    A  dead  level  is  aimed  at.     To  drive  every  subject 
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abreast  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  the  programme.     If 
a  youth  shows  early  any  genius  for  mathematics^  he  is  as  good 
as  told  by  this  scheme  that  he  must  curb  it.     To  go  further 
than  the  third  book  of  Euclid  or  easy  quadratic  equations,  or  to 
open  a  Virgil  or  Horace  until  the  age  of  sixteen,  is  now  dis- 
couraged, and  to  open  a  trigonometry   or  to  write   a  Latin 
verse  until  seventeen.     And  so  of  every  subject,  no  advanced 
questions  are  admitted  to  test  higher  reading ;  no  honour  course 
is  held  out.     If  the  human  mmd  would  submit  to  treatment 
of  this  kind,  such  an  arrangement  might  be  reasonable.     But, 
happily,  it  never  has  proceeded  in  such  a  symmetrical  way, 
and  it  never  is  likely  to  do  so.     And  therefore  this  programme 
hampers  and  curbs  every  effort  to  reach  out  beyond  an  average 
line  mark.     It  becomes,  therefore,  impossible  to  educate  by 
the  programme,  and  different  masters  must  have  found  they 
have  to  bolt  away  from  it  at  different  points.     Three  years 
ago  I   pleaded    earnestly    against  prescribed    text-books  of 
authors,  but  it  was  of  no  use.     Schoolmasters  had  to  submit 
to  be  sent  all  into  one  groove,  and  I  am  bound  to  add  that 
the  majority  of  them  wished  to  have  it  so.     I  don't  know 
whether    they  have    changed  their  minds.     But    surely    it 
weakens  a  master's  teaching  power,  just  as  it  would  any  other 
professional  art,  to  force  him  to  adopt  instruments  which  he 
may  not  like,  or  with  which  he  may  be  unfamiliar.     Yet  this 
is  what  is  being  done  now.     And  surely,  too,  the  mental  diet 
that  may  suit  one  set  of  students  may  be  far  from  the  best  to 
adopt  for  all. 

To  the  question,  therefore,  whether  the  Intermediate  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1878  has  promoted  or  retarded  the  cause  of 
education,  I  should  reply  that  for  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
of  intermediate  schools  I  am  insufficiently  informed  to  answer ; 
but  for  higher  intermediate  schools  my  reply  is : — 

1.  It  has  created  an  interest  in  work,  and  an  opening  for 
distinction  where  it  was  most  needed,  viz.,  in  the  middle  parts 
of  a  school  and  among  the  average  boys,  which  inspirits  both 
them  and  their  masters. 

2.  It  has  forced  the  upper  forms  to  look  carefully  after 
their  groundwork,  which  they  are,  as  a  rule,  too  apt  to  despise 
and  neglect. 

3.  It  has  given  us,  at  no  cost  to  ourselves,  an  annual  exami- 
nation impartially  conducted,  and  conducted,  as  a  whole,  with 
great  ability. 

4.  It  has  endowed  every  school  with  such  endowments 
as  they  deserve  to  reap,  though  without  very  satisfactory 
discrimination. 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  upset  and  impaired  much 
that  was  good.  It  has  been  a  Coercion  Act  without  adequate 
compensation  for  disturbance.  It  has  very  much  increased 
and  complicated  the  work  of  school  organization,  for  no  school 
can  classify  its  pupils  according  to  age^  and  never  until  now 
was  directed  to  embark  in  the  attempt.  It  has  banished 
several  subjects  of  study  and  impoverished  others,  and  it  has 
admitted  a  number  of  minor  subjects  in  which  a  little  cram 
enables  a  student  to  score  marks.  It  has  put  out  of  court  the 
neglected,  backward  boy,  who  is  unable  to  keep  pace  with  his 
years — he  and  his  instructor  receive  no  recognition  and  no 
stimulus — ^and  it  has  tended  to  bring  down  forward  boys  to 
a  uniform  and  depressed  level,  where  they  want  to  advance 
quickly.  And  it  fails  to  take  cognizance  of  the  different 
conditions  affecting  schools  in  town  and  country  respectively, 
and   of  social  rank  and  prospects  in  life.     It  has  failed  to 

Sive  the  public  any  trustworthy  index  to  the  merits  and 
emerits  of  schools* 

Other  faults  there  are  which  we  hope  to  see  cured  in  time, 
such  as  the  fluctuation  of  the  standard,  want  of  judgment  in 
graduating  the  course  of  work,  an  excessively  lavish  award  of 
so-called  merit  by  means  of  a  low-pitched  standard  for  honour 
marks ;  errors  which  were  inevitable  in  launching  so  large  a 
scheme.  And  one  most  remarkable  omission  will  surely  not 
remain  much  longer,  viz.,  withholding  from  publication  the 
opinions  of  the  examiners  on  the  wonk  of  the  students.  At 
the  same  time  many  serious  pitfalls  have  been  avoided ;  abuses 
have  been  foreseen  and  yarded  against ;  and,  at  least  as  £ur 
as  relates  to  the  administration  here  in  Dublin,  a  wise  and 
large-minded  policy  has  prevailed  with  the  Board  in  taking 
and  accepting  such  help  and  counsel  as  were  to  be  had,  and 
in  discarmng  unnecessary  oflicial  reserve. 

It  must  also  be  confessed  that  the  obstacles  to  a  successful 
working  of  the  Act  are  many.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
writers  of  flippant  reports,*  based  upon  what  is  miscalled  *  in- 
spection/ or  the  contributors  to  monthly  magazines  give  us 
any  help  towards  solving  the  problems.  I  should  fed  rather 
disposed  to  glean  lessons  from  kindred  schemes  in  other 
countries,  and  among  them  I  think  that  Mr.  Mundella's  recent 
paper  of  proposals  touching  primary  education  in  England 
is  well  worthy  of  attention.     He  is  inclined  to  abolish  the 

*  Bine  Book,  in  two  volumes,  containing  Evidence  and  Report,  compiled 
by  the  Clommiasionen  of  Endowed  Schools  (Ixeland),  ISSO,  and  Fntnightly 
~        %  August  1881. 
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system  of  payment  by  results,  and  to  base  payments  upon  the 
averaee  of  attendances  during  the  year,  trusting  to  inspection 
to  fulfil  the  function  of  examination,  and  to  ascertain  the  de- 
serts of  teacher  and  pupil.  The  annual  reports  of  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  local  delegacy  supply  useful  experience  also. 

Having  thus  dealt  with  the  Act  of  1878, 1  would  ask  per- 
mission, in  conclusion,  to  say  two  words  on  the  prospects  of 
intermediate  education  in  Ireland. 

Surely  in  viewing  the  outlook  we  are  bound  to  glance 
beyond  the  effect  of  these  examinations.  Just  as  those  who 
would  review  the  results  of  primary  education  will  inquire 
what  moral  effects  are  visible — ^whether,  for  example,  there  is  a 
diminution  of  juvenile  crime,  whether  the  population  seems  to 
be  growing  more  humanised  and  civilised — so,  in  taking  a 
survey  of  mtermediate  education,  we  shall  hope  hereafter  ta 
see  visible  moral  improvements.  It  is  too  early  as  yet  ta 
conjecture  what  shape  these  may  take.  But  if  six  or  seven 
thousands  youths  are  being  brought  within  the  influence  of 
these  studies  year  after  year,  and  a  proportionate  number  of 
teachers  are  engaged  in  imparting  them,  whatever  mav  be  the 
percentage  of  parses  and  distinctions  in  the  examination,  it  is 
a  consolation  to  know  that  a  literature  wholesome  and  improv- 
ing is  being  studied,  that  a  taste  for  science  is  being  fostered, 
that  habits  of  accuracy  and  clearness  of  method,  tenacity  of 
memory,  intelligent  observation — these  are  not  only  mental 
but  moral  qualities — ^are  being  quickened,  and  that  out  of 
these  will  be  developed  characters  and  faculties  which  will 
adorn  and  serve  this  and  future  generations. 

One  thing,  however,  must  be  noted  as  hindering  the  promotion 
of  intermediate  education  at  present  We  suffer  much,  first, 
firom  the  terrible  neglect  of  early  home  teaching,  and  secondly, 
from  self-certificated  teachers,  and  from  too  juvenile  a  class  of 
masters.  In  itself  it  is  a  laudable  thing  enough  that  a  young 
man  should  desire  to  maintain  himself,  or  eke  out  his  own 
college  expenses  by  taking  tuitions.  But  it  is  pernicious  to 
education.  And  as  long  as  this  tinkering  way  of  teaching 
young  boys  continues,  and  as  long  as  parents  are  reluctant  to 
spend  on  their  children's  education  enough  to  ensure  them  the 
advantages  which  a  school  should  offer  of  a  well-appointed 
staff  of  masters,  well-organised  classes  for  competition,  com- 
bined with  the  wholesome  discipline  of  school  life,  so  long  will 
Ireland  remain  behind  her  neighbours  in  the  calibre  of  her 
schools.  We  schoolmasters  know  that  boys  are  in  the  habit  of 
being  sent  to  us  far  too  late,  and  far  too  ill-prepared  in  ele- 
mentary knowledge.     The  art  of  training  little  boys  does  not 
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«eem  to  be  etndied  in  Ireland.  The  untrained  and  more  or 
less  irresponsible  tutors  (I  had  almost  said  charwomen)  are  too 
ambitious,  and  disdain  to  begin  at  the  very  beginning.  And 
hence  one  of  the  first  things  which  our  schools  have  to  do 
when  they  receive  a  boy  is  to  teach  him  how  to  begin  to  learn, 
to  overcome  his  antipathy  to  system  and  method  and  accu- 
racy, and  to  teach  him  that  fluency  of  expression  containing  a 
modicum  of  sense,  which  he  has  mthered  like  a  parrot,  is  no 
substitute  for  clearness  of  thought  and  definiteness  of  com* 
prehension. 

How  this  reform  is  to  be  brought  about  is  another  matter. 
Whether  the  great  public  schools  of  England  first  collected 
their  splendid  staff  of  masters,  or  parents  first  sent  their  sons 
to  these  schools  in  trust  that  the  staff  would  be  forthcoming,  is 
beyond  our  means  of  ascertaining.  But  till  these  two  improve- 
ments meet  one  another  I  donx  see  what  is  to  raise  inter* 
mediate  education  in  Ireland.  Whether  it  is  a  want  of 
affluence  among  parents  or  the  want  of  endowments  in  schools 
that  is  the  cause,  or  whether  it  is  the  clan  feeling  of  home 
fonduess  which  dislikes  and  distrusts  schools,  and  keeps  boys 
under  their  parents'  roof  with  the  fragmentary  and  intermittent 
instruction  to  be  gleaned  there,  the  tact  is  patent  that  Educa- 
tion in  its  upper  grades  does  not  hold  in  this  country  the  rank 
it  enjoys  elsewhere. 

And  I  am  quite  certain  that  until  the  upper  classes  in 
Ireland  throw  away  the  remnant  of  that  worn-out  heresy  that 
teaching  is  not  one  of  the  learned  professions,  but  a  drudgery 
and  a  stepping-stone  to  something  more  respectable,  and  until 
they  contribute  to  form  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  teaching 
power  in  Irish  schools,  educational  work  will  remain  the  refuge 
of  the  impecunious  and  the  mark  for  the  scorn  of  the  vulgar, 
schoolmasters  will  be  timid  and  obsequious,  and  the  exodus  of 
Irish  boys  to  English  schools  will  need  no  other  explanation. 


On  the  Same^ 

By   Maurice   C.    Hime,  M.A.,    LL.D.,  Foyle    College, 

Londonderry. 

THE  Catholics  and  Protestants  of  Ireland  have  already 
published  and  forwarded  memorials  to  the  Intermediate 
Education  Commissioners,  suggesting  for  their  consideration 
various  improvements  in  regard  to  their  programme — the 
marks  allotted  for  the  several  subjects,  the  nature  of  the 
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examination  questions,  the  method  of  conducting  the  examina* 
tions^  and  so  forth.     These  two  memorials  are  each  of  them 
thoughtful  and  thought-provoking^  and  teem  each  of  them 
with  wise  suggestions — suggestions  which  the  Commissioners 
ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  consider  with  the  utmost  attention. 
Each  memorial  is  most  creditable  to  the  body  of  schoolmasters 
from  whom  it  has  issued.     Nor  should  this  surprise  us,  con- 
sidering that  the  memoriak  are  the  productions  of  the  prin* 
cipal  schoolmasters  of  Ireland.     Irish  schoolmasters  may,  no 
doubt,  not  be  possessed  of  grand,  far-reaching  statesman-like 
views  on  education.     With  such  their  life  does  not  bring  them 
much  in  contact,  nor  does  their  training  particularly  suit  their 
for  them.     But  who  should  be  so  well  able  to  judge  as  school- 
masters of  the  merits  and  demerits,  the  failings  and  defects  of 
the  Commissioners'  actual  programme  ?     Who  better  able  to 
discover  defects  and  blemishes  in  the  actual  working  of  the 
act?     I  took  personally,  I  may  add,  no  active  part  in  the 
drawing  out  of  the  memorial  issued  by  the  Schoolmasters^ 
Association.     However,  I  could  willingly  subscribe  to  every 
suggestion  in  it.     Both  memorials  are  in  print,  and  copies  of^ 
them  can  be  easily  procured.     I  shall,  therefore,  not  waste 
time  in  giving  a  rSsume  of  their  contents.     So  strongly  im- 
pressed, indeed,  am  I  with  the  special  fitness  of  schoolmasters 
for  work  of  this  kind,  that  I  think  now,  and  have  always 
thought,  that  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  whether 
these  Commissioners  be  retained  at  their  present  number  or 
increased  to  three,  ought  to  be  a  schoolmaster,  or  rather  an 
ex-schoolmaster.     There  are  many  schoolmasters  in  Ireland 
Well  qualified  to  fill  such  a  post.     There  was  one  whom  many 
of  us  were  anxious  to  see  appointed,  when  there  was  last  a 
vacancy  on  the  Board.     To  deal  with  practical  educational 
questions   in   a  satisfactory   and   masterly   manner,   a  large 
amount  of  practical  experience  is  necessary — experience  not 
only  in  education  generally,  but  in  the  special  kind  of  educa- 
tion which  is  promoted  in  our  intermediate  schools.     Were 
there  a  schoolmaster  on  the  Board,  the  errors  of  judgment,  the 
numerous  mistakes  in  minor  details  to  which  attention  has 
been  drawn  in  the  memorials  I  have  referred  to,  would  not 
have  been  committed  at  the  first  Intermediate  examinations, 
nor  repeated  afterwards.     And  surely  in  filling  up  appoint- 
ments on  the   Board,  seeing  how   professedly  undenomina- 
tional and  non-sectarian  the  intermediate  system  is  meant  to 
be,  religion  and  politics  ought  to  be  entirely  ignored,  and  the 
best   educationist    that   could   be   found   appointed — wholly 
irrespective  of  whether  he  happens  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic, 
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Presbyterian,  or  Episcopalian,  or  whether  a  supporter  of  Mr* 
Gladstone's  Grovemment  or  of  the  Opposition. 

While  speaking  of  the  appointment  of  examiners,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  appointment  of  the  sub- 
examiners.  Why  not,  in  filling  up  these  posts,  give  a  decided 
preference  to  the  assistant-masters  in  our  principal  interme- 
diate schools  ?  Not  only  would  the  compliment  be  a  graceful 
one,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  more  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Act,  than  the  present  mode  of  passing  over  so 
frequently  the  applications  of  our  assistant-masters.  What- 
ever would  add  to  the  value  of  our  masters'  appointments  and 
make  our  masterships  more  worth  having  would  tend  to 
raise  the  standard  of  our  masters;  and  whatever  would 
raiFe  the  standard  of  our  masters  would  tend  to  raise  the 
standard  of  intermediate  education — for  the  very  promotion  of 
which  the  Act  of  1878  was  passed — ^and  so  be  a  public  benefit. 
There  are  in  our  schools  many  assistant-masters,  not  only  of 
brilliant  University  distinctions,  but  actually  trained  by  years 
of  experience  to  perform  those  very  duties  which  the  sub- 
examiners  are  called  on  to  perform.  That  applications  from 
such  men  as  I  describe  should  be  passed  over,  and  that,  instead 
of  them,  gentlemen  should  be  appointed  who  have  neither  their 
University  distinctions,  nor  their  training  or  experience,  is,  I 
think,  to  be  regretted. 

Another  suggestion  I  would  respectfully  make  is  that 
when  errors  in  the  marking  of  papers  and  in  the  subsequent 
totting  up  of  marks  are  committed,  the  correction  of  such 
errors  be  promptly  made  in  the  most  pointed  and  public 
manner  the  moment  they  are  discovered.  Mistakes  are  per- 
haps unavoidable  when  such  an  enormous  mass  of  papers  as 
those  sent  in  after  one  of  these  grand  national  competitive 
examinations  has  to  be  examined,  the  marks  totted  up,  and  so 
forth.  And  all  errors  thus  made  the  easy-going  public  will 
no  doubt  always  generously  condone,  if  only  they  are  at  once, 
when  discovered,  publicly  and  pointedly  acknowledged  by  the 
Commissioners.  But  when  the  public  hears  from  merely 
private  sources,  and  by  accident,  that  such  and  such  a  candi- 
date did  not  really  get  the  exhibition  with  which  he  was 
accredited  in  the  Commissioners'  published  report,  and  that 
such  and  such  another  boy  was  really  the  first  of  all  candi- 
dates in  his  own  grade  in  this  or  that  subject,  although 
accredited  in  the  published  report  with  a  cipher  —  when 
the  public,  I  say,  hears  of  these  things  from  merely  private 
sources  and  by  accident,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  so 
generously  forgive  the  errors  made ;  nor  can  they  feel  very 
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much  confidence  in  the  published  results  of  the  examinations. 
And  what  a  serious  drawback  from  the  value  of  the  Commis- 
sioners'  reports  if  the  public  have  reason  to  suspect  their 
accuracy ! 

I  have  already  written  to  the  Commissioners^  drawing  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were  among  the  examiners 
appointed  by  them  gentlemen  who  had  classes  of  boys  pre- 

Earing  for  the  examinations,  and  that  pupils  from  these  classes 
ad  been  actually  examined  by  these  examiners  in  the  very 
subjects  in  which  they  had  themselves  prepared  them.  Steps 
have^  I  am  aware,  been  since  taken  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
this  unfortunate  occurrence.  Are  the  steps  taken  sufficient  ? 
I  do  not  know  how  this  may  be ;  but  certain  it  is,  it  ought  to 
be  impossible  for  any  candidate,  whether  a  fiiend  taught  gratis 
or  paid  pupil,  to  have  the  advantage  of  being  examined  in  any 
subject,  by  any  examiner  by  whom  he  had  been  taught  such 
subject,  for  at  least  the  twelve  months  previous  to  the  examina- 
tions. The  examinations  should  not  only  be  perfectly  just 
and  fair,  but  they  should  be  evefh  above  suspicion. 

Another  improvement  I  would  suggest  is  this.  I  think  it 
would  be  well  if  the  Commissioners  would  print  from  time  to 
time,  at  the  end  of  their  annual  reports,  (1)  the  total  number 
of  candidates,  and  (2)  the  total  number  of  pupils,  so  far  as  they 
<ian  ascertain  them,  in  every  competing  school  in  Ireland.  At 
present,  enquiring  parents  and  guardians  are  rather  misled  than 
mstructed  by  the  information  supplied  to  them  by  the  Com- 
missioners. When  one  finds  from  the  Reports  that  twelve 
exhibitions,  let  us  say,  have  been  gained  by  the  boys  from  that 
school,  but  only  six  by  the  boys  from  this,  the  reader  is  natur- 
ally disposed  to  conclude  that  the  former  school  is  at  least 
twice  as  good  as  the  latter.  But  what  a  lame  and  impotent 
conclusion  is  this  if  in  the  latter  school  there  are  scarcely  half  as 
many  boys  as  in  the  former  ?  What  the  public  ought  to  be 
informed  of  is  not  merely  the  number  of  boys  that  passed  from 
«ach  school  with  credit  to  their  teachers  and  themselves,  but  in 
addition  to  this  the  number  of  boys  who  failed  in  toto  to 
obtain  even  a  single  pass  at  the  examinations. 

Another  amendment  I  would  venture  to  propose  would 
be  the  formation  of  a  fourth  grade  of  candidates — a  grade  for 
candidates  between  twelve  and  fourteen  years  of  age.  At 
present  boys  under  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age  have,  as 
is  known,  to  compete  against  boys  of  fifteen  and  of  all  but 
sixteen  years  of  age.  If  they  once  or  twice  compete  against 
their  elders  imsuccessfuUy,  they  become  morbidly  dissatisfied. 
If  they  hesitate  to  go  in  at  all  against  them,  feeling  that  they 
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liave  no  chance,  they  are  thus  far  being  practically  debaired, 
«nd  this  is  a  great  loss  to  all  concerned— and  who  is  not  con- 
cerned ? — ^from  the  benefits  of  the  Act.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  work  very  hard  in  their  efforts  to  win  the  race  in  which 
they  are  so  heavily  weighted,  the  mental  strain  is  often  too 
great  for  them,  and  they  are  injured  rather  than  benefited  by 
we  competition.  Nor  would  it  be  merely  the  little  boys  under 
fourteen  who  would  be  benefited  by  the  alteration  which  I 
suggest.  The  formation  of  a  fourth  grade  would  give  an 
•opportunity  to  the  Commissioners  of  overhauling  and  revising 
the  entire  junior  grade  programme.  At  present  the  prescribed 
<;ourse  is  rather  too  easy  for  candidates  who  are  nearly  sixteen 
years  of  age,  while  it  is  decidedly  too  difficult  for  candidates  who 
are  only  a  little  over  twelve.  1  speak  merely  generally.  This 
is  not,  I  think,  the  place  for  entering  upon  minor  details.  Were 
there,  however,  a  fourth  grade  for  junior  candidates  instituted, 
ihis  blemish  that  I  have  referred  to  could  be  remedied.  For 
the  boys  over  fourteen  the  programme  then  could  be  made  a 
little  more  difficult ;  for  those  under  fourteen,  it  could  be  made 
-shorter  and  easier. 

But,  perhaps  it  may  be  argued  that,  even  as  it  is,  the 
Junior  grade  programme  is  quite  sufficiently  difficult.  ^  Look 
at  Brown,  and  Jones,  and  Smith  ! '  the  objector  may  continue, 
'  they  are  nearly  sixteen,  and  yet  they  £d  not  get  a  single 
pass  at  the  Intermediate  last  year ! '  My  answer  is,  that 
Brown,  and  Jones,  and  Smith,  unless  they  are  naturallv  stupid 
{and  no  system  of  examinations  can  give  boys  brains),  would 
not  have  failed  so  egregiously  at  the  examinations  last  year  as 
they  did,  had  the  Intermediate  Education  Act  been  passed  six 
years  ago,  let  us  say,  and  had  they  been  preparing  and  been 
prepared  for  them  from  the  time  they  were  twelve  years  of  age. 
And  I  have  no  doubt  that,  as  years  pass  by,  the  number  of  big 
ignorant  boys  in  our  schools  will,  with  the  help  of  these  exami- 
nations, every  year  become  fewer  and  fewer.  Masters  and 
boys  alike  will  settle  down  and  grapple  more  manfully,  as  years 
roll  over  them,  with  the  work  of  education.  The  competition 
will  stimulate  them;  the  result  fees  and  prizes  will  encou- 
rage them,  and  the  blessings  of  education  as  an  end,  and  not 
merely  as  a  means,  will  gradually  unfold  themselves  before 
them,  and  become  to  them  more  and  more  self-evident.  Nor 
can  we  well  over-estimate  the  great  incitement  to  work  which 
the  consciousness  that  all  one's  own  little  world  will  know  of 
one's  successes  or  failures  cannot  but  produce. 

Another   improvement   I   would    suggest  would   be  the 
giving,  in  all  grades,  of  more  weight  to  the  greater  subjects  of 
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ednoation,  and  less  to  the  minor  ones.  The  programme  should^ 
I  thinks  be  so  arranged  as  to  make  it  easier  for  boys  than  it  is 
at  present  to  gain  the  highest  prizes  offered  by  the  Commis- 
sioners by  their  knowledge  of  the  ancient  classics,  pure 
mathematics,  and  one  or  two  modem  languages,  besides  Eng- 
lish history  and  literature,  and  geography.  For  those  who, 
through  superior  abilities  and  natural  tastes,  have  time  to  leam^ 
besides  these  superior  educating  subjects,  physical  geography,, 
book-keeping,  drawing,  theoretical  music,  et  hoc  genus  omncy 
let,  by  all  means,  these  minor  subjects  be  retained  in  the  pro-^ 
gramme.  Let  tliem  even  be  retained  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  cannot,  or  who  will  not,  learn  classics.  But  I  would 
attach  to  them  less  weight  than  at  present.  Too  much  pains 
could  not  be  taken  by  the  Commissioners  to  discourage  our 
superior  boys  from  dissipating  their  attention,  and  to  some 
extent  wasting  their  time,  by  ^  stewing  up,'  as  the  expression 
is,  these  subjects,  simply  for  the  sake  of  the  marks  they  can 
score  on  them.  Were  this  proposal  of  mine  attended  to,  the 
Commissioners  would  hear  less  than  they  do  from  those  who 
are  opposed  to  the  Act  of  1878,  concerning  the  smattering  and 
cramming  which,  they  allege,  this  Act  encourages. 

Too  much  importance  could  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  attached 
by  the  Commissioners  to  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  a 
thoroughly  sound  elementary  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin.  On 
the  many  supreme  advantages  of  these  languages  as  educational 
agents  I  need  not  dilate.  V  olumes  have  been  written  upon  the 
subject.  Public  opinion,  I  am  aware,  is  not  favourable  to  the 
study  of  these  dead  languages,  but  notwithstanding  the  constant 
attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  them,  especially  of  recent 
years,  I  have  never  yet  seen  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
making  them  the  basis  of  all  sound  education  properly  refuted. 

The  last  amendment  I  venture  to  propose  is  the  throwing 
open  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  Intermediate  Education 
Act  to  the  teachers  in  our  model  and  other  national  schools, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  the  special  subjects  taught  in  these  schools 
are  concerned,  viz.,  mathematics,  physical  science,  English 
subjects,  book-keeping,  music,  and  drawing.  Why  should  not 
the  head-masters  and  mistresses  of  these  schools  be  allowed  to 
win  result  fees,  so  far  at  least  as  their  pupils  might  distin- 
guish themselves  in  those  subjects,  for  the  very  teaching  of 
which  they  are  paid  by  the  State  ? 

It  will  probably  be  objected  *  that  there  are  already  result 
fees  paid  to  these  Model  and  National  School  teachers,  and  why 
pay  them  double  result  fees  ?  '  Why  not  pay  them  double 
result  fees,  I  ask,  if  to  do  so  would  be  a  public  benefit?     The 
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Tesolt  fees  now  paid  to  them  are  not  on  such  a  very  liberal 
scale  that  we  should  grudge  them  the  additional  result  fees* 
they  could  earn,  and  no  doubt  would  earn,  were  there  result 
fees  payable  to  them  as  to  us.  The  more  valuable  the  headships- 
of  these  schools  are  made,  the  better  the  class  of  teachers  which 
will  be  found  to  accept  of  them.  Consequently  to  adopt  this^ 
amendment  would  be  to  raise  the  stancUurd  of  national  and 
model  school  teachers  throughout  the  country.  And  would 
not  this  be  a  gain  to  us  in  a  public  point  of  view  ?  ^  But  it 
was  to  promote  Intermediate  and  not  Primary  schools/  it  may  be 
urged, '  that  the  Act  of  1878  was  passed.'  Granted,  but  so 
&r  as  the  subjects  taught  in  the  Primary  schools  are  identical 
with  those  taught  in  the  Intermediate  sdiools,  it  makes  no 
difference  by  what  names  the  schools  are  called.  The- 
teachers  of  our  Model  and  National  Schools  teach  many  sub- 
jects, as  we  have  seen,  that  are  in  the  Intermediate  Education 
programme.  And  it  is  for  these  subjects,  and  these  only,  that 
1  would  claim  for  them  result  fees.  They  are,  no  doubt,  I 
admit,  already  paid  their  salaries  by  the  State ;  but  so  are  many 
other  schoolmasters  to  whom  result  fees  are  now  payable. 

There  is  a  general  belief  that  our  Model  and  National 
Schools  were  in  the  first  instance  excluded  firom  the  advantagea 
of  the  Act  from  fear,  that,  if  they  were  permitted  to  partake 
of  them,  instruction  in  the  primary  subjects,  for  the  promotion 
of  which  these  schools  were  originally  designed,  would  receive 
in  them,  for  the  time  to  come,  less  attention  than  hitherto. 

Now,  whether  this  objection  is  well  or  ill  founded,  I  shall 
not  stay  to  enquire.  But  certainly  the  same  objection  could 
not  be  urged  were  the  head-masters  and  head-mistresses  of 
these  National  and  Model  schools  allowed  to  win  result  fees 
for  those  subjects  which  they  are  at  present  bound  to  teach.. 
On  the  contrary,  the  throwing;  open  to  them  of  this  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  Act  could  not  fail  to  stimulate  to  a  remarkable 
degree  the  teaching  and  the  learning  of  those  primary  branchea 
of  education  in  which  it  is  their  duty  and  their  privilege  to 
instruct  their  pupils.  For  with  a  near  prospect  of  result  fees, 
prizes,  and  exhibitions  before  their  eyes,  as  well  as  some  honour 
and  glory  to  win  or  lose,  the  pupils  would  be  sure  to  learn,, 
and  the  teachers  to  teach,  with  more  vigour  than  ever — a  con- 
summation  that  all  should  wish  for.  Indeed,  I  think  that,  no 
noatter  in  what  light  it  be  viewed,  the  exclusion  of  the  National 
and  Model  school  teachers  from  the  great  benefit  of  the  Educa* 
tion  Act  is  neither  politic  nor  just. 

It  must  not  be  thou^t,  however,  from  my  suggestion  of 
these  amendments,  that  I  am  one  of  those  who  are  generally 
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dissatifified  with  ihe  new  system  of  competitiTe  examinations, 
or  with  the  way  in  which  the  examinations  have  been  con- 
ducted. I  merely  propose  these  amendments  because  the 
theme  on  which  I  was  invited  to  write  my  Paper  runs  thus : — 
^  In  what  way  may  Intermediate  Education  be  best  promoted 
nnder  the  Act  of  1878?'  and  to  the  letter  and,  as  I  conceive 
it,  the  spirit  of  this  theme,  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  confine 
myself.  The  Commissioners  and  Assistant-Commissioners 
abke  deserve,  I  think,  the  greatest  possible  credit  for  the  ex- 
cellent way  in  which  they  have  from  first  to  last  performed 
their  onerous  and  responsible  duties ;  and  the  Act  is,  I  be- 
lieve, a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  the  country — ^indeed,  an  all 
but  unmixed  good — and  this,  the  severe  and  formal  condem- 
nation of  it  which  appears  in  the  *  Blue  Book '  published 
recently  by  the  late  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  not- 
withstanding. 

Indeed,  now  little  the  Act  is,  in  my  opinion,  capable  of 
amendment  must  be  evident  to  those  who  have  patiently  lis- 
tened to  my  Paper.  It  is,  I  think,  as  nearly  perfect  a  scheme 
Jor  Ireland^  disturbed  as  it  is  by  political  and  religious,  and 
now  even,  it  would  appear,  by  class  differences,  as  could  be 
devised;  and  the  few  trifling,  meagre  amendments  which  I 
have  suggested  will  make  it,  short  of  granting  to  the  Com- 
missioners the  expenditure  of  the  interest  of  another  million  of 
money  on  educational  purposes,  almost  perfect* 


A  further  Paper  on  '  Intermediate  Education  in  Ireland 
and  the  Act  of  1878,'  was  read  by  Dr.  Thomas  Laffan. 
Dr.  Laffan  in  this  Paper  criticises  the  working  of  the  Act 
from  a  rural  standpoint.  He  recalls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  first  object  of  the  Act,  according  to  Lord  Cairns,  was  ^  to 
provide  cheap  higher  education  wt  the  struggling  middle 
classes.'  He  alleges  that  it  has  utterly  failed  to  do  mis ;  and 
that,  while  it  has  introduced  a  novel  system  of  endowment, 
which  time  may  prove  to  be  deeply  injurious  to  education,  it 
has  failed  to  offer  the  set-off  of  realising  the  chief  object  for 
which  the  system  was  introduced.  The  writer,  after  an  ex- 
haustive enumeration  of  many  facts  bearing  on  his  views  of  the 
case,  summarises  the  causes  of  failure  as  follows:  1st.  He 
alleges  that  the  result  fee  scale  was  drawn  up  on  a  plan 
which  made  it  impossible  for  it  to  be  of  any  use  to  small 
schools.  2nd.  That  the  Act  has  been  badly  administered; 
and  owing  to  this  last,  the  establishment  of  rural  schools,  which. 
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he  insistSj  could  only  contain  a  small  number  of  pupils  in  the 
present  state  of  the  population,  was  rendered  still  more  imprac- 
ticable. He  suggests  a  revision  of  the  results  fees,  so  as  to 
supply  a  substantial  aid  to  the  small  schools ;  and  calls  for  an 
inspection  of  the  schools,  and  a  rigid  enforcement  of  some  of 
the  details  of  the  Act.  He  attacks  the  curriculum,  which  he 
declares  to  be  too  wide,  and  charges  it  with  invading  both  the 
primary  and  university  domains.  He  gives  prominent  notice 
to  the  complete  success  which  the  colleges  have  scored  from  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view  under  the  Act,  and  declares  that  what 
was  intended  for  the  creation  of  rural  schools  has,  in  the  outr 
come,  been  converted  into  a  respectable  endowment  for  the 
colleges.  Higher  education,  he  says,  is  as  inaccessible  as  ever 
to  the  sons  of  the  struggling  parents.  He  doubts  that  the  Act 
can  ever  be  so  worked  as  to  do  for  higher  education  all  that  is 
wanted,  and  declares  that  extensive  legislative  changes  will  be 
found  necessary  ;  but  in  the  meantime  thinks  that  some  good 
might  arise  from  the  carrying  out  of  his  own  suggestions.  He 
bears  readv  testimony  to  the  quality  of  the  education  imparted 
at  some  of  the  leading  colleges,  and  especially  singles  out  the 
Colleges  of  Rockwell,  Clongowes,  and  Foyle. 


DISCUSSION, 


The  Bev.  Professor  Mahafft  (Trinity  College,  Dublin)  said  there 
a  great  quantity  of  excellent  material  before  them  for  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  intermediate  education,  and  as  the  lines  taken  by  the 
authors  of  the  Papers  were  somewhat  different,  he  would  content  him- 
self with  devoting  the  greatest  amount  of  attention  to  the  Paper  of  the 
Warden  of  St  Columba's  (the  Rev.  Kobert  Rice,  M.  A.).  With  regard  to 
the  intermediate  question,  the  point  was  not  whether  it  was  good  or 
bad  (Mr.  Rice  thought  it  good  :  he  thought  it  bad) ;  the  real  point  was, 
having  got  it,  how  were  they  to  make  the  best  use  of  it.  The  first 
thing  that  struck  him  (the  speaker)  was  a  certain  agreement  between 
the  report  which  was  published  by  him  (October  1880)  and  the  Paper 
read  by  the  Warden.  It  was  important  to  find  a  man  like  the  Warden 
in  accord  with  a  theoretical  man  like  himself.  The  Warden  admitted 
that  there  would  not  be  much  difficulty  in  amalgamating  many  of  the 
Protestant  schools — in  &ct,  there  were  not  three  points  in  Mr.  Rice's 
Paper  which  he  had  not  anticipated  in  his  report.  Mr.  Rice  said,  *  I 
do  not  think  it  too  much  to  say  that,  in  point  of  numbers,  Ireland 
could  very  well  do  with  fewer  schools ; '  and  in  the  report  referred  to  he 
(the  speaker)  had  said  that  there  were  too  many.  The  Warden,  refer- 
ring to  the  money  question,  said,  ^  the  double  system  of  money  rewards 
labours  under  a  difficulty ;  that  the  race  for  one  interferes  with  that 
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for  the  other.  The  interests  of  students  are  botind,  in  the  long  run,  to 
dash  with  those  of  their  teachers ;  and  if  this  be  so,  a  very  undesirable 
condition  ensue&'  This  he  put,  as  well  as  he  could,  in  his  report ; 
but  then  the  Warden  said, '  the  very  idea  of  inspection  was  cried  down. 
The  introducers  of  the  bill  did  indeed  tell  us,  during  the  debates  in 
<!ommittee,  that  inspection  would  be  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioners.  But  they  reckoned  too  quickly.  Sleeping  lions  were 
in  the  way,  and  they  ought  to  be  lefl  undisturbed.'  He  thought  he 
knew  who  those  sleeping  lions  were.  He  could  not  imagiue  them  to 
be  any  others  than  the  schoolmasters.  He  would  have  called  them 
sleeping  dogs,  but  he  thought  they  might  well  pardon  the  Warden  for 
<*allmg  them  '  sleeping  lions.'  However^  lions  they  were,  and  it  was 
liis  unfortunate  lot,  when  carrying  out  his  school  inspection,  to  meet 
them,  and  it  would  have  required  a  second  Daniel  not  to  be  torn  to 
pieces  by  them  before  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  pit  He  came  to 
the  next  point  touched  upon  by  the  learned  author  of  the  Paper  read 
that  morning,  viz.,  the  evils  of  the  present  system  under  which  the  re- 
sults fee  was  granted.  '  The  pupil  is  sent  out,'  Mr.  Rice  said, '  like  a 
young  Autolycus,  decorated  and  '^  caparisoned  "  with  odds  and  ends  of 
knowledge  of  a  motley  description — a  little  Latin,  a  little  Celtic,  a 
little  Botany,  a  little  Algebra,  almost  to  **  four-and«twenty  nose-gays." 
A  remedy  for  this  evil  might  be  found  by  making  the  results  fee  calcu- 
lated not  as  at  present  as  a  percentage  on  the  total  number  of  marks 
assigned  to  the  subject  in  the  programme,  but  on  the  number  of  marks 
obtained  by  the  student.'  His  report  on  this  point,  on  the  evil  of 
overwork,  &c.,  was,  in  substance,  almost  coincident.  He  (the  speaker) 
in  his  report  said,  '  the  great  majority  of  thoughtful  educators  with 
whom  I  conferred,  agreed  that  it  was  due  to  this  constant  addition  of 
new  subjects,  to  the  cry  after  English  Grammar  and  English  Literar 
ture,  and  French,  and  Grerman,  and  Natural  Science,  to  the  subdi- 
vision of  the  wretched  boy's  time  into  two  hours  in  the  week  for  this, 
two  hours  for  that,  alternate  days  for  this,  alternate  days  for  that ;  in 
&ct,  to  an  injurious  system  of  teaching  him  everything  so  elaborately, 
that  he  can  answer  intelligently  in  noting.'  There  were  two  or  three 
other  points  in  which  Mr.  Rice  agreed  with  him,  but  he  would  only 
mention  one,  and  that  was  relating  to  the  too  juvenile  a  class  of  assist- 
ant masters.  He  (Mr.  Mahaffyr)  had  not  only  complained  of  the  youth 
of  the  teachers,  but  the  extreme  antiquity  of  some  of  the  head  masters. 
He  differed  from  the  suggestion  that  they  shoidd  teach  their  children 
to  make  their  studies  self-supporting,  because,  ii*  they  did,  they  would 
soon  kill  all  reasonable  study.  The  proper  means  of  cultivating  and 
civilising  the  people  of  Ireland  was  to  induce  them  to  study  for  study's 
sake.  He  would  not  deny  that  by  means  of  well-distributed  honours 
and  prizes  they  would  get  young  people  to  work  who  would  not  work 
otherwise ;  but  if  the  mere  selfish  tastes  of  mankind  were  pandered  to 
in  that  manner,  he  had  no  hope  for  the  future  of  the  education  of  the 
country.  Dr.  Molloy,  in  his  Paper,  advocated  negative  marks  for  bad 
spelling.  Well,  he  wought  the  whole  English  nation  should  get  nega- 
tive marks,  because  the  spelling  of  the  English  language  was  the  most 
preposterous  thing  in  the  world.    Thousands  of  hotus  were  spent  hy 
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children  in  learning  the  connndraniB  of  English  spelling,  whereas,  if 
the  system  were  refonOied,  such  time  could  be  profitably  occupied. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hauohton  (Trinity  College,  Dublin)  said,  in  rising  to 
•speak  that  day,  he  had  had  the  advantage  of  a  previous  conversation  with 
Dr.  MoUoy  on  the  subject  of  intermediate  education,  and  as  he  was  en- 
tirely unconnected  with  it,  he  thought  he  might  be  allowed  to  explain  the 
iresults  of  the  conversation  he  had  had  with  the  Doctor,  and  the  sugges- 
tion he  had  got  to  make.  But  before  he  dealt  at  all  with  the  question^ 
he  thought  he  might,  on  behalf  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  present, 
express  their  thanks  for  the  intellectual  treat  he  had  afforded  them 
that  morning.  In  taking  upon  himself  to  say  this,  he  thought  he  was 
as  good  a  judge  of  a  speech  or  peroration  as  any  one  present.  Well, 
then,  in  his  opinion  the  Doctor's  Paper  was  admirable.  He  believed 
that  mixed  examination  on  paper,  and  real  personal  contact  between 
examiner  and  pupil,  was  of  we  greatest  importance.  There  were  some 
subjects  in  which  a  paper  examination  was  capable  of  giving  admirable 
results,  but  there  were  others  in  which  a  paper  examination  would  give 
no  results  of  the  slightest  value.  He  would  confine  himself  to  the 
natural  scienoes^geology,  zoology,  and  botany ;  to  these  he  should  be 
disposed  to  add  chemistry  and  physics.  Now  he  maintained  that  to 
•examine  a  class  of  boys  or  girls  in  botany  and  zoology,  without  perso- 
nal contact,  without  asking  them  all  kinds  of  questions,  was  a  pure 
absurdity.  He  could  set  pupils  to  learn  by  heart  twenty  or  thirty 
structures  of  the  natural  orders  of  plants,  get  them  to  go  out  and  con- 
verse by  the  way,  without  one  of  them  knowing  a  dandelion  from  a 
nettle.  He  would  propose  that  such  subjects  as  really  required  vivd 
voce  examination  should  be  restiicted  to  four  great  centres,  where 
there  were  laboratory  and  museum  with  which  to  test  the  knowledge 
of  those  who  presented  themselves. 

Miss  Isabella  Tod  (Bel&st)  desired  merely  to  be  allowed  to  remark 
on  the  position  of  girls  under  examination,  as  mentioned  in  Mr.  Rice's 
Paper.  Mr.  Rice  had  spoken  strongly  with  regard  to  the  immense 
disadvantage  of  having  a  different  standard  for  boys  and  for  girls,  but 
the  Section  should  remember  that  whatever  injury  was  done,  women 
ihould  not  be  held  responsible  fi>r  it.  The  Commissioners  were  wholly 
And  solely  responsible.  The  great  majority  of  women  who  had  a  right, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  to  speak  as  the  firiends  of  education,  and  the 
bodies  of  women  associated  together  for  the  promotion  of  higher  educa^ 
tion,  felt  very  strongly  that,  no  matter  what  temporary  advantage  there 
might  be  in  having  a  different  standard,  yet  the  ultimate  disadvantage 
would  be  80  great  that  they  would  neither  recommend,  nor  willingly 
accept,  any  such  difference*  All  the  women  required  was  fair 
and  no  fitvour ;  and  she  might  say  that  the  position  of  the  girls  wil 
regard  to  the  boys  had  in  times  past  been  immensely  disadvantageous. 
Oirls  had  been  placed  in  the  most  trving  situations.  It  was  quite 
astonishing  what  a  large  number  of  girls  had  taken  good  positions  in 
those  subjects  in  which  no  difference  was  made.  Last  year,  the  pro- 
portion of  girls  taking  exhibitions,  honours,  and  good  places  was  sli^tly 
larger  than  the  boys.  This  year,  however,  she  believed  the  tables  had 
been  tamed.    Touching  on  the  question  of  money  prizes.  Miss  Tod 
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said  she  thought  the  eystem  on  the  whole  was  a  disadvantage ;  but  the 
disadvantage  was  greater  to  the  bojs  than  to  the  girls.    Very  few 
parents  had,  till  within  a  recent  period,  thought  of  giving  girls  the  kind 
of  education  which  would  enable  them  to  get  on  through  life,  and  she 
was  therefore  glad  to  see  that  parents  had  been  stimidated  by  money 
prizes  to  allow  their  children  to  take  up  more  subjects,  and  to  remain 
longer  at  school.     They  would,  if  they  had  not  already  done  so,  find 
good  results  in  this  direction  by  and  by.  Where  were  they  to  get  well- 
trained  boys  unless  the  mothers  were  trained  7     She  had  found  ihat- 
tibe  boys  who  took  the  best  places  at  school,  who  secured  the  best  prizes, 
were  those  who  had  been  trained  at  home  by  capable  mothers,  and  she 
thought,  speaking  only  in  the  interest  of  the  boys,  assistance  should^be- 
given  to  the  ladies  to  get  fair  play  for  the  girls.  The  change  of  circum- 
stances in  modem  life  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  that  girls  should^ 
be  well  educated,  even  if  they  might  never  be  called  upon  to  support 
themselves.     How  many  widows  did  they  find,  who  had  never  been 
properly  trained,  who  were  called  upon  to  support  themselves  and  their 
children  by  their  own  industry  ?     This  was  another  reason  why  the 
education  of  girls  should  be  promoted  in  every  possible  manner.     A. 
lady  who  had  the  largest  schools  for  girls  in  Ireland,  and  had  sent  them 
by  whole  classes  into  university  examinations,  had  assured  her  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  any  difierence  in  the  standards.     She  was 
aware  that  a  cry  had  been  raised  that  by  allowing  girls  to  prepare  for 
competitive  examinations  an  injury  was  done  to  their  health,  but  she: 
maintained  that  no  injury  would  be  done  at  4II  if  parents  took  the  pre- 
caution of  sending  their  children  to  school  at  a  reasonable  age,  at  an- 
age  when  impressions  were  more  readily  made,  instead  of  sending  them^ 
when  they  had  attained  fourteen  or  fifteen  to  do  the  work  of  ten  years* 
in  two. 

Professor  Eavanagh  (Catholic  Universily,  Dublin)  thought  there 
was  a  wonderful  agreement  in  the  four  Papers  which  had  been  read  oo* 
certain  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  the  working  of  the  Intermediate 
Education  Act,  and,  as  the  subject  was  a  wide  one,  he  would  content  him- 
self with  dealing  with  one  or  two  points  only,  which  had  a  peculiar  and 
special  interest.    The  inspection  of  schools,  as  directed  by  the  Act,  must^. 
he  thought,  be  carried  out  thoroughly.    He  had  been  a  public  teacher 
in  Dublin  for  forty  years,  in  intermediate  schools,  in  primary  schools, 
as  head  inspector,  as  a  professor  for  twenty  years  in  the  Catholic 
University,  and  he  had  seen  every  phase  and  form  of  education,  and 
he  did  say  that  the  Intermediate  Education  Act  was  full  of  hopefulness, 
despite  the  difficulties  which  were  said  to  be  in  its  way,  and  despite 
the  unfair  criticism  which  often  met  it.     During  last  year  he  had  ex- 
amined 2,618  pupils,  putting  50,000  questions,  and  about  one  half  of 
these  were  answered  on  paper,  and  he  must  say  that  he  found  the- 
answers  given  remarkably  gocd.     The  lists  showed  that  the  native 
race  of  Ireland  were  the  same  now  as  ever — anxious  and  willing  to 
avail  themselves  of  every  opportimity  for  educational  culture.     Ab  to* 
what  Miss  Tod  had  said  about  the  standard  for  girls,  he  agreed  with 
her.     His  experience  made  him  desire  to  see  no  alteration  with  regard' 
to  the  standards;  the  girls  could  sustain  their  parts  with  credit  to- 
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themaelyes  and  to  those  with  whom  they  were  connected.  He  would 
like  to  mention  another  important  point  relating  to  ^e  returns.  It 
was  wrong,  he  thought,  on  the  part  of  the  Board  that  thej  did  not 
require  a  record  of  the  yarious  creeds.  It  was  only  within  recent  years- 
that  Catholics  had  been  given  £ur  play. 

The  Rot.  Moore  Moroan  (Dublin)  thought  it  was  well  for  the  interests- 
of  Ireland  that  the  University  should  take  bb  deep  an  interest  as  pos- 
sible in  intermediate  education.  With  regard  to  the  holding  out  of 
money  rewards  to  boys  and  girls,  he  was  not  going  to  enter  into  the 
abstract  question  as  to  whether  such  were  right  or  wrong.  But  if  they 
were  to  argue  that  the  Intermediate  Act  would  have  a  bad  effect  on 
account  of  the  many  prizes  it  offered,  so  they  should  augur  ill  of  the 
intermediate  and  university  systems  in  England.  He  did  not  think 
that  in  all  cases  they  should  look  upon  prizes  as  bribes.  They  were 
intended  as  aids  whereby  boys  and  girls  should  persevere  with  their 
studies,  and  rise  higher  and  higher  on  the  educational  ladder.  It 
seemed  to  him  from  what  had  been  said  in  the  Papers  that  there  was  a 
danger  of  the  primary  and  intermediate  systems  overlapping.  He 
thought  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  in  any  way  confuse  the  claims 
or  courses  of  the  primary  and  intermediate  schools ;  they  should,  in 
his  opinion,  work  perfectly  distinctly.  The  State  should  make  the 
primary  schools  as  efficient  as  possible,  and  the  same  should  be  done 
for  the  intermediate  schools.  The  intermediate  system  did  not  afford 
means  for  testing  the  whole  work  of  a  public  school ;  it  only  examined 
tiiose  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  It  would  be  very  desirable 
for  their  schools  if,  as  had  been  suggested,  there  were  a  lower  grade  for 
students  imder  fourteen,  a  second  grade  for  those  under  sixteen,  and 
another  grade  for  those  under  eighteen.  They  wanted  some  grade 
which  would  bring  out  the  proficiency  of  the  younger  portion  of  their 
schools,  and  this  would  be  a  useful  extension  of  the  Intermediate  Act. 
At  present  the  Intermediate  Board  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
real  condition  of  all  schools,  inasmuch  as  many  masters  and  mistresses 
picked  out  and  sent  in  tiiose  whom  they  expected  to  do  them  most 
credit.  He  thought  it  would  be  desirable  that  tiieir  powers  should 
extend  to  examining  all  boys  and  girls  in  each  school,  and  then  they 
would  have  some  valuable  results.  As  to  vivd  voce  examinations,  with 
more  than  7,000  students,  he  thought  it  would  be  roost  difficult  to  pro- 
vide for  them.  In  his  opinion  a  boy  in  the  junior  grade,  having  gained 
an  exhibition,  should  be  compelled  to  go  into  the  middle  grade.  The 
boys  who  stood  high  were  invariably  those  who  did  well  all  round ; 
they  came  out  at  the  top  of  the  lists,  and  the  authorities  of  schools 
which  confined  themselves  to  only  one  or  two  leading  subjects  found 
that  they  were  unsuccessful  in  gaining  exhibitions.  The  result  of  the 
working  of  the  Act  so  far  had  undoubtedly  been  to  encourage  all  roimd 
work  at  the  expense  of  special  proficiency.  As  to  the  proposal  to  alter 
the  rules  touching  girls  he  should  be  very  sorry  if  anything  were  done 
to  extend  the  existing  difference,  although  he  felt  just  as  interested  in 
their  welfare  as  in  that  of  the  boys ;  but  they  must  remember  that  at  the 
time  the  Act  was  passed,  the  sum  granted  by  Parliament  was  intended 
for  boys  only ;  girls  were  admitted  only  at  the  last  moment,  and  until  a 
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farther  grant  was  made  for  them  he  thought  it  was  only  &ir  that  all 
alike  should  compete  on  the  same  terms  as  bojs ;  that  is,  take  the  same 
papers  and  have  the  same  standard  of  marks  in  open  competition  with 
boys. 

Mr.  Kane  (Dublin)  said  a  few  facts  had  come  under  his  observation 
touching  the  Intermediate  Education  Act,  which,  although  of  a  solitary 
description,  were  of  an  important  nature.  He  did  not  prepare  pupiLs  for 
the  intermediate  scheme,  but  he  had  had  those  under  his  tuition  who 
had  enacted  a  part  in  it,  and  therefore  he  had  some  acquaintance  with 
it  through  them.  Some  pupils  had  come  to  him  who  had  been  in 
public  schools  in  England,  to  prepare  for  entrance  into  Trinity  Goliege, 
and  he  must  say  such  had  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  inter- 
mediate scheme  was  calculated  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  provided  the 
whole  machinery  was  changed.  When  the  intermediate  scheme  was 
started  it  was  supposed  that  there  was  in  Ireland  a  class  of  men  who  conld 
teach,  but  his  experience  was  that  there  were  only  very  few  in  Ireland 
capable  of  teaching ;  and  he  would  tell  them  as  well  that  they  were  just 
as  rare  in  England.  The  English  school  system  had  been  characteriaed 
by  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  the  age  (John  Stuart  Mill) 
as  *  a  perfect  sham.'  Now  the  scheme  in  itself  was  good,  but  until  they 
changed  its  procedure  they  would  have  little  good  from  it  and  a  great 
deal  of  injury.  He  thought  one  likely  result  would  be  the  filling  of 
the  lunatic  asylums.  He  agreed  with  Professor  Mahaffy  that  the 
English  system  of  spelling  was  a  '  humbug,*  and  that  it  involved  the 
sacrifice  of  most  valuable  time  and  the  neglect  of  other  studies.  A 
word  as  to  teachers.  He  did  not  think  that  educational  knowledge  waa 
uU  that  was  required ;  such  was  only  one  of  the  qualifications.  A 
teacher  to  be  successful.  Dr.  Blackie  told  them,  must  be  enthusiastic 
and  like  his  work,  and  must  make  the  mind  of  his  pupil  his  study. 
Some  of  the  authors  of  the  Papers  read  had  alluded  to  the  advantages 
derived  from  a  study  of  the  ancient  langtiages.  A  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  he  thought,  was  of  small  advantage  in  the  way  it  was  gene- 
rally learnt,  but  when  used  as  a  mental  training  its  importance  could 
not  be  denied.  It  was  chiefly  because  the  ancient  languages  formed  an 
excellent  mental  training  that  they  could  hope  to  retain  them  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  schools. 

The  Rev.  Professor  Healy  (Maynooth)  considered  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  aid  by  money  prizes  as  well  as  in  other  ways  the  youtli 
of  the  country  in  their  eflfbrts  after  education.  He  denied  that  there 
was  anything  eleemosynary  or  mercenary  in  the  intermediate  system. 
God  had  given  intellect  to  the  poor  as  weJl  as  to  the  rich,  and  he  could 
not  seriously  believe  that  any  gentleman  attached  to  Trinity  College, 
which  was  itself  so  well  endowed,  would  deny  that  it  devolved  upon 
the  State  to  assist  the  poorer  classes  in  the  matter  of  education.  One 
of  the  greatest  disadvantages  that  would  result  from  the  intermediate 
educational  system  was  its  tendency  to  destroy  the  smaller  schools,  snd 
to  prevent  many  bright  but  poor  boys  from  obtaining  education  at 
home;  whilst  those  parents  who  had  means  could  send  their  childre^  to 
the  larger  schools  with  advantage  to  themselves  and  to  the  chil<~ 
If  the  Intermediate  Education  Commissioners  conld  do  anything^  to 
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preeeire  and  make  permanent  the  grammar  schools,  they  would  achieve 
a  great  end  and  confer  numerous  benefits  on  the  country.  The  Com- 
missioners, he  thought,  allowed  students  to  take  up  too  many  subjects 
for  examination.  It  was  an  old  and  trite,  but  very  sound,  maxim — non 
muUa  sedmultum.  This  should  be  the  principle  upon  which  they 
ought  to  work.  It  was  better  that  a  few  subjects  should  be  studied 
thoroughly  than  many  imperfectly.  What  did  education  mean  ?  It 
meant  mental  elevation,  it  meant  mental  culture.  He  would  venture 
to  suggest  that  in  future  the  Commissioners  should  extend  the  curri- 
culum of  the  classical  languages,  especially  in  the  middle  and  senior 
grades.  What  they  should  endeavour  to  secure  was,  in  his  opinion,  a 
substantial  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  which  alone  would 
give  mental  strength  and  intellectual  light,  and  this  would  not  be 
secured  by  the  mastering  of  mere  grammatical  niceties,  which,  in  a  few 
years,  would  fade  away  from  the  mind.  For  his  own  part— and  he 
believed  he  spoke  on  the  behalf  of  the  Catholics  generally — ^he  was 
grateful  to  the  Grovemment  that  originated  the  intermediate  system,  for 
it  was  unquestionably  a  great  ben^t  to  Ireland,  nay,  he  might  say,  a 
blessing  to  the  country.  It  was,  in  his  opinion,  well  managed  and  well 
worked  ;  and  the  gentlemen  who  superintended  it  had  always  shown 
themselves  anxious  to  receive  suggestions  from  all  quarters,  and  to 
carry  them  out,  as  far  as  possible,  when  they  did  receive  them. 

Mr.  Charles  Dawsok,  M.P.,  had  listened  to  the  various  speakers 
with  a  great  degree  of  interest.  WJiilst  not  altogether  agreeing  with 
the  remarks  which  had  fallen  from  the  last  speaker,  he  quite  agreed 
with  him  in  advocating  the  principle  of  non  tntUta  aed  multum.  He 
believed  the  tendency  of  the  intermediate  system  was  to  produce  a 
nausea  for  learning,  to  crush  out  original  talent,  and  to  destroy  the 
ideal.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  study  of  a  multitude  of  subjects  was 
a  mistake,  and  that  if  they  got  the  most  gifted  scholars  of  the  day  as 
teachers,  they  would  fail  to  bring  about  the  standard  of  results  they 
desired.  The  present  system  reminded  him  of  the  song, '  First  she  had 
some  marmalade  and  then  she  had  some  jam.*  There  was  a  wonderful 
mixture.  But  the  summum  bonum  of  the  scheme  seemed  to  be  the 
exhibitions  held  out  to  scholars.  Rem  facias  rem ;  si  passis  rete  si 
7ian  quoeumqtte  modo  rem.  The  intermediate  education  scheme  was 
capable  of  being  manipulated,  and  of  this  they  had  had  ample  proof  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  United  West- 
minster schools.  The  master  of  that  school,  with  whose  name  they 
were  made  acquainted,  got  results  of  the  most  extraordinary  character, 
but  obtained  them  in  a  manner  which  was  much  questioned.  He 
believed  the  intermediate  scheme,  was  capable  of  being  manipulated 
in  this  way.  Could  he  deny  that  the  schools  of  Ireland  were  stagnant, 
could  he  deny  that  they  required  stirring  up  ?  He  could  not.  Thev 
were  certainly  very  stagnant.  He  wotdd  advocate  a  system  of  this 
kind  :  he  would  send  inspectors  to  examine  schools  which  would  per- 
form their  duty  in  a  quiet  and  unostentatious  manner,  and  he  would 
reward  the  schools  which  produced  good  results  from  their  own  system, 
by  encoiuagement  to  teachers  and  pupils ;  but  he  would  not  cast  the 
whole  mind  and  intellectual  faculty  of  the  country  into  one  inexorable 
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mould.  Would  it  produce  a  Father  Gallan,  who,  in  the  seclusion  of 
Maynooth  College,  invented  the  inductive  coil  and  other  electrical  ap- 
paratus ?  Would  it  produce  a  man  like  Dr.  Molloj,  of  the  same  col- 
lege, who  was  known  for  his  scholarly  attainments?  Would  it  produce 
genius,  would  it  produce  what  that  great  college  of  Triniw  had  been 
we  means  of  producing,  and  would  it  foster  talent  ?  He  thought  not^ 
and  he  was,  Uierefbre,  thoroughly  opposed  to  the  intermediate  educa- 
tion scheme  and  similar  systems. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Department)  ob- 
served that  many  allusions  had  been  made  to  the  scheme  of  payments 
by  the  State  for  teaching,  and  he  thought  it  behoved  them  to  consider 
what  was  really  the  object  of  education.  As  long  as  they  regarded  it 
solely  as  a  means  for  die  advancement  in  life  of  the  individual,  they 
were  sure  to  &11  into  error.  A  child  who  was  properly  taught,  who 
was  given  the  advantages  of  higher  education,  grew  up  to  manhood  the 
better  able  to  fulfil  his  duties  to  the  State  and  serve  the  community 
amongst  which  he  chanced  to  live.  Viewing  the  matter  in  this  light, 
thev  would  see  that  the  promotion  of  education  was  for  the  benefit  of 
society  at  large,  and  for  every  member  of  it.  And  this  view  afiEorded 
also  some  guidance  as  to  the  aid  which  might  be  granted  by  the  State 
to  students  whilst  under  scholastic  training.  They  did  not  want  to 
have  an  eleemosynary  system,  and  they  should  seek  rather  to  avoid 
than  to  encourage  the  mercenaiy  sentiment ;  but  still  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  it  was  for  the  advant|ige  of  the  State  that  its  youth  should 
be  well  fitted  and  prepared  for  their  future  functions.  The  money  thus 
expended  by  the  State  was  a  wise  appropriation  of  its  means  to  enable 
them,  during  the  time  of  their  intellectual  childhood,  to  fit  themselves 
for  the  battle  of  life. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot  said  he  had  little  to  say  in  reply,  because  he 
believed  the  principal  portion  of  the  discussion  had  hinged  on  tfae- 
Paper  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rice,  Warden  of  St.  Golumba's.  Mr. 
Midia%  had  alluded  to  the  present  system  of  English  spelling,  and 
styled  it  *•  the  most  preposterous  thing  in  the  whole  world,'  and  almost 
said  that  he  (the  speaker)  wss  wrong  in  suggesting  a  means  whereby 
it  might  be  more  readily  taught  in  schools.  There  was,  he  believed,  a 
movement  on  foot  as  to  the  reform  of  spelling,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
Irhy  a  reform  should  not  take  place,  but  he  thought  until  such  was- 
really  brought  about,  it  was  right  that  boys  should  learn  it.  He  oould 
hardly  think  that  Mr.  Mahaify  himself  was  unable  to  spell  ?  Some 
mention  had  been  made  of  the  mercenary  system  or  spirit  of  the  Act. 
He  did  not  look  upon  the  system  as  mercenary.  The  primary  object 
was  education,  but  to  cany  on  education  schoolmasters  must  live,  and 
boys  too.  Those  who  had  ability  to  learn,  and  to  learn  with  distinc- 
tion, should  be  grateful  to  the  State  for  giving  them  the  material  means- 
to  do  it,  and,  therefore,  he  thought,  while  satis&ction  and  gratitude 
were  expressed  it  was  wrong  to  charge  the  intermediate  system  with 
having  connected  with  it  a  mercenary  spirit.  The  real  object  of  ex- 
hibitions and  prizes  was  to  help  boys  to  learn  better  and  to  h^p  teachers 
to  improve  the  standards  of  their  schools. 

The  Kev.  Robert  Rice  was  pleased  that  an  important  discussion 
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"bad  taken  place  on  the  Papers  read,  for  the  ventilation  of  ideas  could 
not  fail  to  be  attended  with  good  results.  He  had  been  much  struck 
with  the  coincidence  of  opinion  which  existed  between  Professor 
Maha£^  and  himself,  but  he  must  honestly  say  that  he  had  never 
seen  that  gentleman's  elaborate  report. 

Dr.  Laffan,  dealing  with  the  various  Papers  read,  expressed  his 
belief  that  the  Act  had  utterly  j&iled  in  bringing  about  the  &vourable 
state  of  things  contemplated  by  those  who  were  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing it  into  existence.  He  did  think  something  might  be  done  to 
remodel  the  results  fee  scheme  and  other  efforts  made  to  render  the 
Act  more  beneficial. 


HIgHEB  EDUCATION   OF   WOMEN.* 

How  may  the  Higher  Education  of  Women  be  most  efficiently 
advanced  in  Ireland?  By  Mrs.  BtebIS;  Principal  of  the 
Ladies'  Collegiate  School^  Belfast. 

THE  fact  that  the  Council  has  selected  as  a  subject  for  dis- 
cussion in  the  Congress  ^  The  best  means  of  advancing 
the  Higher  Education  of  Women  in  Ireland,'  when  taken  with 
the  other  fact,  that  the  parties  most  intimately  concerned  are 
not  excluded  from  the  discussion,  indicates  the  amazing  pro- 
gress that  has  been  made  on  this  question  within  one's  own 
memory.  It  shows  that  the  day  has  fairly  passed  when  any 
fear  can  be  produced  that  the  admission  of  women  to  take  a 
part  in  discussions  that  mainly  concern  women  lowers  the 
dignity  of  debate  or  diminishes  the  importance  of  meetings  like 
the  present.  This  interchange  of  thought  must  be  of  advantage 
in  bringing  out  the  truth  in  such  away  as  to  help  on  the  steady 
growth  of  a  right  public  opinion. 

In  the  summer  of  1879  a  number  of  Irish  ladies,  many  of 
them  resident  in  London,  and  all  intimately  conversant  with 
the  educational  wants  of  their  young  countrywomen,  formed  a 
society,  the  object  of  which  is  to  watch  the  interests  of  women 
in  any  legislation  affecting  Irish  education,  and  to  further  any 
approved  scheme  for  the  higher  education  of  women  in  Ireland. 
At  their  request,  though  somewhat  reluctantly,  because  I  have 
been  more  accustomed  to  try  to  work  out  reforms  than  to  talk 
about  them,  I  consented  to  lay  before  you  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties that  occur  to  me,  as  I  take  a  retrospective  glance  at 
my  work  of  over  twenty  years  in  building  up  in  Belfast  a 
girls'  school,  which  is  now  the  largest  private  undertaking  of 
the  kind  in  Ireland. 

The  work  of  the  practical  educator  is  work  which  has  to  be 
proeeeuted  where  apathy,  or  poverty,  or  ignorance  prevails, 

1  See  Transactions,  1877.  p.  486;  1874,  p.  478. 
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and  where  there  is  little  public  spirit  on  behalf  of  widespread 
liberal  education.  I  am  now  speaking  of  all  education  above 
that  given  in  the  primary  school,  and  I  include  in  the  class 
requiring?  it  the  children  of  farmers,  shopkeepers,  merchants^ 
and  pro&ssional  men.  In  addition  to  these  general  hindrances 
in  the  way  of  both  sexes,  there  are  in  the  case  of  women  other 
obstacles  which  are  more  formidable.  In  our  efforts  to  improve 
women's  education,  we  are  opposed  even  by  some  who  have 
had  good  educational  advantages  themselves,  and  who  are 
recognised  leaders  of  thought.  Some  of  these  still  hold  the 
fixed  opinion  that  woman's  duties  lie  within  certain  well-defined 
and  narrow  limits.  They  seem  to  hold  that  her  usefulness 
would  be  impaired  by  the  possession  of  acqtflrements  outside 
the  range  of  home  duties,  and  do  not  recognise  that  she  has 
any  just  claim  to  have  her  education  regulated  by  her  own 
wishes.  Since,  according  to  them,  the  whole  subject  is  still  a 
matter  of  experiment,  and  since  no  absolute  proof  can  be  given 
that  in  the  case  of  woman  a  liberal  course  of  education  would 
not  unfit  her  for  the  prescribed  round  of  duties,  they  would 
even  hinder  us  from  making  a  fair  experiment  for  ourselves. 
One  has  constantly  to  be  pleading  for  the  unrestrained  ri^ht 
of  woman  to  the  full  development  of  her  faculties.  One  nas 
incessantly  to  be  urging  that  this  arbitrary  limiting  of  duties  is 
not  overwise,  that  greater  independence  of  thougnt  and  cha- 
racter ought  to  be  encouraged,  and  that  there  should  be  no- 
imperious  restriction  to  certain  grooves  in  which  woman's 
education  must  of  necessity  run.  For  it  is  impossible  to  form, 
satisfactorily  the  habits  and  manners  of  young  people  by  culti- 
vating a  few  prescribed  subjects  apart  and  alone.  A  fine 
accent  and  the  most  elegant  bodily  movements  are  a  poor 
imitation,  a  thin  veneer,  if  there  is  not  a  gracious,  and  graceful, 
and  well-informed  mind  inspiring  and  animating  the  external 
deportment.  And  how  shall  Irishwomen  attain  to  those 
divine  qualities  which  soften  asperities,  and  fill  the  social 
atmosphere  with  peace,  unity,  and  contentment,  if  not  by 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  ideas  and  aspirations  of  the 
greatest  thinkers  ?  By  being  brought  into  sympathy  with  the 
noble  of  all  ages  we  may  hope  to  attain  to  that  high  sense  of 
duty,  that 'beautiful  nature,  which  while  it  has  characterised 
ladies  of  the  highest  degree,  can  descend  to  the  very  humblest 
rank  in  life. 

It  has  been  well  said  ^  that  all  our  endisavours  for  social 
good,  whatever  their  purpose  or  denomination- educational, 
sanitarv,  chariti^ble^  pena^ — ^will  prosper  and  fulfil  their  objects 
in  so  far  as  we  carry  out  the  principle  of  combining  in  due 
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proportion  the  masculine  and  feminine  dements^  and  will  fail 
or  become  perverted  into  some  form  of  evil  in  so  far  as  we 
neglect  or  ignore  it.'  Now,  keeping  this,  statement  in  view, 
let  US  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  want  of  consideration  which 
is  so  conmion  in  respect  of  the  education  of  girls.  In  the  early 
stages  a  girl  often  receives  no  proper  intellectual  training. 
She  is  petted  and  pampered,  and  allowed  to  succumb  to  every 
difficulty.  Her  faculties  have  so  long  lain  dormant,  that  in 
early,  vigorous  womanhood,  even  under  the  pressure  of  adver- 
sity, she  can  hardly  use  them,  and  is  in  no  way  prepared  for  the 
struggle  of  life ;  and  though  parents  must  daily  observe  the 
daughters  of  their  friends  and  neighbours  in  a  state  of  genteel 
beggary  through  sudden  reverses,  they  do  not  learn  the  needful 
lesson  that  if  careful,  continuous  educational  training  that 
would  fit  them  to  know,  to  do,  or  to  judge  wisely,  be  neglected 
at  the  right  time,  the  omission  can  never  be  remedied  by  any 
after  efforts.  And  though  a  large  and  important  part  of  the 
work  of  tuition  has  generally  fallen  to  the  lot  of  woman,  no 
care  has  been  taken  that  she  should  have  any  thorough  pre- 
paration, or  indeed  any  preparation  at  all,  for  the  task  of  an 
educator.  And  yet  people  are  ready  to  admit  that  women 
have  a  certain  innate  aptitude  for  the  training  of  the  youngs 
just  as  men  have  a  natural  fitness  for  the  work  of  defending 
their  country.  But  see  how  these  two  natural  gifts  are 
treated :  the  one  is  usually  left  to  develop  as  it  may ;  the 
other  is  educated,  stimulated,  perfected,  through  a  long  course 
of  discipline  at  ereat  public  cost.  Can  a  mistake,  an  injury  of 
this  kind  exist  for  long  without  avenging  itself?  And  I  have 
no  doubt  that  in  the  misdirected,  or  positively  hurtful  influence 
of  these  untrained  trainers  of  the  young,  the  nation  has  paid  a 
heavy  penalty  for  long  neglect. 

We  are  frequently  reminded  that  the  highest  service  women 
can  render  to  their  country  is  to  educate  the  next  generation, 
and  this  is  not  simply  a  mother's  duty,  for  there  are  few  women 
who  have  not,  at  one  period  or  another  in  their  lives,  had  the 
work  of  bringing  up  the  young  imperatively  laid  upon  them. 
Still  no  pains  have  been  taken  to  fit  them  for  the  task,  all  is 
left  to  their  natural  instinct,  to  their  womanly  affection*  And 
side  by  side  with  all  the  melancholy  results  of  this  neglect,  as 
if  to  render  women's  task  still  more  difficult,  it  has  been  firmly 
maintained  through  succeeding  ages,  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
substantial  difference  between  the  intellectual  traimng  of  boys 
and  girls. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  development  of  the  mercantile  resources 
of  Ireland,  among  other  causes^  the  country  is  comparatively 
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poor,  and  with  this  poverty  one  finds  a  great  dread  of  being 
<x>nsidered  poor.  Paid  labour  has  been  by  common  consent 
<M)nsidered  unladylike,  and  until  quite  recently,  except  in  very 
exceptional  circumstances,  the  girl  who  had  recourse  to  teach- 
ing, or  who  was  called  by  the  name  of  governess,  was  obliged 
to  accept  a  lowered  social  position. 

The  fact,  that  multitudes  of  middle-class  girls,  as  well  as 
boys,  must  in  some  way  provide  for  themselves,  is  daily  forced 
on  our  attention  by  the  increasing  number  of  those  who,  while 
utterly  unprepared,  solicit  work.  How  to  provide  openings 
suited  to  their  tastes  and  capacities,  as  well  as  a  means  of 
training  girls  with  intelligence  and  efficiency  to  fill  these  open- 
ings when  made,  is  a  question  alike  difficult  to  the  thoughtful 
parent  and  to  the  practical  educator ;  and  all  who  wish  to  make 
life  easier  and  happier  to  those  in  such  circumstances  ought 
to  respect  labour,  and  by  their  influence  endeavour  to  keep 
up  the  social  position  of  her  who  seeks  to  earn  for  herself  an 
honourable  independence.  The  fooUsh  opinion  held  in  some 
quarters  that  paid  work  is  undignified,  combined  with  the 
desire  of  shielding  their  girls  from  mental  work,  has  induced 
parents,  especially  those  who  have  suddenly  grown  rich  with- 
out much  culture  themselves,  to  avoid  schools  where  any  of  the 
pupils  are  prepared  for  teaching.  Now  this  is  an  exceedingly 
unhealthy  feeling,  and  one  that  women  should  seek  by  all 
means  to  eradicate.  It  is  an  immense  advantage,  when  young 
people  are  associated  together,  to  have  even  a  small  number 
of  diem  imbued  with  earnest  motives  and  aims. 

The  absence  of  any  means  of  educating  or  training  lady 
teachers  in  this  country,  while  in  some  respects  inconvenient, 
has  in  a  certain  way  been  a  gain  to  schools  which  have  been 
obliged  to  train  their  own  teachers.  A  yoiing  lady  who  is  a 
resident  pupil,  or  who  attends  classes  with  the  view  of  becom- 
ing a  teacher  herself,  exercises  a  happy  though  unconscious 
influence  on  her  companions  through  her  studious  habits  and 
that  high  moral  tone  which  a  serious  view  of  life's  duties  and 
responsibilities  is  calculated  to  impart,  and  she  supplies  a 
strong  counteractive  to  the  flippancy  and  aimlessness  which 
luxury  often  begets  in  the  young.  What  would  be  the  state 
•of  the  colleges  of  the  country  if  all  the  young  men  with  direct 
professional  tastes  and  aims  were  excluded  because  they  were 
going  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  means  of  their  education? 
There  could  not  be  much  intellectual  activity  among  the 
others,  who  would,  indeed,  likely  fritter  away  their  time,  as 
^mless  girls  do,  at  some  merely  fashionable  schools. 

In  an  address  delivered  in  England  some  thirty-five  years 
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ago  on  this  very  sabject  a  friend  of  women's  education  thus 
describes  it  as  it  then  existed :  '  The  middle  class,  that  very 
portion  of  our  communitj  which  most  contributes  the  steady- 
ing influences  of  civilisation  and  order,  which  draws  up  the 
lower,  which  supplies  the  upper,  the  bone  and  marrow  of  the 
State,  the  checker  of  turbulence,  the  controller  of  encroach- 
ment, placed  between  despotism  and  anarchy  as  an  isthmus,  the 
middle  class,  of  all  others,  has  the  worst  provision  for  the  educa- 
tion of  its  daughters/  Since  this  was  written  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  England  through  organisations  worked 
mainly  by  women.  About  thirty  large  self-supporting  pro- 
prietary schools  for  girls  have  been  organised  in  various  large 
centres.  The  Public  Day  School  Company  has  started  eighteen 
schools  with  fees  averajging  from  three  to  five  guineas  per 
term.  These  schools,  afformng  the  best  instruction,  are  self- 
siipporting,  owing  to  the  large  numbers  of  pupils  in  attendance. 
Now,  as  native  talent  is  one  of  the  things  in  which  we  in  this 
country  do  not  acknowledge  ourselves  behind  our  English 
neighbours,  we  should  take  all  the  more  earnest  heed  that  we  do 
not  fall  behind  them  in  the  culture  of  that  intelligence  which 
God  has  given.  And  if  through  individual  enterprise  and 
energy  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  educational  results  which 
compare  favourably  with  those  produced  in  other  places  imder 
corporate  management,  and  if  m  some  instances  women  have 
ventured  their  all  for  women's  good,  and  have  made  their  work  a 
success,  even  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  that  is  no  argu- 
ment for  the  general  adoption  of  this  plan  for  raising  girls' 
schools  in  Ireland.  Schools  for  girls,  moreover,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  become  permanent  unless  they  are  in  the  hands  of 
more  than  one  individual.  It  is  surely  a  short-sighted  policy, 
the  result  of  strange  apathy,  that  in  large  towns,  where  in  the 
establishment  of  good  proprietary  schools  bovs  have  been 
fairly  considered,  were  is  no  thought,  no  desire  to  provide 
similar  advantages  for  their  sisters.  Educationists  who  have 
given  to  this  question  their  most  serious  consideration  see  no 
reason  why  private  enterprise  schools  should  not  continue  to 
exist  in  large  towns,  side  by  side  with  public  middle-class 
schools  for  girls.  Many  parents  prefer  them,  and  time  and 
competition  alone  will  show  which  system  shall  ultimately 
gain  the  approval  of  the  public. 

In  the  absence  of  any  adequate  organisation  to  promote 
the  higher  education  of  women,  and  any  means  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  and  higher  schools, 
it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  almost  all  the  efforts  of  lady 
teachers  in  Ireland  have  hitherto  been  isolated  and  scattered. 

£  £ 
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Tmey  08  w6  fiud  uupcraUeled  self^emid  on  the  part  of  some 
Irish  pijrente  to  obtain  ^ducatfen  ifer  their  ohildreii,  so  there 
has  been  a  oorrespondkig  individual  effort  on  the  part  of  soow 
Irish  ladies  who  have  tuoceeded  amidst  untold  difficulties  in 
i^Btabliahing  weU^organised  schools.  In  many  iostances  their 
work  has  resembled  that  of  the  Israelites  when  they  were  com- 
pelled to  make  briek  while  no  straw  was  provided. 

Any  one  who  has  visited  a  State  school  in  Belgium,  or  who 
has  only  read,  the  list  of  objects  required  for  teaching  in  sndi 
schools^  must  feel  how  jniflerably  deficient  by  comparison  ane 
our  school  appliances  in  Ireland.  The  desks,  blackboards,  and 
other  apparatus  of  Our  schools  are  often  simply  disgraceful  in 
theit  appearance,  and  this  state  ef  things  is  frequently  due  to 
the  poverty  of  the  teachers*  School  teachers  ought  no  more  to 
be  expected  to  hire  or  provide  school  buildings,  and  furnish 
thepi  with  suitable  school  appliances  out  of  their  own  scanty 
eamingSj  than  the  clergly  should  be  asked  to  build  and  fumiui 
^churches.  If  we  except  the.  Alexandra  College,  the  Queen's 
Institute,  and  Clergy  •  Daughters'  School  in  Dublin,  some 
Friends'  schools^  and  a  few  other  places,  we  Jook  in  vain 
for  institutions  in  thisk  country  provided  by  Protestants  to 
which  they  will  send  their  daughters  for  education.  Our 
Catholic  countrywomen,  with  their  large  convent  school  build- 
ings, surrounded  by  fine  playgrounds,  are,  I  believe,  ahead  of 
us  here.  Fifty  years  ago  Mrs.  Ball  herself-  founded  a  num- 
ber of  convent  schools,  withthe  mother  house  at  Bathfamham. 
Then  we  have  the  Ursulines  and  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and 
.  other  convent  schools  tinder  French  orders.  But  what  are 
•these  in  a  population  and  a  land  of  poverty  like  ours  ?  To  con- 
sider the  needs  of  the  case  and  to  meet  them  is  a  serious  duty 
which  should  no  longer  be  neglected,  and  parents  should  not 
only  think  of,  bpt  provide  for,  the  warmth,  light,  ventilation, 
and  general  comfort  of  the  rooms  where  their  dbildren  usually 
spei^d  four  or  five  hpurs  ei^ch  day.  They  shoidd  see  to  it  thi^ 
the  school  buildings  and  school  furniture  are  of  such  a  kind, 
and  are  kept  in  such  order,  as  to  counteract  as  far  as  possible 
defects  in  home  training ;  and  every  form  of  untidiness  should 
be  held  up  as  reprehensible  and  should  be  conspicuously 
absent.  An  outlay  to  produce  this  comfort  and  elegance, 
instead  of  being  an  extravagance,  would  exert  unconsciously 
a  refining  influence  on  girls.  Besides,  good  school  furniture 
not  only  aids  in  the  cultivation  of  orderly  habits,  but  it  in- 
duces G^efulness  of  property  that  belongs  to  others,  and 
corrects  that  regardlessness  which  is  sometimes  shown  for  pro- 
perty or  furniture  which  seems  to  have  no  particular  owner. 
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As  is  the  case  in  England,  large  taww  should  not  seietfo^ 
extraneous  aid  for  education;  if  the  people  really  valued  ii 
they  would  provide  that  education  fot  ttieir  daughter's  as  well 
AA  for  their  sons,  and  they  would  also  extend  help  to  smaller 
communities,  where  the  real  difficulty  lies.  And  in  any  ftitare 
revision  of  the  scanty  endowments  for  middle-class  schookf  in 
Ireland,  should  endowed  schools  be  suppressed  where  they  «re 
now  no  longer  needed,  and  should  there  be  amalgamations  Of 
change  of  local  or  public  endowments,  it  is  to  be  hoped  girfe^ 
schools  will  receive  that  fair  amount  of  considetation  whtcfe 
has  hitherto  been  denied  them. 

In  small  towns,  where  separate  schools  ifor  both  sex^s 
cannot  be  maintained,  under  careful  supervision  no  object^k]^ 
can  be  taken  to  the  education  of  girls  and  boys  together.  In 
reality  this  plan  has  been  tried  in  some  small  normem  towns 
wMi  very  good  results.  The  school  fees,  with  the  resultfif  fees 
for  the  girls,  provide  the  means  of  increa^sittg  the  teaching 
staff,  where  one  single  master  would  be  quite  helpless  tbonder-i 
take  the  work  of  teaching  all  the  subjects  itequired  by  pifesent 
standards. 

In  the  absence  of  any  general  plan  bf  organisation  or 
inspection,  or  even  of  intercourse  among  teachers,  it  is  only 
natural  that  many  evils,  the  result  of  isolation,  should  arise; 
It  is  true  the  enthusiastic  teacher  has  access  to  another  cor* 
rective  of  abuses  if  she  can  afford  to  make  use  of  it.  •  I  refer 
to  the  plan  of  visiting  schools  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  stich 
visits  would  be  replete  with  lessons,  for  example,  or  avoidance 
according  as  the  schools  are  good  or  bad.  The  observant 
principal,  eager  to  discharge  her  duty  to  the  young,  has  ?it 
present  no  other  means  of  providing  for  the  want  of  a 
thorough  system  of  inspection  or  of  correcting  such  defect^ 
as  arise  rather  from  ignorance  of  the  best  methods  than  from 
internal  poverty.  Travelling  scholarships  would  also  be 
another  great  means  of  preparing  teachers  for  their  work. 
National  competition  gives  a  healthy  and  patriotic  stimulus  tO' 
education  as  well  as  to  everything  else,  and  the  Irish  itre' 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  among  the  most  receptive'  of 
nations  educationally,  and  Irishwomen  are  certainly  not 
behind  men  in  the  laudable  desire  for  education.  This  has. 
lately  been  shown  in  a  remarkable  degree  by  their  eagerness 
to  taJ^e  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  Irish  Intermediate 
Act,  and  to  leave  nothing  undone  to  secure  such  vantage- 
ground  as  might  be  gained  from  that  Act.  We  do  not  intena 
at  present  to  discuss  the  merits  and  demerits  of  that  measure 
further  than  to  say  that  by  women  it  was  gratefully  regarded 
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as  a  policy  of  strict  justice.  It  is  a  first  instalment  of  a  debt 
lonff  owed  to  women's  education,  and  in  its  relation  to  women 
it  snould  have  a  fair  and  full  trial.  A  transition  period  like 
the  present^  from  a  bad  system  or  from  no  system  to  any 
definite  plan,  is  always  a  time  of  considerable  difficulty.  This 
Act,  which  has  now  been  in  operation  for  three  years,  ordains 
that  the  examinations,  exhibitions,  and  results'  fees  shall  be 
open  to  both  sexes  alike.  The  standard  and  the  papers  for 
examination  are  identical,  with  the  simple  exception  that  in 
the  mathematical  section  of  the  examinations  girls  are  not 
obliged  to  take  the  same  number  of  subjects  as  boys.  In  tbeir 
arrangements  the  Government  do  not  prohibit  any  form  of 
culture,  nor  do  they  indicate  that  any  branch  of  useful  know- 
ledge is  beyond  the  capacity,  or  unsuited  to  the  intellect  of 
women.  Drawing  and  music,  which  have  hitherto  been  held 
to  be  specially  girls'  subjects,  are  placed  on  the  programme, 
thus  giving  me  opportunity  for  some  sesthetic  or  artistic 
training ;  but  as  a  Jbnd  of  protest  against  the  ignorant  view 
which  has  so  long  prevailed  regarding  the  importance  of 
accomplishments,  the  curriculum  of  study  open  to  gir]s  is  the 
same  as  that  for  boys.  While  girls  are  not  required  to  select 
the  course  that  has  usually  been  taken  by  boys,  still  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  ^  map  out  definitely  the  field  of  knowledge, 
and  to  say  how  much  shall  be  masculine  and  how  much 
feminine.' 

We  may  think  it  would  have  been  more  in  the  interests  of 
higher  education  if,  instead  of  results'  fees  for  the  teachers, 
and  money  prizes  for  the  pupils,  intermediate  schools  had  been 
built  and  endowed,  specially  in  those  localities  where  the 
middle-dass  population  is  so  small  as  to  be  unable  to  pro- 
vide them.  But  instead  of  indulging  in  a  critical  spirit  we 
think  it  better  for  Irishwomen,  meanwhile,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  recent  grant.  When  women  are  better  educated  they 
will  be  better  able  to  judge  of  what  is  needed  in  the  country, 
and  their  enlightened  influence  will  help  to  produce  such  unity 
of  opinion  in  this  country  with  regard  to  middle-class  educa- 
tion as  will  make  it  more  easy  for  a  willing  Government  to 
legislate  on  its  behalf.  Instead,  then,  of  our  language  being 
that  of  reproach  for  past  neglect,  or  outcry  for  further  aid ; 
instead  of  dilating  on  the  evils  of  educational  absenteeism,  or 
dwelling  on  the  poverty  which  alone  induces  some  to  seek 
education  at  home  for  their  daughters,  I  would  rather  arouse 
the  feeling  that  success  in  the  middle-class  schools  in  our 
country,  as  in  everything  else,  must  come  by  ener^^y  from 
within,  from  internal  economy,  from  a  self-reliant  spint  which 
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realises  that  there  is  nothing  which  may  not  yield  to  method 
and  perseverance^  and  to  that  deep  earnestness  which  is  the 
outcome  of  full  belief  in  the  power  of  education. 

I  feel  I  owe  some  apology  for  these  lengthened  remarks. 
It  may  be  that  I  have  looked  too  much  at  this  subject  from  a 
teacher's  standpoint.  I  am  not,  however,  ignorant  of  the  diffi-* 
culties  in  the  way  of  the  thoughtful  parent  with  girls  to  edu- 
cate. The  three  courses  open  are — ^to  send  them  to  boarding 
schools,  have  governesses  at  home,  or  send  them  to  day  schools. 
It  is  only  by  a  co-operative  movement,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  to 
prepare  teachers  and  to  found  schools  that  these  difficulties  can 
be  overcome  by  those  of  limited  income ;  and  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  those  who  are  able  and  willing  in 
considerable  numbers  to  provide  education  for  themselves. 

I  conclude  by  offering  a  few  practical  suggestions  which,  if 
not  sufficient  to  overcome  present  difficulties,  might  if  carried 
out  at  least  lessen  them :  — 

(a)  By  lectures,  or  by  frequent  friendly  conferences,  means 
shoula  be  taken  to  awaken  the  minds  of  the  middle-class  public 
to  the  importance  of  co-ordinating  measures  for  the  general 
and  technical  education  of  their  children.  If  the  various 
questions  relating  to  education  in  this  country  could,  at  such 
meetings,  be  discussed  in  a  temperate,  wise  spirit,  the  results 
would,  I  believe,  prove  highly  beneficial. 

Jb)  Ladies  who  are  teachers  should  frequently  meet  to 
sr  and  devise  plans  of  work.  If  there  is  to  be  any  wide- 
spread reform  we  must  combine  and  compare  our  views  with 
the  utmost  freedom,  and  we  ought  to  enaeavour  to  foster  a 
professional  sisterhood,  while  encouraging  a  right  emulation  in 
the  practice  of  education  and  in  educational  research. 

(c)  In  large  centres  girls'  schools  can  be  made  self-support- 
ing. When  private  enterprise  schools  have  got  the  support 
of  numbers  drawing  a  sumcient  income  from  the  immeaiate 
neighbourhood  steps  should  be  taken,  when  agreeable  to  their 
founders,  to  make  such  institutions  permanent;  and  when 
parents  cannot  really  afford  to  equip  schools  properly,  they 
should  collect  funds  from  the  benevolent  and  wealthy  to  supply 
these  wants. 

{d)  As  there  can  be  no  effective  teaching  when  children 
are  in  physical  discomfort,  parents  of  the  middle  class  should 
in  the  first  instance  undertake  the  responsibility  of  providing 
suitable  school  buildings  and  school  applianoes ;  and  in  districts 
where  the  population  is  insufficient  to  maintain  two  good 
schools^  boys  and  girls  should  be  taught  together. 

{e)  In  the  abmnce  in  this  country  of  training  colleges  for 
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teaehersi  and  of  such  collegiate  advantages  as  fit  men  of  the 
same  rank  for  teaching,  systematic  efforts  should  at  once  be 
made  to  supply  these  omissions.  Funds  dumld  be  raised  to 
aid  really  able  girk  without  means  \vho  wish  to  devote  them- 
aelves  to  educational  work.  Model  and  poractising  clatiseB 
ought  to  be  provided  in  the  larger  existing  schools,  where  at 
the  same  time  the  theory  and  practice  of  education  might  be 
carefully  taught  And  as  all  women  who  require  to  support 
themselves  cannot  possibly  go  to  teaching,  means  for  technical 
training  should  be  organised  for  those  who  have  little  capacity 
for  the  work  of  education. 


On  the  Same. 
By  Miss  Helen  Blackburn. 

AT  the  time  the  Irish  University  Bill  was  before  Parliament 
an  association  was  formed  of  Irish  persons  interested  in 
the  higher  education  of  women,  to  watch  the  progress  of  that 
or  any  other  educational  measure  affecting  Ireland,  in  the 
interests  of  women. 

When  taking  part  in  the  formation  of  that  society  I  was 
much  struck  by  the  amount  of  teaching  power  attracted  into 
England  from  Ireland.     No  less  than  three  high  schools  for 

!irls  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Metropolis  have 
rish  women  at  their  head,  and  many  other  instances  of  Irish 
women  engaged  in  good  positions  in  various  educational 
institutions  came  then  to  my  knowledge,  and  will  no  doubt 
occur  to  others  here.  Now  these  ladies  have  not  brought  their 
energies  to  be  spent  over  in  England  because  of  the  fulness  of 
the  field  in  Ireland,  rather  their  energy  has  been  drained  away 
from  a  thirsty  land. 

.  This  is  of  course  in  part  the  reflex  effect  of  the  absence  of 
provision  for  the  higher  education  of  girls  in  this  country. 
The  injury  which  this  absence  does  is  manifest  The  best 
teaching  power  flows  over  to  England,  leaving  Ireland  in- 
sufficiently provided.  Parents  able  to  afford  the  expense  send 
their  daughters  to  school  in  England.  Hence  the  education 
of  the  daughters  of  the  more  cultured  classes,  at  the  time  their 
intellectual  impressions  are  being  formed  (and  what  impressions 
have  so  permanent  an  effect  on  our  conduct  in  life  ?)  find  an 
attraction  of  the  strongest  and  most  enduring  kind  towards 
England,  correlatively  a  diminished  attraction  towards  Ireland ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  bulk  of  the  daughters  of  the  Iiiah 
middle  class  are  left  denuded  of  the  skilled  instruction  necessary 
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for  properly  fostering  and  eucouraging  energy  and  purpose  at 
home* 

No  doubt  the  same  observationB  might  be  applied  to  no 
small  extent  to  the  education  of  boys,  but  by  no  means  so  fuUy 
or  forcibly  as  to  girls. 

In  the  report  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners, 
Ireland^  1878-80,  just  issued,  the  absence  of  provision  for  the 
higher  education  of  girls  ia  most  striking.     In  regard  to 

Erunaty  education  boys  and  ffirls  are  relatively  on  a  fair  level 
oth  in  the  number  of  schooL  and  nature  of  the  instructioa 
they  receive  in  those  schools.  But  when  we  examine  the^ 
schools  where  advanced  subjects  are  taught,  classics,  mathe- 
matics,  natural  science,  the  difference  is  marked.  Schools  for 
girls  above  the  primary  class  are  few  in  the  list  appended  to 
the  report  of  the  commissionei's.  Those  which  give  instruction 
in  classics,  mathematics,  or  any  branch  of  science  are  fewer 
still — Alexandra  College,  Dublin;  the  Methodist  Collie, 
BeUGftst ;  and  the  schools  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  the  tale 
is  completed.^  But  more  than  this,  there  are  several  founda- 
tions witii  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  in  all  of  these  where- 
ever  advanced  subjects  are  taught,  they  are  confined  to  the 
boys — e.ff.  the  school  of  Bathvilly,  Co.  Carlow,  endowed  by 
the  bequest  of  5,000/.  and  five  acres  of  land,  ^  for  a  school  to 
be  conducted  on  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  principles,^ 
and  which  is  described  as  a  most  useful  and  successful  schooL 
At  this  school  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  Eiiglish  subjects  the: 
course  of  instruction  for  boys  is  stated  to  indude  Euclid, 
algebra,  mensuration,  Greek,  Latin,  French ;  the  course  for 
girls,  as  a  set-off  to  these  six  subjects,  includes  needlework. 

Again,  at  the  Catherine  Dempsy  Schools,  Co.  Meath, 
with  518  acres  and  an  annual  income  of  about  711/.,  the  boys 
are  taught  book-keeping,  Latin,  Euclid ;  the  girls  the  old  round 
of  accomplishments,  music,  drawing,  needlework,  French. 

In  Limerick,  the  bequest  of  13,387/.  yielding  an  annual 
revenue  of  307/.  was  left  by  Wm.  Leamy  in  1814,  *  to  be  applied 
to  the  education  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  prindlpally  about 
Limerick  city.'  From  the  report  it  appears  that  in  1874  a 
new  scheme  was  adopted  under  which  boys  receive  instruction 
in  chemistry  and  natural  science,  as  wcdl  as  mathematics  and 
mechanics;  but  this  new  scheme  seems  to  have  passed  the 
girls  by,  their  course  having  only  needlework  to  set  against  all 
these  subjects. 

'  The  Heport  does  not,  of  course,  refer  to  any  sdiools  of  private  enterprise.  It 
may  be  well  to  add  that  all  the  statements  in  this  paper  are  taken  from  the 
Report  of  the  Endowed  Sdldol  Oommission  of  187S--S0. 
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The  Hannah  Villiers  Schools,  also  in  Limerick,  with 
endowments  yielding  730/.,  give  French,  music,  and  needlework 
to  the  girls;  mathematics  and  classics  to  the  bojs  in  the 
schools. 

At  Coleraine,  the  Irish  Society's  school,  described  as 
'  exceedingly  well  conducted,'  has  the  same  unequal  pro- 
gramme, needlework  versus  Euclid,  mechanics,  geology,  draw- 
mg.     The  same  occurs  at  Billis,  Co.  Cavan. 

Now  I  do  not  wish  to  deprecate  needlework,  which  is 
essential  to  the  comfort  and  usefulness  of  a  woman's  life,  but 
no  one  can  maintain  that  needlework  is  a  subject  capable  of 
imparting  such  mental  training  or  calling  for  such  intellectual 
effort,  as  to  be  an  equivalent  to  classics,  mathematics,  and  natural 
science.  Better  to  add  some  handicraft  to  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion for  boys  which  should  correspond  with  needlework,  than 
make  needlework  weigh  in  the  balance  against  all  the  higher 
subjects. 

Seeing  the  scanty  opportunities  for  instruction  accorded  to 
women  in  Ireland,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  vital  energy  to 
the  country,  and  seeing  that  these  schools  exist  side  by  side 
under  the  same  endowment,  but  with  quite  unequal  pro- 
grammes, I  would  venture  to  submit  whether  steps  could  not 
be  taken  to  remedy  the  inequality  by  opening  the  classes  on 
higher  subjects  to  girls  side  by  side  with  the  bojrs. 

This  would  not  be  a  new  experiment,  even  in  Ireland^  for 
at  page  144  of  the  report  describing  the  Friends'  School  at 
Lisbum,  it  is  stated  that  '  when  the  present  superintendent 
was  appointed,  high  walls  which  previously  separated  the  play- 
grounds for  the  boys  and  girls  were  at  his  instance  removed, 
and  at  the  date  of  our  enquiry  the  boys  and  girls  played  in  the 
same  playground,  took  their  meals  in  the  same  room,  and  many 
of  the  girls  were  taught  in  the  same  classes  with  the  boys. 
The  superintendent  said  that  his  experience  of  the  school 
where  this  was  allowed  had  been  strikingly  different  from  what 
he  had  seen  where  the  opposite  was  insisted  on.  The  pupils, 
'^  mixed  without  any  degree  of  familiarity  or  inconvenience, 
and  it  had  been  an  evident  advantage  to  both  sides  of  the 
school.  Of  course  it  i-equired  constant  supervision  and  the  con- 
tinual mixing  of  the  teachers  with  the  children." ' 

There  might  of  course  be  difficulties  of  a  merely  mechanical 
sort  in  the  way  of  mixing  children  for  even  a  few  classes,  but 
such  difficulties  are  not  insuperable.  In  one  case,  that  of  the 
Incorporated  Societies'  Schools  at  Cashel,  the  amalgamation  of 
the  scnools  is  reconunended  bv  the  commissioners,  owing  to  the 
small  number  of  pupils,  while  at  the  Leamy  Free   Schools 
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(Hartstongue  Street,  Limerick),  the  scboolroom  accommo- 
dation seems  to  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  present  number  of 
upils,  so  that  here  mechanical  difficulties  would  probably  not 
e  great.  On  a  careful  comparison  of  the  reports  of  the 
schools  above  mentioned,  it  seen\3  to  me  that  the  amalgamation 
to  some  extent  at  least  of  the  schools  already  existing  might 
be  an  immediate  practical  step  towards  improving  the  educa- 
tion of  girls  in  Ireland. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mias  ToD  (Belfast)  had  rather  hoped  that  Pome  of  the  gentlemen 
would  have  been  the  first  to  speak  on  the  very  impoitant  Bubject  in- 
troduced in  the  Papers  read,  but  perhaps  it  was  well  that  she  should- 
draw  attention  to  one  or  two  points  upon  which  the  ladies  engaged  in 
promoting  the  higher  education  of  women  felt  very  strongly.  They 
felt  that  &ey  were  at  a  grievous  disadvantage  in  not  having  any  en- 
dowed schools  for  girls  worth  the  name.  There  was  not  a  single  satisu 
fiictory  endowed  middle  class  school  for  girls  in  all  Ireland.  The  work 
done,  however,  by  the  ladies  who  had  taken  the  trouble  of  creating 
first  class  private  schools  was  exceedingly  good ;  but  of  necessity  there 
were  few  who  had  the  means,  training,  special  qualifications,  and 
power  of  organisation  to  create  first  class  schools;  and  it  was  of  im- 
portance that  where  really  good  schools  had  been  created,  steps  should 
be  taken  to  give  them  permanence,  and  not  leave  each  to  the  chance  of 
obtaining  a  second  administrative  head  as  good  as  the  one  who  created 
it.  These  first  class  schools  had  justified  their  position  in  the  examina- 
tions under  the  intermediate  system,  and  in  the  examinations  of  the 
Dublin  and  the  Queen's  Universities;  and  she  hoped  good  work  would 
also  be  done  in  the  new  Royal  University.  The  success  of  the  smaller 
schools  had  been  very  sati^ctory,  and  still  they  were  being  created. 
This  was  the  first  opportunity  which  had  been  offered  to  girls  in  Ire- 
land to  compete  in  open  examination  with  boys.  One  point  had  been 
alluded  to  by  Miss  Blackburn,  upon  which  die  would  like  to  touch. 
That  was  when  there  did  not  exist  a  sufiicient  number  of  boys  in  a 
certain  district  to  justify  the  opening  of  a  school  for  them  alone.  She 
thought  to  remedy  this  evil  the  girls  should  be  admitted,  and  she  was 
of  opinion  that  they  would  never  reap  the  advantages  of  the  Act  till 
such  schools  were  started.  Quite  independent  of  economy,  she  be- 
lieved in  mixed  schools,  because  she  considered  it  was  a  wholesome 
thing  for  brothers  and  sisters  to  go  to  school  together.  It  was  a  serious 
disadvantage  that  brothers  and  sisters  should  be  so  oflen  separated  at 
a  very  early  age,  and  not  allowed  to  mingle  together  as  freely  and 
intimately  as  they  should.  It  was  in  this  way  that  brothers  and 
sisters  had  no  thorough  knowledge  of  or  care  for  each  other's  interests. 
It  was  only  during  their  holidays  that  they  met,  and  these  did  not  at 
all  times  take  place  at  the  same  time.  By  such  separation  some  very 
important  moral  influence  was  lost,  and  the  boys  were  the  greatest 
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losers — ^at  least  the  mothers  thought  so,  and  she  beliered  on  the  whole 
that  the  mothers  were  the  best  judges.  She  must  say  that  quite  irre- 
spective of  the  economic  question,  it  would  be  of  great  consequence  if 
the  friends  of  education  were  to  use  their  influence  to  extend  mixed 
schools,  and  they  had  seen  in  the  very  few  instances  they  had  had  how 
very  useful  they  were.  There  were  other  points  upon  which  she 
would  have  touched,  but  she  saw  other  friends  of  education  present^ 
and  she  would  not  therefore  detain  them  any  longer. 

Dr.   Neilson  Hangock  (Dublin)    said  the  Incorporated  Societiei^ 
Schools,  which  were  originally  intended  for  the  poor,  had  very  wisely 
and  properly  gone  in  for  improved  education,  but  for  boys  alone.  They 
had  received  an  endowment  of  8,000Z.  to  be  devoted  to  the  education, 
equally  of  boys  and  girls,  although  it  was  found  that  the  money,  so  &r 
as  higher  education  was  concerned,  was  expended  on  the  boys  and  not 
on  che  girls.     The  Erasmus  Smith  Grammar  Schools  were  also  con- 
fined to  boys,  although  the  endowment  left  in  .the  hands  of  the  Grover- 
nors  was  intended  to  be  applied  equally  for  the  benefit  of  girls.     Then 
they  came  to  the  endowed  Royal  Schools  for  which  6,650/.  was  ex- 
pended annually.     He  was  of  opinion  that  these  Royal  Schools  killed 
private  enterprise  in  the  towns  in  which  they  were  established.     He 
failed  to  see  why  these  schools  should  be  limited  to  boys.    In  the  last 
session  of  Parliament,  the  victory  of  getting  the  ladies  into  intermediate 
schools  was  ibllowed  up  by  getting  them  admitted  into,  the  Hoyai 
University ;  but  why  should  they  not  in  the  Queen's  College  ?     He 
failed  to  see  why  they  should  not.     Where  was  the  logic  of  those  who 
opposed  the  granting  of  such  a  right  ?     In  the  Royal  University  boy^ 
and  girls  should  be  equal,  but  they  were  not  so  in  what  was  only  part 
of  that  University — the  Queen^s  Colleges.  In  dealing  with  this  subject 
it  was  said  that  the  Irish  people  were  very  hard  to  please,  but  the  onlj 
thing  that  would  satisfy  them  would  be  arrangements  based  on  logic 
It  was  anomalies  such  as  he  had  endeavoured  to  point  out  that  gave 
rise  to  dissatisfaction.     He  came  next  to  the  magnificent  institution  in. 
which  they  were  assembled  that  day,  an  institution  to  which  no  one 
was  more  indebted  than  he.     It  was  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
was  governed  by  Queen's  letters,  and  yet  equal  privileges  were  denied 
to  girls.     He  was  not  alone  in  thinking  that  women  should  not  be  left 
out  in  the  cold  as  they  had  been.    He  would  next  have  a  word  to  say 
respecting  Mrs.  Byers'  Paper.     Mrs.  Byers  had  achieved  a  work  in 
&vour  of  women  of  which  anyone  might  be  proud.     She  desired  to 
know  why  there  should  be  a  want  of  well-equipped  school  buildings. 
How  were  tilings  managed  in  Scotland?     The  town  authorities  bad 
charge  of  intermediate  schools.     Why  not  let  this  be  done  in  Ireland  ? 
Why  should  not  local  authorities  take  the  management  of  these  schools 
into  their  own  hands?     In  England  they  had  School  BoardSi  and 
why  should  they  not  have  the  same  in  Ireland  ?     Oh^  no,  when  they 
came  to  Ireland  they  found  that  such  were  not  to  be  tolerated.    Where 
was  the  logic  in  this?     The  Government  entrusted  England,  Sootiand, 
and    Wales    with  the    responsibility  of  organising  the    educational 
arrangements,  but  they  refused  such  powers  to  Iroland.    As  long  as 
this  was  the  case,  and  Parliament  did  not  govern  Ireland  by  logic 
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they  woiild  never  find  that  contentment  wliich  they  all  so  sincerely 
desired. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton  (Dublin)  said  he  had  been  a  long  time 
in  the  world,  that  he  had  been  a  parochial  clergyman  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  had  been  nearly  thirty  years  an  inspector  of  Scriptural 
schools.  In  his  first  curacy  the  parish  sdioolmaster  was.  a  man 
of  great  personal  piety  with  a  great,  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  but  an 
fitterly  incompetent  teacher.  A  great  part  of  the  work  of  the  school, 
therefore,  fell  upon  him  (Mr.  Hamilton),  and  he  had  gained  great 
experience.  He  found  in  England  and  in  Ireland  that  in  a  year  he 
c^uld  bring  the  girls  in  a  country  school  above  the  boys  in  every*- 
thing  except  arithmetic.  When  he  became  an  inspector  in  1850  he 
found  the  boys  superior  to  the  girls  in  nine  schools  out  of  toQ.  In 
English  composition  the  girls  wei*e  generally  superior.  During  the 
last  ten  years  the  mistresses  had  generally  been  able  to  compete  with 
the  masters,  nearly  half  of  the  first-class  schools  being  taught  by  women. 
He  attributed  this  to  the  fact  that  formerly  women  were  appointed  on 
account  of  relationship,  as  the  wife  or  daughter  of  the  master,  and  not 
on  their  own  merit  as  teachers.  He  attributed  this  great  improvement 
in  girls'  schools  to  the  Training  College  in  Kildare  Place,  and  to  the 
exertions  of  those  concerned  in  it.  Our  masters  for  fifty  years  were 
regularly  trained,  and  m^y  were  most  efficient,  but  now  masters  and 
mistresses  had  the  same  opportimity.  Salaries  were  small.  A  young 
woman  took  a  school  for  a  few  years,  not  intending  to  settle  on  it,  as 
men  expect  to  do.  The  physical  labour  of  teaching  reading  and  writing 
is  taken  off  by  the  National  schools,  and  to  a  trained  mistress  twenty  or 
thirty  pupils  are  only  an  agreeable  employment.  Let  all,  he  said, 
who  value  education  support  the  Training  College.     . 

Professor  O'Etan  (Queen's  College,  Cork)  observed  that  Dr.  Han- 
cock had  alleged  that  the  Queen^s  Colleges  formed  part  of  the  Eoyal 
University.  He  was  astonished  to  hear  such  a  remark  Ml  from  a 
gentleman  whose  accuracy  was  so  well  known ;  and  he  would  take 
occasion  to  remind  the  Doctor  that  the  Eoyal  University  had  no  colleges 
at  all  connected  with  it.  On  the  general  question,  that  relating  to  the 
higher  educaition  of  women,  he  was  a  y^  poor  authority.  He  believed, 
however,  that  girls  should  be  content  with  good  training  in  the  so-called 
intermediate  schools,  without  desiring  to  push  into  the  universities. 
He  did  not  think  it  would  be  a  happy  change  for  young  ladies  to  enter 
classes  at  the  Queen's  Colleges  or  Trinity  College.  Although  he  was 
engaged  p^  teaching,  he  could  not  refrain  from  saying  that  even  in  the 
case  of  1^X9^  men,  he  thought  it  useless  for  them  to  follow  up  a  univer- 
sity career,  r  for  they  were  called  upon  to  study  subjects  for  which  they 
had  not  the  shghtest  taste.  Then,  again,  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
effort  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  abstruse  subjects,  and  the 
laborioua  preparation  for  a  series  of  examinations,  in  view  of  some 
imiversity  degree  to  be  attained,  would  prove  of  advantage  to  ladiea. 
He  meant,  that  this  would  not  tend  to  increaae  their  own  happiness, 
which  was  the  first  consideration ;  and  he  added  that  it  would  be  of 
no  adrantage  to  aociety  in  general.  He  had  reflected  on  this  maMer 
again  and  again,  and,  therefore,  he  knew  he  was  not  ipeakiQg  at  random. 
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It  was  perfectly  right  that  men  should  throw  open  the  doors  ot  the 
university  to  women  ;  but,  as  he  had  said  before,  he  thought  the  hidies 
should  be  content  with  receiving  a  thorough  schooling,  with  subsequent 
accomplishments,  which  were,  perhaps,  the  most  essential  part  of  their 
higher  education.  This  was  enough  to  make  life  interesting,  and  life 
itself  was  the  best  education. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Swift  MacNeill  (Dublin)  while  he  admired  the  spirit 
of  self-reliance  that  characterised  the  addresses  of  the  ladies,  made  bold 
to  say  that,  to  the  extent  of  the  last  &rthing  every  State  endowment 
set  apart  for  education  in  these  cotmtries  should  be  shared  with  women. 
Women  were  called  by  the  insolent  men  the  weaker  sex.  If  women 
were  the  more  defenceless  portion  of  the .  community  the  greater  waa 
the  necessi^  to  give  them  we  advantages  of  the  best  education.  Many 
men  were  mdebted  for  their  education  to  the  charity  of  the  State. 
Trinity  College,  Dublin — ^that  noble  foundation — was,  like  the  univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  a  State  endowment.  Why  should  men 
exclude  women  from  a  participation  in  benefits  to  which  every  member 
of  the  community  was  entitled  7  The  men  who  begrudged  and  robbed 
women  of  the  advantages  of  education  were  as  contemptible  -  as  the 
youths  who,  while  at  the  universities,  indulged  in  a  system  of  extrava- 

§ance  at  the  expense  of  their  mothers  and  sisters,  and  who  have  been 
escribed  and  denounced  by  Thackeray  in  his  '  Book  of  Snobs.'  On 
selfish  grounds  the  education  of  women  should  be  encouraged.  It  had 
been,  for  instance,  again  and  again  proved  that  the  man  who  had  made 
his  mark  in  the  world,  not  infVequently  owed  his  success  entirely  to 
his  mother's  training.  Were  they  to  deny  to  women,  who  were  the 
guides  of  their  youth  and  the  moulders  of  national  chsracter,  all  the 
benefits  of  that  education,  the  advantages  of  which  they  knew  ao 
thoroughly  and  felt  so  keenly  themselves  ?  Women,  it  had  been  stated, 
preferred  matters  to  remain  as  they  were.  Whether  that  were  or  were 
not  so,  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  the  State  to  place  higher  education 
and  mental  training  within  the  reach  of  women,  and  it  should  be  the 
privilege  of  the  ladies  to  use  these  advantages  or  not,  as  they  thought 
most  conducive  to  their  interests. 

The  Provost  op  Trinity  College  (the  Rev.  J.  H.  Jellett,  D.D.) 
had  at  first  had  no  intention  of  addressing  that  assembly,  but  he  felt 
almost  bound  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  concerning  what  had 
been  stated  by  Professor  O'Ryan.  If  he  understood  ^e  Professor, 
the  best  method  of  promoting  the  higher  education  of  women  would 
be  to  encourage  women  to  be  satisfied  with  good  schools,  and  not  to 
look  beyond  that.  Good  intermediate  schools  they  ought  to  have, 
but  to  look  for  university  education,  the  thing  that  was  supposed  to 
put  a  sort  of  cap  upon  the  edifice  reared  or  founded  by  schools, 
that  they  ought  not  to  look  for,  and  the  reason  why  they  ought 
not  to  look  for  it  was  this : — ^that  they  ought  not  to  investigate  those 
abstruse  subjects  which  universities  were  supposed  to  teach.  What 
good  was  it.  Professor  O'Ryan  asked  ?  What  did  he  mean  by  <  good '  ? 
What  good  was  education  to  a  man  as  distinguished  from  technical 
education  ?  What  good  was  it  to  a  barrister  to  learn  to  read  Latin 
verse  ?  What  good  was  it  to  a  physician  to  learn  Euclid  ?  The  good 
was  this,  as  it  was  the  good  of  all  education,  that  his  mind  was  improved 
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by  it.  He  might  not  be  able  to  tiirn  it  into  immediate  money,  but  the 
mind  was  improved,  and  that  which  would  improve  the  mind  of  man, 
he  took  it,  would  also  improve  the  mind  of  a  woman.  Therefore,  when 
he  was  asked  what  good  was  it  that  women  should  study  these  subjects, 
his  answer  was,  that  their  minds  were  enlightened  and  improved  in 
just  the  same  way  and  on  precisely  the  same  principles  that  the  minds 
of  men  were  improved  by  the  same  process.  But  it  struck  him  that 
thero  was  a  slight  inoonsistenoy  in  encouraging  women  who  were  not 
to  study  abstruse  studies  to  look  for  high  class  intermediate  schools. 
What  were  they  to  learn  when  they  went  there  7  What  did  inter- 
mediate schools  propose  to  teach  at  present  ?  Well,  they  were  supposed 
to  teach  Grreek,  Latin,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry, 
music,  and  a  quantity  of  other  things.  But,  so  fax  as  abstruse  studies 
were  concerned,  it  seemed  to  him  that  those  abstruse  subjects  were  in- 
troduced into  intermediate  schools,  and  if  women  were  to  look  to  those 
intermediate  schools,  and  to  take  advantage  of  them,  he  did  not  see  how 
they  were  to  avoid  studying  those  abstruse  subjects.  What  were  they 
to  educate  woman  in  ?  Wero  they  to  make  her  merely  ornamental  7 
Well,  after  learning  reading,  writings  and  arithmetic,  she  might  leam 
music  and  drawing,  and  dancing,  perhaps.  But  if  they  wanted  a  woman 
to  take  her  proper  place  as  an  intellectual  being,  tiben  he  most  dis- 
tinctly maintained  that  those  subjects  suited  to  form  the  mind  of  a  man 
were  suited  also  to  form  the  mind  of  a  woman. 

Mr.  JoTNT  (Dublin)  said,  to  his  mind,  the  most  appropriate  re- 
mark made  that  day  was  that  the  question  of  the  higher  education  of 
women  was  in  a  transition  state,  understanding  by  this  that  it  had 
generally  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  matter  worthy  of  attention,  but 
had  not  yet  been  realised  in  practice.  He  hoped  that  the  spirit  that 
pervaded  that  assembly  with  respect  to  the  higher  education  of  women, 
would  be  disseminated,  and  that  the  Papers  road  would  be  productive 
of  great  practical  results.  One  of  the  subjects  of  discussion  that  day, 
upon  which  different  opinions  had  been  expressed,  was  State  endow- 
ment. He  was  not  in  harmony  with  Dr.  Hancock  as  to  State  endow- 
ments. What  was  needed  uroughout  Lreland  was  a  spontaneous 
movement  to  show  that  women  were  not  only  capable,  but  anxious,  to 
improve  their  educational  position,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  State 
would  not  refuse  whatever  aid  might  be  necessary.  The  roform  must 
commence  with  themselves  and  not  with  the  State ;  it  must  begin  with 
a  spontaneous  act  taking  place  throughout  the  country,  and  until  this 
was  done  they  had  no  business  to  complain  of  the  State.  Various 
things  had  been  said  as  to  the  capacity  of  women.  On  the  question 
of  university  education  he  was  at  one  with  the  Rev.  Provost.  He 
could  not  see  why  women  should  not  proceed  to  the  Universities.  Dif- 
ferent opinions  had  been  expressed  at  the  sitting  of  the  Section  on  the 
preceding  day  on  the  system  of  examination  and  payment  by  results. 
He  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  such  a  system  should  be  worked  with 
great  caution.  If  incessant  cramming  and  forcing  for  examination 
were  injiurious  to  boys,  it  was  even  more  so  to  girls,  and  therefore  he 
did  not  consider  that  the  extension  of  the  privilege  of  intermediate 
education  to  girls  had  been  the  unmixed  boon  and  benefit  it  had  been 
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decoribed  to  be.  At  the  aame  time  it  was  very  valuable ;  it  had  had 
the  effect  of  stirrmg  en  educational  ambition  amongfit  girls  which  had 
never  existed  before.  This  being  the  case,  thej  must  trj  and  lessen 
the  injuries  which  might  result  from  a  too  severe  training.  He  denied, 
as  had  been  stated,  that  girls  were  superior  to  boju  in  writinj?  com|xH 
eition,  taking  them  at  die  same  age  and  the  same  standard  of  education. 
The  power  of  grasping  the  whole  case  Irom  the  beginning,  and  etating 
it  in  clear  and  lucid  language,  was  not  as  a  rule  possessed  by  girls. 
What  was  the  deduction  from  this?  Not  that  compoation  should  be 
discouraged  amongst  them,  -but  rather  thatthefar  minds  should  be  given 
to<Mriginal  and  connected  structure,  a  power  which  they  did  not  at 
present  possess.  On  the  question  of  university  education  he  felt  very 
Btrongly.  It  was  irrational  aaid  inconeistent  to  stop  at  intermediate 
schools.  The  question  was  not  what  material  b^efits  university 
honours  would  bring  to  women,  but  ^hat  were  the  great  advantages 
which  their  minds  received  through  this  means.  University  training, 
in  his  opinion,  did  not  make  a  woman's  emotions  less  tender,  or  cause 
her  to  lose  one  single  atom  of  the  delicacy  and  elegance  which  are 
generally  associated  with  the  female  character.  The  higher  education 
of  women  fitted  them  for  more  exacted  positions,  gave  them  clear 
ideafi  o£  their  positions,  and  did  not  detract  from  ^e  requirements 
of  their  sex.  He  failed  to  see  why  the  central  office  of  the  Society 
which  took  up  the  cause  of  Irishwomen  should  be  in  London  instead 
of  Dublin,  and  a  change, .  he  considered,  would  be  weleoma  The 
feeling  of  intelligent  men  now  was  that  the  higher  edncation  of 
women  was  one  of  the  requirements  of  the  age,  and  a  thing  which 
could  no  longer  be  refused,  and  which  the  clearer  light  of  honest  judg- 
ment would  reveal  as  a  right  and  proper  change. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot  (Catholic  University,  Dublin)  thought  there 
could  be  no  differenoe  of  opinion  as  to  the  general  principles  laid  down 
by  the  ProvoBt-*-that  it  was  most  desirable  that  ladies  should  be  highly 
educated,  and  that  their  minds  should  be  in  the  highest  degree  culti- 
vated ;  and  so  fsff  as  any  measures  in  this  direction  were  concerned, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  for  them  the  same  advantagee  as 
men  enjoy.  But  the  practical  question  before  them,  he  diought,  waa 
whether  their  minds  should  be  cultivated  exactly  on  the  same  Hnes  as 
the  minds  of  men.  In  cultivating  the  mind  of  a  young  man,  regard 
was  always  had  t6  the  career  which  he  was  to  follow  in  after  life,  and 
llie  same  principle,  which  appeared  to  be  sound  in  itself,  and  supported 
by  general  practice,  should  be  applied  to  the  education  of  women.  Now 
when  they  came  to  consider  the  future  career  of  women,  they  would  find 
reasons  for  marking  out  a  course  of  mental  training  difieiient,  in  some 
respects,  from  the  course  usually  pursued  by  men.  The  university 
education  at  which  they  should  aim  was  one  in  which  their  minde 
would  be  cultivated  in  the  highest  degree  possible,  but  with  particular 
regard  to  their  own  especial  sphere  in  life. 

The  Rev.  Professor  Mahafft  (Trinity  College^  Dublin)  said  the 
admirable  Paper  of  Mrs.  Byers  had  afforded  him  both  pleasure  and 
instruction.  One  feature  in  it  struck  him  as  most  important — ^that  ^ 
improvements  in  this  quarter  must  arise  firom  self-reliance  within^  not 
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it&Kk  bribery  witboQt.  He  wi^ed  tneii  did  not  thi&k  it  so  dasurabletd 
obtain  money  prizes  to  advance  themselves  in  life  as  they  did  at  present ; 
and  it  was  encouraging  to  tbetn  that 'women  had  had  no  money  bribes  to 
iitaianlate  them  to  cultivate  their  mindn,  wfaidi  they  had  done  for  their 
minds'  sake.  He  knew  there  was  a  fiiahion  for  pestering  the  State  for 
large  annual  grants,  but  in  this  he  did  not  think  the  ladies  were  so  mncb 
to  blame ;  all  they  required  yvvc&  a  perfect  freedom  to  petition  and  to  bring 
their  grievanoe  before  the  proper  quarter.  Grave  mistaken,  he  thought, 
were  made  as  to  what  were  the  special  subjects  which  girls  should 
study.  Most  people  would  say  dm  wing,  music,  &nd  dancings  and  he 
must  say  he -attached  more  importance  to  the  dancing  than  the  Provost 
did.  Howeyer,  be  was  not  aware  that  dancing  was  a  special  subject 
for  girls,  and  he  thought  if  young  men  paid  a  little  more  attention  to 
it,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  society.  He  would  appeal  to  Dr.  MoUoy 
to  introduce  an  examination  paper  for  dancing  into  the  intermediate 
course.  Unfortunately  a  vi'^d  voce  examination  must  be  excluded.  A 
paper  could  be  set  on  the  theory  of  dancing,  and  then  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  a  person  to  compete-^without  knowing  one  step  in  dancing, 
just  as  a  student  might  pass,  and  often  does  pass,  magnificently  in 
French  and  music,  without  understanding  one  word  of  spoken  French, 
or  knowing  *  God  Save  the  Queen'  from  *  St.  Patricks  Day.'  He 
objected  altogether  to  drawing  and  music  being  called  ladies'  subjects. 
As  to  music,  he  thought  de^rate  harm  bad  been  done  in  assuming 
that  every  girl  in  the  country  had  a  taste  for  it.  He  noticed  that  in 
most  musical  advertisements  music  and  singing  were  separately  men- 
tioned. This  was  quite  right,  for  a  greater  part  of  the  singing  they 
heard  was  certainly  anything  but  music,  and  he  was  sure  .that  a  good 
deal  of  valuable  time  was  wasted  by  those  who  never  could  make  any* 
thing  of  it,  and  only  torture  those  who  were  called  upon  to  listen  to 
them.  Now  they  would  ask  him  what  were  the  special  subjects  for 
girls  which  should  not  b®  omitted.  He  would  repeat  what  he  had 
said  before :  There  should  be  a  qualifying  examinalion  before  the 
higher  branches  of  education  were  approached,  and  these  should  in- 
clude arithmetic,  sewing,  and  cooking.  He  believed  none  present  would 
deny  the  importance  of  sewing,  upon  which  Miss  Blackburn  had  spoken 
in  the  course  of  her  Paper.  Then  they  passed  to  the  question  of  cook- 
ing, a  matter  upon  which  he  felt  very  strongly.  He  had  travelled 
over  Ireland,  he  supposed  more  than  anyone  here  present,  and  he  •had 
been  in  more  houses  of  all  sorts  in  the  country  than  anyone  else,  and 
he  thought  he  was  warranted  in  saying  that  the  Irish  nation  was  the 
worst  cooking  nation  in  the  world,  and  what  was  more,  the  Irish  people 
were  more  wasteful  in  cooking  than  any  other.  Here  he  would  appeal 
to  his  friend  Dr.  Molloy  to  introduce  an  examination  in  cooking.  Now 
it  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  from  the  neglect  of  these  matters,  which 
specially  belonged  to  ladies,  that  the  agitation  for  the  higher  education 
of  women  had  met  with  opposition.  He  rejoiced  to  find,  however,  that 
there  were  among  those  who  had  embraced  higher  education,  ladies 
who  were  practical  housekeepers.  As  to  whether  g^rls  should  obtain 
university  degrees,  he  differed  from  Professor  O'Ryan,  and  thought 
tiiey  should  be  allowed  to  take  them  if  they  so  desired.    If  the  ladies 
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found  d^T^es  did  not  contribute  to  their  happiness,  they  would 
to  go  in  ^r  them. 

Profeaaor  Kayanagh  (Catholic  Univendty,  Dublin)  said  he  h«d 
certainly  not  intended  to  speak  on  the  subject  introduced  that  morning, 
because  he  had  addreased  the  Section  so  often  that  he  thought  it  bat 
Irish  hospitality  to  allow  visitors  the  greatest  scope  for  yentilating 
their  opinions.  But  one  or  two  matters  had  been  brought  forward 
upon  which  he  would  like  to  say  a  word.  He  had  been  much  pleased 
with  the  remarks  which  had  fallen  from  Dr.  Hancock,  and  he  considered 
them  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  diaoussion.  But  he  was  afraid  that 
too  much  sentiment  had  been  mixed  up  with  the  question.  It  was  one 
thing  to  exclude  women  from  university  education,  but  it  was  altogether 
a  different  thing  to  encourage  them  to  pursue  it.  If  legislative  obtteclea 
were  removed  to-morrow,  they  would  not,  he  thought,  have  any  con- 
siderable women  following  this  pursuit. 

Mr.  BowLAND  Hamilton  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Department)  as  a 
member  of  the  Women's  Education  Union,  of  London,  wished  to  say  a 
few  words.  If  he  were  asked  how  the  higher  education  of  women  could 
best  be  promoted,  he  thought  he  could  hardly  give  a  better  reply  than 
by  referring  to  such  Papers  as  those  to  which  they  had  listeoed,  and 
to  such  associations  of  ladies  as  that  which  Miss  Helen  Blackburn  re- 
presented. In  his  own  experience,  during  the  last  ten  years,  there  had 
been  a  very  great  change  in  the  tone  of  public  opinion.  Ten  years  ago 
if  he  had  ventured  to  advance  any  plea  in  favour  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women,  he  would  have  been  told  very  likely  that  such  advoca^ 
was  all  very  well  for  a  bachelor,  but  if  he  were  a  married  man  he  would 
not  be  allowed  to  talk  such  nonsense.  From  the  limits  of  his  personal 
acquaintance  he  could  speak  of  the  benefits  as  regards  both  health, 
happiness,  and  usefulness  that  had  resulted  from  the  &cilitieB  accorded 
to  women  to  carry  on  their  education  after  leaving  schooL  He  could 
not  sit  down  without  expressing  on  behalf  of  the  Union  of  which  he 
believed  he  was  the  sole  representative  present,  its  hearty  mnpathy  and 
sincere  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  women's  education  in  Ireland. 

Miss  Downing  (London)  explained  that  the  reason  why  the  Ladies* 
Association,  recommended  by  Miss  Blackburn,  had  been  established  in 
London  and  not  in  Dublin,  was  because  they  simply  meant  to  deal  with 
the  Parliamentary  interests  of  the  question.  The  object  was  that  in  all 
matters  coming  before  Parliament  touching  themselves  ladies  should 
have  full,  fair,  and  free  advantage  of  looking  after  their  interests.. 
Although  this  Union  had  been  established  by  Irish  ladies,  their  hearts 
and  feeUngs  were  one  and  the  same  for  England  as  for  Ireland.  She 
differed  altogether  from  Professor  Eavansgh  as  to  the  improbability  of 
higher  education  extending  among  the  ladies  of  Ireland.  She  felt  sure 
that  the  good  example  set  by  ladies  would  be  copied  by  their  children, 
and  that  instead  of  a  disinclination  to  seek  higher  education  there 
would  be  on  the  contrary  a  stimulus  given.  She  did  not  believe  they 
should  concern  themselves  so  much  about  needlework,  for  she  thought 
this  and  cooking  were  really  essential  to  a  woman,  and  women  would 
learn  them  without  special  teaching.  Her  earnest  wish  was  that  ladies 
should  form  themselves  into  a  strong  union  so  as  to  establish  high- class 
preparatory  schools  so  as  to  fit  girls  for  a  university  career. 
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Mrs.  Bters  had  been  very  much  pleased  with  the  discussion  which 
had  just  taken  place  on  the  subject  of    the  Higher  Education  of 
Women,  and  was  not  a  little  gratified  when  listening  to  the  remarks 
which  had  fallen  fipom  gentlemen  who  had  such  laige  experience  in 
educational  matters,  corroboratiog  and  confirming  views  which  she  felt 
she  bad  stated  rather  imperfectly.     Mrs.  Byers  did  not  think  that  with 
regard  to  cookery,  the  higher  education  of  women  tended  to  lessen 
their  interest  in  household  matters ;  on  the  contrary,  she  believed  that 
since  higher  education  had    received  increased  attention  a  greater 
amount  of  interest  had  been  shown  in  household  affairs.    She  thought 
much  good  might  be  gained  through  the  principals  of  schools  visiting 
institutions  similar  to  their  own,  and   comparing  notes.     As   Irish 
schools  generally  close  sooner  than  the  English  schools  for  the  summer 
holidays,  she  had  taken  the  opportunity  thus  afiTorded  of  visiting  some 
of  the  best  schools  for  girls  in  England.     What  she  saw  had  afforded 
her  great  gratification,  and  she  felt  sure  she  had  benefited  by  these 
visits.    Nothing  could  exceed  the  courtesy  with  which  she  had  been 
received.     With  regard  to  the  Queen's  University,  she  wished  to  say 
that  the  senate  of  that  University  had  shown  the  utmost  readiness  to 
grant  local  examinations  for  women  on  the  very  first  application  being 
made  to  them  for  this  advantage,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  interest 
the  Professors  of   Queen's  College,   Belfast,  always    manifested    in 
the  efforts  and  the  aims  of  those  who  are  seeking  to  further  improved 
education  for  women.     Mrs.  Byers  would  go  back  very  much  en- 
-couragedby  all  she  had  heard  that  day,  as  it  gave  good  evidence  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  public  opinion  with  regard  to  the  cause  for  which  she 
worked,  and  which  she   had  attempted  to  advocate  on  the  present 
occasion. 

Miss  Blackburn  also  briefly  replied.  She  agreed  with  Mrs.  Byers 
that  education  should  stimulate  rather  than  create  an  aversion  to  the 
cultivation  of  household  accomplishments.  Highly  trained  women 
learnt  more  quickly,  and  had  a  keener  sense  of  the  importance  of 
domestic  duties  and  of  their  own  responsibility,  than  those  who  had 
been  untrained.  The  most  useful  and  intelligent  mothers  were  those 
who  had  been  properly  trained.  Many  points  had  been  touched  upon 
to  which  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  reEer,  but  she  felt  sure  that  the 
more  this  great  question  was  discussed  the  more  clearly  would  be  seen 
the  necessity  of  bestowing  upon  it  greater  attention,  and  discussing 
it  from  a  broader  platform. 


University  Education  in  Ireland.  By  Charles  Dawson,  M.P. 

AMID  the  exultation  with  which  the  new  life  imparted  to 
one  great  interest  in  Ireland  has  been  received,  the 
death-knell  of  another  seems  to  have  tolled  unheeded.  {7n£- 
versity  education  in  Ireland^  as  far  as  the  vast  majority  of  the 

esople  is  considered,  has  received  a  fatal  blow.     The  Boyal 
niversity  Act  has  accomplbhed  this  disaster.   Whatever  hope 
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lingered  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  the  interests  of  tme 
learning  at  heart  seems  ahnost  to  be  annihilated  by  this  step. 
Neyertheless  the  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Social  Science  suggests  an  opportunity  of  at  least  making  a 

Srotest  against  a  step  so  fatal  to  the  promotion  of  learning, 
^he  constitution  and  endowment  of  a  mere  examining  board 
coincident  with  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  scholars  in 
favour  of  a  teaching  rather  than  an  examining  system  seems 
almost  wanton.  The  presence  too,  in  office,  of  men  like 
Dr.  Lyon  Flayfair,  the  apostle  of  a  teaching  university^ 
would  have  led  those  who  think  with  him  to  have  looked  U)r 
better  things. 

Before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  aU  the  support 
which  a  teaching  university  system  could  command,  I  had 
been  won  to  admire  it  by  partaking  of  the  advantages  it  con- 
ferred even  under  the  limited  privileges  of  the  Catholic 
University.  There,  though  in  limited  numbers,  were  students 
from  many  different  places  enjoying  a  liberty  compatible  with 
opening  manhood,  and  with  just  such  judicious  restraint  as  their 
position  required,  enjoying  also  the  share  in  various  societies 
for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  and  interchange  of  thought, 
but  above  all  enjoying  daily  intercourse  with  the  professors 
foremost  and  renowned  in  their  various  departments ;  all  this 
appeared  to  me  as  infinitely  superior  to  the  fate  of  those  who 
came  up  occasionally  either  from  schools  or  private  study  in 
the  country.  Here  certainly  what  I  now  find  to  be  the  summum 
bonum  of  great  minds  was  carried  out — instruction  and  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  rather  than  for  results 
in  examination,  seemed  to  be  the  chief  pursuit. 

This  feeling  was  not  peculiar  to  me,  for  in  1873,  after  I 
had  left  the  university,  over  seventy  students  who  partook  of 
its  advantages,  though  deprived  of  the  rewards  of  degrees 
or  valuable  prizes,  on  the  promulgation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Bm  expressed  their  attachment  to  university  training.  They 
presented  a  memorial  to  his  Eminence  Cardinal  CuUen,  point- 
mg  out  the  fact  of  academic  residence  not  being  required  by 
the  bill,  and  asking  him  to  use  his  influence  to  secure  an 
advantage  for  Catholic  students  which  they  themselves  had  so 
highly  appreciated,  and  which  were  left  to  Trinity  College  and 
the  Queen's  Colleges.  The  teaching  of  Dr.  now  Cardinal 
Newman  had  no  doubt  informed  them  of  the  true  functions  of 
a  University.  It  ia  not  necessary  now  to  repeat  the  opinions 
of  that  illustrious  man,  so  familiar  to  all  who  have  studied 
this  subject;  and  I  purpose  in  this  Paper  to  refer  to  more 
recent  and  diore  neutral  authorities.    In  a  letter  to  Sir  John 
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D.  Acton,  fifteen  years  ago^  the  pTesent  President  of  the 
Cork  Queen's  College,  then  Professor  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, thus  defines  the  functions  of  the  teachers  of  a  colle- 
giate school  as  compared  with  diose  of  a  university.  ^  The  duty 
of  the  former  is  to  give  to  the  pupils  the  elementary  instru- 
ments of  thought,  the  elementary  properties  of  number  and 
magnitude  or  mathematics,  the  facts  of  geography,  history, 
and,  if  practicable,  the  elements  of  physical  sciences. 

'  The  function  of  the  university  teacher  is  to  show  the  youth 
thus  provided  with  his  elementary  tools  how  to  use  them 
profitably,  in  increasing  his  store  of  facts,  developing  his  own 
reason^  analysing  the  opinions  of  others,  and  by  syntheses 
forming  for  himself  a  healthy  opinion  concerning  the  moral 
and  physical  laws  of  the  universe,  instead  of  merdy  reflecting 
the  views  of  others.'  Strange  to  say,  after  fifteen  years  Dr. 
Sullivan  has  at  this  moment  to  complain  of  the  extinction  of 
true  teaching  in  the  schools,  which  then,  at  anv  rate,  were  free 
from  examining  boards  and  the  pernicious  influence  of  the 
Intermediate  System. 

In  his  last  report  on  the  Queen's  College,. Cork,  issued  a 
few  days  ago,  Dr.  Sullivan  said,  ^  School  work  is  being  reduced 
to  an  organised  system  of  cramming — ^real  school  work  and 
cramming  are,  however,  incompatible,  and  the  attempt  to  carry 
on  both  in  the  same  institution  is  sure  to  end  in  failure.  The 
diaoi^anisation  of  the  schools  produced  by  the  spread  of  the 
examination  epidemic  was  perceptible  at  our  last  entrance 
examioatdon.' 

Writing  some  time  after  Dr.  Sullivan's  letter  to  Sir  John 
Acton,  Professor  Andrews,  F.R.S.,  says :  *  When  the  Senate 
of  the  Universily  ot  London,  departing  step  by  step  from  the 
principles  of  the  original  charter  of  William  IV.,  accepted,  in 
oppofixdon  to  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  its  graduates, 
and  without  the  approval  of  any  one  of  its  colleges,  the  charter 
of  1858,  which  admitted  people  without  college  or  university 
traininir  of  any  kind  to  its  degree  in  arts,  it  introduced  a 
practicf  previoW  unknown  except  in  one  solitary  case,  in  the 
great  European  seats  of  learning,  and  which  has  been  truly 
described  (by  the  Senate  of  the  University  College  of  Lon- 
don) as  at  variance  with  the  understaiiding  which  prevailed 
in  the  learned  society  of  Europe  from  the  first  foundation  of 
Buiversities  to  the  present  day.'  The  change,  Dr.  Andrews 
oonftends,  had,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  produced  not  only  stagna- 
tion but  decline.  The  average  of  those  promoted  to  the  S.  A. 
degree  for  four  years  in  I860,  is  little  more  than  63,  and  for 
the  five  years  terminating  in  1865  a  little  less  than  60,  showing  a 
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falling  off  of  one-half  in  the  latter  quinquennial  period.  A 
similar  falling-off  occurs  in  the  average  number  of  Masters  of 
Arts  for  the  same  period.  In  1854^  before  the  change,  73  were 
promoted  to  this  degree  of  B.A. 

Still  the  cramming  system  found  its  advocates,  and  amongst 
the  unthinking — and  they  are  the  multitude — its  numerous 
supporters*  Not  only  new  systems  based  on  this  principle  were 
sought  to  be  forced  on  Ireland^  but  even  these  institutions  which 
afforded  an  asylum  to  the  seekers  of  knowledge  in  academic 
attendance  were  threatened  with  danger.  In  his  defence  of  his 
own  university,  as  he  honestly  calls  it,  the  Protestant  coUeji^e 
of  Elizabeth,  the  Bev.  Samuel  Haughton,  Fellow  of  T.  C.  D., 
thus  writes  in  1868,  in  favour  of  free  teaching  universitaes 
as  compared  to  the  State  machine  of  France — ^  In  France  we 
see  the  perfection  of  centralisation  and  identity  in  the  Lyceum 
and  colleges;  in  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  we  witness  the 
full  development  of  the  ancient  collegiate  idea  of  the  uni- 
versity, twenty-seven  different  and  independent  university  sys- 
tems of  education  existing  among  forty  millions  of  Oermans, 
each  university  differing  from  the  other,  and  each  possessing 
its  peculiar  type  of  excellence  to  attract  its  students. 

^  I  believe  that  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  present 
condition  of  science  and  letters  in  the  two  countries  will  be 
disposed  to  agree  in  thinking  that  the  intellect  of  France  is 
cramped  by  the  imperial  cradle  in  which  it  is  raised,  while 
the  genius  of  Germany  is  fostered  by  the  freedom  of 
thought  stimulated  by  such  excellent  though  diverse  centres 
of  development  as  Vienna,  Munich,  Heidelberg,  Bonn^  or 
Berlin.' 

None  of  the  authorities  I  have  referred  to,  high  as  they 
are^  speak  from  the  influential  precincts  of  the  Treasury  bench, 
but  the  authority  I  shall  now  cite  has  all  the  weight  attach- 
ing to  occupancy  of  such  a  position.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair, 
M.P.,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  Teaching  Universities  and 
Examining  Boards,' published  in  1873, says:  ^  From  the  very 
earliest  days  the  teaching  and  examining  functions  of  univer- 
sities have  been  united.'  The  first  time  perhaps  that  the  term 
university  in  relation  to  a  seat  of  learning  appeared  in  an  official 
document  was  in  1209,  when  Pope  Innocent  III.  included  the 
whole  corporation  of  teachers  and  students,  and  the  style  taken 
by  that  university  in  1221  was  :  *  We,  the  university  of  the 
masters  and  scholars  of  Paris.'  Speaking  of  the  existence  of 
many  universities,  Dr.  Playfair  continues  to  say :  *  Want  of 
unity  in  degrees  may  indicate  different  levels  of  qualification, 
which  public  opinion  would  soon  correct,  but  it  produces  a 
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variety  in  intellect aal  attainments  and  modes  of  thought^  which 
are  infinitely  preferable  to  a  stereotyped  system  of  examina- 
tion, Hke  that  of  the  Chinese^  or  even  that  of  the  London 
University,  if  it  were  made  a  type  for  State  adoption,'  and  he 
further  adds :  ^  A  combined  university,  when  well  conducted, 
aims  at  and  succeeds  in  producing  an  educated  man;  an 
examining  board  can  only  be  assured  that  it  has  produced 
a  crammed  man.  It  is  the  curriculum* of  the  university,  not 
the  examination,  which  educates  the  man.'  I  cannot  be  sus- 
pected of  being  an  advocate  for  the  Queen's  Colleges,  which, 
in  a  country  profoundly  religious,  give  peculiar  advantages 
to  the  very  limited  number  who  profess  secularism  ;  but  even 
I  cannot  refrain  from  sympathising  with  those  of  that  way  of 
thinking  when  they  see  that  the  effect  of  the  so-called  Royal 
University  is  to  lessen  the  number  of  students  receiving  educa- 
tion at  the  Queen's  Colleges.  In  his  last  report  Dr.  MofFatt, 
President  of  Galway  College,  deplores  any  change  calculated 
to  interfere  with  the  teaching  of  the  colleges.  Keferring  to 
attendance  at  lecture,  he  says,  '  It  is  a  rule,  however,  which 
I  feel  convinced  the  Queen's  Colleges  will  never  consent  to 
dispense  with,  regarding,  as  they  have  always  done,  systematic 
teaching  as  a  fundamental  principle  in  university  education. 
How  fully  the  Athenians  grasped  this  truth  is  seen  from  their 
word  attendance  on  a  great  man's  lectures ;  it  was  (rvvova-lay 
the  *  improvement  to  be  got  from  his  company.'  And  he  con- 
tinues to  quote  Cardinal  Newman,  whom  he  calls  the  highest 
living  authority  on  university  education,  when  he  says:  'In 
order  to  become  exact  and  fully  furnished  in  any  subject  of 
teaching  which  is  diversified  and  complicated,  we  must  con- 
sult the  living  man,  and  listen  to  his  living  voice.' 

What  an  irony  of  fate  to  find  the  President  of  a  State  god- 
less college  citing  the  defender  of  a  free  Catholic  university 
to  save  his  own  system  from  the  demolition  which,  when  only 
affecting  Catholic  institutions,  was  not  only  uncensured,  but 
applauded.  We  have,  however,  a  more  recent  pronouncement 
in  favour  of  academic  training.  In  his  report  on  the  state  of 
education  in  Malta,  Sir  P.  J.  Keenan  refers  to  the  university — 
a  Catholic  institution — supported  by  the  State,  that  is,  by  the 
English  Government ;  supported  for  an  island  with  a  popu- 
lation of  100,000,  whilst  five  millions  and  a  half  of  Catholics 
are  denied  one  in  Ireland.  Sir  Patrick  Keenan  advocates  the 
continuance  of  the  university  even  for  its  160  students,  and 
he  thus  writes  of  these  students:  '  Indeed,  their  high,  gentle- 
manly tone,  dignified  bearing,  and  genial  manners  unmis- 
takably demonstrated  their  title  to  the  enjoyment  of  those 
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academic  advantages  to  itfaich  the  scholastic  yonth  of  England 
and  her  colonies  have  an  indisputable  daim.' 

But  the  colony  of  Ireland  alone  is  to  be  deprived  of  those 
academic  advantages.  There  is  to  be  no  opportunity  of  acquir- 
ing a  '  high  gentlemanly  tone '  for  Irish  Catholics ;  no  incul- 
cating of  a  ^  high  bearing  or  genial  manners/  but  the  haphazard 
and  limited  culture  of  provincial  schools^  themselves  far  firom 
efficient5  or  the  hole-and-corner  cramming  in  some  obscure 
viUage  by  the  profesaonal  grinder. 

But  what  has  been  advocated  from  the  example  of  Paris  in 
1209 — what  has  been  preached  by  Professor  Andrews,  by 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  by  Dr.  Haughton,  and  by  President 
Mofiatt,  the  combined  system  of  teaching  and  examining,  in 
fact  the  very  thing  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland  have  been 
a.lways  demanding,  and  the  retrograde  system  now  tried  and 
^condemned  by  almost  every  educated  man,  is  the  system  which^ 
up  to  a  very  late  period,  the  Catholic  Church  has  repudiated. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  the  various  attempts  made  by 
successive  Governments  to  meet  the  views  of  Uie  Catholic 
people. 

They  demanded  a  teaching  system  in  accord  with  their  own 
Tiews,  of  a  freedom  to  teach  religion,  moral  philosophy,  and 
history  unfettered  by  the  shackles  which  a  mixed  system  trying 
to  please  every  one  imposes. 

The  first  attempt  of  modern  statesmanship  was  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  which  banished  relucion  and  moral  philosophy  from 
their  curriculum,  and  handcumd  the  professors  even  in  treat- 
ing history.  Next,  after  their  rejection  by  the  Catholic  people, 
came  the  supplemental  charter,  the  first  proposal  to  dispense 
with  collegiate  attendance.  This  the  Master  of  ibe  Bolls,  ap» 
pealed  to  by  the  Queen's  University,  stopped  by  an  injunction. 
'Then  came  the  proposal  of  Lord  Mayo's  Government  in  1868 
(to  charter  under  certain  conditions  a  Catholic  University.  This, 
the  fairest  and  most  enlightened  proposal,  met  its  fate  thus. 
The  Prelates  of  Ireland  had  some  correspondence  with  Lord 
Mayo,  and  declared  their  opinion,  ^  that  the  new  Universitj' 
x>ught  not  to  be  simply  a  university  for  examining  and  con- 
ferring degrees,  but  a  teaching  university,  having  its  full  staff 
of  professors — ^men  of  the  highest  mark  in  every  department  of 
science  and  letters.'  On  March  14,  1866,  Lord  Mayo  sub- 
mitted what  I  consider  a  very  fair  scheme ;  but  asked  opinion 
and  suggestions  from  the  bishops.  The  Prelates  gave  these 
on  March  31.  Lord  Mayo  on  May  11,  after  an  interval  of  a 
month  and  ten  days^  wrote  to  express  the  impossibility  of 
the  Grovernment  agreeing  to  the  suggestions.     In  the  course 
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of  fire  days,  on  Majr  16^  the  Prelates  acknowledge  reoeipt 
of  document  of  llth,  committing  themsehres  to  nolinng  m 
the  way  of  refusal.  They  were  probably  consulting  thdr  col- 
leagues scattered  through  the  country.  When  in  answ^  to 
Mr.  Murphy  in  the  House  of  Commons^  only  twelve  days  after 
the  Prelates'  acknowledgment  and  only  seyenteen  days  after 
hiB  last  letter.  Lord  Mayo  announced,  that  *  the  correspondence 
has  shown  that  the  conditions  which  her  Majesty's  Government 
thought  necessary  to  append  to  the  granting  of  a  charter  kaoe 
been  declined.^  There  was  not  a  word  about  declining  in  tiie 
Prelates'  brief  note  of  May  16.  When  they  heard  this  an- 
nounced in  the  House,  they  wrote  on  June  16,  barely  a  moilth 
from  Lord  Mayo's  last  letter,  *  We  were  prepared  to  do  what 
parties  conducting  a  negotiation  in  good  faith  must  be  pre- 
pared to  do,  listen  to  reason,  and  as  far  as  possible  make 
concessions  as  well  as  demands.'  '  Not  a  word  of  ours  spoken 
or  written  indicated  that  we  had  taken  ground  from  which 
nothing  could  induce  us  to  recede.'  I  much  fear  the  wish  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  was  father  to  the  summary  manner 
in  which  they  availed  of  a  shallow  pretext  to  abandon  their 
liberal  offer.  The  declaration  of  the  Prelates  that  their 
demands,  or  rather  suggestions,  were  not  final,  warrants  me 
in  saying  that  I  think  they  might  well  have  been,  and  very 
probably  would  with  their  consent  have  been,  largely  modified 
in  the  direction  of  Lord  Mayo's  proposal.  So  much  for  the 
history  of  the  only  lucid  interval  in  the  conduct  of  this 
question. 

In  1873  came  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposition — ^injuring  the 
academic  institutions  and  teaching  universities  in  existence^^ 
but  still  leaving  them  enough  of  attraction  to  ruin  any  attempt 
at  rival  Catholic  academic  training.  The  true  lovers  of  learn- 
ing saw  this,  for  Dr.  Playfair  thus  spoke  of  it  in  the  House  of 
Commons:  *  In  that  case  Trinity  would  actually  benefit,  because 
the  students  could  attend  the  lectures  of  professors,  and  thus 
be  compensated  for  the  excess  of  the  tutorial  system  which  now 
prevails  at  the  college.  And  its  funds  being  reduced  by  the 
professorial  staff,  it  could  use  its  endowments  for  practical 
teaching  and  research,  in  a  way  highly  advantageous  to  Ire- 
land.' Yes,  to  the  Ireland  of  the  minority ;  but  the  Catholic 
University  destitute  of  endowments  or  attraction  was  bound 
to  perish,  and  all  Catholic  candidates  for  degrees  to  be  crammed 
haphazard  throughout  the  country. 

The  Catholic  Prelates  seeing  in  this  proposal  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  teaching  system  rejected  it,  and  in  this  act  they 
were  in  perfect  harmony  with  every  student  past  and  present 
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of  tiie  Catholic  Univeraity.  And  so  thig  proposal  fell  through, 
and  the  Government  which  proposed  it  fell  with  it.  Again 
the  Conservative  party  are  in  power,  and  abandoning  all  the 
traditions  of  their  party — they,  the  cultured  classes — ^mostly 
reared  under  the  academic  influence  of  the  English  Univer- 
sities— proposed  the  Koyal  University,  the  pure  examining 
board,  the  mere  tester  of  the  crammer's  art,  the  very  opposite 
of  everything  hallowed  by  the  past  and  worthy  of  conservative 
care  in  the  future — for  the  modem  invention  of  the  Liberal 
party,  the  beau  ideal  of  the  extremest  democrat. 

Unfortunately,  I  believe  the  Catholic  authorities,  worn  out 
bv  the  protracted  struggles,  accepted  the  fatal  proposal  which 
divorces  those  functions,  teaching  and  examining,  which  they 
.  had  held  should  not  be  separated,  and  which  plunses  the  country 
in  its  higher  education  into  all  the  evils  so  rife  m  the  interme- 
diate system.  Truly  the  Boyal  University  is  a  fit  climax  for 
the  cramming  system  now  prevalent  in  our  intermediate  schools. 

This  system  Professor  Mahaffy  condemns,  and  here  he  has 
the  support  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  This  eminent  authority 
complains  that  the  Irish  education  should  be  handed  over  to 
English  routine  and  clap-trap.  ^  Meanwhile,'  he  says,  '  how- 
ever it  sacrifices  to  its  routine  and  clap-trap  not  only  their 
own  education,  but  the  education  of  the  Irish  middle  class 
also ;  and  this  is  certainly  hard.'  And,  he  continues,  seeing 
the  danger  spreading  higher :  '  I  suppose  no  one  will  dispute 
that  the  type  of  secondary  instruction  in  the  Intermediate 
Board,  the  type  of  superior  education  in  the  new  Irish  Uni- 
versity, is  determined  by  that  maxim  regnant  as  we  are  told  in 
the  middle  class  electorate  of  Great  Britain.  ^^  The  Liberal 
party  has  emphatically  condemned  religious  endowments ;  the 
Protestants  of  Great  Britain  ai*e  emphatically  hostile  to  the 
endowment  of  Catholicism  in  any  shape  or  form ; "  and  this 
when  we  have  in  Britain,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Eton  and 
Winchester,  and  the  Scotch  Universities.' 

Yet  so  it  is,  against  the  learned  opinion  of  the  entire  empire, 
and  against  the  express  will  of  the  Irish  people  is  this  system 
of  cram  and  examination  forced  upon  Ireland.  I  can  only 
find  a  reason  for  this  strange  policy  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Haughton,  F.T.C.D. : 'English  politicians,  in  the  matter  of 
Irish  University  education,  have  hitherto  imitated  the  doctrine 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Bumble — that  "  the  great  principle  of  out- 
door relief  is  to  give  the  paupers  exactly  what  they  don't  want ; 
and  then  they  get  tired  of  coming." '  Well  tired  as  we  are,  I 
avail  myself  of  the  privilege  now  afforded  me  of  protesting,  in 
the  name  of  true  culture  and  of  justice,  against  the  last  out- 
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rage  upon  both^  embodied  in  the  examining  board  composed  of 
persons  totally  unfits  ^  lords  and  judges  and  elderly  amateurs^' 
the  majority  of  them^  to  direct  the  SifBcult  task  of  education. 
The  grievance  is  the  more  intolerable,  as  it  most  affects  the 
Catholic  people,  who  are  the  vast  majority.  The  Episcopalians 
have  Trinity  College,  a  well-endowed  teaching  University. 
The  Secularists  have  Cork  and  Galway  teaching  colleges.  The 
Presbyterians  have  Belfast  to  perform  a  like  function.  The 
Catholics — in  other  words,  the  Irish  people — have  no  teaching 
establishment  provided  by  or  aided  by  the  State.  Now  what  are 
the  grounds  for  refusing  this  privilege  ?  The  principal,  and 
almost  only  one,  is  that  the  youth  of  Ireland  should  not  be 
handed  over  to  the  Church.  The  natural  answer  would  be, 
leave  that  to  the  Irish  people ;  if  they  wish  to  place  themselves 
in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  they  have  as  much  right  to  do  so 
as  those  who  wish  to  sever  all  connection  with  all  religious 
influence. 

But  there  is  another  argument.  The  proposal  of  the 
Catholics  to  have  a  free  university  in  the  metropolis,  where 
Catholic  youth  may  graduate  toward  opening  manhood,  and 
not  r^QQain  as  schoolboys,  is  one  of  extremely  liberal  tendency 
compared  with  the  effect  of  the  Boyal  University  scheme. 
Under  its  influence  Catholic  youth  may  remain  till  manhood 
under  clerical  control  in  provincial  seminaries,  far  more  com- 
pletely under  the  dreaded  influence  than  they  would  be  in  a 
university  with  a  free  constitution  in  a  great  centre  of  thought. 
As  to  the  freedom  in  such  an  institution  I  can  speak  from 
persoxuil  experience,  and  can  say  that,  even  under  its  constitution 
as  it  stood  in  my  time,  more  complete  freedom  of  thought  and  dis- 
cussion was  exercised  in  the  Catholic  University  by  the  student 
than  was  possible  in  other  and  kindred  institutions  in  Dublin. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  then,  except  blind  and 
wanton  resistance  to  the  national  will,  and  indifference  to  the 
highest  opinion  of  the  learned,  that  a  Catholic  college  or 
university  should  not  be  established  and  endowed,  where, 
free  and  autonomous,  and  complying  with  any  test,  it  may 
cultivate  learning  after  its  own  fashion.  And  I  only  hope 
the  Irish  representatives  will  demand  this,  not  as  a  conces- 
sion, but  as  a  right,  and  in  so  doing,  if  it  be  necessary,  exhaust 
every  power  at  their  disposal,  within  and  without  Parliament, 
to  enforce  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  Irish  people. 

By  BO  doing  they  will  be  only  exercising  a  constitutional 
rights  while,  in  addition,  they  will  be  acting  in  accordance  with 
the  weight  of  all  the  learned  opinion  wor3i  consulting  on  this 
matter. 
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University  Education  as  represented  by  the  Irish  Universities. 

By  W.  H.  S.  MoNCK, 

IN  treating  of  our  Irish  Universities,  I  think  I  may  lay  down 
in  the  first  place  that  the  objects  of  an  university  are  two 
in  number,  namely,  to  teach  and  to  examine,  recording  the 
results  of  its  examinations  by  certificates  of  proficiency.  Some 
universities,  however,  make  the  former  their  primary  object, 
while  others  attend  chiefly  or  solely  to  the  latter.  If  an  univer- 
sity does  not  examine  at  all  or  confines  its  examinations  to  those 
whom  it  has  taught,  and  furnishes  records  of  their  proficiency 
only,  it  may  be  called  a  teaching  university.  If  it  examines 
and  decides  on  the  proficiency  of  all  candidates  who  present 
themselves  for  examination  without  making  any  provision  for 
teaching  them,  it  may  be  called  an  examining  university.  Fi- 
nally, if  it  provides  teaching  for  those  who  choose  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  but  examines  and  gives  certificates  of  proficiency  to 
persons  whom  it  has  not  taught,  it  is  both  a  teaching  and  an 
examining  university.  All  three  kinds  of  universities  have  been 
tried  in  Ireland.  The  Queen's  University  was  a  teaching  uni- 
versity only.  The  Queen's  Colleges  were  branches  of  it,  and 
its  examinations  were  confined  to  students  who  had  studied  in 
these  colleges.  The  University  of  Dublin  is  both  a  teaching 
and  an  examining  university.  It  provides  teaching  for  those  of 
its  students  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  but  examines 
students  who  have  received  no  teaching  whatever  from  itsstafi^, 
and  awards  its  degrees  on  the  result  of  its  examinations,  irre- 
spective of  whether  the  candidates  have  received  any  teaching 
in  it  or  not.  The  new  Royal  University,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  purely  examining  university — unless  indeed  the  Queen's 
Colleges  are  to  be  considered  as  so  far  aflSiliated  to  it  that 
they  may  be  looked  upon  as  its  teaching  department.  Even 
then,  however,  there  would  still  be  an  important  distinc- 
tion between  it  and  the  University  of  Dublin.  The  teach- 
ing staff  in  the  one  case  consists  exclusively  of  professors; 
in  the  other  mainly  of  tutor  fellows.  In  die  one  case  the 
examiners  and  teachers  will  probably  consist  of  distinct  per- 
sons ;  in  the  other  the  same  individuals  conduct  both  depart- 
ments. We  have  thus  tried  all  systems,  and  are,  or  at  least 
will  soon  be,  in  a  position  to  determine  which  is  the  best. 

The  reason  for  which  the  Royal  University  was  founded  is 
sufficiently  known.  It  was  on  account  of  the  objections  on 
religious  groimds  raised  against  the  other  universities  and 
university  colleges  in  Ireland.     A  few  remarks  on  this  religious 
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difficulty  may  not,  however,  be  out  of  place.  The  gaieral 
question  as  to  whether  religious  education  should  form  a 
part  of  the  teaching  given  at  an  uniTersity  is  rather  one 
for  statesmen  than  for  writers  on  education.  But  as  to  whether 
a  State  grant  should  be  made  in  aid  of  the  promotion  of  secular 
education  only,  or  in  aid  of  both  secular  and  religious  educa- 
tion, statesmen  differ,  and  will  continue  to  differ ;  though  of 
late  years  the  tendency  has  been  to  limit  State  aid  to  secular 
instruction.  There  are  special  reasons  for  adopting  this  course 
in  Ireland  where  there  is  no  Established  Church,  and  the 
members  of  all  religious  persuasions  are  placed  on  a  footing  of 
equality.  If  the  religious  education  of  university  students 
beloDging  to  one  creed  is  to  be  provided  for  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, the  members  of  every  other  creed  would  have  a  right 
to  claim  the  same  privilege,  and  the  State  would  have  to  look 
after  the  orthodoxy  of  the  professors  in  each  religious  depart- 
ment— to  see  that  the  Protestant  professors  were  suiBciently 
vehement  in  their  denunciations  of  Popery,  and  the  Boman 
Catholic  professors  in  their  denunciations  of  heresy  and  schism. 
The  State  has,  I  think,  done  wisely  in  declining  such  a  task  as 
this.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  State  assistance  has  not  been 
entirely  withdrawn  from  religious  teaching  in  the  University  of 
Dublin.  Founded  as  a  Church  of  Ireland  university,  it  has  not 
been  completely  remodelled  since  that  Church  was  disestablished; 
and  the  college  authorities  still  apply  a  small  portion  of  its 
funds  towards  the  religious  instruction  of  the  students  who 
belong  to  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  to  a  divinity  school 
which  is  substantially  limited  to  the  same  Church,  and  ^e  sister 
Church  of  England,  though  members  of  other  religious  per- 
suasions can  now  obtain  theological  degrees.  The  university 
must,  however,  be  regarded  as  in  a  transition  state,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  application  of  any  portion  of  its  funds  to  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  students  will  most  probably  cease.  The  State 
will  confine  itself  to  secular  instruction,  and  leave  the  different 
religious  bodies  to  supply  religious  instruction  for  the  students 
who  belong  to  these  respective  communions ;  and  in  this  ar- 
rangement I  believe  most  of  the  heads  of  the  colleges  would 
concur  if  the  funds  of  the  institution  were  left  intact. 

This  system  has  been  severely  criticised,  but  I  think  unjustly. 
"The  Queen's  Colleges,  for  instance,  have  been  stigmatised  as 
godless,  because  in  them  no  religious  instruction  is  supplied  to 
the  students  at  the  public  expense.  I  cannot  think  that  there 
is  any  rational  ground  for  this  accusation.  Is  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  godless  because  it  does  not  furnish  religious  instruction 
to  the  young  men  in  its  employment  at  its  own  expense  ?     Is 
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the  Poet  Office  godless,  because  it  does  not  provide  religious 
instruction  for  the  clerks  and  telegraph  boys  ?  Or  are  our  great 
mercantile  establishments  godless  for  similar  reasons  ?  In  all 
these  cases  we  find  great  numbers  of  young  men  belooging  to 
different  religious  persuasions  associated  together  at  their  work, 
and  no  doubt  often  associated  also  after  office  hours :  but  no 
one  blames  their  employers  for  not  keeping  the  Protestants  and 
Boman  Catholics  in  separate  rooms,  and  supplying  each  of 
them  with  religious  instruction  gratis.  Nor,  I  believe,  is  there 
anything  in  secular  education  so  hostile  to  religion  as  to  render 
it  necessary  to  give  to  young  men  engaged  in  receiving  secular 
instruction  a  large  amount  of  religious  instruction  as  an  anti- 
dote, while  young  men  of  the  same  age  engaged  in  a  bank  or  a 
counting-house  require  no  such  protection. 

And  in  addition  to  the  practical  diOSculties  involved  in 
providing  religious  instruction  for  young  men  of  so  many 
different  religious  persuasions,  there  is  a  further  reason  why,  in 
my  opinion,  it  should  not  be  incumbent  on  the  heads  of  any 
university  or  university  college  to  supply  it ;  namely,  that  if  you 
seek  to  make  the  religious  instruction  really  efficient,  you  will 
make  secular  instruction  inefficient  and  vice  versa.  Take  the 
case  of  a  Catholic  college.  If  you  limit  all  the  fellowships 
and  professorial  chairs  to  members  of  that  faith — ^members  of 
whose  orthodoxy  there  is  doubt,  and  of  whom  the  greater  part 
are  ecclesiastics — can  the  secular  teaching  be  expected  to  be  as 
efficient  as  if  the  fellows  and  professors  had  been  selected  on 
grounds  of  educational  merit  only  ?  On  the  other  hand,  take 
such  an  institution  as  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  I  am  not  of 
course  speaking  of  its  divinity  school,  but  of  the  religious 
instruction  which  it  provides  for  the  Protestant  students  gene- 
rally. The  fellows  are  selected  for  secular  merit  only ;  but  to 
provide  for  the  religious  teaching  of  the  students,  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  until  recently  required  to  enter  the  Church 
within  a  limited  period.  Now  it  is  a  significant  fact,  that  since 
this  rule  was  relaxed  some  fifteen  years  ago,  not  a  single  fellow 
has  taken  Holy  Orders.  Can  it  then  be  supposed,  that  the 
fellows  who  were  compelled  to  enter  the  ministry  by  the  rule  I 
have  mentioned  were  the  best  qualified  persons  to  attend  to  the 
religious  education  of  the  students  ?  But  the  fact  that  they 
were  supposed  to  be  attending  to  it  was  sufficient  to  exclude 
the  ordinary  ministrations  of  the  parochial  clergy.  As  a  rule, 
I  think  the  religious  instruction  given  to  students  in  Trinity 
College  has  not  been  efficient,  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
the  Church  of  Ireland  wcnild  have  provided  for  it  in  a  better 
way  if  the  college  authorities  had  not  attempted  it.     The  State 
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ia^  I  think,  quite  justified  in  refusing  to  grant  assistance  for 
Any  other  purpose  than  secular  education^  or  to  any  institution 
which  is  not  open  to  all  comers.  In  fact,  the  notion  that  reli- 
gious teaching  forms  an  essential  portion  of  university  educa- 
tion is  one  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  dark  ages.  The 
priests  were  then  the  only  persons  who  were  sufficiently  educated 
to  give  secular  instruction  at  universities^  and  they  acted  as 
priests  as  well  as  teachers,  often  subordinating  the  secular  to 
the  religious  element.  But  this  state  of  things  is  now  completely 
changed.  Laymen  are  now  in  many  instances  quite  as  well 
educated  as  ecclesiastics. 

Irrational,  however,  as  the  objection  to  these  'godless' 
colleges  was  and  is,  it  existed  and  still  continues  to  exist  in 
many  quarters,  and  it  seemed  hard  that  a  man  whose  attain- 
ments were  in  every  respect  equal  to  what  was  required  in 
these  colleges,  should  be  refused  a  degree — that  hall-mark 
of  intellectual  acquirements  which  is  often  essential  to  prefer- 
ment— for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  declined  to  avail  him- 
self of  their  teaching.  The  proposal  to  remove  this  hardship 
by  the  institution  of  an  examining  university  was  a  fair  and 
reasonable  one,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  scale  of  proficiency 
represented  by  degrees  was  not  lowered,  and  that  students  at 
this  university  were  not  deterred  from  making  use  of  the  teach- 
ing supplied  by  the  State.  This  was  the  object  of  the  Royal 
University,  and  if  this  object  is  properly  carried  out,  that 
institution  will,  I  believe,  prove  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
people  of  Ireland.  And  this  observation  leads  me  to  make 
some  remarks  on  the  relative  merits  of  a  teaching  and  an  ex- 
amining university — institutions  whose  functions  do  not  per- 
haps differ  so  much  as  many  persons  seem  to  suppose. 

In  the  first  place  it  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  the  great 
object  of  university  education  is  to  teach  the  students  to  edu- 
cate themselves — to  induce  them  to  apply  their  minds  to  the 
subject  and  to  master  it,  instead  of  merely  cramming  them  with 
a  number  of  facts  and  formulas.  In  the  next  place  there  is 
hardly  a  subject  within  the  compass  of  an  university  curri- 
culum on  which  we  do  not  possess  excellent  and  clearly- written 
text-books — books  often  equal  or  superior  to  any  oral  teaching 
which  the  ordinary  university  fellow  or  professor  is  likely  to 
give,  and  which  a  good  system  of  university  examinations 
would  doubtless  multiply.  Now  if  the  pupil  can  be  induced  to 
study  and  master  these  books  for  himself,  do  we  not  thereby 
accomplish  all  the  ends  that  oral  teaching  could  efifect?  That 
the  student  might  often  gain  much  by  social  intercourse  with 
liie  most  ardent  and  talented  young  men  of  the  day  I  do  not 
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deny ;  but  that  advantage  is  hardly  to  be  set  down  to  uniyeriity 
teaching.  If  an  examining  university  selects  the  best  books  m, 
each  department  for  its  alumni  to  study,  offers  yaluable  prizes 
and  distinctions  to  those  who  have  really  mastered  them^  aiMl 
takes  care  to  have  its  examinations  conducted  in  such  a  mtfnner 
that  none  but  those  who  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
subject  can  obtain  these  prizes,  I  believe  it  will  have  accom- 
plished very  nearly  as  much  for  the  education  of  the  students 
as  a  teaching  university  can  accomplish.  ^Prudens  interro- 
gation' says  Bacon,  ^  est  dimidium  sciential ' ;  and  the  observa- 
tion is  true  in  more  senses  than  that  in  which  he  intended  it.  A 
good  system  of  examination^  with  sufficient  inducements  held 
out  to  the  candidates  to  work  hard  and  pass  it  successfully^  will, 
I  believe,  produce  as  sound  scholars  as  any  teaching  university 
can  turn  out.  And  here  I  may  appeal  to  the  experience  of 
the  University  of  Dublin.  When  a  graduate  of  that  Univei^ 
sity  is  an  applicant  for  any  educational  post  of  importance,  an 
inquiry  is  always  made  as  to  what  honors  and  distinctions  he 
obtained  during  his  university  career ;  but  who  ever  dreams  of 
inquiring  whether  he  attended  lectures  or  kept  his  terms  by 
examination,  except  for  the  purpose  of  takinff  an  ad  eundem 
degree  in  some  university  where  the  examination  system  is  as 
yet  unrecognised  ?  The  degree  of  the  man  who  has  been  both 
taught  and  examined  is  not  regarded  as  in  any  respect  superior 
to  that  of  the  man  who  has  been  examined  only ;  and  probably 
one-half  of  the  Dublin  graduates  are  indebted  to  that  Univer- 
sity for  nothing  but  their  examinations.  For  my  own  part  I 
kept  but  one  of  my  eight,  or  rather  ten,  terms  by  lectures,  none 
of  which  related  to  the  subject  in  which  I  afterwards  won  my 
gold  medal ;  nor  did  this  fact  militate  against  me  when  I  ap- 
plied for  the  professorship  which  I  now  hold.  Moreover,  if  the 
pupils  to  be  taught  by  a  teaching  university  are  at  all  numerous, 
they  must  be  divided  among  several  teachers,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  subject  and  power  of  conveying  that  knowledge  will  vary 
in  every  possible  degree.  Some  will  be  well  taught,  some 
indifferently  taught,  and  some  badly  taught.  This  observation 
is  specially  applicable  when  the  fellow-tutor  system  is  adopted 
instead  of  the  professorial.  Under  the  professorial  system  an 
effort  is  made,  though  it  may  not  always  be  successful,  to  ob- 
tain the  best  man  in  each  department,  and  the  teaching  in  that 
department  is  entrusted  to  him.  But  the  fellow-tutors  are 
chosen  for  proficiency  in  a  limited  number  of  subjects,  among 
which  classics  and  mathematics  are  accorded  so  decided  a  pre- 
ponderance that  no  degree  of  excellence  in  other  departments 
will  insure  success,  nor  will  any  degree  of  ignorance  in  them 
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iiisure  failure.  After  having  been  thus  elected,  the  fellow  is 
frequently  appointed  to  teach  in  a  subject  his  knowledge  of 
whjch  has  never  been  tested^  and  is  perhaps  of  a  very  super* 
ficial  character.  This  will  often  be  the  case  even  if  the  best 
selection  is  made  from  amongst  the  limited  class  to  which  the 
choice  of  teachers  in  every  department  is  confined.  Teaching 
of  this  kind  is  often  inferior  to  what  can  be  derived  from  a  good 
text*boo^,  and  indeed  what  are  called  lectures  are  frequently 
no  more  than, running  examinations.  The  attempt  to  combine 
teaching  with  examinations  in  an  university  has  another  defect 
Not  only  is  it  true  that  the  best  teachers  are  not  always  the 
best  examiners  and  vice  versdyhuto,  candidate  who  has  studied 
under  a.  particular  teacher  enjoys  an  unfair  advantage  over  the 
other  candidates  when  examined  by  that  teacher.  Moreover, 
where  the  same  examiners  are  repeatedly  employed  to  examine 
in  the  same  subject,  and  more  especially  if  they  also  deliver 
lectures  on  it,  their  idiosyncrasies  become  known  to  the  private 
teachers  or  '  grinders/  who  are  often  able  to  tell  the  student 
beforehand  almost  every  question  that  will  be  asked ;  and  a 
good  grinder  together  with  a  good  memory  frequently  serves 
all  the  same  purposes  as  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Indeed  the  number  of  these  grinders  and  of  the  students  who 
pay  them  for  their  assistance,  affords  strong  evidence  that  the 
average  university  teaching  in  Dublin  is  not  of  a  high  order ; 
and  the  fellows  have,  I  believe,  rendered  more  service  to  the 
cause  of  education  by  the  many  excellent  text-books  which 
they  have  published  (to  say  nothing  of  original  researches) 
than  by  their  oral  teaching.  I  am  speaking  only  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Arts.  In  the  medical  school,  for  instance,  no  study  of 
books  could  supersede  the  necessity  of  attendance  at  the 
hospital  and  the  dissecting  room ;  but  in  that  school  the  system 
of  instruction  is  not  tutorial  but  professorial.  As  to  the  de- 
partment of  Arts,  however,  I  think  almost  all  the  functions  of 
the  present  University  of  Dublin  could  be  equally  well  dis- 
charged by  a  good  examining  university,  and  that  the  Dublin 
graduates  who  have  only  been  examined  exhibit  no  marked 
inferiority  to  those  who  have  been  taught  as  well  as  examined. 
The  principal  advantage  to  be  derived  from  residence  by 
students  in  Arts  is  to  be  found,  I  believe,  in  association  with 
other  young  men,  and  in  such  institutions  as  the  Philosophical 
and  Historical  Societies.  The  great  diffusion  of  knowledge  by 
means  of  the  press  has  reduced  the  value  of  university  teach- 
ing in  Arts  to  comparative  insignificance,  and  if  the  Royal 
University  will  take  sufficient  pains  in  the  selection  of  its 
oorriculum,  and  of  its   examiners,  and  adopt  a  sufficiently 
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high  standard  of  merit,  there  is  no  reason  why  its  d^rees 
should  not  rank  as  high  as  those  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 
The  Royal  University  is,  I  believe,  fully  adequate  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  founded,  and  will  succeed  if  conducted 
on  strictly  educational  principles  and  kept  clear  of  politics  and 
religion.  But  1  confess  that  the  composition  of  its  Senate 
leads  me  to  entertain  some  misgivings  on  this  latter  point,  and 
the  list  of  rewards  which  it  proposed  to  bestow  looked  like  an 
attempt  to  bribe  young  men  to  go  there  for  their  d^rees 
rather  than  a  genuine  effort  to  reward  merit  where  merit  was 
shown.  A  lavish  and  indiscriminate  distribution  of  prizes  is 
one  of  the  most  effectual  methods  of  lowering  the  real  value  of 
university  distinctions,  and  the  Government  deserves  the 
thanks  of  friends  of  education  in  Ireland  for  declining  to  sanc- 
tion such  a  scheme. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  Royal  University  is  properly 
worked,  its  existence  will  prove  advantageous  even  to  the  rival 
University  of  Dublin.  The  heads  of  that  University  are  by  no 
means  above  the  teachings  of  experience,  and  if  it  is  once 
known  that  the  Royal  University  has  adopted  a  better  system 
of  examination,  the  Dublin  authorities  will  do  their  utmost  to 
bring  their  examinations  up  to  the  same  standard;  nor  can 
there  be  a  doubt  that  the  Dublin  staff  of  teachers  includes  men 
as  highly  qualified  to  examine  as  any  in  Ireland.  The  heads 
of  the  University  of  Dublin  will  moreover  endeavour  to  make 
the  most  of  the  advantage  which  it  possesses  as  a  teacUng 
university,  by  improving  its  methods  of  teaching ;  and  thus 
the  competition  between  the  two  Universities  is  likely  to  benefit 
both  departments  of  the  older  one.  But,  of  course,  for  this 
purpose  it  is  essential  that  the  rivalry  between  them  should  be 
confined  to  teaching  and  examining,  the  motive  held  out  to  the 
student  to  enter  one  or  the  other  being  superior  excellence, 
not  superior  money  advantages.  The  University  of  Dublin 
possesses  large  endowments.  If  challenged  to  a  contest  of 
bribery,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  not  decline  to  enter  into  it ; 
but  such  a  contest  would  be  fatal  to  the  interests  of  higher 
education  in  Ireland.  I  trust  that  the  Royal  University  will 
not  earn  a  reputation  for  itself  as  '  cheap  and  nasty,'  and  that 
students  will  not  be  led  to  conunence  by  entering  it  for  the 
sake  of  the  emoluments,  and  to  conclude  with  a  Dublin  degree 
for  the  sake  of  the  respectability.  I  may  add  that  I  do  not 
think  it  desirable  to  make  superior  education  too  cheap  and 
too  easily  attainable.  Educated  paupers  are  usually  rather  a 
dangerous  class ;  especially  in  a  country  where  agitators  and 
stump-orators  are  m  such  demand  as  in  Ireland.      Already 
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indeed  most  of  the  liberal  professions  exhibit  symptoms  of 
being  overstocked. 

1  have  not  hitherto  touched  on  the  Queen's  Colleges.  In 
these  colleges  the  professorial  system  is  adopted,  and  in  my 
opinion  that  system  possesses  decided  advantages  over  the 
tutorial,  except  in  the  leading  subjects  of  classics  and  mathe- 
matics, which  form  the  principal  items  in  the  Dublin  fellowship 
course.  There  is  hardly  a  Dublin  fellow  who  has  not  proved 
himself  fully  qualified  to  hold  a  professorship  in  one  or  other 
of  these  subjects,  and  latterly  there  has  been  some  intermixture 
of  professorial  work  in  other  departments.  Of  the  practical 
teaching  in  the  Queen's  Colleges  I  have  but  little  personal 
knowledge ;  but  speaking  generally  it  seems  to  me  tiiat  one 

f)rofes8or  of  mathematics  is  not  sufficient  for  a  large  college 
ike  Belfast,  and  that  though  Galway  is  a  smaller  college,  the 
present  arrangement  by  which  the  president  of  that  college 
fills  not  one  but  two  professorial  chairs,  is  singularly  anomalous. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  Ireland  two  gentlemenmore  highly 
qualified  to  occupy  their  respective  posts  than  the  Professor 
of  Mathematics  at  Belfast,  and  the  i^resident  of  the  Queen's 
College,  Galway ;  but  I  doubt  if  the  work  assigned  to  either 
of  them  ought  to  be  assigned  to  any  one  man,  and  I  think  the 
Dublin  system  under  which  duties  not  much  more  arduous  are 
divided  among  several  fellows,  sometimes  with  the  aid  of  a 
non-fellow  professor,  is  much  superior.  The  Catholic  Univer- 
sity has  two  Professors  of  Mathematics,  one  of  them  a  man  of 
the  very  highest  eminence,  while  it  will  probably  be  found  that 
the  number  of  students  in  that  department  is  smaller  than  even 
at  Galway.  But  institutions  like  the  Catholic  Univ^:sity» 
though  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  the  public,  and  probably 
not  over-supplied  with  funds,  are  often  conducted  on  less  parsi- 
monious principles  than  those  which  are  supported  by  the  State. 
Jobbery  in  the  selection  of  professors,  and  parsimony  in  the 
payment  of  them,  are  the  two  evils  that  have  to  be  guarded 
against  in  institutions  so  completely  under  Government  control 
as  the  Queen's  Colleges ;  and  both  these  causes  have  I  believe, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  prevented  the  superiority  of  the 
professorial  over  the  tutorial  system  from  being  established  by 
the  test  of  experience.  If  a  professor  is  appointed  not  because 
he  is  the  best  man,  but  because  he  is  the  friend  of  some 
influential  peer  or  member  of  Parliament,  or  because  his  ap- 
pointment is  expected  to  give  satisfaction  to  Churchmen,  or  to 
Presbyterians,  or  to  Boman  Catholics — to  Conservatives,  or 
to  Liberals — and  if  he  is  assigned  too  arduous  duties  and 
compelled  to  discharge  these  to  an  advanced  age,  because  no 
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adequate  retiring  pension  is  provided  for  him — ^it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  professorial  system  is  being  fairly  tested.  On  the  whole 
I  think  it  is  surprising  that  the  Qneen's  Colleges  hare  attained 
such  excellent  educational  results  as  they  undoubtedly  have 
done. 

In  conclusion,  I  look  forward  to  the  future  of  university 
education  in  Ireland  with  much  hope.  All  real  grievances  are, 
I  believe,  now  removed,  and  we  have  only  to  place  scholars 
instead  of  ecclesiastics  and  politicians  at  the  head  of  every 
department,  and  to  lessen  the  amount  of  Government  inteiv 
ference,  in  order  to  insure  success.  The  University  of  Dublin 
is  at  present  free  from  both  these  evils.  Its  heads  are  scholars, 
and  the  amount  of  Government  control  over  it  is  very  limited* 
The  Boyal  University  requires  a  change  in  the  same  direction, 
and  with  such  a  change  it  would,  I  beUeve,  prove  a  great  boon 
to  the  Irish  people.  There  is  room  for  both  institutions,  and 
their  rivalry  will,  I  trust,  always  be  of  a  friendly  character, 
and  will  prove  beneficial  rather  than  injurious  to  the  cause  of 
university  education  in  Ireland. 


A  very  valuable  Paper  was  also  read  by  the  Bev.  Professor 
M^'Devitt,  D.D.,^  of  All  Hallows  College,  on  the  '  System 
of  Higher  Education  best  adapted  to  Success  in  Life ; '  stating 
as  the  terms  of  his  problem — *  Given  from  the  i^e  of  nine- 
teen to  twenty-three  years  in  a  College  or  University,  what 
is  the  best  system  of  educating  a  young  man  to  fight  the 
battle  of  life  with  the  greatest  success? ' 

After  dwelling  on  the  necessity  of  liberal  culture  for  form- 
ing  and  disciplining  the  intellect  to  think  and  reason,  and  to 
discriminate  the  objects  of  truth  presented  to  it,  and  insisting 
upon  the  educational  value  of  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek 
pursued  on  a  more  liberal  plan  than  that  which  now  prevaila^ 
he  proceeded  to  quote  with  approval  from  the  report  of  Dr. 
Newman  for  the  session  of  1855-6,  when  he  made  '  the  School 
of  Medicine  a  substantial  part  of  the  university  which  he 
established  in  this  country '  as  follows :  '  The  number  of 
students  in  our  Medical  School  was  forty-three  last  year ;  in 
the  session  which  is  now  beginning  they  already  amount  to 
fifty- three.  At  present,  as  is  unavoidable,  they  almost  entirely 
belong  to  the  class  of  auditors  who  are  neither  subjects  of  the 
university,  nor  have  passed  the  examinations  in  the  Faculty 

*  This  Paper  has  been  printed  in  extmso  hy  M.  H.  Gill  and  Son,  50  Upp«r 
Sackrille  Street^  Dublin. 
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of  Philosophy  and  Letters.  There  will,  indeed,  be  always  a 
number  of  students  so  circumstanced,  nor  is  it  at  all  desirable  to 
shut  our  lecture-rooms  against  those  who,  without  a  university 
education,  will,  under  our  medical  professors,  have  the  benefit 
of  a  much  healthier  atmosphere  of  thought  than  is  to  be  found 
in  other  places.  But  this  being  fully  granted,  still  our  object 
obviously  is  something  more  than  this.  Our  object  is  to  form 
a  school  of  medical  practitioners,  who  will  not  merely  avail 
themselves  of  our  classes,  but  are  identified  with  Alma  Mater 
as  her  children  and  her  servants,  and  who  will  go  into  the 
wide  world  as  specimens  and  patterns  of  a  discipline  which  is  at 
once  Catholic  and  professional.' 

Dr.  M^Devitt  then  proceeded :  '  Thus  there  were  two 
classes  of  students  in  this  School  of  Medicine — those  who  were 
merely  auditors,  that  is,  who  attended  lectures  there,  without 
having  any  further  connection  with  the  university,  and,  while 
mere  auditors,  were  to  be  welcomed  to  the  lecture-rooms  of  the 
Medical  School,  on  the  grounds  that,  under  the  teiaching  of  its 
medical  professors,  they  will  be  living  in  a  much  healthier 
atmosphere  of  thought.  Yet  it  is  distinctly  set  forth  that  the 
direct  object  of  the  university  in  establishing  the  School  of 
Medicine  was  to  bring  as  many  as  possible  of  the  numerous 
class  of  medical  students  in  Dublin  under  the  immediate  influ- 
ence of  the  teaching  and  discipline  of  the  university. 

^  With  a  view  to  further  tlus  object,  the  Board,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  Dr.  Newman,  established  ten  burses  (^  60/. 
each,  to  be  held  by  such  medical  students  as  would  consent 
to  pass  two  years  in  tiie  School  of  Philosophy  and  Letters 
previously  to  their  entering  upon  their  professional  studies. 
But  what  was  the  result  ?  In  the  interval  of  seven  years — 
that  is,  from  1866-6  to  1862-3 — ^twenty-nine  students  only 
availed  themselves  of  these  burses,  which  makes  an  average  of 
five  for  each  session  I  One  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  this 
fg^l — ^that  where  there  were  so  many  medical  students,  so  few 
sought  to  avail  themselves  of  the  very  substantial  advantages 
held  out  to  them  by  this  scheme.  There  was  one  cause  for 
this  result,  the  operation  of  which  was  palmary.  The  ordinary 
term  of  a  medical  student's  course  in  Dublin  is  from  three  to 
four  years.  Now,  the  obligation  of  spending  two  years  in  arts 
previously  to  entcoring  on  the  studies  of  the  profession,  imposed 
for  the  best  of  reasons  by  Dr.  Newman,  would  make  the 
student's  term  of  medical  instruction  in  DubUn  from  five  to 
six,  instead  of  from  three  to  four  years. 

'  It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  parents  of  young 
men  coming  up  to  Dublin  to  study  medicine  are  naturally 
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anxious  that  their  bods  should  complete  their  couree  in  the 
shortest  time  possible,  and  the  young  men  themselves  are 
almost  all  intensely  eager  to  take  the  shortest  possible  cut,  both 
in  the  matter  of  time  and  study,  to  their  diploma.  Hence  the 
very  strong  attraction  of  a  burse  of  «50/.  a  year,  with  all  its 
educations  advantages,  failed  in  great  measure  to  induce 
medical  students  to  spend  two  years  in  the  School  of  Philo- 
sophy and  Letters  before  entering  on  the  special  studies  of  the 
profession. 

'  To  meet  this  failure  an  arrangement  was  made  some  time 
afterwards  by  which  medical  students  might,  while  pursuing 
their  medical  studies,  read  a  limited  course  of  philosophy  and 
letters,  entitling  them  to  the  university  prizes.  But  this  second 
effort  in  the  same  direction  met  with  little  success. 

'  The  total  number  of  medical  students  who  could  even 
be  bribed  to  season  their  medical  studies  with  a  modicum  of 
philosophy  and  letters,  in  the  six  years  from  1861-2  to  1866-7, 
was  fifty-two ! 

^  Now,  having  these  points  in  view,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  so  long  as  medical  students  get  their  diploma  without 
requiring  from  them  any  proof  of  scholarship,  they  cannot  be 
attracted  to  submit  their  mental  faculties  to  that  discipline 
which  will  enable  them  to  take  up  their  special  studies  and 
subsequent  practice  with    greater  success.      Dr.   Newman's 
inducements  attracted  twenty-nine  students  only,  and  after 
seven  years  they  collapsed.     The  wider  and  more  attractive 
plan  adopted  later  on  did  not  succeed  much  better.     And, 
mdeed,  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  medical  student  can  accom- 
plish his  professional  studies  unless  he  have  his  reasoning 
powers  previously  cultivated.     Take,  for  instance,  the  study 
of  the  nervous  system.     Why,  this  system  includes  the  most 
delicate  questions  about  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  brain,  the  nerve-current,  and  the  connection  of 
mental    operations    with    physical    processes.      Then,    there 
is  the  great  question  of  the  activity  of  our  system  founded 
on   the  law  of  pleasure  —  a  law   we  may  look  upon  as  in 
many    respects    the    foundation    and    the  mainstay  of    our 
bein^.    It  is  the  principle  of  self-conservation,  of  self-acting 
impulse  of  the  animal  system.     I  say  that  the  study  of  all  this 
intricate  system  and  other  matters  of  a  kindred  nature  de- 
mands a  highly  sharpened  intelligence.      And  it  gives  me 
peculiar  pleasure  to  note  here  the  opinion  of  the  distinguished 
educationist  who  happily  presides  over  this  department  of  our 
Congress.     Sir  Patrick  Keenan,  in  his  admirable  Report  on 
the  Educational  System  of  Malta,  suggests  reforms  in  the 
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laiiiveTBity  there,  and  among  them  one  in  reference  to  the  edu- 
cation of  medical  stadents.  At  page  60  he  says:  ''The 
Schools  of  Natural  Philosophy » Chemistry^  and  Natural  History^ 
in  iJl  their  branches,  should  be  exclusively  attached  to  the 
curriculum  of  arts;  and  it  should  be  made  obligatory  upon 
the  medical  students  to  attend  those  schools,  and  to  obtain 
certificates  of  proficiency  on  the  subjects  taught  in  them.  The 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  might,  as  I  have  already  sug- 
gested, be  required  to  take  up  medical  jurisprudence,  and  at 
the  lectures  on  the  latter  subject  the  attendance  of  the  medical 
students  should  also  be  made  obligatory."  Therefore,  this 
most  successful  reformer  in  the  various  branches  of  education 
would  make  it  obligatory  on  medical  students  to  obtain  certi- 
ficates of  proficiency  in  branches  of  liberal  knowledge  that 
would  place  the  medical  practitioner,  before  entering  on  his 
professional  studies,  or  during  them,  under  the  influence  of 
mental  discipline.' 

Dr.  M^Devitt  went  on  to  urge  that  this  'fair  share  of 
intellectual  awakening '  was  essential  in  every  walk  of  life ; 
and  that  '  even  higher  education  is  not  to  be  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  rich — it  is  not  as  some  pretend  a  blessing  to  the 
rich  and  a  curse  to  the  poor ; '  and  discussed  some  of  the  local 
reasons  which  had  made  the  attractions  offered  insufficient 
to  draw  a  large  number  of  medical  students  into  residence, 
and  concluded :  '  The  bare  system  of  examination  is,  without 
doubt,  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  success  of  higher  education  in 
this  country.  It  brings  the  mind  out  of  its  own  natural  and 
wholesome  atmosphere  into  the  unhealthy  air  of  a  hot-house, 
and  forces  its  faculties  into  a  growth  which,  as  soon  as  exposed 
to  the  sharp  winds  of  the  striving  world  abroad,  droops  and 
dies.  Then  many  matters,  the  most  important  that  can  occupy 
the  mind  of  thinking  man,  must  be  omitted  from  the  matter 
for  examination  in  a  common  university ;  and  this  is  decidedly 
a  loss,  so  far  as  the  absence  of  it  will  occasion  neglect  of  the 
study  of  these  subjects.  Thus  in  fixing  a  common  curriculum 
for  examination  in  history  and  morals,  peculiar  difficulties  will 
arise  from  the  op^iosite  views  of  men  of  different  religious  per- 
suasions, or  with  different  political  traditions.  But  in  this 
country  since  we  cannot  grow  flowers  in  the  open  air  at  all 
seasons,  we  must  have  them  forced  in  hot-houses ;  so  it  is  wise 
for  the  Catholic  Bishops,  worn  out  with  the  everlastingly 
deferred  removal  of  their  disabilities  in  this  matter,  to  accept, 
when  they  could  not  have  the  best,  the  second  best,  since  it  is 
not  opposed  to  any  Catholic  principle.  In  history  and  morals 
allowance  must  be  made  for  difference  of  views»  even  when 
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propounded  in  the  same  coUe^e^  and  in  the  case  of  fixing  a 
tcurricnlnm  for  the  examination  of  graduates  from  different 
colleges,  the  difficulty  can  he  met  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
more  irritating  points  omitted  altogether.  The  Senate  will,  I 
am  sure,  aim  only  at  furthering  true  education  by  making 
the  curriculum  as  wide  as  possible,  and  leaying  out  the  irritat- 
ing points  of  religious  differences  ;  and  the  examiners  will,  we 
are  hound  to  hope,  be  competent  men  who  know  how,  in  the 
selection  of  questions  and  the  judging  of  the  answers,  to  make 
fair  allowance  for  the  peculiar  views  and  different  religious 
opinions  of  the  candidates.  Then,  as  a  set-off  against  the 
defects  of  the  bare  system  of  examination,  this  Boyal  National 
University  will  have  the  advantage  of  showing  the  merits  of 
tiie  different  colleges,  and  excite  a  keen  com^ition  upwards. 
It  will  have  the  advantage  of  bringing  together,  on  a  common 
platform,  the  youth  of  the  best  blood  in  Ireland,  to  render  an 
account  of  their  university  course.  Thus  would  be  obtained 
what  many  most  ardently  desire — those  advantages  to  youth 
of  different  creeds  meeting  in  healthy  and  friendly  rivalry. 

*  This  second-best  and  imperfect  system  now  established  by 
the  Boyal  Irish  University,  to  be  successful  on  its  own  lines, 
needs  the  guiding  influence  of  the  brain  that  conceived  and 
framed  the  existing  measure  of  Irish  Intermediate  Education. 
Sir  Patrick  Keenan,  who  directs  our  proceedings  here  with 
such  learning  and  dignity,  was  the  man  who  secured  for  his 
country  that  most  beneficial  measure,  passed  for  Ireland  since 
emancipation.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  he  may 
be  able  to  apply  the  same  principles  to  a  common  National 
University  for  Ireland.  Let  the  affiliated  colleges  be  left  free 
to  teach  in  their  own  way^  and  be  paid  for  this  teaching,  pro- 
vided its  results  come  up  to  the  standard  of  secular  knowledge 
required  by  the  law.  Thus  the  evil  of  the  system  of  bare  exami- 
nations would  be  checked  to  some  extent  by  the  teaching  in 
the  aflSliated  colleges,  and  thus,  too,  the  State  would  not  be 
giving  to  the  Catholics  what  had  been  taken  from  the  Protes- 
tants of  the  country,  but  would  be  paying  Protestants,  Pres 
byterians,  and  Catholics  for  teaching  all  branches  of  secular 
knowledge.  The  nation  would  be  getting  what  belongs  to  the 
nation,  and  as  to  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  public  endow- 
ment should  go  to  Catholics,  the '  statesman  may  say  that  he 
regretted  they  were  Catholics:  he  would  prefer  they  were 
Protestants ;  but  seeing  they  were  Irishmen,  it  was  but  simple 
justice  they  should  have  a  proportion  of  what  was  due  to 
them  as  Irishmen.  In  the  dispensation  of  Providence  the  fer- 
tilising rain  is  made  to  fall  on  the  unjust  as  weU  as  on  the  just ; 
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so  it  would  be  wise  in  a  Goyemment  to  follow  the  rule  of  uni- 
yenal  Proyidenoe^  and  rain  down  its  blessings,  not  alone  upon 
the  fayonred  pale  of  seenlarisniy  but  also  on  that  yast  region 
bejondy  so  long  left  to  arid  barrenness.' 


DISCUSSION. 


The  Bey.  Ptofeaaor  Maha; ft  (Trinity  CoUetge,  Dublin)  confessed 
that  he  was  aomewhat  impatient  to  speak  on  the  subjeot  brought  for- 
ward, and  especially  concerning  Professor  Monok's  Paper,  for  he  thought 
it  contained  many  matters  which  required  an  answer.  Professor  Monck 
was  a  friend  of  his,  therefore,  he  thought,  he  was  entitled  to  deal  with 
him  with  some  seyerity.    The  first  point  made  by  the  Professor  was 
that  there  were  excellent  text-books  published  on  adl  subjects  of  learn- 
ing, and  that  there  was  no  reason  why  a  young  man  might  not  proyide 
himself  with  such;  and  when  he  had  r^  them  he  1^  done  more 
than  any  one  could  teach  him.    He  was  yery  much  surprised  to  hear 
this,  because  Professor  Monck  had  for  years  past  spent  his  time  as  a 
most  successful  coach  in  exposing  all  the  errors  of  some  of  the  best 
text-books  published.     If  they  put  a  good  text-book  into  the.hands  of 
a  stupid  boy  he  would  not  know  how  to  read  it.    To  such  a  boy  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  make  it  out;  it  had  to  be  explained  paragraph  by 
paragraph ;  wrong  notions  formed  had  to  be  set  aside,  and  the  teacher 
had  to  go  back  continually  to  see  whether  his  pupil  understood  the 
argument.     Looking  at  his  own  uniyersity,  indeed  any  uniyersity,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  stupid  boy  benefited  more  in  proportion  than 
the  cleyer  boy  by  the  training  he  received  in  such  institutions.     A 
deyer  boy  would  teach  himself  in  some  way  or  other  by  text-books,, 
but  the  stupid  boy,  whose  intellect  was  slow,  could  only  be  taught  by^ 
the  constant  infiltring  of  ideas,  and  university  opinions.     For  such  an- 
one  a  university  training,  a  university  atmosphere,  was  a  vastly  im- 
portant thing,  for  he  learnt  more  within  its  waUa  than  he  could  possibly 
have  acquired  fix>m  text-books.  Dr.  Stokes  was  one  of  his  (the  speaker's^ 
unofficial  teachers  whilst  in  Trinity  College  as  a  student,  and  he  owed 
much  to  him  for  the  opinions  with  which  he  was  the  means  of  imbuing 
him.    It  was  his  (the  Professor's)  boast  that  he  had  educated  and 
cared  for  a  gentleman  who  had  become  distinguished  in  the  world — ^he 
alluded  to  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde,  who  was  now  an  important  figure  in 
London  society.   Though  they  now  differed  on  many  important  points, 
and  though  there  was  much  to  blame  in  his  recent  poems,  if  he  had 
not  taken  the  greatest  pains  in  instructing  that  exceedingly  clever  man, 
whom  a  great  many  persons  admired  and  some  ridiculed,  he  would 
neyer  have  attained  to  his  celebrity ;  and  as  Mr,  Oscar  Wilde  was  the 
fiither  of  an  «98thetic  moyement,  so  he  (the  Pro&ssor)  thought  he  must 
ooxudder  himself  the  grandfitther  of  it.    Professor  Monck  said  that  the 
professorial  system  adopted  in  the  Queen's  Colleges  was  superior  to  the 
fellow-tutor  system,  mainly  adc^ted  in  Dublin ;  and  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  fellow-tutor  was  only  tested  in  one  or  two  leading  subjects, 
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after  which  he  was  set  to  lecture  and  examine  in  aubjeets  in  which  hia 
own  attainments  have  never  been  proved  in  any  way.  Any  one  who 
knew  anything  about  Trinity  Collie  was  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that 
they  had  not  a  strictly  tutorial  system ;  and  that  a  tutor  only  lectured 
on  subjects  which  he  thoroughly  understood.  He  remembered  when 
he  first  commenced  his  duties  as  a  tutor,  how,  not  feeling  thoroughly 
master  of  the  subject  assigned  to  him,  he  consulted  the  Provost,  and 
said  :  '  Sir,  I  do  not  understand  this  subject  sufficientiy,  kindly  select 
for  me  something  else.*  He  was  immediately  put  on  another  course, 
and  ever  since  he  had  lectured  on  those  subjects  in  which  he  had  been 
specially  trained.  With  r^ard  to  '  grinders '  and  private  *  coaches/ 
he  did  not  believe  they  were  of  more  worth  at  a  university  than  else- 
where. In  all  teaching  and  examining  systems  the  '  grinder '  was  re- 
quired, and  he  considered  the  fact  of  a  private  '  conch '  being  requited 
was  the  strongest  nrgument  in  favour  of  a  teaching  university.  What, 
he  would  like  to  know,  was  a  '  coach '  more  than  a  specially  paid 
person  to  do  special  work  P  He  would  as  long  as  he  lived  raise  his 
voice  against  the  vicious  principle  of  having  examining  bodies  which 
attempted  to  educate  people  by  written  papers.  He  Avould  now  pass 
on  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  other  two  Papers,  and  particularly  re- 
specting that  of  Mr.  Dawson,  with  most  of  which  he  thoroughly  agreed. 
He  thought  the  general  principle  put  forth  by  that  gentleman  was  sound, 
and  he  thought  most  of  them  had  always  held  it.  He  had  endeavoured 
to  impress  upon  Lord  Spencer,  when  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the 
importance  of  establishing  a  specially  endorsed  and  chartered  university 
for  those  who  could  not  agree  or  accept  the  other  universities,  and 
Lord  Spencer's  reply  was  that  it  could  not  be  proposed,  owing  to  the 
opposition  of  a  certain  party  in  English  politics.  It  was  said  that  the 
Royal  University  was  accepted  because  it  was  better  than  nothing. 
What,  he  would  like  to  know,  was  20,000^  to  the  Irish  nation  in  com- 
parison to  the  education  of  the  people  ?  He  was  proud  to  think  that 
Dr.  McDevitt  maintained  that  medical  students  should  be  trained  in 
arts  before  they  proceeded  to  take  their  diplomas.  In  Trinity  College 
they  insisted  upon  a  B.  A.  d^ree  before  a  medical  d^ree  was  obtained, 
and  he  hoped  that  it  was  the  direct  result  of  this  noble  system  that  the 
moral  character  of  the  medical  students  in  that  university  was  very 
different  from  that  pictured  by  Dr.  McDevitt.  He  had  been  thrown 
largely  in  contact  with  medical  students — and  the  number  attached  to 
that  college  was  very  large — and  he  must  say  that  there  were  no  set  of 
men  in  the  college  more  moral,  earnest,  or  devoted  to  their  work.  The 
question  of  time  was  a  great  dilBiculty,  and  if  parents  did  not  like  their 
sons  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  at  the  university,  all  he  could  say 
was  that  they  had  better  not  send  them  there  at  all,  but  direct  their 
attention  to  other  pursuits. 

The  Bev.  T.  A.  Finlat,  S.J.  (TuUamore),  said  that  as  it  seemed 
agreed  upon  that  Government  had  not  done  its  duty  by  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  in  the  matter  of  university  endowment,  the  shortcomings 
of  the  Government  might  now  be  left  for  correction  to  the  gentlemen 
who,  like  the  Lord  Mayor  elect,  had  engaged  to  take  the  question 
practically  in  hand.    Pending  the  conversion  of  Grovemment  to  a 
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better  mind,  it  wa9  the  duty  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  ninke  the 
most  of  the  position  in  which  recent  legislation  had  placed  them.  If 
this  legislation  did  not  do  much  for  them^  at  least  it  enabled  them  to 
do  something  for  themselves.  It  pat  university  honours  within  their 
reach,  and  rewarded  them,  though  not  over-Iiberally,  for  winning 
them.  Out  of  this  meagre  concession  a  good  deal  could  be  made.  At 
present  a  large  amount  of  teaching  energy  was  expended  in  preparing 
the  higher  boys  of  certain  Catholic  grammar-schools  for  the  d^rees 
of  the  London  University.  The  success  of  these  efforts  had  proved 
that  these  schools  CDuld  furnish  men  equal  to  the  requirements  of 
imiversity  teaching.  What  was  to  prevent  the  grouping  of  these 
Boattered  forces  round  some  centre  such  as  the  Catholic  University  ? 
Why  should  not  the  Catholic  teaching  bodies  be  encouraged  to  found 
uniTersity  collies  at  their  own  expense,  and  to  carry  them  on  at  their 
own  risk  ?  A  number  of  such  colleges  in  Dublin  could  be  made  to  form 
the  beginning  of  a  teaching  university  such  as  most  of  the  speakers 
had  desired.  And  if  the  Catholic  body  could  be  content  to  begin  modestly 
and  to  work  hard,  Goyernment  might  easily  be  brought  to  give  further 
help  to  those  who  could  thus  help  themselves,  and  we  might  look  forward 
hopeiully  to  a  definite  solution  of  the  university  difficulty  in  Ireland. 

Dr.  Abraham  (Dublin)  did  not  think  the  Section  had  before  them 
as  yet  the  central  point  round  which  their  controversies  ought  to  turn ; 
and,  accordingly,  following  a  very  eminent  example — that  of  Cicero— 
who  usually  made  the  interlocutors  in  his  disputations  settle  at  start- 
ing the  question  in  debate  and  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  use,  he 
thought  they  should  determine  in  the  first  instance,  what  is  the  primary 
and  essential  conception  of  a  University  at  all  ?  As  understood  by 
himself  and  by  his  fellow  -  Catholics,  a  university  is  a  corporation 
endowed  by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  and  of  educating 
the  youth  of  the  country  in  the  higher  liberal  studies,  and  of  certify- 
ing the  academic  youth,  so  instructed  and  so  disciplined,  to  have  been 
duly  and  adequately  taught,  trained,  and  formed.  The  term  '  examin- 
ing university  ^  had  come  into  accepted  use;  but  then  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  institutions  so  designated  did  not  examine  at  all.  They  com- 
mitted the  duty  of  examining  to  outsiders.  They  were  simply  Boards 
for  the  regulation  of  a  curtnculum  and  the  distribution  of  funds;  nor 
ooold  they  wilJi  greater  propriety  be  called  examining  universities  than 
an  insurance  company  could  be  called  an  examining  physician  because 
it  sent  the  party  desiring  insurance  to  its  medical  referee.  But  what- 
ever else  these  examining  universities,  that  neither  inrtructed  nor 
educated,  nor  even  examined  the  candidates  for  their  degrees,  might  be, 
they  were  not  what  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland  demanded,  and 
would  yet  have.  Their  claim  was  to  have  their  youth  trained  in 
the  higher  studies  by  an  instructing  body,  an  educating  body — 
by  a  body,  moreover,  disposing  of  adequate  endowment  from  the 
State;  first,  because  it  is  their  right,  and  secondly,  because  inde- 
pendent universities,  such  as  those  of  Louvain  and  Brussels,  have 
never  been  thought  of  in  this  country  by  any  one.  Now  had  it 
ever  occurred  to  them  to  inquire,  how  far  had  the  State  pro- 
Tided  for  Ireland  anytliing  tliat  could  be  called  a  National  Uuiver- 
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sitj  7  The  Episcopal  Protestant  minoritj,  who  ooonted  by  the  thoa- 
eand,  have  had  their  own  university  after  their  own  heart  lavishly 
endowed  and  splendidly  officered ;  the  other  Protestant  minorities^ 
from  those  counting  by  the  thousand  down  to  those  whose  element  in 
the  population  is  represented  by  the  minutest  decimal,  have  in  the 
Queen's  Colleges  what  meets  their  needs  and  wishes;  while  the 
Catholics,  who  form  the  millions  of  the  population,  have  had  their 
position  and  requirements  ignored.  The  whole  course  of  l^gisladaa  in 
Ireland,  whether  administered  by  the  Parliaments  o£  the  Pale  in 
Eolkenny  and  Drogheda,  or  by  the  Irish  Parliament  so  called  in 
Dublin,  or  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  since  1800,  had  until  recendj 
been  to  take  such  admirable  care  of  the  rights  of  the  minority  as  to 
leave  no  rights,  or  next  to  none,  for  the  majority.  6o  is  it  even  now 
as  regards  the  matter  upon  which  he  had  ventured  to  address  the 
Section.  The  Protestant  Episcopalians  had  all  they  wanted  or  could 
ever  want  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  as  notwithstanding  its  formal 
and  technical  secularation  no  one  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  it 
would  be  less  Protestant  than  now.  The  other  non«Catholics  had  all 
they  could  wish  in  the  Queen's  Colleges,  because  equally  little  was  the 
time  anticipated  when  those  institutions  would  become  more  Catholic. 
The  speaker  had  in  his^  young  days  entered  Trinity  College  of  his  own 
accord,  at  man's  estate  iaccoun  table  to  no  one,  and  responsible  for  no  one 
but  himself.  The  question  was  something  very  different,  however,  for 
a  parent  who  had  to  face  the  responsibility  of  sending  his  son  to 
encounter  risks  which  in  his  own  case  he  had  either  not  suspected  or 
been  prepared  to  brave.  The  scruples  of  such  a  parent  may  or  may 
not  be  excessive ;  but  he  is  within  his  right  when  he  claims  respect 
for  them ;  and  when  they  are  the  scruples  of  a  nation  they  must  in 
the  long  run  compel  respect.  It  was  by  a  curious  irony — he-  mi^t 
almost  say  Nemesis —  of  fate  that  the  Imperial  Parliament,  in  its 
desire  to  minimise  any  extorted  concession  to  the  Catholic  laity,  had 
through  the  conjoint  efiEect  of  the  Maynooth  and  of  the  Boyal  Uniyer- 
sity  Act,  created  in  Maynooth  College  the  type  almost,  and  abstract 
of  a  clerical  university-^a  university  purely  and  exclusively  clerical — 
where  in  their  own  halls,  upon  their  own  freehold,  following  the  daily 
lectures  of  their  own  professors,  accepting  simply  the  curricutum  of 
the  Royal  University,  with  the  examinations  brought  home  to  their 
own  doors,  and  without  so  much  as  passing  the  Collie  gates,  the  can- 
didates for  the  Irish  priesthood  will  qualify  for  their  universify  degree 
at  the  charge  of  the  State.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  Catholics 
would  rest  satisfied  with  anything  for  themselves  short  of  what  had 
been  effected  by  Parliament,  however  unintentionally  or  ungracioualyy 
for  the  Catholic  clergy.  On  no  other  terms  could  the  university  ques- 
tion be  settled  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  J.  W.  JoTKT  (Dublin)  said  there  had  been  many  broad  questions 
opened  up  by  the  Papers  which  had  been  read,  on  which  he  hoped  tiie 
discussion  would  be  profitable.  They  must  examine  the  question  apart 
from  prejudice,  and  see  what  was  involved  in  it,  a  question  which 
always  seemed  to  slumber  and  always  to  awaken  afiresh.  Every  §aaa 
of  university  education  had  been  tried  in  Ireland,  and  not  one  of  thom 
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seemed  to  give  universai  satis&ction.  Now  the  Papers  read  had 
divided  themselves  into  manj  heads,  of  which  the  most  important  was 
the  question  of  a  promise  of  a  Roman  Catholic  University  for  Ireland. 
With  r^ard  to  the  advantages  of  teaching  and  examining,  Professor 
Maha£^  had  said  sufficient,  and  he  thought  thej  would  all  agree  with 
him  that  a  teaching  imiversity  was  preferable  to  an  examining  university, 
and  that  the  Koyal  University  in  that  form  was  a  very  questionable 
boon.  In  discussing  the  kind  of  universi^  education  for  Cadiolics,  they 
found  themselves  on  very  delicate  ground,  and  sometimes  the  expres- 
sion of  an  individual  was  taken  to  mean  exactly  opposite  to  that  which 
he  meant  to  convey.  He  (Mr.  Joynt)  desired  to  discuss  the  matter  in 
a  &ir  and  impartial  spirit,  and  to  support  that  which  was  likely  to 
benefit  Ireland,  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike.  Mr.  Dawson,  in  the 
opening  Paper,  had  sounded  no  uncertain  note  with  regard  to  his  views 
and  those  of  his  party  on  the  question,  and  said  that  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity had  been  merely  accepted  on  the  score  of  expediency,  they  being 
unable  in  the  meantime  to  obtain  a  Catholic  University.  Whether  the 
Royal  University  Mras  good  or  bad,  he  (Mr.  Joynt)  maintained  the 
Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  had  stultified  themselves  in  asking  anything 
more  from  the  Government.  It  was  his  view  that  the  Catholics  had, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  placed  themselves  in  the  position  of  being 
satisfied  whether  they  are  or  not.  Why  did  they  accept  the  Royal 
University  ?  Mr.  Dawson  had  said  they  had  got  tired  and  would  not 
ask  for  anything  more.  He  said  that  was  not  a  sufiicient  cause  for  any 
religious  body  professing  themselves  content  with  an  institution.  The 
Ca^olics  of  Ireland  did  not,  he  thought,  labour  under  the  disadvantages 
to-day  that  they  complained  of.  Trinity  College  had  thrown  open  its 
gates  to  them,  and  they  had  refused  to  enter.  But  the  hostility  which 
was  felt  against  Trinity  College  by  the  Roman  Catholics  was  begotten 
in  the  days  of  Protestant  ascendency,  and  would  take  a  considerable 
time  before  it  could  be  eradicated.  There  was  now,  however,  no  Pro- 
testant ascendency ;  every  disability  under  which  Catholics  and  Dis- 
senters  laboured  had  been  swept  away,  and  as  many  privileges  and  as 
great  advantages  could  be  derived  by  Roman  Catholics  as  by  Protes- 
tants, and  they  ought  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when,  in  the  gradual 
course  of  events,  even  the  prejudices  now  existing  against  Trinity  College 
would  die  out  of  men's  mind.  It  was  not  the  business  of  the  University 
to  teach  theology  at  all.  If  they  wanted  religion  let  them  go  to  their 
respective  priests  or  ministers.  He  could  not  conceive  that  any  Catholic 
youth  of  intelligent  mind  could  have  his  religion  endangered  by  enter- 
ing into  contact  with  students  of  other  denominations  engaged  in 
mutual  study.  It  should  not  be  said  that  because  universities  did  not 
teach  religion  they  were  hostile  to  it.  There  were  a  great  number  of 
Roman  Catholics  at  present  on  the  books  of  Trinity  Collie,  and  they 
were  increasing  in  number ;  and  he  thought  the  Catholics  who  went  to 
the  College  were  as  well  fitted  for  the  battle  of  life  as  if  they  were 
educated  exclusively  in  one  of  their  own  collies.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  the  prejudice  which  did  exist  would  vanish  away.  He  spoke  as  a 
member  of  Trini^  CoUege  and  as  a  member  of  the  Irish  Churoh,  when 
he  said  that  there  was  no  desire  to  deprive  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
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privileges  employed  by  others,  but  what  he  did  eay  was  that  it  was  not 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  maintain  a  miiveraity  specially  set  apart  for 
Catholics  when  there  was  one  already  of  which  they  could  avail  them- 
selves, without  sacrificing  a  single  principle.  He  had  as  much  sympathy 
with  Catholics  as  those  who  professed  his  own  religion,  bnt  he  did  think 
it  was  injuring  a  university  in  introducing  principles  which  were 
foreign  to  it.  Some  of  his  dearest  friends  were  Boman  Catholics^  and 
he  believed  they  were  as  well  fitted  for  the  duties  of  life  as  any,  and 
perhaps  better,  because  they  benefited  by  those  from  whom  they 
differed ;  their  minds  were  enlarged  by  intercourse  and  by  the  social 
and  other  beneficial  infiuenoes  of  a  great  university. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy  (Catholic  University,  Dublin)  said  he  had 
no  fault  to  find  with  the  tone  of  the  last  speaker's  observations  in  refer- 
ence to  the  very  delicate  and  difiicult  phase  of  the  question  upon 
which  they  had  entered,  although  he  thought  he  had  fallen  into  error 
on  some  points.     He  claimed  for  the  Cadiolics  of  Ireland  the  right  to 
judge  for  themselves  what  their  conscientious  convictions  were,  and  to 
have  those  convictions  respected.     He  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Joynt 
that  the  Legislature  had  recognised  this  right,  and  the  Act  passed  two 
years  ago  was  a  public  admission  of  it.     There  were  two  very  import- 
ant principles  recognised — first,  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  had  a 
just  right  to  a  share  iti  public  endowments  for  university  education ; 
and  secondly,  that  they  had  a  right  to  their  oonscieatious  convictions, 
even  though  those  convictions  might  appear  unreasonable  to  a  lai^ 
body  of  their  fellow-countrymen.     The  Papers  which  had  been  read 
that  day  opened  up  the  whole  question  of  imiversity  education  in 
Ireland.     It  was  impossible  to  consider  this  question  apart  from  its 
religious  aspect ;  he  would  deal  with  it  in  the  few  remarks  he  had  to 
make  from  a  Catholic  point  of  view.     He  must  honestly  say  at  the 
outset  that  he  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  Act  of  Parliament  by 
which  the  Hoyal  University  had  been  established;  and  principally 
upon  the  grounds  put  forward  by  Mr.  Mahaffy.     His  idea  of  a  univer- 
sity was  a  body  of  illustrious  scholars,  round  whom  were  gathered 
together  the  youth  of  the  country  who  came  from  far  and  near  to 
leam  knowledge  and  wisdom  from  the  mouth  of  the  living  teacher. 
That  which  was  the  primary  conception  of  a  university  was  wanting 
in  the  recently  established  Royal  University  of  Ireland.     In  saying 
this  he  represented,  he  thought,  not  only  the  opinion  of  the  Catholic 
body,  but  the  opinion  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  of  the  Queen's 
University.     He  was  convinced,  too,  that  the  leading  members  of  the 
Government  who  passed  this  Act,  and  the  leading  members  of  the 
Opposition  that  gave  it  their  assent,  looked  on  a  mere  examining  Board 
as  a  very  poor  substitute  for  a  university.     If  this  were  so,  it  was 
natural  to  ask  why  did  not  they  obtain  a  university  such  as  they 
wanted,  and  such  as  all  would  approve  ?     That  brought  him  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  political  aspect  of  the  question.     But  without  trenching  on 
politics,  he  thought  he  might  say  they  had  not  got  it  on  aooounc  of  the 
political  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way.  He  should  be  sorry  to  acoept 
the  view  put  forward  by  the  Lord  Mayor  elect,  that  it  was  owing  to 
'  blind  and  wanton  resistance  to  the  national  will.*    He  would  much 
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rather  believe  that  the  able  and  learned  men  who  carried  the  Act 
through  Parliament  would  more  williugly  have  brought  into  existence 
a  university  conformable  to  their  own  conceptions  of  what  a  university 
should  be.  That  they  did  not  do  so  was  due  simply  to  a  want  of 
moral  courage  to  face  the  difficulty.  The  new  university  was  only  a 
political  makeshift,  intended  to  postpone  to  a  more  convenient  time  the 
question  which  they  were  afraid  to  deal  with  now  in  a  thorough  and 
statesmanlike  manner.  It  might  be  asked  why  the  Catholics  had 
accepted  the  Royal  University  if  it  was  so  unsatisfactory,  and  why  in 
particular  he  (Dr.  Molloy),  who  stood  up  there  to  argue  against  it, 
had  accepted  a  place  on  the  Senate,  and  was  taking  an  active  part  in  its 
administration.  He  would  answer  at  once  that  he  did  so  because  the 
new  university,  bad  as  it  was,  was  a  great  deal  better  than  nothing. 
The  door  which  had  long  been  practically  closed  to  Catholics  was  partly 
opened  to  them  under  this  Act.  There  was  no  prospect  of  anything 
better  in  the  immediate  future,  and  they  accepted  what  they  b^eved 
to  be  a  very  imperfect  measure  rather  than  remain  for  an  indefinite 
period  shut  out  from  all  share  in  university  education. 

Professor  Kichet,  Q.C,  LL.D.  (Trinity  College,  Dublin),  said  the 
question  as  discussed  up  to  the  present  appeared  to  him  rather  unfor- 
tunately to  have  drifted  into  a  political  question.  He  considered  in  a 
society  such  as  theirs,  which  met  to  discuss  general,  and  not  political, 
matters,  this  should  not  have  occurred.  What  they  should  discuss  was 
rather  what  a  university  shoxdd  be,  than  the  question  what  form  of 
teaching  would  sooner  or  later  be  established  in  Ireland.  He  confessed 
that  they  wasted  much  valuable  time  in  restricting  the  question  to 
Ireland,  because  what  would  be  done  in  Ireland  had  very  little  con- 
nection with  the  merits  of  the  system ;  it  would  depend  upon  political 
influences  pressing  a  Ministry  at  some  decisive  moment  or  in  the  crisia 
of  a  defeat.  He  woidd,  however,  offer  a  few  general  observations, 
which  were  applicable  to  every  univend^,  and  in  doing  so  he  woidd 
neither  follow  the  atguments  of  Mr.  Joynt  nor  Mr.  Abraham.  He 
might,  however,  say  that  the  diversity  of  opinion  he  had  heard  that 
day,  and  the  zeal  with  which  that  opinion  was  asserted  and  maintained, 
and  the  eactremely  contradictory  nature  of  the  speeches,  reminded  him 
of  a  passage  whidi  declared  that  the  vital  existence,  the  health  and  the 
future  development  of  every  free  and  constitutional  country,  depended 
upon  perpetual  change,  continued  reform,  and  unceasing  contradiction^ 
He  confused  that  in  the  matter  of  university  education  he  was  an 
absolute  secularist.  One  phase  of  universities  had  been  altogether 
ignored  by  the  preceding  speakers — that  was  a  class  of  universitieB 
which  taught,  but  had  no  examinations.  They  had  the  university 
which  taught  and  examined,  they  had  the  university  which  did  nothing 
but  examine,  and  they  had,  under  the  head  of  teaching  and  non- 
examining,  got  the  whole  great  system  of  German  tmiversities.  What 
were  &e  benefits  derived  horn  university  education  ?  They  were  not 
confined  to  the  answering  of  a  certain  number  of  questions  printed  on 
paper.  A  man  educated  in  a  university  acquired  a  great  deal  more 
than  dry  fiicts.  The  man  was  improved  by  contact  with  men  older 
and  wiser  than  himself.    His  mind  was  polished  and  refined  by  die 
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example  of  his  teacher,  and  he  learned  in  the  conflict  of  opinion  and 
aigument  with  his  fellow-pupils,  while  the  social  ioHaences  brought  to 
bear  were  simply  incalculable.  Let  them  contrast  the  young  man 
educated  in  a  university  with  the  young  man  brought  up  in  his  &th6r*8 
house  in  a  remote  village  in  the  backward  part  of  the  country.  He 
was  fostered  in  the  prejudices  of  a  second-class  clique,  and  taught  to 
believe  himself  a  genius.  K  he  came  up  to  Dublin  and  passed  an 
examination )  the  opinions  formed  with  regard  to  his  superior  wisdom 
and  wonderful  learning  were  simply  confirmed  and  stereotyped  for 
life.  If  be  were  beaten  in  his  examination  every  one  thought  the 
whole  aystem  under  which  he  had  been  examined  was  un&ir  and  un- 
just. The  two  systems  of  teaching  and  examining  universities  might 
be  said  to  be  represented  in  Europe  by  the  French  and  German.  In 
France  there  was  more  examining  than  teaching.  And  what  was  the 
result?  Why,  education  was  diminishing  in  quality,  whereas  in 
Germany,  where  the  system  was  different,  where  each  person  passed  a 
preliminary  examination  before  obtaining  admission  into  a  uniyendty 
at  all,  but  not  a  university  examination,  education  was  eveiy  year 
rising  more  and  more  in  tone  and  character.  He  would  now  direct 
their  attention  to  the  question  of  denominational  and  undenominational 
universities.  What  was  the  meaning  of  religious  scruples  in  this 
question  ?  First,  there  was  an  objection  on  the  part  of  some  people  that 
their  young  men  would  have  their  morals  spoilt  and  their  faith  ruined 
if  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  to  twenty-two  they  mingled  with  young 
men  of  an  opposite  form  of  belief.  Well,  now,  he  would  simply 
appeal  to  the  gentleman  who  had  spoken  before  him  (Mr.  Abraham), 
who  waa  an  admirable  example  to  the  negative  of  this  proposttion. 
Mr.  Abraham  had  been  a  collie  colleague  of  his  for  four  years  in 
IVinity  College,  and  he  would  quote  him  as  an  illustration  of  die  fact 
that  neither  his  faith  nor  morals  were  injured  by  the  training  there. 
If  people  were  so  sensitive  on  such  points  it  was  impossible  that  they 
oould  be  l^slated  for.  What  the  other  party  simply  wanted  wto 
that  the  secular  education  they  received  should  be  permeated  tfaroqgk- 
out  with  the  dogmas  both  of  their  particular  Church  and  creed.  la 
other  words,  the  governors  of  denominational  educational  establish- 
ments must  be,  not  the  test  teachers  in  education,  but  men  of  a  par- 
ticular religion.  Men  so  put  in  power  because  they  belonged  to  a 
particular  religion,  would  naturally  conceive  that  religion  was  of  mta^ 
importance  than  anything  else,  and  consequently  they  would  pay 
greater  attention  to  it.  Now,  he  should  be  sorry  to  send  a  son  of  hia 
to  a  school  governed  by  a  bishop  of  his  own  church,  because  he  thought 
as  such  he  would  be  perfectly  incapable  of  providing  education.  His 
idea  of  a  university  was  a  great  teaching  institution  like  the  inatito- 
tions  of  the  middle  ages,  where  students  were  not  taught  by  cramming 
for  examinations,  but  where  it  was  held  out  that  the  object  of  leaming 
was,  for  its  own  sake,  that  every  one  was  left  to  his  inclination  for 
teaching  and  learning  with  the  interference  of  no  third  party  whatso- 
ever. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  HAueHTON  (Trinity  College,  Dublin)  said  the  qpeech 
to  which  they  had  just  listened  had  demonstrated  what  was  known  aa 
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Hanghton's  theoram — ^tliat  the  most  bigoted  and  moat  sectarian  of  all 
sects  were  the  secalariats  themselves.  Did  they  suppose  he  wished  his 
children,  and  those  in  whom  he  was  interested,  brought  up  to  a  nega- 
tive  creed,  an  absence  of  all  knowledge  ?  Never.  A  few  weeks  ago  a 
servant  of  a  friend  of  his  said,  ^  Sir,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,  but 
I  will  ask  you  because  I  believe  you  are  a  good  man.  Would  I  be 
doing  wrong  if  I  taught  my  master's  children  the  Lord^s  Prayer?  '  He 
replied  that  she  would  do  right.  He  would  not  discuss  the  fate  of 
Lord  Belmore's  Divinity  School  Bill,  and  the  attempt  to  drive  theology 
out  of  Trinity  Collie,  but  he  was  proud  to  say  that  there  was  an 
overwhelming  opinion  in  favour  of  religious  denominational  education. 
Mr.  Hichey  bad  said  that  colleges  should  not  be  under  the  control  of 
bishops  or  eodesiasticB,  and  he  had  referred  to  the  universities  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  DnUin*  Who  had  brought  theology  into 
prominence  as  a  study,  and  had  raised  the  teaching  of  physiology  in 
Dublin  University  to  a  higher  position  than  it  occupied  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  but  the  Clerical  Board  ?  He  really  thought  that  this  ques- 
tion  of  denominational  and  undenominational  education  was  such  a 
very  hot  question  that  he  would  content  himself  with  contributing  the 
quota  that  he  had  already  given  tlie  question. 

Mr.  Albebt  W.  Quill  (Dublin)  thought  such  a  Society  as  theirs 
flihould  diflcnas  sdentilic  questioDSi,  and  not  enter  into  the  arena  of 
politics ;  moreover,  that  in  discussing  any  question  they  should  do  so 
calmly  and  properly.  As  to  the  point  of  lecturing  and  educational  boards, 
the  author  of  one  of  the  Papers  to  which  they  had  listened  had  spoken, 
of  them  as  mere  cramming  institutions.  HIb  (Mr.  Quill)  thought  a  good 
lecturer  was  a  rara  avis.  Lectures  were  only  calculated  to  develop 
originality  when  succeeded  by  an  examination,  which,,  to  pass  satisiac* 
tonly,  a  student:  had  to  prepare  himself  for.  His  experience  of  lec- 
tures waa  that  about  two  students  followed' a  lecturer,  whilst  the  other 
ra«mben  of  the  class  paid  no  attention  to  him  at  all.  Regarding  the 
French  and  German  systems,  he  thought  those  of  England  immeasur- 
ably superior.  In  France  he  found  the  educational  standard  exceedingly 
low ;  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  higher  knowledge  of  the  classics^ 
but  in  mathematics  they  helda  high  position. 

Professor  Kavanaoh  (Catholic  University,  Dublin)  said  he  had 
heard  with  deep  interest  the  important  Papers  read  that  morning,  and 
he  was  extremely  glad  that  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  discussion — the 
really  warm  part— that  the  real  question  had  at  last  come  out,  viz. 
mixed  or  denominational  teaching.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  argpie 
the  matter  at  any  great  length,  il'  at  all,  because  he  felt  sure  there  were 
others  who  were  ready  to  contribute  to  the  Section  fiir  more  valuable 
information  than  he  could- lay  before  them.  The  question  raised  there 
by  Mr.  Joynt,  Mr.  Richey,  and  others,  as  to  the  grievances  of  Catholics, 
were  put  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  grievances 
were  only  felt  by  a  few,  whereas  he  could  prove  on  the  highest  official 
testimony  that  the  injustice  was  felt  by  a  large  number.  He  ventured 
to  say  that  in  no  country  in  Europe,  in  no  country  of  equal  population, 
was  &ere  less  united  education  than  in  Ireland,  and  he  boldly  challenged 
this  assertion.  Started  as  a  mixed  system  it  had  now  become  denomina- 
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tional.  They  had  had,  and  not  without  reason,  thia  question  presented 
piecemeal.  A  committee  had  been  called  together,  and  they  had 
primary  education,  and  then  intermediate  education.  Both  were  dis- 
cussed, and  intermediate  education  was  stated  to  be  part  of  uniyersi^ 
education,  and  the  schools  were  taken  over  by  the  Grovemment  aa 
denominational.  There  were  a  million  children  in  the  National  schooLs, 
and  95  per  cent,  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  never  saw  the  face  of  a 
Protestant  teacher.  Primary  education  was  denominational,  inter- 
mediate education  was  denominational.  Were  Catholics  suddenly  to 
turn  and  express  an  earnest  desire  to  be  taught  by  Protestants  ?  He 
thought  not,  and  it  was  upon  this  score  that  their  grievance  hinged. 
Those  who  had  essayed  to  debate  this  question  that  day  had  never  told 
them  of  the  sad  history  of  the  last  800  years.  Let  the  Protestants  keep 
their  endowments  if  they  liked,  they  got  them  from  the  Catholics  in  the 
first  instance.  But  the  English  people  were  becoming  more  generous 
towards  them,  and  despite  of  this  they  were  determined  to  abide  by 
their  desire  to  have  Catholic  education  for  Catholics,  one  of  the  poorest 
set  of  people  throughout  the  world  who  had  gone  through  various 
vicissitudes.  Despite  this,  however,  they  had  raised  out  of  their  own 
products  6,600^.  to  maintain  a  struggling  university. 

Professor  Hennessy,  F.R.S.  (Royal  College  of  Science^^Dublin),  was 
delighted  to  find  that  the  teaching  principle  had  been  recognised,  and 
the  examining  system  condemned.  He  felt  sure  that  during  the  past 
session  of  Parliament  this  educational  grievance  would  have  received 
attention  had  not  the  Land  Question  occupied  so  much  time,  and  when- 
ever it  was  brought  forward  he  was  sure  the  people  of  Lreland  would 
not  be  slow  to  condemn  a  system  which  had  proved  a  failure  elsewhere. 
Touching  denominational  and  undenominational  education,  he  main- 
tained that  both  Protestants  and  Catholics  shoidd  be  treated  precisely 
alike,  both  should  receive  the  same  advantages.  The  Catholics  had 
not  been  fairly  treated  in  Ireland,  and  he  failed  to  see  why  they  should 
not  be  granted  a  similar  universi^  to  that  of  Trinity.  He  did  not 
know  how  it  was  that  by  the  Act  of  Emancipation  of  1829  the  Catholics 
were  admitted  to  the  Cabinet  of  the  Sovereign,  they  were  by  the  ssme 
Act  deliberately  excluded  from  holding  any  position  in  a  university. 
There  was  a  clause  setting  forth  distinctly  and  emphatically  that  they 
should  be  so  excluded.  This  was  the  true  reason  why  the  Catholics 
had  been  discontented  with  their  positicxi.  For  300  years  the  only 
university  coll^  existing  in  Ireland  had  been  Trinity.  It  was  one 
which  had  imparted  instruction  to  a  large  number  of  persons  who  had 
made  their  mark  in  the  world,  and  why  should  they  not  try  the  experi- 
ment by  giving  a  similar  college  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  governed  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  and  leaving  the  responsibility  of  its  manage- 
ment on  those  directly  engaged  in  its  educational  work,  as  in  Trinity 
College  ?  Let  them  try  thia  for  another  800  years,  and  if  it  should  not 
prove  equally  fruitful  as  the  other,  he  should  say  that  the  Catholics 
would  not  deserve  that  which  had  been  given  them.  The  movement 
should  be  properly  managed  and  brought  forward,  and  if  this  were 
done  he  could  not  see  how  a  British  statesman  professing  equality 
between  English  and  Irish  ^UJce  could  refuse  such  a  demand. 
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Mr.  J.  Howard  Pentland  (Dublin)  thought  that  the  diacusaion 
had  wasted  much  valuable  time  on  the  side  issues  of  university  endow- 
ment and  local  administration.  A  Paper  on  universitj  education  should 
deal  with  university  education  as  well  as  the  best  means  of  promoting 
it,  and  there  was  room,  not  in  Irish  universities  alone,  for  vast  improve- 
ments in  the  curricula.  Such  an  idea  as  the  mutual  dependence  of 
knowledge  and  the  possibility  of  suiting  university  method  thereto,  was 
far  from  the  Conservative  minds  of  B^ds.  He  had  hoped  to  be  able 
to  discuss  this  matter  in  detail,  but  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  fact 
that  two  Papers  had  still  to  be  read  and  discussed  was  a  sufficient 
deterrent  from  any  further  observations,  especially  as  Sir  Patrick 
Keenan  had  expressed  a  hope  that  the  remaining  speakers  should 
exercise  as  much  self-denial  as  was  possible. 

Mr.  Dawson,  M.P.,  in  reply,  expressed  the  pleasure  that  it  had 
afforded  him  to  find  that  his  courage  in  dealing  with  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  university  education  had  been  in  some  manner  rewarded.  He 
confessed  that,  engaged  an  he  was  in  business,  he  had  approached  the 
subject  with  some  diffidence,' for  he  knew  full  well  that  there  were  in 
it  issues  which  would  draw  forth  an  animated  discussion.  Professor 
Richey  and  he  were  at  one  on  many  points.  The  Paper  he  had  not 
read  as  a  Catholic ;  he  had  not  read  it  in  the  cause  of  religion,  but  in 
the  cause  of  true  culture.  He  denied  ever  having  used,  in  the  course 
of  his  Paper,  the  word  ^  denominationalism.*  Professsr  Kichey  had 
introduced  the  term,  and  had  spoken  of  the  system.  History  had  been 
written,  physical  sciences  developed,  and  the  classics  preserved  under  the 
guidance  of  the  monks.  Who  invented  physical  science  but  Roger 
Bacon?  Did  Professor  Richey  say  he  had  never  heard  of  Father  Callum, 
of  Maynooth  ?  He  could  hear  uneducated  men  make  &lse  statements, 
but  he  could  not  listen  to,  and  pass  unchallenged,  such  statements  as 
had  been  made  by  some  of  the  speakers  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
discussion.  The  undenominational  system  was  barren  and  unproduc- 
tive; it  would  cut  out  culture  in  this  country.  He  was  much  sur- 
prised to  hear  Mr.  Joynt,  the  young  and  bright  spokesman  of  that 
academic  college,  preach  the  doctrine  that,  because  the  Catholic  Bishops 
had  favoured  the  acceptance  of  certain  concessions,  all  Catholics  should 
accept  them  without  debate.  He  failed  to  see  why  they  should  not,  if 
they  thought  proper,  pronounce  against  them.  CathoUc  teaching  had 
never  instructed  him  to  refrain  from  taking  part  in  debatable  matters, 
and,  this  being  the  case,  he  would  have  his  say,  and  he  knew  in  saying 
what  he  had  already  said  he  would  obtain  their  indulgence.  It  had 
been  alleged  by  Mr.  Joynt  that  he  agreed  with  the  decision  of  the 
Bishops.  He  distinctly  disagreed  with  them;  he  deplored  the  step 
they  had  taken ;  he  wished  they  had  never  accepted  the  university.  Mr. 
Joynt  had  certainly  misunderstood  him.  But  he  said  this :  that  naving 
accepted  it,  they  must  make  the  best  of  the  position,  and  try  and  miti- 
gate the  evils  which  did  exist. 

Professor  Monck,  in  reply,  said  that  he  had  never  maintained 
that  an  examining  university  was  better  than  a  teaching  univer- 
sity, or  even  that  it  was  quite  so  good.  His  contention  was  merely 
that  the  difference  between  their  fimctions  was  very  small,  and  that 
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mritb  improved  text-books  it  could  be  further  diminished.  He  un- 
doubtedly had  occasion  in  his  lectures  to  correct  the  errors  of  some 
of  the  college  text-books,  including  one  by  the  distinguished  Professor 
who  had  advocated  the  claims  of  teaching  universities.  But  text- 
books differed  from  each  other  as  much  as  lectures  did,  and  he  knew  of 
some  text-books  which  were  as  clear  and  as  lucid  as  any  lecture  he  had 
ever  listened  to.  And  a  good  examining  university  would  soon  lead 
to  the  production  of  good  text-books  where  they  were  at  present  want- 
ing. Perhaps,  too,  if  he  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  lectures  which 
were  delivered  in  that  university  on  the  subjects  with  which  he  was 
best  acquainted,  he  would  desire  to  correct  the  lecturers  as  frequently 
as  he  sought  to  correct  the  text- books.  In  the  subject  of  his  o'wn  chair 
he  had  learned  more  from  the  examination  papers  of  a  distinguished 
Fellow  now  in  retirement,  than  from  any  lectures  he  ever  heard.  In 
comparing  the  tutorial  and  professorial  systems  he  had  not  denied  that 
pains  were  taken  to  select  from  among  the  Tutor-Fellows  the  men 
most  competent  to  deal  with  each  particular  subject.  What  he  said 
was  that  when  the  choice  was  limited  to  the  Tutor-Fellows  the  univer- 
sity was  not  likely  to  procure  the  best  teachers  in  those  departments  of 
knowledge  which  were  not  included  in  the  course  for  tlie  fellowship 
examination.  His  views  on  the  religious  question  had  been  so  ably 
advocated  by  other  speakers  that  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  add  any- 
thing on  that  subject.  His  application  of  Bacon's  remark  was  not  to 
text-books  but  to  good  examination  Papers.  Having  been  for  many 
years  a  private  teacher  or  '  grinder'  in  the  University,  he  trusted  he 
might  be  excused  for  making  one  more  remark  in  answer  to  a  previous 
speaker.  It  was  not  the  worst  but  the  best  men  in  each  class  who 
applied  to  the  grinders  to  supplement  the  instruction  which  they  had 
received  at  the  lectures  of  which  such  flourishing  accounts  had  been 
given  by  the  advocates  of  the  present  system. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  McDevitt,  in  thanking  the  audience  for  the  patient 
hearing  they  had  given  him,  expressed  a  hope  that  the  day  was  not  far 
distant  when  university  education  in  Ireland  would  be  placed  by  the 
Legislature  on  a  much  more  satisfactory  basis  than  it  was  at  present. 


On  the  Inspection  of  Schools,     By  M.  FitzGerald,  A*B., 
T.C.D.,  Head  Inspector  of  National  Schools  in  Ireland. 

THE  subject  which  I  have  undertaken  to  bring  before  you, 
on  the  present  occasion,  is  one  of  which  but  Kttle  is 
known  outside  the  circle  of  those  actually  engaged  in  the  work 
of  education ;  and,  however  important  and  interesting  to  them, 
it  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  present  any  great  attraction  to 
the  general  public.  In  dealing  with  the  question  of  school 
inspection,  I  shall  endeavour  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  its 
professional  and  technical  aspect,  and  strive  rather  to  direct 
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your  attention  to  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  work^  and 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  performed. 

And  first,  let  me  remind  you  that  the  systematic  inspection 
of  schools,  by  persons  specially  appointed  by  Government  for 
the  purpose,  is  an  institution  of  quite  modern  growth ;  and,  in 
some  important  respects,  may  be  said  to  be  yet  almost  in  its 
infancy.  The  office  of  Government  School  Inspector,  in  Ireland, 
dates  from  a  period  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  our  present 
system  of  national  education,  which  is  not  yet  quite  fifty  years 
old;  and,  in  Great  Britain,  from  a  still  more  recent  period. 
In  both  countries,  the  inspection  of  schools  has  sprung  from  the 
direct  interference  of  Government  in  the  work  of  education,  and 
had  its  origin  in  the  commonplace  but  not  unnatural  desire,  on 
the  part  of  the  State  which  supplied  the  funds,  to  see  that  it  was 
getting  value  for  its  money.  For  an  analogous  reason,  inspec- 
tion, properly  so  called,  is  confined,  with  us,  to  primary  schools. 
It  is  with  these  alone  that  the  State  has  the  primd  facie  right  to 
interfere ;  for  it  is  to  such  only  that  it  affords  direct  pecuniary 
aid.  Besides,  if  the  State  did  not  exercise  supervision  over  pri- 
mary schools,  the  teachers  would  be  practically  free  from  control, 
for  the  parents  of  the  pupils  attending  them — ^the  great  majority 
of  whom  are  comparatively  uneducated — could  not  be  expected 
to  form  any  very  accurate  estimate  of  the  progress  made  by  th^r 
children. 

I  do  not  forget  that  primary  schools — both  here  and  in 
Great  Britain — are  under  local  management;  but,  without 
stopping  to  inquire  how  far  the  local  managers  could  effectively 
discharge  the  duty  of  inspection,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  in 
this  country  at  least,  the  managers,  who  are  in  most  cases  in- 
dividuals, and  many  of  whom  have  several  schools  under  them, 
could  not  afford  the  time  requisite  for  the  discharge  of  this 
duty. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  primary  schools,  aided 
directly  by  the  State,  must  be  subject  to  regular  official  in- 
spection, i£  they  are  to  fulfil  the  object  for  which  they  have 
been  established. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that,  when  inspection  of 
schools  was  first  introduced,  the  science  of  popular  education 
ipras  in  its  infancy.  Those  to  whom  the  State  delegated  the 
duty  of  superintending  national  education,  though  all  men  of 
eminent  ability,  and  many  of  them  filling  important  positions, 
hod  no  practical  experience  of  primary  schools.  Even  the 
earlier  inspectors  brought  to  the  discharge  of  their  duty  no 
^  priori  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  had  no  accumulated 
stock  of  experience  to  fall  back  upon.     Hence  inspection  was 
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at  first  rather  tentative  and  experimental  than  confident  and 
authoritative ;  and  we  find  the  inspectora  devoting  much  of 
their  attention  to  the  antecedent  problem  of  what  should  form 
the  subjects  of  primary  instruction,  and  how  they  should  be 
tauffht  In  the  reports  of  that  period  will  be  found,  under 
the  form  of  opinion  and  suggestion,  most  of  those  fundamental 
truths  whidi  have  since  crystallised  into  axioms,  and  are  now 
accepted  as  the  recognised  basis  on  which  the  science  of 
elementary  school  teaching  rests.  There  is  no  more  useful 
study  for  a  young  inspector,  or  for  any  one  wishing  to  under- 
stand the  difficulties  which  beset  popular  education,  than  the 
reports  of  those  pioneers  of  the  system,  many  of  whom  have 
since  attained  to  high  eminence,  and  adorn  the  positions  which 

thev  still  happily  hold.  *  ,.  ^-     ^ 

'The  dutv  of  an  inspector  consists  of  three  distinct  parts: 
first  the  inspection  of  the  school ;  second,  the  examination  of 
the  pupils;  and  third,  the  preparation  of  reports  on  the  schools 

The  inspection  of  the  school  includes  the  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  school  house  and  premises;  whether  the  site  is 
well  chosen  with  a  view  to  perfect  drainage,  and  conveniently 
situated  with  reference  to  the  pupiU  who  are  likely  to  attend ; 
whether  the  buildings  are  weU  pknned  and  suitable,  suffi- 
ciently lighted,  ventilated,  and  warmed,  and  in  good  repair; 
whether  there  is  a  suitable  playground,  and  a  shed  for  recreation 
in  wet  weather ;  whether  the  furniture  is  sufficient  in  quantity, 
of  approved  construction,  and  arranged  in  the  best  manner; 
whether  the  maps  and  diagrams  are  judiciously  selected,  and 
conveniently  placed  on  the  walls ;  whether  there  is  an  adequate 
supply  of  black  boards  for  gallery  and  class  teaching— in  short, 
whether  the  school  buildings,  furniture,  and  apparatus  are  de- 
signed and  arranged  upon  the  most  approved  principles. 

Having  satisfied  himself  on  these  points,  or  noted  for  future 
comment  such  defects  as  exist,  the  inspector  must  next  observe 
the  working  of  the  school.  To  the  practised  eye,  a  very  short 
period  of  observation  will  reveal  its  general  tone  and  charac- 
ter, and  enable  him  to  form  a  pretty  accurate  opinion  of  its 
educational  value.  But  this  cursory  and  apparently  superficial 
observation,  though  permissible  occasionally  in  the  case  of  an 
experienced  inspector,  when  time  will  not  admit  of  more,  would 
soon  cease  to  be  of  any  value  if  systematically  adopted ;  and  no 
one  knows  this  better  than  the  inspector  himself,  who  regards 
it  merely  as  an  index  or  clue  to  guide  him  in  his  subsequent 
proceedings.  Having,  for  a  short  time,  observed  the  general 
working  of  the  school,  the  arrangement  of  the  classes,  the  move- 
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ments  of  the  pupils  from  desks  to  floor^  and  vice  versd,  and 
generally  the  order  and  discipline  maintained,  the  inspector 
proceeds  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  ability  and  skill  of  the 
teachers.  He  may  do  this  by  requiring  each  in  turn,  if  there 
be  more  than  one,  to  teach  a  set  lesson  on  some  given  subject — 
or  he  may  pass  from  class  to  class  remaining  with  each  sufB- 
ciently  long  to  judge  of  the  character  and  scope  of  the  instruc- 
tion, and  the  power  of  the.  teacher  to  impart  it.  This  last  is 
the  more  searching  method,  and  brings  out  into  stronger  reltel 
the  lights  and  shades — the  merits  or  defects — of  the  teaching ; 
but  it  requires  to  be  applied  with  judgment  and  caution ;  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  less  experienced  inspector,  may  lead  to  false 
impressions.  The  best  plan,  if  time  permits,  is  to  adopt  both 
methods,  to  observe  the  ordinary  teaching  of  the  classes,  and,  at 
a  different  period  of  the  day,  to  require  the  teacher  to  give  a 
set  lesson,  on  a  subject  selected  by  himself. 

Another  branch  of  an  inspector's  duty  is  the  scrutiny  of  the 
school  records,  which  are  necessarily  of  a  detailed  and  some- 
what com  pli<^ted  character.  The  school  account  books  with 
us  are  so  arranged  as  to  check  one  another  as  much  as  possible, 
but  the  i^reement  of  the  totals  does  not  necessarily  imply 
accuracy  of  details ;  and  the  inspector  must  satisfy  himself,  by 
careful  and  minute  examination,  that  the  school  accounts,  which 
include  the  records  of  attendance,  have  been  correctly  and 
honestly  kept.  If,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  teacher  is  slovenly 
and  careless,  this  duty  of  checking  the  books  is  very  tedious  and 
troublesome ;  and  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  dishonesty  or  falsification,  it  becomes  the  most  disagree- 
able duty  an  inspector  has  to  perform. 

My  experience  of  nearly  twenty-four  years  enables  me  to 
say  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  school  accounts  in  Ireland  are 
honestly,  if  not  always  accurately,  kept.     The  cases  of  actual 
falsification  that  have  come  under  my  notice  form  but  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  schools  of  which  I  have  official  know- 
ledge ;  and  knowing,  as  I  do,  the  great  temptation  to  which 
many  of  our  teachers  are  exposed  in  this  matter,  when  a  few 
strokes  of  the  pen  would  make  a  material  addition  to  their 
scanty  incomes,  the  small  number  who  yield  to  the  temptation 
affords  a  strongproof  of  the  integrity  of  the  general  body  of 
Irish  National  Teachers.     It  is  in  the  power  of  the  inspector 
to  contribute  to  this  happy  result,  by  making  his  scrutiny  of 
the  school  accounts  as  strict  as  possible.     A  teacher  who  may 
not  have  sufficient  moral  energy  to  resist  the  temptation,  will 
hesitate  before  exposing  himself  to  the  certain  detection  which 
a  rigid  scmtiny  of  the  books  is  sure  to  lead  to. 
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Another  duty  of  an  inspector  is  to  see  that  the  roles  of  the 
governing  body — ^whether  the  Committee  of  Coancil  or  the 
National  Board — are  carefully  observed.  These  rules  are  nu- 
merous and  complicated,  and  very  nice  questions  often  arise  as 
to  their  construction  and  application. 

It  is  obvious  that  every  step  of  this  inspection  demands 
the  exercise  of  the  most  thorough  technical  knowledge  and  the 
keenest  professional  skill  on  the  part  of  the  inspector.  It  is 
not  withm  my  present  province  to  recapitulate  the  details  to 
which  his  attention  should  be  directed  under  each  head,  every 
one  of  which  would  afford  material  for  a  separate  paper ;  my 
object  is  to  present,  at  a  glance,  the  varied  nature  of  an  in- 
spector's  work,  in  that  portion  of  his  duty  which  is  popularly 
supposed  to  consist  in  merely  looking  on  at  the  work  of  the 
school. 

Having  inspected  the  school,  under  the  different  aspects 
which  I  have  enumerated,  the  inspector  has  yet  to  examine  the 
pupils  on  the  course  of  instruction  prescribed  for  them.  This 
^examination  is  of  the  most  minute  character,  and  no  portion  of 
it  can  be  omitted  or  slurred  over  without  detriment  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  inspection,  and  possible  injustice  to  the  school 
and  the  teacher. 

As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  the  svstem  of  payment  by 
results  prevails  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain ; 
and,  though  so  large  a  portion  of  the  annual  grant  does  not 
-depend  on  the  result  of  the  examination,  the  course  of  instmo- 
tion  is  more  extensive  in  the  Irish  schools,  and  the  scope  of  the 
examination  much  wider.  When  I  tell  you  that  there  are 
nine  classes — or  standards — recognised  in  the  Irish  National 
Schools ;  that  grammar  and  geography  are  compulsory  sub- 
jects in  all  but  the  three  lowest  classes ;  that  agriculture  is 
compulsory  in  all  boys'  schools,  except  those  in  large  towns^ 
and  needlework  in  all  girls'  schools ;  that  book-keepmg  must, 
as  a  general  rule,  be  taught  in  boys'  schools,  and  may  be  taught 
in  those  for  g^rh;  that  there  are  no  fewer  than  twenty  extra 
branches,  which  may  be  more  or  less  extensively  taught ;  and 
that  every  pupil  who  has  made  100  attendances  of  four  hours 
each,  within  the  preceding  year,  must  be  individually  ex- 
amined, and  marked  in  every  subject  in  which  he  is  presented 
for  examination,  you  can  form  some,  but  still  only  a  faint,  idea 
of  the  amount  of  examination  work  that  has  to  be  done. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Under  every  branch  of  instructioii 
there  are  included  certain  details — ^technically  known  as  sub» 
heads — on  which  the  inspector  must  examine  the  class  ooUeo- 
tively,  so  as  to  be  able  to  report  how  they  have  been  attended 
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to.  Thus,  under  the  head  of  readings  while  the  pass  mark  is 
giyen  for  ability  to  read,  the  clasB  must  also  be  examined  on 
the  explanation  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  lesson^  and  the 
repetition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  poetry  or  prose  ;  and  the 
general  proficiency  in  these  subjects  ascertained  and  noted.  So 
also  in  arithmetic,  while  the  pass  mark  is  assigned  for  ability 
to  work  exercises  in  certain  rules,  the  class  must  be  examined 
on  notation  and  numeration,  tables,  and  mental  arithmetic ; 
and  so  on  in  other  subjects.  Thus,  the  whole  school  must  be 
examined,  both  individually  and  collectively,  in  every  subject 
of  instruction  and  every  detail  of  each  subject ;  and  the  defi- 
nite judgment  of  the  inspector  in  each  case  must  be  recorded 
oniiSarking-paper./ 

This  examination  is  usually  conducted,  as  £u:  as  possible, 
by  means  of  written  exercises ;  but  there  is  necessarily  a  large 
amount — indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  work — ^which  can  omy 
be  done  orally,  or  viva  voce.  The  written  examination  is  of 
course  collective,  but,  no  matter  how  small  the  class,  the  same 
length  of  time  must  be  allowed  for  the  work.  It  thus  becomes, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  measure  of  the  time  required  for  the 
whole  examination ;  and  in  order  to  get  the  examination  com- 
pleted within  the  ordinary  iospection  day  of  five  hours,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  inspector  to  carry  on  the  oral  examination  of 
one  class,  while  another,  or  possibly  two  others,  are  at  work  in 
the  desks.  This  is  a  very  severe  strain  upon  his  powers. 
Besides  carrying  on  the  oral  examination,  which  is  quite  as 
much  as  he  should  be  required  to  attend  to  at  one  time^  he 
must  exercise  the  strictest  supervision  over  the  pupils  at  their 
written  work,  to  prevent  prompting  and  copying,  or  the  use  of 
other  unfair  means.  If  the  inspector  be  a  man  of  large  faith 
in  human  nature,  and  a  believer  in  the  honour  of  boys  under 
examination,  he  may  content  himself  with  an  occasional  glance 
at  the  desks  to  satisfy  his  conscience ;  but  if  he  be  a  man  of 
experience,  and  tainted  with  the  incredulity  born  of  experi- 
ence, such  superficial  superintendence  will  not  content  him.  I 
confess  I  am  one  of  the  latter  class ;  I  cannot  forget  my  own 
school  and  college  days,  and  I  believe  boys — and  girls  too — 
ander  examination,  will  prompt  and  copy  if  they  can. 

As  this  is  a  subject  upon  which  a  great  deal  of — I  won't 
say  nonsense,  but — doubtful  sense  has  been  written,  I  shall 
take  leave  t.o  fortify  my  position  by  an  extract  from  a  work 
on- '  School  Inspection,'  by  Mr.  Fearon,  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
English  Inspectors,  a  book  which  should  be  studied  by  every 
school  inspector  at  the  outset  of  bis  career.  Mr.  Fearon  thus 
writes  (p.  57,  2nd  ed.,  1876):— 
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*  It  is  absurd  to  talk  as  if  copying  could  be  stopped  b^ 
appeals  to  the  children's  honour,  or  hj  punishment  of  those 
who  are  detected  in  the  practice.  The  sense  of  honour  of 
children  in  an  elementary  school  cannot  be  expected  to  be 

£  eater  than  that  of  Eton  boys,  or  undergraduates,  or  candi- 
tes  for  the  civil  or  military  services,  and  for  holy  orders^ 
The  code  of  honour  of  the  examinee  is  naturally  a  different 
one  from  that  of  the  examiner ;  and  what  examinees  at  the 
public  schools  and  universities  will  freely  do,  unless  prevented, 
children  in  elementary  schools  will  do.  As  for  punishment, 
idle  or  slow  boys  will  run  the  risk  of  it.  Detection  is  not 
certain,  but  the  trouble  of  having  to  apply  the  nund  to  a 
difficult  question  is  most  certain.  So  that  t/te  only  real  way 
to  etop  copying  in  a  school  is  to  make  it  impossible.^ 

Except  in  very  small  schools  the  written  work  of  the 
pupils  cannot  be  revised  during  the  actual  inspection,  and  the 
papers  must  be  taken  away  to  be  read  and  marked  by  the 
inspector  at  his  house.  This  is  a  decided  loss  to  the  school, 
for  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  teachers  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  how  the  pupils  have  done  their  written 
work,  and  of  hearing  the  criticism  of  the  inspector  upon  it. 
Besides,  pupils  invariably,  and  not  always  insincerely,  give 
their  teachers  a  good  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  done  their  papers ;  and  if,  as  very  frequently  happens, 
the  inspector  does  not  coincide  in  their  view,  suspicion  of 
harsh  or  unfair  marking  is  apt  to  arise  in  the  teacher's  mind, 
when  he  subsequently  sees  the  failures  entered  on  the  marking- 
paper.  But,  as  I  have  said,  time  will  not  allow  of  the  papers 
being  read  during  the  inspection  in  large  schools,  and  the 
advantages  that  would  otherwise  accrue  must  be  lost. 

Having  completed  his  inspection  of  the  school  and  his 
examination  of  the  pupils,  the  inspector  must  confer  with  the 
teacher,  or  with  the  managers,  if  present,  on  the  state  of  the 
school,  and  direct  attention  to  the  defects,  whether  of  method 
or  of  instruction,  he  may  have  observed.  He  will  also,  if  be 
be  a  man  who  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  wha 
sympathises  thoroughly  wifch  the  teacher  in  his  work,  not  fail 
to  express  his  satisfaction  with  whatever  he  may  have  noticed 
deserving  of  commendation.  Inspectors  should  remember 
that  it  is  not  their  sole,  nor  even  their  principal,  duty  to  find 
fault,  and  that  it  is  quite  as  much  their  province  to  speak 
words  of  approval  and  encouragement  where  they  are  deserved^ 
Such  words,  judiciously  and  kindly  spoken,  exercise  a  very 
far*reaching  influence  over  teachers,  who  too  frequently  work 
and  look  for  them  in  vain.     I  remember,  at  an  early  stage  of 
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my  official  career,  inspecfting  a  small  country  school,  under  a 
female  teacher,  in  which  I  found  everything  very  satisfactory ; 
school-room  remarkably  neat  and  well  arranged,  sirls  tidy  and 
clean,  discipline  well  maintained,  and  classes  well  taught.  I 
was  much  pleased,  and,  before  leaving,  I  thought  it  right  to 
say  publicly  to  the  teacher — who,  by-the-bye,  was  a  woman  of 
severe  and  stem  aspect — how  much  I  was  gratified  with  what 
I  had  seen.  To  my  utter  astonishment  she  burst  into  violent 
tears ;  and,  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  control  herself,  said : 
^  Excuse  me,  sir ;  I  cannot  help  being  affected ;  I  have  been 
nearly  twenty  years  teaching,  and  that  is  the  first  word  of 
praise  I  ever  got,  though  I  always  worked  hard  to  deserve  it.' 

The  inspector's  work,  however,  is  not  over  even  when  he 
has  got  the  pupils'  written  exercises  marked  at  home.  He  has 
yet  his  report  to  write ;  and  the  preparation  of  the  report  and 
the  documents  that  must  accompany  it  is  a  task  that  commonly 
occupies  a  couple  of  hours,  and  often  more.  There  is  no 
necessity  that  I  should  describe  the  inspector's  report  in  detail ; 
you  will  readily  understand  that,  as  its  object  is  to  convey  to 
the  central  department  such  a  picture  of  the  school  as  will 
enable  the  executive  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  its 
educational  worth,  this  report  must  be  at  once  comprehensive 
and  detailed,  and  of  a  highly  technical  character.  It  is 
written  by  experts  for  experts,  and  would  convey  but  little 
information,  and  be  but  little  interesting  to  the  uninitiated ; 
but  it  is  a  document  of  great  importance,  nevertheless,  and 
must  be  drawn  up  with  special  care,  for  upon  it  depends  not 
only  the  official  reputation  of  the  school  and  its  teachers,  but, 
what  touches  many  men  more  nearly,  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  teacher's  income  is  awarded  on  the  state  of  the  school  as 
shown  in  the  report. 

I  am  warned  by  the  clock  that  the  time  for  which  I  can  be 
allowed  to  trespass  on  your  attention  is  fast  drawing  to  a 
close.  I  must,  therefore,  omit  some  points  on  which  I  had 
hoped  to  address  you,  and  endeavour  as  briefly  as  possible  to 
place  before  you  a  sketch  of  the  arrangements  made  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  schools  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 

For  the  purposes  of  inspection  the  entire  country  is  divided 
into  sixty-three  school  districts,  so  arranged  as  to  afford,  as 
far  as  practicable,  an  equal  amount  of  work  in  each.  Owing 
to  various  causes  the  national  schools  are  unequally  distributed, 
beinff  very  numerous  in  some  localities  and  proportionally 
few  m  others.  The  elements  to  be  considered  in  forming 
the  districts  are  the  number  and  size  of  the  schools,  and 
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accordingly,  if  the  schools  be  numerons  or  Ui^elj  attended,  the 
area  of  the  district  will  be  small,  while,  if  the  schools  be  small 
or  few,  the  district  must  be  l^rge.  Over  each  district  an 
inspector  is  placed,  who  has  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
the  schools  within  it,  all  of  which  he  must  examine  for  results 
fees  at  the  stated  period  every  year.  He  is  also  expected  to 
visit  as  many  schools  as  possible  a  second  time  in  the  year, 
and  to  devote  a  couple  of  hours  to  such  an  inspection  of  the 
school  and  examination  of  the  pupils  as  will  enable  him  to 
report  generally  on  its  condition  and  its  progress  since  his  last 
visit.  At  this  inspection — ^technically  known  as  a  secondary 
inspection — he  is  not  expected  to  examine  all  the  pupils,  or 
even  all  the  classes,  nor  is  he  required  to  mark  the  answering 
of  individual  pupils,  as  at  the  annual  results  examination; 
but  he  is  directed  to  pay  special  attention  to  such  subjects  as 
he  may  have  found  weak  at  his  previous  visit,  and  to  those 
pupils  who,  not  having  made  the  necessary  himdred  attend- 
ances within  the  results  year,  were  not  presented  at  the 
annual  results  examination. 

The  district  inspector  is  not  required  to  give  notice  to  the 
manager  or  teacher  of  his  intention  to  make  a  secondary  in* 
spection,  or  of  the  time  he  will  visit  the  school  for  that  purpose. 
Being  thus  made  without  notice,  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
preparation,  and  the  inspector  sees  the  school  in  its  ordinary 
working  trim,  and  is  thus  frequently  enabled  to  form  a  more 
accurate  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted 
than  he  could  do  from  the  more  formal  results  examination^ 
of  which  the  teacher  had  notice  beforehand. 

There  is  yet  a  third  species  of  inspection,  known  as  inci'- 
dental  visits.  These  are  made  as  often  as  the  inspector  thinks 
necessary,  and  are  specially  useful  in  enabling  him  to  judge  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  school  accounts  are  kept,  and  the 
rules  of  the  board  observed.  Incidental  visits  do  not  usually 
last  beyond  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes ;  no  pupils  are  examined, 
and  the  work  of  the  school  is  scarcely  disturbed,  unless  some 
serious  irregularity  demands  instant  inquiry ;  but,  short  and 
apparently  superficial  as  these  visits  are,  they  are  of  great 
practical  value ;  and  the  constant  liability  of  every  school  to  be 
thus  visited  acts  as  a  continuous  check  upon  the  teachers,  and 
prevents  many  irregularities.  One  illustration  will  suffice — it 
is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  have  his  rolls  marked,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  present  recorded  in  his  daily  report  book 
every  day  before  eleven  o'clock ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
inspector,  if  he  visits  a  school  incidentally  after  that  hour,  to 
call  the  rolls  himself,  and  ascertain  that  the  attendances  have 
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been  correctly  marked.  As  the  BchoolB  are  usually  open  till 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon^  there  are  four  hours  during 
which  an  inspector  may  visit  after  roU-call;  and  a  teacher  must 
he  very  foolhardy  who  will  designedly  make  false  entries  in 
his  rolls  or  report  book,  with  the  contingency  before  him  that 
at  any  moment  an  inspector  may  walk  in  whose  first  act  will  be 
to  compare  the  recorded  with  the  actual  attendance ;  not  merely 
by  reckoning  the  number  present  and  comparing  it  with  the 
total  recorded,  but  by  calling  the  rolls  and  ascertaining  that 
only  the  pupils  actually  present  are  so  marked*  Nor  is  the 
incidental  visit  without  its  value  in  affording  an  index  to  the 
general  character  of  the  work  done  in  the  school.  If  the 
inspector  finds  the  teachers  at  their  posts ;  the  pupils  engaged 
at  their  lessons  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  of  the  time 
table;  the  school-room  neat  and  orderly;  the  accounts  duly 
posted,  and  the  board's  rules  observed ;  above  all,  if  he  finds 
that  his  entrance  causes  no  flutter  of  excitement  among  the 
pupils,  and  does  not  disturb  the  routine  of  the  business,  he  may 
go  away  pretty  well  assured  that  the  school  is  in  thorough 
working  order,  and  that  the  day  of  the  annual  inspection  will 
be  a  red-letter  day  in  his  calendar. 

The  district  inspectors  have  other  duties  to  discharge  be- 
sides the  actual  inspection  of  schools.  They  are  the  agents — and 
to  some  extent  the  representatives — of  the  commissioners  in 
their  districts ;  and  are  frequently  called  upon  to  hold  investiga- 
tions, and  to  furnish  the  central  department  with  information 
on  a*  variety  of  topics.  They  examine  specially  the  monitors 
employed  in  the  schools  under  their  inspection,  and  also  persons 
seeking  to  be  admitted  to  the  office  of  national  teacher.  They 
also  hold  the  annual  examinations  of  teachers  for  classification 
and  promotion,  and  a  certain  number  of  them  are  associated 
each  year  with  the  head  inspectors  in  the  preparation  of  the 
questions  for  these  examinations,  and  the  subsequent  marking 
of  the  papers  worked  by  the  candidates.  If  there  be  a  modd 
school  in  the  district — and  there  are  twenty-six  model  schools 
outside  the  metropolis — the  district  inspector  is  ex  officio  the 
local  manager  of  it,  and  this  involves  a  good  deal  of  routine 
work  besides  inspection.  When  I  add  that  each  district 
inspector  has,  on  an  average,  a  hundred  and  twenty  schools  in 
his  district,  which  he  must  examine  and  report  on,  as  already 
described ;  and  that  he  must  travel  some  four  thousand  miles 
every  year,  almost  entirely  on  the  ordinary  post-car  of  the 
country,  a  vehicle  of  little  ease,  and  affording  no  shelter  from 
the  weather ;  it  will  I  think  be  admitted  that  he  holds  one  of 
the  most  laborious  offices  under  the  Crown,  and  that  he  dis- 
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charges  his  duty  under  conditions  as  arduous  as  are  to  be  found 
in  anj  department  of  the  public  service. 

In  addition  to  the  district  inspectors  there  are  six  officers 
of  higher  rank»  styled  *  head  inspectors,'  whose  duty  it  is  to 
supervise  the  work  of  the  district  inspectors.  Each  head 
inspector  has  charge  of  a  group  of  ten — and  some  of  eleven — 
conterminous  districts,  over  which  he  exercises  a  general 
superintendence  and  control,  inspecting  and  reporting  on  as 
many  schools  in  each  as  he  can  find  time  to  visit,  and  noting 
how  the  district  inspector  does  his  work.  One  of  his  most 
important  functions  is  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  uniformity 
of  standard  and  of  judgment  among  the  district  inspectors  in  his 
circuit  in  conducting  the  annual  results  examinations  of  the 
schools.  The  importance  of  securing  such  uniformity  will  be 
at  once  apparent  when  we  reflect  that  large  sums  of  public 
money  are  awarded  on  the  results  of  these  examinations.  In- 
spectors, Kke  other  men,  are  liable  to  differ  in  their  standards, 
and  in  the  mode  of  applying  them  ;  and,  if  they  deviate  from 
the  golden  mean,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  does  the  greater 
wrong — the  man  who,  by  adopting  an  unduly  high  standard  and 
a  too  rigid  severity  of  examination,  deprives  the  teacher  of  the 
fees  he  has  honestly  earned ;  or  he  whose  low  standard  and 
lax  examination  debases  the  instruction  of  the  pupils.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  head  inspector,  both  by  precept  and  example, 
to  try  and  harmonise,  if  not  to  reconcile,  these  extremes ;  and 
to  secure  that  the  pupils  shall  receive  the  instruction,  and  the 
teachers  the  reward,  to  which  they  are  respectively  entitled. 

The  head  inspectors  are  further  charged  with  the  chief 
duties  in  relation  to  the  annual  examination  of  the  teachers. 
They  prepare  questions  on  some  subjects  and  revise  them  in 
all ;  they  visit  the  official  centres  during  the  progress  of  the 
examinations,  to  see  that  everything  is  being  properly  con- 
ducted, and  they  revise  the  classification-sheets  prepared  by 
the  district  inspectors.  They  inspect  and  report  specially  on 
the  schools  of  all  teachers  seeking  promotion  to  first  class,  of 
teachers  seeking  appointments  in  model  schools,  and  of  teachers 
nominated  by  the  district  inspectors  to  compete  for  the  Carlisle 
and  Blake  premiums,  three  of  which  are  awarded  annually  in 
each  head  inspector's  group,  to  the  best-conducted  schools. 
They  superintend  the  model  schools  in  their  circuits,  and  con- 
duct the  annual  examination  of  these  important  establishments. 
They  hold  all  the  more  important  investigations,  especially 
such  as  involve  questions  affecting  the  character  or  conduct 
of  the  district  inspectors ;  forming,  in  fact,  the  appellate,  tribu- 
nal to  which  all  complaints  against  district  inspectors,  deemed 
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worthy  of  notice^  are  referred  by  the  Commiasioiiers  for  in- 
quiry*  Finally,  the  head  inspectors  are  usually  summoned 
once  a  year  to  the  Education  Office,  to  confer  with  the  Resident 
CommiBsioner  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  Board  on  the 
state  and  progress  of  education  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  changes  which  it  may  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  intro- 
duce, thus  forming  the  connecting  link  between  the  schools  and 
the  central  department. 

There  is  yet  another  officer  connected  with  the  inspection 
department,  namely,  the  inspector's  assistant.  His  duty,  as 
the  name  imports,  is  to  assist  the  inspectors.  He  is  not  per- 
mitted to  inspect  schools  by  himself,  nor  does  he  make  any 
report;  he  simply  assists  the  inspector  in  the  examination. 
The  inspector's  assistants  are  selected  by  limited  competition 
from  the  ranks  of  the  first-class  teachers ;  and,  so  far  as  we 
have  had  experience  in  Ireland,  they  have  proved  useful  public 
servants.  Their  number  is,  however,  limited  to  four,  the 
Government  not  being  willing  to  sanction  a  larger  number. 

Although  there  are  but  sixty-three  school  districts,  there 
are  sixty-six  district  inspectors,  of  whom  three  are  unattached. 
These  are,  of  course,  the  more  recently  appointed  men,  who 
are  sent  out  at  first  for  training  with  the  head  inspectors,  or  the 
more  experienced  of  the  district  inspectors,  and  afterwards  em- 
ployed independently  to  assist  in  the  heavier  districts,  or  act 
as  substitutes  during  the  illness  or  temporary  absence  of  the 
district  inspectors.  They  succeed  to  the  charge  of  districts 
as  vacancies  arise,  but  not  until  the  head  inspectors  in  whose 
circuits  they  have  been  employed  certify  that  they  are  qualified 
to  take  charge  of  them. 

I  should  mention  that  all  inspectors  are  now  appointed  by 
competitive  examination ;  and  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  read  the  programme  will  find  that  the  course  of  study  is 
quite  as  extensive  as  that  for  any  other  branch  of  the  public 
service,  and  much  more  varied. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  putting  plainly  before  you  the 
arrangements  for  the  inspection  of  our  Irish  National  Schools, 
such  of  you  as  remember  Mr.  Mundella's  recent  speech,  when 
introducing  the  Education  Estimates  for  England,  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  resemblance  which  his  plan  for  the  future 
inspection  of  the  English  schools  bears  to  that  in  operation 
among  us.  He  proposes  to  divide  the  country  into  school 
districts ;  to  place  over  each  an  officer  analogous  to  our  head 
inspector,  with  a  certain  number  of  officers  of  a  lower  rank, 
similar  to  our  district  inspectors,  under  him.  The  principal, 
or,  as  I  may  call  them,  the  head  inspectors,  are  to  meet  annu* 
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all  J  at  Whitehali  arid  to  confer  on  their  work,  and  particularly 
on  the  steps  necessary  to  secure  uniformity  of  standard  and 
judgment  among  the  subordinate,  or  district  inspectors.  In 
fact,  the  only  substantial  difference  between  our  system  of  in- 
spection and  that  which  Mr.  Mundella  proposes  to  introduce 
in  England  is  that,  under  his  scheme,  the  head  inspector  will 
have  more  direct  and  independent  authority  and  greater 
responsibility  than  we  have  in  Ireland. 

If  time  admitted  I  should  like  to  say  something  on  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  the  oiBce  of  inspector ;  on  the  best 
mode  of  selecting  candidates ;  on  the  mode  of  training  tiiem 
for  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  on  many  points  of  detail 
connected  with  their  work ;  but  I  fear  I  have  already  over- 
passed the  limits  of  time  allowed  me,  and  I  am  sure  I  have 
taxed  your  patience  to  the  uttermost.  I  should  like,  too,  to 
dwell  for  a  brief  space  on  the  many  advantages  resulting  from 
the  careful  inspection  of  schools,  but  I  must  abstain.  I  cannot, 
however,  refrain  from  adding  that,  if  I  were  compelled  to  select 
from  among  the  many  benefits  which  efficient  inspection  con- 
fers that  which,  to  my  mind,  is  the  most  important,  I  would 
without  hesitation  say  that  it  would  be  found  in  the  obligation, 
or  rather  the  necessity,  imposed  upon  the  teacher  to  bestow 
equal  attention  upon  all  his  pupils.  The  characteristic  mark  of 
a  thoroughly  good  school  is,  thatall  the  pupils  in  attendance  are 
effectively  taught,  as  far  as  their  natural  ability  will  allow.  On 
this  point  the  inspector  is  inexorable.  No  amount  of  excellence 
displayed  by  a  few  pupils  of  exceptional  ability  will  satisfy 
him,  unless  the  bulk  of  the  school  exhibits  sound  practical 
knowledge  of  the  course  of  instruction.  And  this  is  the  more 
important,  because  it  is  surprising  how  much  can  be  done  with 
even  the  dullest  pupil  by  careful  painstaking  teaching ;  not, 
mind  you,  by  *  hearing  lessons,'  which  is  too  often  thought 
sufficient,  but  by  teaching  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 
Over  and  over  again  have  I  been  struck  in  national  schoola 
by  the  large  percentage  in  every  class  that  displayed  creditable 
proficiency  in  the  prescribed  course  of  instruction  ;  and  at  such 
times  I  have  thought  how  few  schools  of  far  greater  pretensions 
there  were  of  which  the  same  could  be  said.  If  the  masters 
of  middle-class  and  higher  schools  were  compelled  to  bestow 
upon  their  pupils  the  same  individual  attention  as  is  secured 
by  inspection  for  the  pupils  of  primary  schools,  thousands  of 
boys  and  girls  who  are  sent  forth  annually  to  fight  the  battle 
of  life,  *  scarce  half  made  up,'  would  find  themselves  fully 
equipped  for  the  conflict ;  and  thousands  of  parents,  who  find 
out  only  when  it  is  too  late  that  they  have  wasted  their  own 
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money  and  their  children's  time>  would  bless  the  system  which 
forced  the  schoolmaster  to  divide  among  all  his  pupils  the 
personal  attention  which  is  now  too  often  concentrated  upon 
the  clever  few. 
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By  Rowland  Hamilton. 

A  BRIEF  notice  of  the  efforts  in  England  in  the  cause  of 
national  edacation  may  be  of  some  interest  to  those 
attending  the  Congress  in  the  capital  of  Ireland.  It  must 
necessarily  be  very  partial  and  incomplete,  for  the  subject  is  a 
most  extensive  one,  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  present  its  leading 
features  in  due  proportion,  though  referring  specially  to  that 
appropriate  training  of  the  people  at  large  which  has  to  so 
great  an  extent  been  carried  out  under  State  supervision. 

Special  legislation  with  the  object  of  securing  some  sort  of 
teaching  for  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  is  found  early 
in  the  century,  included  in  the  numerous  Acts  for  the  regula- 
tion of  labour  in  factories.  These,  however,  were  at  first  little 
more  than  a  dead  letter,  though  the  powers  conveyed  in  them 
were  even  wider  and  more  stringent  than  those  of  the  Acts 
which  are  now  in  effective  operation.  Still  by  degrees  the 
good  work  made  steady  progress,  chiefly  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  founded 
in  1808;  the  National  Society  in  1811,  the  Home  and 
Colonial  School  Society  in  1836,  and  several  other  associa- 
tions of  later  date;  but  continuously  aided  also  in  many  places 
by  individual  exertions,  by  means  of  which  new  schools  were 
founded  in  neglected  districts,  or  new  vitality  given  to  those 
already  existing  under  the  old  parochial  system.  Nevertheless, 
purely  voluntary  action  was  found  wholly  inadequate  to  meet 
the  accumulated  evils  of  long  neglect,  but  from  the  first  the 
avowed  policy  of  the  Government  has  been  to  subsidise  ap- 
proved local  efforts  duly  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
though  rightly  insisting  upon  such  supervision  as  was  deemed 
necessary  to  ensure  that  the  public  money  was  faithfully  and 
reasonably  expended  for  the  public  benefit. 

From  1832  to  1838  the  Gx)vemment  subvention  was  limited 
to  an  annual  vote  of  20,0002.,  granted  only  in  aid  of  the 
building,  enlargement,  or  furnishing  of  schools.  In  1839  the 
vote  was  raised  to  30,000Z.,  and  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  in  1856  was  organ- 
ised as  the  ^Education  Department,'  the  expenditure  to  be 
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administered  having  by  that  time  increaBed  to  about  450,000L 
'  Building  grants '  still  formed  a  large  portion  of  the  outlay, 
but  aid  was  also  given  for  the  payment  of  teachers\  assistant 
teachers',  and  pupil  teachers'  salaries  on  a  higher  scale : — ^for 
the  building  and  maintenance  of  colleges  for  the  training  of 
teachers — for  inspection,  which  was  wholly  at  the  expense  of 
the  State,  and  for  a  capitation  grant  paid  to  school  managers 
for  children  who  bad  attended  school  176  times  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  Some  assistance  had  also  been  given  to  night 
schools  and  to  other  miscellaneous  objects.  The  formal  inau- 
guration of  the  Education  Department  was  quickly  followed 
by  the  appointment  in  1858  of  the  Boyal  Commission,  so  well 
known  as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission, '  to  consider 
and  report  what  measures,  if  any,  are  required  for  the  exten- 
sion of  sound  and  cheap  elementary  instruction  to  all  classes 
of  the  people.'  Their  report,  dated  March  18,  1861,  extends 
to  nearly  550  pages,  the  larger  portion  of  which  refers  to  the 
extension  and  modification  of  the  system  for  primary  instruc- 
tion, but  it  treats  also  of  the  education  of  pauper  children,  and 
of  vagrants  and  criminals,  of  naval  and  military  schools,  and 
lastly,  of  the  most  important  question  of  charitable  endow- 
ments. It  is  supported  by  the  digest  of  a  very  large  mass  of 
evidence,  and  by  the  reports  of  assistant  commissioners,  in- 
cluding those  (in  vol.  iv.)  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  and  the 
Bev.  Mark  Pattison,  on  the  state  of  popular  education  in 
Continental  Europe,  and  that  by  Mr.  Patrick  Cumin  on 
educational  charities.  Into  all  these  topics  it  is  impossible  to 
enter,  but  the  three  years'  good  work  of  this  Commission  should 
not  be  suffered  to  pass  into  oblivion.  The  pages  of  these 
volumes  contain  much  invaluable  information  of  the  educa* 
tional  state  of  the  country,  of  the  success  and  failure  of 
expedients  to  remedy  crying  evils,  of  exaggerated  hopes  and 
fears  which  have  been  alike  falsified,  of  partial  errors  which 
have  paved  the  way  to  sound  principles  of  action,  and  above 
all  and  through  all  of  the  unfailing  beneficence  in  the  long  run 
of  all  honest  and  persevering  work.  We  shall  learn  from  them 
not  to  think  disparagingly  of  those  who  led  the  way  in  the  day 
of  small  things,  in  spite  of  much  discouragement,  many  doubts, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  limited  resources,  and  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  special  work  upon  which  they  were  entering, 
though  we  shall  yet  find  that  the  impossibilities  of  that  day  have 
become  easy  of  accomplishment  in  the  course  of  twenty  years* 
One  important  result  of  these  reports  was  the  issue  of  the 
Bevised  Code,  under  the  vice-presidency  of  Mr.  Bobert  Lowe, 
M.P.  (now  Lord  Sherbrooke),  in  1862,  which  has  been  the 
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subject  of  so  much  bitterly  adverse  comment  It  had  been 
shown  that  elementary  instruction  was  satisfactorily  conveyed 
only  to  a  small  proportion  even  of  those  children  who  attended 
at  State*aided  schools.  Many  managers  and  teachers  were 
found  to  urge  that  a  school  could  be  judged  of  fairly  only 
by  reference  to  its  first  or  highest  classes.  But  these  would 
naturally  consist  to  a  great  extent  of  those  children  who^ 
from  natural  aptitude  or  more  favourable  home  influences^ 
were  able  most  readily  to  receive  culture  in  the  scholastic  form 
in  which  it  was  offered  to  them.  The  majority  were  left  be- 
hind, and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  the 
irregularity  of  attendance,  which  was  put  forward  as  a  self- 
evident  excuse  for  all  such  shortcomings,  was  largely  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  taught  in  a  way  suitable  to  their 
mental  condition.  The  remedy,  applied  by  the  code  of  1862, 
was  to  make  a  large  proportion  of  the  grant-io-aid  depend  upon 
a  rigid  individual  examination  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. This  has  been  subsequently  somewhat  modified  by  the 
Code  of  1872  and  1875.  Yet  still  *  individual  examination' 
remains  a  most  important  feature  in  the  tests  which  govern 
the  payment  of  grants  for  all  children  over  the  age  of  seven 
years.  I  shall  recur  to  this  subject  hereafter,  but  have  only 
now  to  point  out  the  rigid  nature  of  the  conditions  under  which 
subventions  have  been  paid  to  schools  in  Great  Britain.  The 
*  attendance  and  proficiency  of  the  scholars,  the  qualifications 
of  the  teachers,  and  the  state  of  the  schools,'  are  all  under  the 
supervision  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors,  and  as  a  rule  no.  grant 
has  been  made  of  a  greater  amount  than  that  supplied  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  local  rates,  or  other  independent 
sources  of  revenue,  though  the  stringency  of  this  rule  was 
somewhat  relaxed  by  the  Act  of  1876. 

Under  the  Code  of  1862,  the  total  expenditure  steadily 
increased,  and  for  the  year  ending  March  1871  amounted  to 
904,000?.,  of  which  about  1 10,000Z.  was  for  Scotland.  Before 
this  time  a  strong  stimulus  had  been  given  to  the  educational 
movement  by  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870,  for 
England  and  "Wales.  The  principles  and  practice  of  the 
Education  Department,  as  regards  State-aided  schools,  were 
BOt  directly  affected  by  this  new  legislation,  though  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  new  Act  was  committed  to  its  charge  with 
the  obvious  intention  of  facilitating  the  reception  of  all  schools 
which  should  comply  with  the  conditions  required  into  the 
system  already  established,  and  enabling  all  to  share  in  the 
advantages  offered. 

The  inspecting  and  working  staff  of  the  department,  how- 
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ever,  had  to  be  very  materially  strengthened,  for  under  its 
supervision  the  condition  of  every  rural  and  urban  district 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  was  carefully 
investigated.  The  inspectors  of  returns,  as  the  gentlemen 
charged  with  this  special  work  were  officially  called,  were  in 
close  connection  with  H.M.'s  Inspectors  of  Schools  already 
established  in  the  district,  and  able  to  afford  much  local  infor- 
mation. In  rural  districts,  reports  were  made  for  each  civil 
parish,  based  on  returns  given  by  the  overseers  who  are  the 
rating  authorities  in  these  numerous  and  often  very  small  areas 
— some  quite  too  small  to  support  a  separate  school — but  as 
feir  as  possible  these  ancient  divisions  were  maintained.  The 
census  taken  in  1871  gave  trustworthy  evidence  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  for  this  number,  after  deduction  of  the  richer  daBses 
(who  did  not  need  provision  to  be  made  for  them  in  this 
respect),  suitable  school  buildings  were  required  affording  8  sq. 
ft.  area  per  child  for  20  per  cent.,  viz.  for  about  85  per  cent, 
of  the  average  number  of  children  of  the  ^  school  age '  taken  at 
3  to  13  years.  The  number  thus  provided  for  is  even  now  in 
excess  of  the  average  in  attendance,  but  as  the  allowance  of 
less  than  a  square  yard  per  child  is  very  scanty,  the  require- 
ment is  not  in  any  way  excessive ;  moreover,  some  children  do 
and  will  stay  at  school  over  the  age  of  13  years.  Towns  were 
inspected  with  the  same  attention  to  details,  though  the 
aggregate  school  accommodation  afforded  was  naturally  treated 
more  fully  as  a  whole.  As  regards  instruction,  a  much  lower 
range  was  exacted  under  the  Act  than  that  required  from 
schools  receiving  a  grant  in  aid.  There  has  been  much 
random  talk  about  the  supersession  of  really  good  schools  by 
the  Education  Department,  and  it  may  be  well  to  record  what 
was  the  test  actually  applied.  Children  over  10  were  examined 
in  the  most  elementary  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  such 
as  was  ordinarily  attained  in  good  schools  at  8  years  of  age. 
Younger  children  were  subjected  to  a  proportionably  easier 
test,  and  50  per  cent,  of  passes  saved  the  schools  from  rejection 
on  this  score.  So  low  a  standard  (the  II.  of  the  Code)  could 
not  be  accepted  permanently  as  the  highest  in  a  public 
elementary  school,  as  such  imperfect  knowledge  would  assuredly 
pass  away  very  quickly  from  the  minds  of  the  scholars 
altogether,  but  methods  other  than  direct  supersession  were 
relied  upon  to  raise  the  scale  of  instruction  to  a  more  adequate 
level. 

Notices  based  on  these  reports  were  issued  stating,  either 
that  the  school  accommodation  provided  was  already  adequate 
and  suitable ;  or  that  due  means  were  followed  to  make  it  so, 
in  which  case  no  further  proceedings  were  taken,  but  the  notice 
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served  as  a  record  in  the  event  of  failure  to  complete  or  to 
maintain  the  provision  required.  In  case  of  deficiency  for  the 
supply  of  which  no  action  was  being  taken  locally,  the  notice 
stated  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  shortcoming.  A  right  of 
appeal  was  of  course  allowed  to  any  one  interested  bona  fide  in 
the  matter,  and  neighbouring  districts  or  parishes  might 
voluntarily  supply  each  other's  needs,  pro\dded  that  the 
aggregate  afforded  was  suflScient.  But  if  the  supply  required 
were  not  forthcoming  in  due  time,  a  peremptory  oraer  for  the 
formation  of  a  School  Board  was  issued,  and  the  further  com- 
pulsory powers  of  the  department  under  the  Act  came  into 
operation. 

Under  such  a  course  of  procedure  many  volimtary  schools 
'  were  founded  in  districts  where  it  was  desired  to  avoid  the 
formation,  and  especially  the  compulsory  formation,  of  a  School 
Board,  which  is  indeed  often  a  cumbrous  and  expensive  way  of 
supplying  the  wants  of  a  small  district.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, Boards  were  voluntarily  formed  by  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  school  managers  of  different  denominations  even  in  small 
rural  parishes,  but  as  a  rule  the  School  Board,  though  the  first 
step  towards  making  adequate  provision  for  primary  instruction 
in  towns,  has  not  been  required  in  the  country,  nor  is  it  or  any 
substitute  for  it  likely  to  be  so  until  some  further  organisation 
of  local  government  is  effectually  carried  out. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  conditions,  we  may  now  glance  at 
the  progress  made  in  schools  coming  under  the  inspection  of 
GK)vemment  and  receiving  an  annual  grant-in-aid.  Starting 
from  the  year  1871-72,  when  the  Elementary  Education  Act 
may  be  said  to  have  first  come  into  direct  operation,  we  find — 


Voluntary 
Scliools. 

1 
Children. 

Board 
Schools. 

Children. 

• 

Total. 

Schools. 

_   •_ 

9,854 
14,273 
17,614 

Children  In 
average 
attendance. 

1871-72 
1875-76 
1879-80 

9,772 
12,677 
14,181 

1,327,000 
1,667,000 
1,982,000 

82 
1,596 
3,433 

8,700 
328,000 
769,000 

1,336,000 
1,985,000 
2,751,000 

being  an  increase  in  attendances  of  nearly  106  per  cent. 

The  total  number  on  the  school  registers,  however,  was 
1,969,000  in  the  first,  2,944,000  in  the  second,  and  3,896,000 
in  the  last  year  quoted,  indicating  very  imperfect  attendance, 
though  an  improvement  of  between  5  to  6  per  cent,  is  shown 
in  this  respect. 

Taking  the  number  of  children  over  7  years  old  actually 
presented  for  examination,  we  have  in  1871-72,  662,000;  in 
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1875-76,  1,143,000;  in  1879-80,  1,904,000;  being  an  increase 
of  nearly  188  per  cent. 

It  was  assumed  in  1870  that  6-7 ths  of  the  population  were 
of  the  class  which  would  require  education  in  public  elementary 
schools.  The  proportion  of  those  who  do  or  ought  to  come 
into  them  is  probably  somewhat  larger ;  and  much  as  has 
already  been  accomplished,  our  task  is  not  yet  fully  com- 
pleted even  in  this  respect. 

The  figures  alone  do  not  show  the  true  measure  of  the  work 
done.     It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  large  increase  in 
numbers  represents  children  who  were  entii'ely  without  school 
instruction.     But  on  the  other  hand,  the  elaborate  inspection 
of  all  schools  indiscriminately  in  1871-72,  proved  that  the 
deficiencies  both  in  respect  of  buildings  and  mstriiction  were 
very  great.     Here  and  there  most  excellent  schools  were  found 
carried   on   entirely   by    voluntary    agency    with   buildings, 
appliances,  and  teaching  staff  on  a  par  %vith  the  best  inspected 
schools.     In  these  cases  no  change  was  required.     But  all  re- 
cognised schools,,  new  and  old  alike,  have  had  to  receive  a  very 
large  number  of  children  ill  taught  or  not  taught  at  all,  and 
great  injustice  would  be  done  to  the  large  class  of  certificated 
teachers  if  this  broad  fact  were  not  kept  in  mind  in  estunating 
the  results  of  their   exertions.     The  proportion   of  *  passes,' 
which  had  decreased  very  slightly  under  these  hard  conditions, 
is  now  more  than  recovered,  while  in  most  schools  the  range  of 
instruction  has  been  advanced  without  any  detriment  to  the 
strictly  rudimentary  work.     Another  test  very  widely  applic- 
able shows  that  we  have  begun  to  make  head  through  these 
special  difficulties  inseparable  from  so  large  an  extension  of  our 
school    system.     The    code   for  examinations  lays  down  six 
standards,  which  in  the  ordinary  course  should  be  passed  by 
children  of  7  to  8  up  to  12  to  13  years  old.  In  1871-72, 82  per 
cent,  were  presented  in  the  three  lower,  and  only  18  per  cent, 
in  the  three  higher  standards.  In  1875-76  the  proportions  were 
79^  and  20^  respectively,  and  the  last  returns  of  1879-80 
show  a  more  decided  improvement  to  75^  and  24f  per  cent, 
respectively.     The  returns  up  to  August  31  of  the  present 
year  (1881)  are  not  yet  published,  but  I  believe  they  will 
prove  yet  further  the  sound  progress  made  in  the  last  year  of 
this  eventful  decade.     Never  has  a  great  difficulty  been  more 
fairly  looked  in  the  face.     The  starting-point  is  the  census  of 
the  whole  populat'on,  and  we  shall  not  rest  till  all  of  it  has 
been  fairly  accounted  for. 

Other  provisions  of  the  Education  Acts  restrict  the  employ- 
ment of  children.     Various  Factory  Acts  have  for  a  long  time 
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past  provided  for  the  attendance  of  children  for  '  half-time '  at 
the  most  suitable  schools  available.  School  Boards  by  the  Act 
of  1870^  and  school  attendance  committees  bj  that  of  1876  in 
places  where  no  School  Board  has  been  formed,  are  charged 
with  the  daty  of  making  bye  Jaws  for  regulating  the  attendance, 
and  fixing  the  standard  to  be  passed  before  children  (under  14) 
are  permitted  to  proceed  to  labour.  And  if  any  local  authority 
fails  in  this  respect^  the  Education  Department  may  now  im- 
pose such  bye-laws  as  it  may  deem  fit  upon  the  district.  These 
proceedings  have  a  powerful  eifect  upon  schools  which  must  at 
least  work  efficiently  up  to  the  Third  or  Fourth  Standards  now 
generally  required. 

I  have  laid  much  stress  upon  the  individual  examination 
of  children  in  the  *  3  R.'s.'  The  evil  which  the  revised  code  of 
1862  sought  to  remedy  by  the  stringent  application  of  this 
irksome  and  unpopular  measure  was  a  very  grave  one.  We 
now  hear  complaints  of  undue  weight  given  to  a  large  average 
of  passes  which,  it  is  truly  said,  do  not  prove  more  than  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  knowledge  acquired  in  a  way  which  may  have 
failed  to  draw  forth  the  intelligence  of  the  pupil.  But  the  same 
can  be  said  of  every  test,  and  old  reports  reveal  complaints  of 
teachers  that  they  were  forced  to  give  attention  to  some  favoured 
subject  of  a  literary  or  quasi-scientific  nature,  to  meet  the 
known  predilections  of  an  inspector,  to  the  prejudice  of  all  sound 
and  consistent  training.  Bad  work  is  unhappily  too  common 
at  all  times  and  in  all  professions,  but  the  ^  3  B.^s,'  however 
mechanically  taught,  are  some  certain  gain  to  the  learner  in 
after  life,  while  a  mere  smattering  of  ^  science '  or  literature  not 
supported  by  such  knowledge  is  often  a  positive  evil.  More- 
over, no  valid  test  can  be  devised  that  so  little  interferes  with 
I  the  discretion  which  it  is  so  desirable  to  leave  to  school 

I  mani^ers  and  teachers,  for  it  can  hardly  be  argued  that  any 

system  which  does  not  result  in  a  competent  knowledge  of 
these  essential  rudiments  can  possibly  be  suited  for  children 
who  have  to  make  their  way  in  the  working  world. 

It  must  also  be  noticed  that  the  firm  application  of  this  rule 
of  individual  examination  has  contributed  much  to  establish 
practically  one  of  the  most  important  truths  by  which  our 
recent  experience  has  been  enriched.  It  was  not  in  the  univer- 
sity nor  in  the  high  school,  but  in  the  public  elementary  schools 
and  the  training  colleges  specially  founded  to  support  them, 
that  we  first  learnt  to  know  the  inestimable  value  of  the  true  art 
of  teaching.  And  not  even  here  was  it  dulv  recognised  until 
the  necessity  was  forced  upon  them  of  carrying  down  practical 
instruction  to  a  very  large  majority — ^instead  of  a  small  minority 
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— of  the  children  under  their  care.  It  is  surely  no  mean  task 
to  open  these  gateways  of  knowledge  to  the  many,  and  even  if 
they  acquire  little  else  in  their  short  school  term,  it  may  be  of 
incalculable  value  to  them  in  after  life,  and  it  is  tibie  preparation 
for  this  struggle  which  comes  so  early  on  the  children  of  the 
poor,  rather  than  *  higher  subjects,'  which  make  so  much  more 
show  in  a  report,  that  is  the  true  test  of  the  worth  of  a  public 
elementary  school.  The  technical  school,  the  night  school  and 
reading  room,  the  working  men's  club  and  institute,  are  all  in 
the  future,  and  easy  of  access  to  those  who  have  overcome 
thoroughly  the  first  difficulties  of  the  rudiments.  It  is  no 
doubt  quite  possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  given  to  such 
passes,  but  it  is  a  fault  which  has  still  a  strong  savour  of  virtue 
in  it.  It  was  no  new  thing  to  pick  out  the  best  scholars  and 
carry  them  on  to  a  comparatively  high  range.  It  was  a  new 
and  a  better  thing  to  carry  on  aU  alike  to  "vmat  may  be  called  a 
competence  of  learning,  even  if  the  further  advance  of  some 
was  not  indeed  prevented,  but  only  somewhat  delayed.  There 
cannot  be  a  greater  error  than  to  suppose  that  naturally  dull 
children  do  not  require  education.  It  is,  in  truth,  these  who 
have  fb  be  saved  from  falling  altogether  out  of  the  ranks  of 
self-supporting  industry.  A  man  of  unusual  strength  and 
acuteness,  though  wholly  illiterate,  may  make  his  way  in  the 
world,  yet  will  his  own  fortunes  be  grievously  marred  by  his 
deficiency.  Those  who  are  less  vigorous  cannot  afford  to  lose 
the  advantage  of  some  early  training,  which  shaU  bring  them 
better  into  accord  with  the  ways  of  the  civilised  world.  Many 
of  these  are  by  no  means  hopelessly  stupid,  but  only  wholly 
illiterate,  wholly  severed  from  any  association  with  book  learn- 
ing, and  without  any  hereditary  aptitude  for  receiving  know- 
leoge  presented  in  this  form.  Here  the  teacher  has  first  to 
learn  the  language  and  ways  of  thought  which  the  pupil  under- 
stands, and  carry  him  on  by  well-graduated  stepS  firom  what  is 
to  him  the  known  to  the  unknown.  All  this  may  not  be  in 
the  line  of  classical  associations,  which  it  must  be  remembered 
assume  tacitly  conditions  of  life  only  possible  where  slavery  is 
an  essential  feature  of  the  social  organisation.  Ours  is  a  wider 
task,  and  the  foundations  of  our  civilisation  must  be.  more 
broadly  based.  Moreover,  this  acquired  art  or  faculty  of 
teaching,  especially  when  it  has  to  be  applied  to  numbers,  im- 
plies a  high  moral  capacity  for  enforcing  healthful  discipline — 
— ^not  that  of  terror  or  mere  acquiescence,  but  that  of  orderly 
and  attentive  intelligence. 

It  is,  I  repeat,  the  rough  work  of  the  public  elementary 
schools,  bravely  and  honestly  grappled  with,  that  first  brought 
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this  great  truth  into  promiuence.  Now  it  is  recognised  in 
higher  circles,  and  was  taken  up  by  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, where  a  first  and  most  deservedly  successful  course  of 
lectures,  specially  on  *  the  art  of  teaching,  was  delivered  by  a 
gentleman  of  long  experience  of  both  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  in  the  Lent  term  of  1880. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  in  any  way  to  disparage  efforts 
made  to  carry  on  the  course  of  teaching  in  public  elementary 
schools  to  a  higher  range,  for  the  advancement  of  the  better 
scholars  is  hardly  more  desirable  for  themselves  than  for  those 
whom  they  leave  behind.  But  the  question  is  how  far  and  in 
what  manner  can  such  a  work  be  promoted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. I  most  devoutly  trust  that  no  central  office  in 
Downing  Street  or  elsewhere  will  ever  override  the  discretion 
of  local  managers  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed,  and  commit 
the  country  to  the  petrifying  uniformity  of  an  official  system. 
Ardent  and  impatient  theorists  are  far  too  prone  to  desire  to 
strengthen  the  best,  newest,  and  most  approved  methods  of 
the  oay  by  the  support  of  Government  regulations,  forgetting 
that,  to  parody  Macaulay's  well-known  saying,  ^A  distant 
point  in  the  horizon  which  is  our  ffoal  to-day  may  be  our  gaol 
to-morrow.'  Let  these  teachings  be  pressed  with  due  force 
upon  teachers  and  managers.  Let  them  be  convinced  that  to 
aim  low  is  to  court  and  to  deserve  failure.  Let  these  principles 
be  well  known  and  recognised  by  the  inspectors.  But  the 
true  function  of  a  Government  department  is  to  test  and 
compare  results,  not  to  override  individual  responsibility  or 
supersede  the  exercise  of  individual  intelligence :  still  less  to 
permit  the  growth  of  quasi-vested  interests  in  forms  and 
methods  which  further  experience  may  render  obsolete. 

This  whole  question  of  governmental  inspection  is  one  of 
much  importance.  The  incidents  of  it,  especially  in  this 
country,  are  in  many  ways  essentially  different  from  that 
supervision  and  examination  which  may  be  part  of  the  inde- 
pendent organisation  of  any  private  association.  Where  and 
how  are  we  to  draw  the  line  ?  Xo  one  will  maintain  that 
*  local  authorities '  or  individuals  are  to  be  left  at  liberty  to 
observe  just  as  much  or  as  little  of  the  law  of  the  land  as 
they  may  choose,  or  to  draw  public  money  without  regard  to 
the  conditions  upon  which  it  is  granted.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  a  palpable  sham  and  absurdity  that  a  central  office  should 
undertake  the  control  of  innumerable  details  with  which  it  can- 
not possibly  be  acquainted.  The  Government  interference  so 
often  complained  of  is  by  no  means  wholly  caused  by  a  spirit 
of  official  aggression.     It  is  often  almost  forced  on  by  that 
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helpless  class  of  people  who  never  can  come  to  any  decision 
for  themselves.  State  inspection  has  naturally  to  do  with 
much  that  is  crude^  tentative,  and  uncertain,  and  much  tact 
and  patience  must  be  exercised  to  carry  it  out  with  good 
effect.  But  the  absolutely  smooth  working  of  an  ideally 
perfect  system  would  never  do  for  poor  humanity.  Mere 
reports  without  criticism  are  much  like  evidence  without 
cross-examination.  There  is  no  adequate  verification  of  facts 
without  it.  The  history  of  the  Factory  Acts  affords  some  very 
useful  suggestions  on  this  subject.  The  first  inspectors  were 
ex'officio  justices  of  the  peace,  with  large  powers  of  making 
rules  and  orders  in  virtue  of  their  own  authority.  But  that 
was  in  the  days  when  these  Acts  were  very  much  a  dead  letter. 
When  they  really  got  to  work  all  such  powers  were  with- 
drawn, while  those  necessary  for  searching  investigation  w^ere 
largely  extended.  Strictly  speaking,  an  inspector's  powers  are, 
legally  and  formally,  to  inspect  and  report.  Beyond  this  it 
is  well  that  his  influence  should  depend  entirely  on  the 
personal  qualifications  which  he  brings  to  bear  on  his  duties. 

There  is  no  more  fertile  source  of  misunderstanding  than 
confused  ideas  as  to  the  functions  of  the  State  inspector  and 
the  teacher  or  manager  respectively.  That  the  former  should 
control  or  instruct  the  latter  in  one  or  two  hundred  schools 
and  supply  radical  deficiencies  in  method  or  knowledge,  is  an 
obvious  impossibility.  Even  the  idiosyncrasies  of  any  capable 
teacher  should  be  carefully  respected.  He  will  probably 
work  far  better  in  his  own  way  than  in  any  other.  But  the 
inspector  has  a  far  wider  range  of  daily  experience,  to  be  tested 
and  discussed  with  the  several  teachers  for  the  manifold 
benefit  of  all,  and,  if  fit  for  his  position,  must  exercise  a  most 
beneficial  influence  over  the  whole  of  the  district  under  his 
charge.  Even  as  regards  the  scholars,  inspection  and  examina- 
tion rationally  conducted  are  a  most  useful  part  of  in- 
struction. It  is  a  partial  introduction  to  the  real  work  of  life 
where  the  workers  can  no  longer  look  for  the  helpful  aid  of 
the  teacher,  but  have  to  find  out  for  themselves  how  best  to 
make  their  knowledge  useful  to  themselves  and  others.  Above 
all,  H.M.'s  inspector  is  the  advocate  of  the  poor,  and  though  I 
believe  they  exercise  far  more  discrimination  than  they  are 
often  supposed  to  do,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  many 
parents  are  yet  ill-qualified  to  judge  of  the  kind  of  instruction 
which  should  be  given  to  their  children.  No  duty  should  be 
held  more  sacred  than  that  of  seeing  that  even  the  poorest 
and  weakest  receive  the  full  measure  of  those  benefits  which 
the  law  of  the  land  now  happily  accords  to  them. 
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Enough^  I  trusty  has  been  said  to  shoiv  that  much  of  the 
hardest  and  most  trying  part  of  onr  work  has  been  accom- 
pllshed.  Our  foundations  have  been  broadly  and  soundly 
laid.  Exceptions  are  still  to  be  founds  and,  while  all  are  to  be 
led  on  to  higher  and  more  thorough  work,  some  backward 
districts  have  here  and  there  to  be  forced  up  to  the  average 
state  of  efficiency,  for  even  a  single  bad  school  is  like  a  field 

f'ven  over  to  thistles  spreading  its  evil'  seeds  far  and  wide, 
or  the  most  part  the  work  of  school-building  is  completed, 
though  we  shall  still  have  to  meet  the  wants  of  an  increasing 
population.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  our  children  are  on 
the  registers  of  duly  tested  schools,  though  irregularity  of 
attendance  is  still  a  grievous  drawback.  The  average  results 
of  teaching  have  been  materially  raised,  notwithstanding  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  so  large  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
qualified  teachers,  and  receiving  so  large  a  proportion  of 
children  wholly  untaught  and  neglected  in  the  all-important 
years  of  early  infancy. 

The  next  decade  should  see  great  advances  made  in  the 
organisation  of  secondary  and  intermediate  schools,  partly  by 
the  better  use  of  endowments  and  partly  by  some  judicious 
extension  of  the  existing  system.  We  have  to  develop  half- 
time  schools  and  technical  schools.  Night  schools  also  deserve 
attention,  not  to  take  the  place  of  the  day  school  for  younger 
children,  but  to  carry  on  those  who,  having  mastered  the  first 
dry  rudiments — which  are  in  themselves  work  enough  for 
tender  years — ^may  find  in  them  healthful  recreation  after  the 
hours  of  bread-winning  toil.  Many  of  the  clubs  and  institutes 
which  have  languished  for  want  of  adequate  early  training  of 
the  class  for  which  they  were  designed  should  receive  new 
life.  The  extension  of  university  influence  by  local  exami- 
nations, and  the  supervision  of  the  liberal  studies,'  which 
precede  them  by  graduates  of  high  culture  and  intelligence, 
claim  notice  even  in  so  partial  a  review. 

But  want  of  time  forbids  me  to  pursue  the  subject  in 
farther  detail.  Many  of  the  most  efiective  improvements 
which  we  hope  for  in  the  future  must  await  the  better  develop- 
ment of  local  government  As  it  is,  while  local  energies  are 
starved  for  want  of  fitting  work,  the  central  departments  are 
overwhelmed  with  an  intolerable  mass  of  details.  Whether 
the  various  agencies  required  'should  be  under  individual 
direction  or  organii^d  in  connection  with  local  or  imperial 
government,  or  under  the  control  of  the  State  altogether,  is  a 
question  the  reply  to  which  should  depend  entirely  on  a 
reasonable  estimate  formed  of  the  comparative  efficiency  of 
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the  modes  of  operation  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  by  these 
several  means  i"espectively  or  by  any  combination  of  thenu 
Experience  will,  I  believe,  show  that  for  most  purposes  the 
more  the  functions  of  the  Government  can  be  limited  to  those 
of  a  supreme  court  of  administrative  supervision  and  appeal^ 
the  fuller  scope  will  be  given  to  local  and  individual  energies^ 
which  are  as  yet  so  partially  developed  for  the  public  service 
throughout  the  country ;  and  these  it  is  especially  desirable  to 
call  into  activity  where  the  success  of  the  work  to  be  done 
largely  depends  on  individual  zeal^  capacity,  and  local  know- 
ledge, exercised  under  a  due  sense  of  public  responsibility.^  I 
will  conclude  by  urging  that  though  the  broad  issues  of  this 
question  may  be  beyond  the  usual  limits  of  scholastic  enquiries, 
they  are  well  worthy  of  the  most  careful  attention  of  all  who 
are  concerned  in  the  great  cause  of  national  education. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Paper  with  the  title  ^  How  Arithmetic  may  be  Simpli- 
fied '  was  contributed  by  Professor  O'Sullivan.  He  b^an  by 
oberving  that,  after  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century's  educa- 
tional experience  in  one  capacity  or  another — as  Inspector  of 
National  Schools,  as  Superintendent  of  the  Centnd  Model 
Schools,  as  Professor,  and  as  Examiner  in  Arithmetic  to  the 
Intermediate  Education  Board,  he  felt  warranted  in  saying  that 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  time — fully  one-third  of  the  whole  of 
the  time  available  for  arithmetic — is  frittered  away  by  students 
in  the  endeavour  to  master  the  details  of  our  present  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  to  wade  through  reduction  and  the 
compound  rules ;  that,  partly  no  doubt  because  of  this  waste 
of  time,  comparatively  little  attention  is  given  to  the  rationale 
of  arithmetic ;  that,  accordingly,  the  study  of  arithmetic  may 
be  said  to  be  ^  a  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties,'  and 
that  most,  if  not  all,  of  those  difficulties  could  be  removed  by 
the  adoption  of  a  scheme  such  as  he  was  about  to  propose. 
After  giving  a  few  illustrations  of  the  want  of  accuracy  and 
want  of  thought  displayed  by  too  many  writers  of  books  on 
arithmetic,  the  Professor  quoted  statistics,  from  the  results  of 
last  year's  Intermediate  Examination,  in  support  of  his  asser- 
tion that '  comparatively  little  attention  is  given  to  the  rationale 
of  arithmetic/  He  next  proceeded  to  pomt  out  that  a  more 
^cumbrous,  complicated,  and  perplexing'  system  of  weights 
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and  meafiures  than  ours  it  would  be  impossible  for  human  in- 
genuity to  devise.  Passing  to  the  metric  system,  he  explained 
that  its  great  superiority  over  every  other  system  is  this  :  there 
are  no  compound  numbers^  and  therefore  no  compound  rules. 
The  use  of  the  metric  system  was  rendered  ^  permissive '  (but 
not  made  obligatory)  throughout  the  Britbh  Empire  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1864  ;  but  the  Act  has  borne  no 
fruit  durii^  the  seventeen  years  which  have  since  elapsed. 
Professor  O'Sullivan  would  have  a  new  Act  of  Parliament 
passed^  estabUshing  a  decimal  system  of  money^  and  making  the 
adoption  of  the  system^  as  well  as  of  the  metric  system,  com- 
pulsory after  five  years. 

A  Paper^  '  On  the  Teaching  of  the  English  Language  in 
Elementary  Schools,'  was  read  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.D., 
Professor,  Training  Department,  Dublin,  in  which  he  proceeded 
to  say :    The  literary  subjects  taught  to  pupils  of  primary 
schools  should  be  those  likely  to  be  most  useful  in  aiter  life. 
Applying  this  to  English,  we  should  endeavour  to  give  our  chil- 
dren as  great  a  command  of  the  English  language  as  is  possible 
with  the  means  at  our  disposal.  Diverting  his  attention  to  gram- 
mar and  composition,  Dr.  Joyce  stated  his  contention  to  be  that 
we  introduce  grammar  at  a  period  in  the  child's  school  course 
far  too  early,  and  postpone  English  composition  to  a  period  far 
too  late ;  and  that  our  manner  of  teaching  English  grammar  is 
cumbersome  and  ineffective.     In  both  England  and  Ireland 
grammar  begins  when  the  children  are  just  feeling  their  way 
to  the  simplest  elements  of  reading  and  arithmetic — ^and  com- 
position when  they  have  mastered  both ;  they  have  been  learn- 
mg  grammar  three  or  four  years  before  they  are    put  to 
composirion.     This  order,  in  fact,  ought  to  be  reversed ;  for  the 
grammar  the  young  children  learn  is  never  turned  to  account 
in  the  teaching  of  composition,  and  is  in  fact  quite  useless,  and 
as  composition  is  put  off  to  the  highest  classes,  thousands  of  chil- 
dren leave  school  without  ever  being  taught  how  to  write  a  com- 
mon letter.  As  to  the  teaching  of  grammar  by  means  of  parsing, 
it  is  troublesome  and  profitless.     Parsing  ought  to  be  abolished, 
and  something  like  what  is  called  grammatical  analysis  substi- 
tuted.    Composition  should  be  introduced  very  early — as  soon 
as    the    children    can    write    legibly*     No  grammar  or  any 
technical  rules  are  required  for  this.     Composition  does  not 
mean  here  themes  or  abstract  essays,  but  writing  out  simple 
stories  from  memory,  or  writing  letters  on  the  ordinary  sub- 
jects of  every-day  life.     While  the  children  are  sure  to  forget 
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very  soon  all  their  technical  grammar,  they  ¥all  use  and  retain 
the  power  of  writing — a  power  valuable  and  precious  to  every 

iriftnnhftr  of  a  mvilispd  flocifttv. 


LUC  puwci    ui  wi  11.111^ — ii  puvv< 

member  of  a  civilised  society* 


A  Paper  was  contributed  on  '  Education  as  a  Preparation 
for  Emigration,'  by  Miss  Cusack  (the  Nun  of  Kenmare). 

The  subject  of  preparation  for  emigration  has  met  with  too 
little  attention,  notwithstanding  its  great  political  importance. 

A  very  large  correspondence,  extending  over  many  years^ 
and  with  many  countries,  has  convinced  me  that  the  most 
serious  and  lamentable  consequences  have  resulted  from  the 
neglect  of  economic  subjects  in  the  education  of  our  people. 

Education,  to  be  of  use  to  the  class  for  whom  it  is  intended, 
should  be  conducted  with  a  special  reference  to  the  future  life 
and  needs  of  those  who  are  under  instruction. 

We  cannot  alter  the  general  conditions  of  human  life ;  some 
men  and  women  are  bom  to  rove  and  live,  others  are  born  to  rest, 
and  if  they  will  to  study.  We  put  the  harmony  of  nature  out 
of  tune  when  we  play  discord.  Let  education  be  suited  to  the 
life  key-note  of  the  individual  to  be  educated,  and  then  we  shall 
have  knowledge  of  the  right  kind  in  the  right  place. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  children  cannot  be  educated 
completely,  or  even  partially,  for  emigration.  This  is  quite 
true.  But  what  I  would  venture  to  propose  would  be  equally 
advantageous  to  those  who  emigrate  and  to  those  who  do  not. 
It  would  be  to  provide  a  special  course  of  study  which  should 
bear  on  the  general  employments  of  the  people,  which  should 
give  them  general  information  on  practical  agriculture,  and  on 
the  conunercial  relations  of  different  countries.  No  doubt 
some  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  direction  by  the  National 
Board,  but  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  To  teach  our 
people  that  manual  labour  is  honourable,  and  to  teach  them  how 
to  make  manual  labour  profitable,  whether  in  the  field  or  the 
shop,  would  be  a  task  not  difficult  to  accomplish,  and  worthy 
of  all  effort.  To  give  our  people  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
agricultural  and  commercial  conditions  of  lands  wnere  emi- 
grants are  most  needed  and  vnUl  be  most  welcomed,  should  be 
an  important  element  in  their  course  of  study.  So  that  we  may 
no  longer  find  that  kind  of  haphazard  emigration  which  is  in- 
dicated when  you  ask  a  boy  or  girl  why  they  are  leaving  their 
native  land,  and  get  the  reply  '  to  better  myself,'  when  the 
speaker  has  not  the  least  idea  of  how  the  bettering  is  to  be 
accomplished. 

I  do  not  touch  here  on  the  all-important  point  of  protection 
for  girls  going  alone  to  a  distant  land.     During  the  last  twenty- 
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eight  years,  2,637,000  of  our  people  have  left  Ireland  for  other 
shores.  How  many  of  these  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 
have  sat  down  by  the  wayside  in  despair,  or  sunk  down  into  the 
slums  of  great  cities,  living  a  miserable  existence,  can  only  be 
known  to  those  who  have  taken  a  practical  interest  in  emigrants, 
or  have  exceptional  means  of  asceii;aining  their  state  in  their 
new  homes.  How  much  of  this  evil  might  have  been  averted 
if  these  emigrants  had  had  the  benefit  of  advice  and  a  guiding 
hand — if  each  had  gone  with  a  special  object  to  a  special  place, 
instead  of  going  in  a  happy-go-lucky  fashion,  too  often  a  most 
unhappy  one. 

I  believe  the  one  great  protection  would  be  to  have  three 
or  four  establishments  founded,  one  in  each  of  the  provinces, 
where  girls  could  be  received  for  even  a  week,  or,  if  posible, 
for  several  weeks  before  they  emigrate,  where  they  would  get 
practical  advice  as  to  their  future  life,  where  their  future 
destination  would  be  known,  and  it  would  be  seen  that  they 
were  received  at  the  other  side  safely.  With  a  good  method 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  a  good  will  on  the  part  of  the 
taught,  much  could  he  learned  in  a  very  short  time,  and  a 
general  idea  of  housework  could  be  given  to  those  fitted  for 
servants.  Then  in  cases  where  it  was  impossible,  or  undesir- 
able, for  girls  to  remain  even  for  a  few  days,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  intending  emigrants  could  be  given  and  particulars 
forwarded  to  respectable  persons  on  the  other  side,  to  whom 
these  girls  would  look  for  protection  or  advice. 

I  have  long  desired  to  found  such  an  institution.  I  have 
only  been  hindered  by  the  want  of  that  which  is  called  the  root 
of  all  evil,  and  yet  which  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  neces- 
sary elements  in  every  good  work. 

A  Paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Doherty,  LL.D.,  Training 
Department,  Education  Oflice,  Dublin,  on  *  A  Plea  for  the  more 
Extended  Study  of  Physical  Science  in  Primary  and  Intermedi- 
ate Schools.'  The  teaching  of  the  three  K's  cannot  be  regarded 
as  education.  They  are  means  for  acquiring  an  education.  Up 
till  recently  mathematics  and  classics  formed  almost  the  whole 
of  the  school  curriculum.  But  many  students  were  unable  to 
derive  much  benefit  from  the  study  of  them.  For  nearly  all 
students  the  physical  sciences  possess  a  great  attraction.  The 
study  of  these,  to  be  of  any  use,  should,  however,  be  practical 
and  systematic.  Special  laboratories  and  expensive  apparatus 
are  not  absolutely  necessary  for  elementary  work.  The  study 
of  the  physical  sciences  possesses  a  high  educational  value,  and 
it  fits  the  student  in  a  marked  degree  for  the  business  of  after 
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life.  These  sciences  have  special  claims  to  be  incladed  in  the 
curriculum  of  State-aided  schools.  Any  expenditure  by  the 
State  for  the  advancement  of  science  may  be  regarded  ss  a  pro- 
fitable investment. 

The  study  tends  to  make  the  pupil  conscious  of  how  little 
he  knows,  instead  of  making  him  vain  of  his  learning.  But, 
however  small  his  knowledge,  it  is  useful  and  will  constantly 
increase. 

A  Paper  on  '  The  Way  in  which  the  Working  of  the  In- 
termediate Education  Act  may  be  extended  and  improved ' 
was  read  by  the  Rev.  John  Walton  Murray,  LL.D., 
Rector  of  Ballymena,  Precentor  of  Connor,  and  Chaplain  to 
Bight  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin. 

Having  alluded  to  some  statistics  in  the  last  Report  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  the  possible  financial  crisis,  mth  its  results, 
the  writer  principally  draws  attention  to  a  possible  improve- 
ment in  the  working  of  the  system,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the 
junior  grade  and  the  classical  course  prescribed  for  that  grade, 
dwelling  a  little  on  the  importance  of  a  classical  education.  He 
points  out  the  great  importance  of  the  training  given  in  this 
grade. 

1.  Because  it  is  the  groundwork  for  all  future  training. 

2.  Because  the  period  over  which  the  training  may  be 
extended  is  for  the  junior  grade  necessarily  much  longer  (for 
many  pupils)  than  the  period  of  the  middle  or  senior  grades. 

He  pleads  for  greater  elasticity  in  the  course,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  opposite  evils  of  retarding  or  cramming. 

He  suggests  a  wider  choice  of  authors  for  this  first  grade, 
so  that  the  forward  and  capable  pupil  may  be  well  grounded, 
and  at  the  same  time  may  not  be  kept  back  by  having  to  jog 
along  at  exactly  the  same  pace  with  others  who  are  not  so 
forward  or  capable. 

The  subject  -worked  out  in  the  Paper  was  suggested  to  the 
writer  by  some  teachers  of  experience  (notably  the  Rev. 
Robert  King,  master  of  the  Armagh  Diocesan  School),  who 
see  the  difficulty  of  the  present  system. 

A  Paper  was  read  by  Charles  H.  Keene,  M.A.,  on  the 
question  *  Should  Classics  be  Relegated  to  the  "  leisure  part  of 
Education  "  ?  '  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  proposal  that  classics 
should  be  relegated  to  the  leisure  part  of  education  suggests 
two  considerations — namely,  whether  the  objections  commonly 
urged  against  classics  do  not  equally  apply  to  other  branches 
of  learning,  and  whether  this  study  does  not  itself  possess  much 
intrinsic  utility.     The  objections  most  usually  urged  are,  that 
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the  knowledge  of  classics  acquired  at  school  and  college  soon 
passes  from  the  memory  and  leaves  Uttle  trace  behind^  that  its 
acquisition  calls  for  an  imdue  sacrifice  of  time^  that  the  subject 
is  an  exhausted  one  from  which  long  since  has  been  drawn  all 
the  benefit  that  can  be  looked  for^  and  that  the  place  of  Latin 
and  Greek  may  be  fully  supplied  by  modern  languages.  But 
it  is  not  the  peculiar  property  of  classics  to  pass  from  the 
memory.  Every  branch  of  learning  is  liable  to  the  same  un- 
fortunate fatality^  and  the  value  of  an  educational  system  is  to 
be  judged  not  principally  by  the  number  of  isolated  facts  re- 
tained in  the  memory,  but  by  the  genei*al  culture  and  improve- 
ment of  the  mental  powers  which  may  result.  Whether  it 
requires  a  longer  time  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  classics  or  of 
other  subjects  depends  on  the  natural  gifts  of  the  individual 
student^  but  it  may  be  observed  that  the  facilities  for  learning 
Latin  and  Greek  are  now  much  greater  than  formerly^  owing 
to  improved  editions  and  books  of  reference. 

Nor  is  it  science  alone  which  is  advanciug.  The  study  of 
classics  is  also  progressive.  The  booksellers'  lists  will  enable 
all  to  judge  whether  Latin  and  Greek  no  longer  furnish  sug- 
gestive themes,  and  it  may  be  added  that  philology,  which  is 
yet  in  its  youth,  is  daily  opening  new  and  important  fields. 

Nor  can  modem  languages  with  their  loose  and  inorganic 
constructions  ever5  as  a  means  of  mental  culture,  supply  the 
place  of  Latin  and  Greek,  which,  by  expressing  human 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  sympathies  in  language  of  the  most 
subtle  structure,  and  that  calls  for  the  most  vigorous  exercise 
of  the  reasoning  powers,  combine  in  a  large  degree  the 
advantages  both  of  a  literary  and  of  a  scientific  education. 

The  last  objection  I  shall  refer  to  brings  us  to  the  question 
of  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  classical  education. 

It  is  science,  not  classics,  that  claims  the  discovery  of  the 
powers  of  electricity  and  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine. 
I  But  is  she  therefore  the  best  instructress  for  all  ?   The  number 

of  inventors  and  discoverers  is  and  must  be  small,  but  large  is 
the  number  of  those  who  in  their  daily  course  of  life  feel  the 
want  of  culture,  of  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  feelings, 
of  grace  and  facility  of  expression ;  and  in  the  study  of  the 
classics  all  these  are  to  be  most  readily  obtained. 

Classics,  therefore,  contribute  no  less  than  science  to  the 
requirements  of  life,  and  we  must  hope  that  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  will  be  banished  from  our  schools  and  colleges. 

A  Paper  was  contributed  by  Miss  Corlett  entitled 
'  Twenty  Years'  History  of  the  Queen's  Institute  for  the  Tech- 
nical Instruction,  and  Queen's  College  for  the  Education  of 
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Women.'  ^  This  well-known  institution  was  founded  at  the 
Dublin  Congress,  in  1861,  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science,  at  a  meeting  caUed  at  the 
Solicitors'  Boom,  Four  Courts,  August  19.  The  meeting  was 
called  by  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Ladies'  Reception 
Committee,  Mrs.  W.  N.  Hancock.  The  resolution  pledging 
the  meeting  to  found  the  association  was  drawn  up  by  Miss 
A.  Barbara  Corlett,  the  founder  of  the  Queen's  Institute. 

The  aim  of  this  society  then  formed  was  to  provide  for 
gendewomen  instruction  in  technical  arts,  and  to  provide  them 
with  professional  training.  The  scope  of  the  institution  is  very 
wide,  having  schools  of  instruction  in  art,  science,  and  industries, 
such  as  porcelain  decoration,  in  the  Civil  Service,  Telegraph, 
General  Post  Office  Department,  in  music,  in  collegiate  classes, 
and  in  higher  education  for  university  degrees,  and  preparing 
for  degrees  in  faculties. 

In  nineteen  years,  ending  December  1880,6,200  individual 
students  have  proceeded  from  its  classes,  about  half  this  num- 
ber being  professional  pupils.  The  institution  has  also  in* 
structed  a  great  number  of  amateur  students. 

The  last  Paper  was  read  by  Professor  Boulger  on  *  The 
Schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers.'  The  Society  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  is  noticeable  for  the  zeal  and  success  with 
which  it  has  undertaken  the  work  of  primary  education  in  Ire- 
land, and  also  for  the  fact  that  it  has  recently  included  subjects 
of  secondary  education  in  its  programme,  and  in  this  respect 
resembles  somewhat  the  Scotch  parochial  school.  It  has  been 
at  work  since  the  year  1802,  and  gives  instruction  to  about 
30,000  male  children  of  the  poor  at  a  nominal  charge  of  one 
penny  per  week.  As  the  Brothers  have  worked  upon  much 
the  same  lines  as  the  National  Board,  as  far  as  primary  educa- 
tion is  concerned,  something  may  be  learned  from  their  inde- 
pendent experience.  Their  great  success  is  not  to  be  attributed 
exclusively  to  the  religious  element  in  their  teaching,  but 
rather  to  the  personal  superiority  of  the  teaching  staff  as  com- 
pared with  the  ill-paid  officials  of  the  national  system.  The 
general  intelligence  of  the  pupil  in  the  schools  of  the  society 
is  excited  more  effectively  than  is  the  case  in  the  national 
schools,  and  what  is  learned  is  learned  less  mechanically.  They 
also  impart  a  certain  amount  of  culture  not  obtainable  in  the 
national  school,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  Intermediate 
Examination  they  have  largely  extended  their  original  pro- 

'  This  Paper  has  been  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Women* 8  Education 
Union  for  November  1881. 
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gramme^  and  give  to  the  children  of  the  poor  a  chance  of  rising 
to  the  professions.  As  the  teachers  of  national  schools  receive 
no  result  fees  for  the  success  of  their  pupils  at  Intermediate 
Examinations,  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  will,  at 
least  in  populous  districts,  draw  off  most  of  the  children  from 
the  national  schools,  and,  in  order  to  maintain  the  importance 
of  the  State  schools,  some  modification  should  be  made  in  the 
existing  system. 
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ADMINISTRATION   OP   HOSPITALS. 

Is  it  desirable  that   Hospitals  should  be  placed  under  State 
Supervision?    By  Henry  C.  Burdett,  F.S.S. 

IN  considering  the  question  of  the  relations  which  ought  to 
exist  between  Hospitals  and  the  State,  it  might  at  first 
sight  appear  reasonable  to  commence  the  subject  by  giving 
briefly  some  particulars  as  to  the  administration  of  conti- 
nental hospitals.  It  is  true,  indeed^  that  nearly  every- 
where except  in  England  and  America,  the  hospitals  are 
subsidised  in  some  way,  or  controlled  by  the  State.  A  careful 
examination  has,  however,  convinced  the  writer  that  the 
mode  of  administering  foreign  hospitals,  and  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  them,  so  differ  from  those  to  which  we 
are  accustomed  in  this  country  that  for  the  purposes  of  the 
present  discussion  it  is  undesirable  to  complicate  the  question 
by  the  introduction  of  material  which  would  have  practically 
little  bearing  upon  the  points  at  issue.  For  these  reasons 
the  writer  has  determined  not  to  refer  in  detail  to  the 
continental  systems  of  hospital  management.  His  present 
endeavour  will  be  to  arouse  attention  to  those  aspects  of  the 
hospital  question  which  seem  to  bear  upon  the  relations  which 
the  State  should  hold  to  hospitals  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  review  of  the  discussions  and  circumstances  relating 
to  the  management  of  hospitals  and  kindred  institutions  in 
this  country,  during  the  past  five  years,  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  hospital  managers  are  becoming  alive  to  the 
fact  that  the  system  heretofore  in  force  cannot  much  longer 
continue  unaltered  and  unreformed.  In  the  period  under 
consideration,  no  less  than  four  influential  deput^itions  have 
sought  interviews  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  for  the  time  being,  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
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a  Royal  Commission  of  investigation  into  the  subject.     These 
deputations  have  represented  all    hospital   interests*       The. 
first  consisted  of  representatives  of  the  treasurers,  managing 
bodies,  and  governors  of  the  leading  metropolitan  hospitals. 
The  second  represented  the  same  interests,  and  included  in 
addition  many  governors,  medical  men,  and  philanthropists,  who 
have  displayed  commendable  zeal  in  the  cause  of  hospital 
reform.     The  third   deputation  attended  before  Sir  William 
Harcourt  early  in  the  present  year,  as  the  representatives  of 
the  patients  treated  at  the  hospitals,  and  of  tnose  ratepayers, 
and  public  bodies  which  are  more  immediately  interested  in  the 
welfare  and  efficient  management  of  the  endowed  hospitals. 
Lastly,  the  medical  profession,  represented  by  the  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Counties  Branch  of  the   British   Medical 
Association,  and  acting  on  the  report  of  a  committee  specially 
appointed  to  collect  evidence  bearing  upon  the  management 
of  the  hospitals  throughout  the  country,  agreed,  in  June  last, 
to  memorialise  the  Home  Secretary  to  appoint  a  Boyal  Com- 
mission, to  ascertain  fully  the  needs  of  the  suffering  poor 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  means  at  present  available  for 
their  relief.     This  Commission  was  asked  for  especially  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  reliable  data  upon  which  to  base  the  need- 
ful reforms,  and  to  secure  that  the  present  system  of  medical 
education  and  relief  shall  cease  to  be  inadequate  and  unsatis- 
factory, as  it  undoubtedly  and  undeniably  is  at  the  present  time* 
The  treasurers,  the  committees,  the  governors,  the  ratepayers 
and    public  bodies  interested,  the  patients,  and  last  but  by 
no  means  least — probably  it  would  be  literally  true  to  say 
most  important  of  all — the  medical  profession,  having  all  asked 
definitely  for  State  interference  to  the  extent  of  a  Government 
enquiry,  it  cannot  but  be  profitable  for  the  members  of  this 
Congress  to  consider  the  question  once  more  in  all  its  bearings, 
with  the  view  of  putting  in  motion  the  powerful  organisation 
which  the   Social   Science  Association  has  at  its  command. 
There  can  be  small  doubt  that  the  appointment  of  a  Boyal 
Commission  would  secure  the  adoption  of  adequate  measures 
based  upon  the  reliable  data  which  would  .  then  be  forth^ 
coming. 

It  has  been  shown  that  every  class  interested  in  the  hos- 
pitals has  separately  or  collectively  arrived  at  the  same  conclu- 
sion, and  sought  the  same  remedy.  No  one  who  knows  anything 
of  hospital  management  will  question  that  this  singular  and 
surprising  unanimity  is  the  surest  possible  proof  that  the 
whole  subject  of  medical  relief  in  this  country  imperatively 
demands  careful  examination  by  a  competent  commission,  with 
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the  view  of  securing  the  needful  redistribution  and  reform.  It 
will  be  desirable^  however,  for  the  information  of  the  Congress, 
to  examine  into  the  circumstances,  as  they  are  known  to  exist, 
which  have  produced  so  active  and  unanimous  a  desire  for 
enquiry.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  as  space  and  time  are 
matters  of  moment,  the  subject  has  been  divided  into  seven 
propositions  embracing  the  whole  question.  These  will  now 
m  turn  be  briefly  considered. 

I.  The  present  system  of  hospit-al  administration  is  attended 
with  many  anomalies  which  call  for  pubUc  enquiiy.  In  the 
Metropolis  especially,  the  hospital  accommodation  is  imper- 
fectly distributed,  and  in  many  districts  is  altogether  inade- 
quate. 

The  administration  of  the  hospitals  as  at  present  conducted 
is  so  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  that  enquiry  is  needed  to 
secure  amelioration  in  the  interests  of  the  poor.  To  facilitate 
a  right  juikpnent,  and  to  furnish  reliable  data,  the  writer  of 
this  paper  has  prepared  a  set  of  statistical  tables  based  upon 
the  published  reports  and  statements  of  the  various  Institu- 
tions.^ The  calculations  are  aU  made  upon  an  identical  basis, 
have  been  carefully  checked  by  an  accountant,  and  may,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  a  reliable  statement  of  the  present  cost  of 
the  various  systems  of  administering  the  medical  institutions 
of  this  country.  The  tables  show  uiat  the  cost  of  administer- 
ing, Le.  the  cost  of  management,  in  sixty-one  general  hospitals 
varies  from  2^  per  cent  at  Cork,  to  27^  per  cent,  at  the 
Metropolitan  Free  Hospital;  the  cost  per  patient  per  week 
from  nine  shillings  and  fourpence  at  the  Uork  County  Hospital, 
to  two  pounds  five  shillings  and  twopence  at  the  Metropolitan 
Free  Hospital.^ 

A  difference  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  management,  and 
of  nearly  500  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  mt  patients, 
would  alone  warrant  the  appointment  of  a  Commission.  The 
special  hospitals — Children's,  Consumptive,  Dental,  Paralysis, 
Fever,  Lying-in,  Ophthalmic,  Orthopoedic,  Skin,  Women's, 
and  Convalescent — show  equally  startling  discrepancies.  Thos 
in  the  110  institutions  enumerated  in  the  tables,  the  cost  of 
management  varies  from  55  per  cent,  at  the  Chelsea  Hospital 
for  Women  to  3^  per  cent,  at  the  Liverpool  Fever  Homital, 
and  to  If  per  cent,  at  the  Corstorphine  Convalescent  Home, 
Edinburgh.     The  cost  of  each  in-patient  varies  from  9s.  at  the 

^  These  Table!!  can  be  had  of  the  Pabliahera,  MetiCB.  J.  &  A.  Ghttiehill,  11 
TRvw  Burlington  Street*  W. 

'  The  authorities  of  St.  Bartholomew*!  Hospital,  Chatham,  retarn  the  cost  of 
«ach  inpatient  per  week  at  4«.  9<f.  This  is,  howerer,  an  error  of  account,  no  doabt« 
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Weetem  Ophthalmic,  10^.  at  the  Royal  Orthop»dio,  and  10^.  6rf« 
at  the  National  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Paraly- 
sis, to  635.  ZdL  at  the  Establishment  for  Gentlewomen,  43^.  6d, 
at  the  Chelsea  Hospital  for  Women,  and  425.  5c/.  at  St.  John's 
Hospital  for  Skin  Diseases. 

Turning  now  to  the  distribution  of  hospital  accommodation, 
it  is  a  fact  that  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  bed  accommodation  in 
the  London  hospitals  is  situated  within  a  radius  of  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  Charing  Cross.  The  population  of  London  resident 
within  the  metropolitan  area,  and  exclusive  of  the  large  number 
of  persons  who  are  annually  sent  to  London  for  hospital  treat- 
ment, cannot  be  less  than  four-and-a-half  millions,  one-third  of 
which  number  is  annually  relieved  at  the  London  hospitals*. 
Out  of  a  total  of  4,579  beds  for  the  whole  metropolis,  3,486  are 
provided  by  the  hospitals  situated  in  the  narrow  area  above 
specified. 

It  may  further  be  pointed  out  that  at  present  North  Lon- 
don, with  a  population  of  nearly  1,000,000,  possesses  but 
fifty-nine  hospital  beds,  of  which  number  the  Great  Northern 
provides  33  beds,  and  the  North- West  London  26  beds ;  the 
East  End,  with  its  river-side  and  manufacturing  population 
of  1,100,000,  is  dependent  upon  the  London  Hospital  with 
790  beds,  and  the  Metropohtan  Free  Hospital  with  twenty 
beds,  both  of  which  are  inconveniently  situated  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  West  End,  with  a 
population  of  950,000,  has  but  two  hospitals — St.  Mary's 
with  190,  and  the  West  London  with  60  beds  respectively. 
A  population  of  nearly  one  and  a  half  millions  on  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  Thames  has  to  rely  upon  Guy's  with  700 
beds,  and  St.  Thomas's  with  4u0  available  beds,  both  of  which, 
though  largely  endowed,  are  situated  miles  away  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  district  to  the  wants  of  which  they  nominally 
minister.  These  facts  are  incontrovertible,  and  the  need  of 
a  Hospital  Commission  to  control  the  action  of  the  ffoveming 
authorities  of  the  two  last  hospitals  has  been  forcibly  illustrated 
by  the  recent  scandals  at  Guy's,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
present  buildings  which  constitute  St.  Thomas's  Hospitiil  cost 
in  round  numbers  600,000/. ;  that  one  of  the  pavilions  is  not  in- 
tended for  patients,  but  constitutes  a  palace  onlv  recently  oc- 
cupied as  a  residence  for  the  Treasurer ;  that  this  expenditure 
not  only  swallowed  up  all  the  purchase  money  paid  for  the  old 
site  and  materials,  but  rendered  it  necessary  to  mortgage  part 
of  the  income  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  a  loan  of 
30,000{.,  which  sum  was  wholly  expended  upon  the  buildings, 
so  that  the  money  for  furnishing  and  placing  beds  in  the  wards 
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had  to  be  raised  by  an  appeal  to  the  public  ;  and  that^  in  conse- 
quence of  this  gross  improvidence,  a  portion  of  the  building  is^ 
and  is  likely  to  remain,  absolutely  empty,  useless,  and  unem- 
ployed, because  the  hospital  finances  have  been  so  grievously 
crippled  that  there  is  no  income  to  maintain  the  beds  for  which 
such  ample  accommodation  has  been  provided.  This  reckless 
and  culpable  extravagance  is  not  confined  to  one  hospital,  or 
to  London,  as  the  hospital  buildiuj^  at  Wolverhampton, 
Leeds,  Norwich,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  eloquently 
testify.  Examples  of  the  fruits  of  the  present  irresponsible 
system  on  which  some  of  the  hospitals  are  governed  might 
easily  be  multiplied,  but  enough  has  surely  been  said  to  estab- 
lish the  first  proposition. 

II.  The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  present  out-patient 
csystem,  and  especially  of  that  in  force  at  the  large  metro* 
politan  hospitals,  demands  reform. 

No  one  will  dispute  this  self-evident  proposition.  At  the 
present  time  more  tnan  a  million  people,  or  one  in  three,  receive 
relief  at  the  London  hospitals ;  in  Liverpool  one  in  two,  and  in 
Birmingham  one  in  two-and-a-half  of  the  whole  population 
are  at  present  in  receipt  of  free  medical  relief.  This  question  is 
too  large  to  enter  upon  fully  here,  nor  do  the  objects  aimed  at 
by  this  paper  require  such  treatment.  The  facts  are  well  knovm. 
The  figures  given  above  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the  amount  of 
the  existing  abuses,  and  when  the  Treasurer  of  one  of  the  largest 
endowed  hospitals  publicly  states  his  experience  on  the  ques- 
tion as  follows,  nothing  more  need  be  added.  This  gentleman 
«aid,  three  years  ago,  that  the  funds  of  our  larger  hospitals  were 
not  applied  in  the  best  possible  manner,  or  quite  with  due  re- 
.rgard  to  the  wishes  of  the  founders.  About  600,000  people  come 
;annually  to  thirteen  of  the  best  hospitals  in  London  for  medical 
advice  and  assistance,  at  an  annual  cost  of  1 5,000/,  in  medicine 
alone.  The  average  attendance  of  these  patients  is  from 
three  to  seven  hours  before  each  can  be  attended  to,  and  the 
rush  is  so  extreme  that  the  medical  advice  they  receive  is  almost 
perfunctory.  It  has  further  been  well  said  that  the  time  and 
attention  of  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  are  generously 
placed  at  the  service  of  the  poor,  but  unfortunately  eminent 
persons  have  no  more  time  than  persons  who  are  not  eminent, 
and  when  a  million  out-door  patients  apply  at  the  London 
hospitals  in  one  year,  it  becomes  rather  a  delicate  arithmetical 
problem  as  to  how  many  seconds  can  be  bestowed  on  each  of 
them.' 

>  Speech  of  H  JI.H.  Priooe  Leopold  at  the  annual  meetisg  of  the  '  Charitj 
Orgaoisation  Society.* 
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IIL  It  \»  desirable  that  every  lioapital  and  medical  ii^^~. 
tution  intended  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  poor  shall' be 
administered  by  a  board  of  managements  subject  to  periodic^'I. 
election  by  the  governors,  upon  wnich  board  the  medical  staff^ 
of  the  charity  should  be  adequately  represented. 

IV.  An  authoritative  supervision  over  the  administration 
and  a  public  audit  of  the  accounts  of  all  such  institutions  are 
needed  to  secure  a  right  distribution  of  medical  relief,  and  a 
more  economical  expenditure  of  the  funds  entrusted  to  the 
boards  of  management. 

These  propositions  relate  to  the  internal  government  of  the 
hospitals.  It  may  be  said  that  the  old  system  of  managing  the 
endowed  and  many  other  hospitals  has  proved  not  only  a  con- 
spicuous failure  economically,  but  it  has  failed  in  matters  of 
still  greater  moment.  The  Times  some  three  years  ago  said : 
The  objects  of  a  large  general  hospital  should  be  four  in 
number.  First,  the  treatment  of  patients ;  secondly,  the  training 
of  the  highest  class  of  physicians  and  surgeons  for  the  service 
of  the  public;  thirdly,  the  cultivation  and  advancement  of 
medical  science;  and,  fourthly,  the  education  of  medical 
students.  lii  order  that  the  institution  may  be  so  directed  as 
to  fulfil  all  these  objects,  it  must  be  directed  by  knowledge  of 
their  several  requirements ;  and  this  knowledge,  certainly  as 
far  as  the  last  three  are  concerned,  can  only  be  possessed  by 
medical  practitioners.  Under  the  government  of  a  treasurer 
of  the  accustomed  kind,  the  necessary  medical  knowledge 
cannot  be  brought  to  bear,  except  by  the  maintenance,  on  his 
part,  of  the  most  cordial  relations  with  the  medical  staff",  and 
by  his  full  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  in  many  matters  of  the 
greatest  weight,  he  must  walk  blindfold  unless  he  is  guided  by 
their  counsel.  At  St.  Thomas's,  unfortunately,  this  condition 
has  not  recently  been  fulfilled.  The  consequences  of  the 
friction  between  the  treasurer  and  the  staff"  have  been  at  many 
points  ludicrous  and  at  all  calamitous.  If  we  are  correctly 
informed,  the  patients  suffered  terribly  from  pysemia  and  other 
'hospital'  diseases,  which  have  been  shown  by  modem 
research  to  be  traceable  almost  always  to  want  of  common 
sanitary  supervision  :  and,  in  a  general  way,  it  may  be  fairly 
said  that  the  new  St.  Thomas's  has  been  among  the  least 
successfully  managed  hospitals  in  London.  Its  funds  have 
been  squandered  foolishly ;  its  opportunities  for  doing  ^ood 
have  been  curtailed ;  and  the  advancement  of  science  and  the 
education  of  students,  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  accomplished, 
have  been  accomplished  in  the  face  of  artificial  difficulties  and 
obstacles,  created  by  those  whose  first  business  it  should  have 
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been  to  remove  them.  Of  late  years  the  antagoniBm  between 
the  treasurer  and  the  medical  staff  appears  to  have  reached 
such  a  point  that  the  customary  annual  dinner  of  the  governors 
had  to  be  abandoned,  and  at  least  one  very  distmguished 
teacher  transferred  his  services  to  another  hospital,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  conflict  which  would  otherwise  have  been  forced  upon 
him.^ 

The  notorious  facts  in  connection  with  Guv's  Hospital 
have  been  specially  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Home 
Secretary  by  a  deputation  on  a  recent  occasion,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  allude  to  them  further  here,  except  to  say  that 
they  enaorse  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  the  condemnation 
of  the  present  system  of  managing  these  great  hospitals,  which 
the  writer  in  The  Times  has  so  forcibly  delivered.  At  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  matters  have  been  managed  in 
quietude,  if  not  with  efficiency.  The  recent  exercise  of  the 
arbitrary  powers  conferred  upon  the  treasurer  of  this  hospital, 
who  has  decided  to  take  away  all  the  beds  so  long  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  assistant  physicians  and  surgeons,  thus 
depriving  these  gentlemen  of  the  means  necessary  to  en- 
able them  to  increase  their  skill  and  to  adequately  teach  the 
students,  is  not  the  least  striking  example  of  a  vicious  system 
which  ought  to  be  speedily  abolished. 

A  public  audit  is  absolutely  necessary  to  check  ex- 
travagance and  to  protect  the  public,  which  has  at  present  but 
little  or  no  voice  in  restraining  reckless  mismanagement.  The 
donors  of  charitable  funds  and  the  recipients  of  the  benefits 
arising  therefrom,  have  at  present  but  little  guarantee  that 
strict  economy  is  practised  or  the  greatest  possible  good 
achieved.  An  authoritative  supervision  would  prevent  foolish 
squandering,  as  well  as  the  occupation  of  unhealthy  and  un- 
suitable buildings  as  hospitals,  and  it  would  also  promote  good 
feeling  between  the  hospital  authorities  and  the  medical 
staff.  The  recent  embroglio  at  Guy's  Hospital  endorses  in  a 
marked  manner  the  condemnation  of  the  present  system  of 
managing  some  hospitals,  especially  those  largely  endowed. 

y.  The  absence  of  organisation  and  combination  aroon^t 
the  medical  institutions  throughout  the  country  materiilly 
lessens  their  usefulness. 

On  this  proposition  little  need  be  said.  It  is  strongly  en- 
forced by  the  enormous  and  needless  difference  in  the  cost  of 
management  and  maintenance  brought  out  by  the  tables 
alreadv  referred  to.  The  absence  of  this  combination  or  co- 
operation leads  to  lamentable  extravagance,  an  enormous  waste 

>  Leading  article  in  The  Timet,  Not.  13,  1877. 
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of  money^  owing  to  the  repetition  of  an  expenditure  in  the 
mftnagement  of  very  many  charities,  the  objects  of  which  could 
be  far  better  carried  out  under  one  roof.  Hospital  finance, 
accounts,  supply,  the  general  question  of  the  uses  and  abuses 
of  hospitals,  the  relations  of  dispensaries,  and  especially  of 
provident  (Uspensaries,  to  hospitals,  the  reproduction  of  ex- 
ploded abuses,  and  the  adequate  trial  of  new  systems  can 
alone  be  rightly  judged,  decided  upon,  or  prevented  by  means  of 
this  co-operation,  and  the  sooner  it  is  brought  about,  the  better 
will  it  be  for  the  welfare  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 

VI.  In  the  administration  of  the  wards,  so  far  as  it  affects 
the  treatment  of  the  patients,  and  especially  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  nursing  arrangements,  the  medical  staff  should 
have  an  authoritative  voice. 

It  is  necessary  to  insist  that  the  medical  profession,  through 
the  honorary  or  acting  medical  staffs,  shall  have  an  authori- 
tative voice  in  the  administration  of  the  wards,  the  treatment 
of  the  patients,  and  the  control  of  the  nursing.  Recent  events 
have  shown  the  public  and  the  medical  profession  to  be  in 
substantial  accord  on  this  point.  No  one  who  knows  anything 
about  the  management  of  a  hospital  has  any  doubt  on  the 
subject.  Yet  the  old  system  not  only  attempts,  as  in  the  case 
of  Guy's  Hospital,  to  openly  defy  public  and  professional 
opinion  in  this  matter,  but  its  audacity  leads  it  to  brave  the 
interference  of  a  court  of  law  by  studiously  excluding  all 
medical  men  from  the  governing  body,  in  distinct  contravention 
of  the  original  and  expressed  views  and  intentions  of  the 
founder  himself.  No  wonder  that  the  nurse  has  been  en- 
couraged here  and  elsewhere  to  neglect  her  twofold  duty 
towards  the  doctor,  viz.  (a)  to  strictly  carry  out  his  directions  as 
to  the  treatment  of  the  patient ;  [b)  to  observe  the  patient's 
condition,  to  notice  the  changes  in  it,  and  what  she  may  either 
know  or  suppose  to  be  the  effects  of  the  treatment,  so  as  to 
enable  her  to  give  a  shorty,  clear ^  and  correct  account  to  the 
doctor  at  each  visit  It  really  resolves  itself  into  the  question, 
Is  the  patient  for  the  nurse,  or  the  nurse  for  the  patient  ?  If 
the  former  is  to  be  the  principle  upon  which  modem  hospital 
nursing  is  to  be  conducted  for  iiie  future,  hospitals  must  soon 
cease  to  exist,  because  patients  will  cease  to  seek  admission 
to  their  wards.  A  nursing  school  is  opposed  to  the  proper 
administration  of  a  large  wnical  hospital.  At  these  hospitak 
the  teaching  of  students  is  an  essential  feature  in  the  system 
of  management,  but  the  teaching  of  nurses  at  the  same  time 
is  neither  possible  nor  desirable.  The  students  are  taught  by 
the  sale  to  them  of  the  knowledge  which  the  acting  medical 
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staff  have  acquired  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick.  This  systeoL 
benefits  and  in  no  way  injures  the  patients,  because  the 
teaching  of  students  entails  and  necessitates  an  active,  a  con- 
tinued, and  a  regular  attention  to  their  condition  and  fifogrees 
towards  recovery.  The  cases  admitted  to  a  clinical  hospital 
are  selected  on  account  of  their  severity,  and  their  proper  treat- 
ment must  embrace  the  attendance  of  the  best  trained  nurses. 
It  is  a  needless  cruelty  to  place  a  severe  case  c»f  acute  disease 
under  the  care  of  a  raw  practitioner  who  knows  next  to 
nothing  about  nursing,  and  the  remembrance  of  this  fact  alone 
ought  to  prevent  the  attachment  of  a  school  for  training  nurses 
to  any  clinical  hospital  whatever.  If  the  patient's  welfare  is 
to  be  adequately  considered,  this  proposition  is  unanswerable, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  to  train  a  nurse  for  her 
duties  it  becomes  necessary  to  constantly  change  her  from  ward 
to  ward,  a  system  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  interests  of 
any  patient  who  was  dangerously  ill.  In  private  houses 
when  a  case  of  sickness  occurs  and  the  doctor  is  sent  for,  his 
authority  is  absolute  in  all  things  affecting  the  treatment  and 
nursing  of  the  patient,  so  lon^  as  he  remains  in  attendance. 
It  is  certainly  a  little  starthng  to  find  it  now  argued  that, 
because  the  patient  is  a  poor  person  and  because  the  doctor 
treats  him  in  a  hospital  ward,  all  this  is  to  be  altered,  and 
the  nurse  or  the  lady  superintendent,  or  some  other  irre- 
sponsible person,  is  to  fill  the  place  rightly  occupied  by  the 
doctor  in  every  private  house  all  the  world  over.  It  will  no 
doubt  astonish  many  people  to  hear  that  in  the  majority  of 
the  large  hospitals  the  nursing  arrangements  are  under  the 
control  of  a  matron,  unaided  by  a  nursing  committee,  and 
only  indirectly,  if  at  all,  assisted  by  those  alone  qualified  to 
direct,  viz.  the  medical  staff.  Out  of  twenty-two  hospitals 
having  medical  schools,  there  are  but  seven  where  this  im- 
portant department  is  saperintended  by  a  nursing  committee 
upon  which  the  medical  element  is  represented.  Of  course 
the  greater  includes  the  less,  and  so  the  practice  at  the  chief 
hospitals  in  a  matter  like  this  becomes  the  law  which  guides 
hospital  managers  generally  throughout  the  country. 

YII.  The  importance  of  medical  education,  and  the  ade- 
quate training  of  the  members  of  the  medical  profession, 
require  an  intelligent  recognition  of  the  relation  of  the  hospitals 
to  their  medical  schools,  to  insure  an  improvement  in  such 
relations. 

The  following  are  the  views  of  the  members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Counties  Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Assodation 
on  this  point*    Thes^  views  were  arrived  at  aflber  full  discussion 
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at  a  meeting  epecially  Bummotied  to  consider  the  question^  and 
their  moderation  and  force  mnst  carry  conviction  to  the  mind 
of  every  unpi?ejudiced  person. 

Inasmuch  as  the  education  of  medical  men  is  a  matter  of 
vast  importance  to  the  State,  it  should  be  as  complete  and 
practical  as  the  science  of  the  day  permits.  It  is,  therefore, 
an  imperative  necessity  that  the  relationships  existing  between 
the  large  hospitals  and  their  medical  schools  should  be  those 
best  caJculated  to  promote  this  end.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
this,  medical  education  in  this  country  almost  entirely  depends 
upon  private  speculation  and  haphazard  enterprises  whose 
success  rests  upon  the  preservation  of  a  harmonious  relationship 
between  corporations  with  apparently  separate  aims.  Should  this 
harmony  between  hospital  and  school  at  any  time  be  ruptured, 
the  existence  of  the  school  becomes  at  once  imperilled,  thereby 
seriously  endangering  the  interests  of  the  public.  A  great 
clinical  hospital  can  never  with  truth  say  to  its  medical 
school,  *  We  can  do  without  you,'  for  of  itself  it  would  fail  to 
attract  for  its  patients  the  highest  medical  skill.  Granted  that 
the  obligations  conferred  upon  the  schools  by  their  respective 
hospitals  are  great,  yet  those  bestowed  on  the  hospitals  by  the 
schools  are  vastly  greater;  for  the  imparting  to  others  of  the 
skill  and  knowledge  acquired  in  the  treatment  of  disease  by 
the  physicians  and  surgeons  does  not  injure  the  patients  in  a 
hospital  (as  some  ignorantly  suppose),  but  on  the  contrary 
directly  benefits  them  by  rendering  the  teachers  still  more 
efficient  in  the  wards,  and  by  directly  administering  to  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  the  patients.  Clinical  teaching 
attracts  skilled  and  gratuitous  labour  to  extend  the  usefulness 
of  the  institution.  A  successful  school  means  a  successful 
hospital. 

Enquiries  on  these  points  made  at  all  the  important  hospitals 
in  the  metropolis  and  the  country  show  that  their  consideration 
is  almost  entirely  neglected  by  the  persons  who  ought  to  foster 
their  growth.  So  little  do  the  governors  recognise  their  respon- 
sibilities, that  in  most  schools  the  buildings  are  inadequate  for 
the  purpose  in  consequence  of  being  mainly,  if  not  altogether, 
erected  at  the  expense  of  the  teachers,  who  are  merely  tenants 
at  will.  Notwithstanding  that  the  museums,  so  essential  for 
guidance  in  treatment  and  for  educational  purposes,  are,  almost 
without  exception,  claimed  as  the  property  of  the  hospital 
authorities,  yet  contributions  towards  their  development  and 
maintenance  are  made  by  only  six  out  of  the  eleven  metropolitan, 
and  by  four  out  of  eleven  country,  hospitals.  In  the  case  of 
the  former,  1,000/.  per  annum  would  more  than  cover  the  grants 
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thus  made.  Seven  of  the  couiitry  and  five  of  the  metropolitan 
hospitals  contribute  absolutely  nothing  to  either  museum  or 
Bohool,  while  four  of  the  latter  actually  retain  a  portion  of  the 
school  fees.  It  cannot  be  right  that  the  development  of  so 
important  an  item  in  a  nation's  economy  should  depend  on 
the  voluntary  efforts  of  those  who,  while  willing,  have  not 
the  power  to  elevate  medical  science  to  its  proper  position. 
Furthermore,  hospital  authorities  are  seemingly  unaware  of 
the  obligation  laid  upon  them  of  nurturing  and  training  able 
physicians  and  surgecms  for  the  service  of  the  State. 

Again,  with  adequate  representation  of  the  medical  staff 
upon  the  boards  of  management  of  the  hospital,  and  of  the 
governors  upon  the  school  committees,  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  practical  requirements  of  these  joint  institutions 
would  secure  the  highest  efficiency  in  the  administration  of 
the  whole. 

During  recent  years  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  have 
built  and  opened  some  of  the  most  extensive  and  complete 
of  modern  hospitals.  These  splendid  poor  law  iufirmaries 
have  provided  accommodation  for  nearly  10,000  in-patients. 
They  are  placed  in  charge  of  paid  resident  medical  officers^ 
whose  clerical  duties,  under  the  present  system,  are  so  onerous 
that  they  have  far  too  little  time  to  devote  to  the  treatment  of 
the  cases  entrusted  to  their  care.  These  iufirmaries  afford  a 
magnificent  field  for  the  treatment  and  investigation  of  disease, 
for  pathological  research,  and  for  medical  education.  The 
Marylebone  Infirmary,  prior  to  its  being  brought  under  the 
operation  of  the  Poor  Law,  was  an  instance  of  what  these 
institutions  might  become,  with  great  advantage  to  the  in- 
mates, as  aids  to  the  progress  of  medical  science. 

A  Koyal  Commission  would  consider  if  any  and  what  altera- 
tions were  necessary  in  the  management  of  these  splendid  poor 
law  infirmaries ;  how  far,  if  at  all,  they  could  be  made  avail- 
able in  a  rearrangement  of  the  hospital  accommodation  of  the 
metropolis,  and  whether  or  not  it  might  be  desirable  to  appoint 
visiting  physicians  and  surgeons,  assisted  by  efficient  juniors, 
and  aided  by  a  staff  of  clinical  clerks,  dressers,  sisters,  and 
nurse?,  to  relieve  the  resident  staff  by  undertaking  the  treat- 
ment of  some  or  all  of  the  cases. 

It  has  not  been  the  object  of  this  paper  to  suggest  remedies, 
alterations,  or  reforms,  but  to  bring  facts  to  the  notice  of  the 
Congress,  in  the  hope  that  sufficient  public  interest  may  be 
awakened  to  ensure  the  application  of  a  prompt  and  adequate 
remedy  to  the  many  existing  evils.  It  may  not,  however,  be 
out  of  j^ce  to  say  here  that  in  Sweden  the  Government  have 
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for  years  worked  the  hospitals  on  a  system  which  would  confer 
great  benefit  upon  our  own  towns,  by  bringing  the  poor  law 
and  voluntary  institutions  into  more  intimate  associationy 
though  managed  by  separate  governing  bodies.  This  has  been 
secured  in  Sweden  by  a  scale  of  charges  demanded  from  all 
patients  who  are  admitted  to  the  hospital.  The  first  grade  pays 
a  substantial  sum  and  obtains  anything  and  everything  the 
patient  may  care  to  have  or  to  pay  for,  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  doctor.  The  second  pay  a  much  less,  but  a  remunera- 
tive rate,  for  all  that  they  receive  at  the  hospital ;  and  the 
third  class  are  paupers  who  are  paid  for  on  an  agreed  scale  by 
the  poor  law  authorities.  Thus,  well-to^do,  thrifly  artisan, 
and  improvident  pauper  are  all  treated  by  one  staff,  controlled 
by  one  administration,  and  are  located  in  immediate  proximity 
to  each  other,  though  in  separate  pavilions.  This  the  writer 
believes  to  be  the  true  system  to  aim  at  securing,  and  he  hopes 
that  ultimately  some  such  plan  will  find  acceptance  in  Great 
Britain,  to  the  advantage  of  every  one  concerned.  This 
suggestion  is,  however,  at  best  but  a  di^ession  from  the 
purpose  of  this  paper.  It  will  be  for  the  Congress  to  decide 
whether  or  no  it  is  desirable  that  our  hospitals  should  be  placed 
in  some  sense  or  other  under  State  supervision.  Enough 
evidence  has  been  produced  to-day  to  show  that  the  time 
is  ripe  for  an  exhaustive  enquiry  by  a  Royal  or  other  Com- 
mission. Sir  William  Harcourt,  M.P.,  the  present  Home 
Secretary,  has  already  expressed  himself  favourably  disposed 
towards  such  an  investigation,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  he  may  be  induced  to  grant  an  enquiry  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Social  Science  Association.  In  the  writer's 
opmion,  whether  State  control  be  ultimately  decided  upon 
or  not,  it  is  undoubtedly  desirable  that  an  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  representatives  of  all  the  hospitals  of  this  country 
should  take  place,  because  it  would  possess  great  econo- 
mical advantages,  and  be  likely  to  prove  useful  and  attrac- 
tive to  the  charitable  public,  and  so  doubly  beneficial  in 
the  end  to  all  medical  institutions.  In  the  same  way,  following 
the  example  of  Paris,  a  central  store  might  be  established  in 
London  at  which  all  the  hospitals  could  purchase,  at  a  little 
over  cost  price,  every  article  of  consumption,  from  an  egg  to  a 
wooden  leg.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind  would  tend  to  reduce 
the  large  discrepancies  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  patients  which 
at  present  exist  between  one  hospital  and  anouier,  and  any 
one  purchasing  at  the  store  would  have  a  guarantee  that  the 
jirticie  supplied  was  not  only  of  moderate  price,  but  the  best  and 
most  suitable  of  its  kind.     In  the  same  way,  by  combination. 
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the  reliable  inoome  of  all  hospitals  might  be  raised  at  a  fourth 
of  the  present  cost  through  one  common  agency.  The  establish- 
ment of  one  central  office  for  all  the  London  hospitals^  for  in* 
stance,  for  the  collection  of  old  subscriptions,  would  not  only 
save  a  vast  expenditure  upon  management,  but  prevent  annoy* 
ance  to  many  charitable  people  by  abolishing  multiple  ami 
duplicate  appeals.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  organisation  of  the 
Hospital  Sunday  Fund  should  not  be  utilised  for  this  purpose. 
It  possesses  the  confidence  of  the  hospital  authorities,  and  at 
present  its  excellent  organisation  is  lying  dormant  for  nine 
months  out  of  every  twelve. 

Again,  the  appointment  of  a  controlling  authority,  en- 
dowed with  adequate  powers  to  sanction,  restrict,  or  prcdiibit 
the  erection  of  a  new  or  the  extension  of  an  already  existing 
hospital  or  dispensary  is  urgently  called  for. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  multiply  instances  of  ill-ad viaed 
hospital  erection  or  extension,  but  enough  have  already  been 
given,  and  only  two  mure  need  be  added  hera  The  Brompton 
Consumption  Hospital,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  English 
medical  charities,  is  expending  on  its  new  wing  nearly  aU  of 
its  funded  property,  thereby  throwing  a  burden  on  the  public 
to  the  extent  of  10,000/.  per  annum.  St.  Thomas's  Hospital 
has  been  forced  by  the  folly  of  overbuilding  to  hand  over  one 
wing  to  the  weIl«to-do,  and  to  admit  paying  patients  into  other 
wards  in  order  to  maintain  its  present  reduced  number  of  beds. 
Nearly  everywhere  the  building  mania  seems  to  have  blinded 
hospital  managers,  so  that  similar  extravagances,  going  far 
beyond  the  requirements  of  the  districts  in  which  the  hospitals 
are  situated,  and  entailing  half*empty  wards  and  increased 
cost  of  maintenance,  are  becoming  the  rule  and  not  the  er* 
ception.  The  indiscriminate  institution  of  special  hosjatals 
and  dispensaries  is  productive  of  evil,  and  a  controlling  power 
is  urgently  called  for  to  prevent  the  multiplication  of  so-called 
charities,  which — oftentimes  springing  from  unworthy  motives- 
decoy  charitable  funds  from  legitimate  channels.  Such  ex- 
amples of  ill-advised  expenditure  reflect  directly  or  indirectly 
great  injury  upon  the  poor,  for  whose  benefit  the  lai^  sums 
concerned  were  originally  intended. 

The  social  and  public  aspects  of  this  great  question  of  ths 
right  government  of  our  hospitals  alone  demand  an  immediate 
investigation.  When  something  like  one  million  and  a  quarter 
of  the  population  of  London  annually  seek  and  receive  gratuitous 
medical  relief,  and  when  the  whole  wage-receiving  class  in  the 
metropolis,  if  we  take  the  census  of  1871  for  a  basis,  and  include 
all  who  by  position  or  occupation  are  not  above  this  class,  cannot 
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be  eetimated  at  more  than  1,400,000 — whatever  deductions  may 
reasonably  be  made  for  a  certain  number  of  patients  appearing 
more  than  once  on  the  lists  in  the  same  year — there  is  enough 
remaining  to  warrant  an  independent  enquiry  into  the  whole 
question  by  a  Royal  Commission.  This  feeling  is  rapidly  spread- 
ing, and  is  making  itself  felt  in  the  diminished  incomes  which 
the  hospitals  are  now  receiving  from  voluntary  sources.  This 
di£Sculty  will  certainly  increase  as  the  public  become  impressed 
with  the  knowledge  that  it  is  not  the  sick  poor  at  all  who 
are  being  benefited,  but  nearly  the  whole  wage-receiving  and 
industrial  classes,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  well-paid 
artisans. 

It  cannot  be  too  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  managers  of 
these  institutions  that,  though  for  the  most  part  under  private 
management,  the  hospitals,  if  they  are  to  fulfil  any  useud  pur- 
pose, must  be  public,  or  they  will  cease  to  be  indispensable. 
Each  large  hospital  should  be  the  centre  of  a  district,  and  t^e 
dispensaries  in  that  district  should  be  affiliated  with  it.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  no  means  of  extending  medical  relief  in 
proportion  to  the  demands  of  a  growing  population,  and  every 
year  the  poor  are  being  moved  further  and  further  away  from 
the  larger  metropolitan  hospitals. 

Finally,  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  views 
set  forth  in  this  Paper  are  not  merely  those  of  the  writer,  but 
have  gradually  become  the  convictions  of  the  majority  of  the 
more  intelligent  and  better  informed  hospital  managers.  In 
jHTOof  of  this  it  may  be  well  to  conclude  with  an  extract  from  a 
letter  *  written  by  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  late  treasurer  of  the 
London  Hospital,  in  response  to  a  suggestion  of  the  writer  to 
hold  an  annual  conference  of  hospital  managers,  which  was 
published  in  The  Times  of  April  23,  1878  :— 

From  a  long  acquaintance  with  hospital  management  I  am  con- 
vinced that  its  principal  defects,  both  in  London  and  the  country,  arise 
from  want  of  organisation  and  co-operation,  and  from  the  absence  of 
all  central  control  and  of  Government  inspection.  If  the  hospital 
system  were  complete,  each  central  hospital  would  be  surrounded  by 
its  satellites  of  dispensaries,  cottage  hospitals,  special  hospitals,  con- 
valescent homes,  &c.,  which  would  intercept  numberless  oases  wbicb 
otherwise  burden  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  and  would  furnbh  advanced 
education  for  the  pupils  of  its  school.  Without  some  such  authority 
as  is  possessed  by  School  Boards,  it  is  impossible  to  organise  such 
a  system  as  this,  or  to  apply  the  theory,  which  all  acknowledge  to  be 
the  right  one,  of  provident  medical  charities,  or  to  make  our  medical 
colleges  worthy  of  the  name,  or  to  promote  the  scientific  training  of 

?  The  Time^,  May  2, 1878. 
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nurses.  I  entirely  concur  in  the  proposal  of  a  conference,  not  that  of 
itself  it  would  effect  much,  but  it  would  pave  the  way  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Koyal  Commission  and  ultimately  to  parliamentary  action. 
I  do  not  believe  that  hospitals  upon  which  the  demands  increase  year 
by  year  can  much  longer  keep  pace  with  the  requirements  of  modem 
medical  practice  on  the  precarious  support  of  voluntary  contributions, 
and  I  earnestly  hope  that  Parliament  will  take  the  matter  in  hand 
beforo  it  is  forced  upon  its  notice  by  the  collapse  of  some  important 
institution. 


On  Hospital  Administration  in  Paris  and  London.  By  Dr. 
Pbosper  de  Pietra  Santa,  of  the  City  of  taris. 
Editor  of  the  *  Journal  d'Hygi^ne.' 

[translation.*] 

HAVING  been  requested  to  furnish  precise  information  con- 
cerning the  working  condition  of  the  ^  Assistance  Pub- 
lique  en  France/  we  have  hastened  to  reply  to  the  three  points 
raised : — 

1st  What  are  the  regulations  which  govern  the  French 
hospitals  ? 

2nd.  Are  these  establishments  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  State? 

3rd.  Are  the  expenses  defrayed  by  the  Government  or  by 
voluntary  subscriptions  ? 

With  a  view  of  elucidating  these  interesting  questions^  we 
have  drawn  up  a  general  statement  with  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject. We  have  borrowed  from  the  learned  writings  of  Messrs. 
Husson  and  Blondel,  ex-directors  of  the  ^  Assistance  Publique/ 
whose  devotion  and  intelligence  have  so  greatly  advanced  and 
materially  benefited  the  *  administration.'  These  gentlemen 
have  fully  recognised  the  important  considerations  connected 
with  the  subject,  and  have  exhausted  almost  every  detail  apper- 
taining thereto.^ 

We  propose,  after  having  enumerated  the  conditions  under 
which  the  ^Assistance  Publique  de  Londres'  is  carried  oat 
{taking  as  a  guide  the  report  drawn  by  M.  Blondel  on  the 
subject),  to  trace  the  system  adopted  by  the  French  service. 
A  comparison  between  the  English  and  French  systems  will 
make  the  details  contained  in  the  works  of  M.  Husson  easier 
of  comprehension,  and  should  make  our  reply  satisfactory. 

'  By  M.T.  H.  H.  CoUinSi  Hon.  Seoretazy  of  the  Department. 
'  H.  Husson  (Armand),  Etude  sur  les  hdpitaux,  1862;  M.  Blondel  (FernaDd), 
Bapport  sur  Ics  h6pitaux  civils  de  la  Yille  do  Londres,  1862. 
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I. 

There  exist  in  London^  but  under  different  forms,  vari- 
ous charitable  institutions,  akin  to  those .  in  Paris,  having  for 
their  object  the  treatment  of  the  sick  (in  eeneral  and  special 
hospitals),  the  relief  of  the  a^ed  and  infirm  (in  workhouses),  the 
protection  of  the  young  and  infants,  and  ue  succour  of  poor 
artisans  and  paupers. 

In  England,  voluntary  charity  is  specially  directed  towards 
endowing  institutions  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick  Har^e  hos- 
pitals and  small  dispensaries),  whilst  it  is  genenuly  left  to 
public  or  parochial  authorities  to  relieve  by  means  of  poor- 
rates  the  unfortunate,  infirm,  and  aged* 

The  hospitals  and  dispensaries  are  without  exception  private 
institutions,  supported  exclusively  by  the  liberality  of  their 
founders,  or  by  life  or  annual  subscriptions  from  people  who 
are  continually  associating  themselves  with  them* 

These  institutions  are,  as  a  rule,  developed  in  the  first 
instance  under  the  form  of  dispensaries,  and,  in  proportion  as 
their  resources  increase,  so  they  expand  and  ultimately  rise  to 
the  rank  of  hospitals ;  sometimes  they  are  still  more  ambitious, 
and  become  also  schools  for  (medical)  instruction. 

The  largest  and  richest  hospitals  of  London  have  nearly  all 
commenced  on  a  very  small  scale  and  with  but  very  limited 
means. 

St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  was  founded  in  1 1 23,  by  Habere, 
minstrel  to  King  Henry  I.,  for  100  beds,  was  reorganised 
by  Henry  YIII.,  and  now  contains  accommodation  tor  650 
beds. 

Guy's  was  established  in  1721,  for  100  patients,  by  a  libra- 
rian of  this  name,  and  is  now  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
important  hospitals  of  Great  Britain. 

In  1862,  Mr.  Sampson  Low,  in  his  work  ^  The  Charities  of 
London,'  estimates  the  income  accruing  to  endowed  hospitals 
at  the  sum  of  210,384/.,  and  125,376/.  as  the  amount  of 
annual  subscriptions,  given  in  further  aid  for  their  support ; 
this  constitutes  an  annual  budget  of  335,760/.  for  fourteen 
general  hospitals,  sixty-six  special  hospitals  or  infirmaries,  and 
thirty  local  dispensaries. 

The  origin  of  these  establishments,  whether  ancient  or 
modem,  is  the  same,  and  should  not  be  in  any  way  confounded. 
All  have  been  instituted  by  individual  benevolence. 

The  English  law  accoids  to  private  promoters  the  right  of 
forming,  organising,  and  administering ;  it  leaves  them  as  free 
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in  their  ideas  as  in  their  actions,  totally  independent  of  each 
other,  as  well  as  of  all  superior  authority. 

As  a  resumfi,  writes  M.  Blondel,  the  government  of  each 
London  hospital  rests  solely  with  a  oommittee,  representing 
the  snbscribers  whose  liberality  supports  it;  and  all  such 
establishments  have  in  an  exclusive  manner  the  character  of 
private  institutions. 

IT. 

In  France  nearly  all  the  hospitals  have  had  for  their 
origin  pious  foundations  of  sumptuous  liberality,  due  ^ther 
to  the  munificence  of  our  kings,  to  the  benevolence  of  the 
nobility,  or  to  that  of  private  individuals. 

The  wealth  of  our  hospitals  is  not  derived  from  any  other 
source.  Accruing  with  time^  and  augmented  by  fresh  endow- 
ments, although  their  patrimony  has  had  to  sustain  ancient 
spoliations  and  successive  reductions  consequent  to  all  incomeB 
derived  from  the  State,  yet  in  many  parishes  it  still  to-day 
suffices  for  die  support  of  those  asylums  of  suffering. 

In  Paris,  unhappily,^  disease  has  increased  with  greater 
rapidity  than  the  endowments  of  these  estahlishments. 

Weakened  by  the  general  causes  which  we  have  just  enu* 
merated,  reduced  by  tjie  numerous  alienations  of  capital,  the 
income  of  the  administration  of  the  ^Assistance'  does  not  re- 
present more  than  three  twentieths  of  its  annual  ezp^oaes,  ten 
other  twentieths  are  produced  by  advances,  or  by  various  col- 
lections, and  the  budget  of  the  city  adds  about  seven  twentieths 
in  order  to  make  up  a  sum  total  of  twenty  to  twenty-two  million 
francs,^  which  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  different 
departments  of  the  ^Assistance  Publique,'  such  as  hospitals^ 
aknshouses,  outdoor  relief^  care  of  cluldren  and  lunatics,  who 
are  received  in  the  Paris  establishments* 

Private  benevolence,  it  is  true,  i&  at  the  present  moment 
actually  less  occupied  than  formerly  with  the  treatment  of  the 
sick,  but  it  does  not  on  that  account  dimimsh  its  efforts;  it  has 
only  altered  their  direction,  and  now  devotes  them  with  greater 
energy  to  the  foundation  of  asylums  for  the  aged  and  infirm, 
to  the  care  of  children,  and  to  the  assistance  of  the  poor  in 
their  own  homes. 

Public  spirit  in  France,  and  particularly  in  Paris,  con- 
siders the  gratuituous  support  of  hospitals  as  a  debt  due  from 
the  dty;  it  supposes  the  treatment  of  the  sick  sufficiently 

>  Le  mot  disease  ae  xeiul  pas  la  pens^o  dn  mot  let  charges,  ca.d.  toutes  1m 
dipenses  de  toute  nature  qn'occasionne  rh6pitalisation  d*un  malade. 

*  This  ivM  dtauig  the  years  1862  to  1864 ;  to-day  it  exceeds  tiiixty  millioii&. 
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assured  by  the  establishments  which  already  exist,   whilst  it 
brings  other  charity  into  useful  and  judicious  competition, 

III. 

Thus  one  can  applaud  in  France,  as  in  England,  the 
wonderful  maimer  in  which  a  noble  sentiment  of  fraternity 
has  been  created  amongst  the  various  alasses  of  society,  and 
acknowledge  with  much  satisfaction  that  in  the  two  people 
charity  is  equally  active  and  equally  powerful  for  good.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  ^  constant  regret  that  the  hospitals  of 
France,  as  well  as  those  of  England,  derive  their  sole  regular 
support  from  private  charity  and  their  foundations. 

uerived  from  a  common  origin,  they  were  during  a  certain 
period  of  a  similar  character  as  those  of  London.  Our  hospi- 
tals have  been  private  establishments,  isolated,  and  independent 
of  each  other,  the  greatest  number  of  them  having  their  own 
administrative  body ,  regulated  by  their  own  statutes  or  granted 
charters. 

Thus  the  two  countries  in  their  charitable  institutions  pre* 
sent  almost  a  complete  similarity  which  has  only  ceased  since 
the  passing  of  the  laws  of  *  Vendlmiaire  '  and  ^'Frimaire,'  an  V., 
to  which  we  owe  the  foundation  of  the  great  and  beautiful 
institution  of  the  'Assistance  Publique'  in  France. 

It  may  not  be  useless  to  point  out,  that  these  Laws  make  it 
binding  on  each  parish  to  relieve,  to  the  extent  of  its  means, 
those  of  its  inhabitants  who  are  poor,  sick,  or  infirm,  and  that 
a  certain  number  of  the  most  influential  inhabitants  are  deputed 
to  gratuitously  administer,  under  the  control  of  the  municipal 
au&ority,  the  legacies  bequeathed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
under  whatsoever  form  such  assistance  may  be  rendered. 

Since  these  laws  have  been  in  force,  all  benevolent  insti- 
tutions, especially  hospitals,  are  under  uniform  regulations, 
which,  without  effacing  the  traces  of  their  origin,  lead  to  com- 
petition, each  directing  its  endeavours  towards  a  common  end, 
namely,  the  solace  of  the  largest  possible  number  of  the  poor 
and  distressed. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  *  Assistance  Publique '  in  France  con- 
stitutes a  mixed  organisation,  which  resembles  the  voluntary 
assistance  of  England,  as  well  as  the  communal  assistance, 
taking  advantage  of  both  their  good  points  without  being 
affected  by  those  dangers  which  English  legislation  has  created 
by  the  poor  law  rates.  This  administration  brings  at  the  same 
tioie  to  the  cognisance  of  the  rich  aiid  influential  the  misfor- 
tunes and  sufferings  of  the  poor,  and  is  the  faithful  exponent 
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of  the  founder's  intentions  to  add  to  the  patrimony  of  the  poor 
the  dispensation  of  all  charity  destined  for  them. 

IV. 

The  explanation  of  the  rights,  privileges,  and  exemptions 
granted  by  the  kings  of  France  who  successively  endowed 
the  hospitals  with  a  fixed  revenue  forms  a  most  interesting 
chapter  of  their  history,  to  which  we  will  dedicate  a  few 
lines. 

These  different  prerogatives  constitute  various  classes  of 
privileges : — 

(a)  Letters  patent  and  judicial  privileges.  (Charters  by 
which  the  sovereigns  took  an  institution  under  their  immediate 
protection,  or  granted  them  a  special  jurisdiction  for  their 
legal  affairs.) 

(ft)  Letters  of  amortisation,  and  exemption  from  taxes. 
(That  is  to  say,  exemption  from  all  legacy  duties  on  fortunes 
bequeathed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.) 

(c)  Creating  various  revenues.  (Produced  by  fines  en- 
forcea  against  duellists  and  against  those  who  carried  on 
gambling  houses.  Pecuniary  penalties  :  confiscations  and 
revenues  derived  from  police  fines ;  taxes  on  the  receipts  of 
theatres.) 

The  idea  of  deducting  from  the  pleasures  of  the  rich  a 
premium  for  benefiting  the  poor  dates  back  to  the  time  of 

*  Les  My  stores,*  which  the  *  Frftres  de  la  Passion  *  only  ob- 
tained authorily  to  represent  upon  the  formal  conditions  of 
contributing  a  sum  to  the  exchequer  of  the  poor. 

It  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  century  that  this  tax  came 
into  operation. 

An  Act  of  Louis  XIV.,  dated  February  25,  1699,  states  : 

*  There  shall  be  levied  a  sixteenth  over  and  above  the  sums 
paid  for  entrance  to  operas  and  comedies,  the  said  sixteenth  to 
be  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.* 

DifiSculties  having  arisen  as  to  the  interpretation  of  this 
clause,  a  second  Act,  dated  August  30,  1701,  states:  'That 
the  sixteenth  shall  be  taken  on  the  product  of  the  places  with- 
out any  diminution  or  deductions  under  pretext  of  expenses  or 
otherwise.* 

Modifications  of  its  details  were  brought  to  bear  on  this 
tax  by  the  laws  of  the  seventh  Frimaire  and  eighth  Thermidor^ 
an  v.,  and  by  the  decree  of  December  9,  1809. 

In  the  budget  of  the  ^  Assistance  Publique '  the  tax  on 
plays,  which  figures  in  latter  years  (1862)  at  the  sum  of 
1,500,000  francs,  now  exceeds  3,000,000  francs 
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V. 

We  will  now  devote  a  few  words  to  the  organisation  and 
affiliation  of  the  hospital  administration,  from  its  origin  to  our 
own  times,  in  order  the  better  to  appreciate  its  present  har- 
monious working. 

Thanks  to  the  initiation  of  Cardinal  D'Amboise  and  Chan* 
cellor  Duprat,  the  sixteenth  century  had  inaugurated,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  administration  of  public  charities  in  Paris 
and  France. 

Up  to  this  time  the  administration  of  the  hospital  establish- 
ments had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy. 

In  Paris,  the  decree  of  Parliament  of  May  1505  separated 
the  *  temporal  from  the  spiritual,'  and  confided  to  eight  lay 
commissioners,  ^  good  and  loyal  personages  to  be  receivers  and 
procurators  to  govern  to  the  exclusion  of  the  priesthood,  all 
the  chattels  and  revenues  of  the  Hotel  Dieu.' 

A  declaration  of  Louis  XIV.,  dated  December  12,  1698, 
confirmed  the  organisation  in  secular  hands,  and  settled  the 
principles  which  were  to  govern  the  administration  and  to 
regulate  the  accounts  of  refuges  and  hospitals. 

Hence  springs  the  grand  reform.  Its  reconstitution  on 
solid  bases  has  stood  victoriously  the  test  of  time,  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  politics,  and  the  attacks  of  opposition. 

A  statute  of  the  consuls,  dated  27  J^iv6se,  an  IX.  (1801), 
upon  the  remarkable  report  of  Count  Frochot,  confided  the 
administration  of  the  civil  refuges  of  Paris  to  a  general  council 
of  the  administration ;  with  the  assistance  of  an  executive 
committee  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  council. 

The  law  of  January  10,  1849,  in  concentrating  the  ad- 
ministrative and  executive  power  of  the  former  general  council 
of  refuges  into  the  hands  of  one  sole  director,  but  still  respon- 
sible for  all  his  actions  to  a  superior  power,  gives  to  this  func- 
tionary that  right  of  permanent  and  immediate  action  which  is 
the  vital  condition  of  hospital  management. 

The  director  of  the  '  Assistance  Publique,'  thus  invested 
with  all  the  power  of  administration  which  belonged  to  the 
ancient  council,  replaced  in  Paris  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
hospital  commissions  of  the  Ville  de  Province. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  as  a  rule  the  hospi- 
tals, refuges,  and  chantable  institutions  have  always  been 
governed  by  persons  of  acknowledged  position,  who  have  been 
declared  capable  of  holding,  acquiring,  and  accepting  all  lega- 
cies and  donations. 
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Above  ally  these  acts  of  private  benevolence  can  only  be 
administered  with  the  approval  of  the  superior  authority, 
guided  bj  its  legal  adviser. 

These  principles  of  public  right,  consecrated  by  Acts  of 
ancient  legislation,  have  been  confirmed  by  all  our  subsequent 
and  modem  laws. 

VI. 

What  is  the  actual  state  of  things  in  Paris  ? 

The  general  administration  of  the  ^  Assistance  Publique ' 
has  been  organised  by  the  law  of  January  10,  1849. 

Placed  tinder  the  special  supervision  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  it  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  and 
is  discharged  by  a  responsible  director,  aided  by  a  superior 
council  of  inspection,  whose  composition  is  fixed,  and  whose 
duties  are  determined  by  the  decree  of  Anril  24,  1849. 

The  director  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  is  in- 
vested with  every  authority  to  regulate  its  interior  and  exterior 
organisation;  he  it  is  who  prepares  the  budget,  accounts  for  the 
expenses,  and  presents  to  the  municipal  council  of  Paris  the 
results  of  his  administration.  He  represents  in  court  of  justice 
the  hospital  establishments,  and  has  the  legal  guardianship  of 
foundlings,  children  who  have  been  abandoned,  and  orphans. 

The  council  of  inspection  is  called  upon  to  give  its  opinion 
on  the  budget  and  the  accounts,  as  well  as  the  statement  of 
expenses  prepared  and  presented  by  the  director ;  on  the  ac- 
quisition, the  exchange  and  the  sales  of  properties,  and  of  every- 
tning  which  interests  their  conservation  and  improvement ;  on 
the  conditions  of  granting  leases,  and  of  lettings ;  on  plans  for 
new  works,  buildmg  contracts,  acceptance  and  refusal  of  gifts 
and  legacies,  investment  of  funds,  legal  matters,  and  all  busi- 
ness transactions,  &c. 

It  is  the  council  which  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
doctors,  surgeons,  and  chemists,  of  the  staff  who  are  proposed 
for  election,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  whose  appointments  can  be  cancelled  by  the  latter  on  die 
vote  of  the  council  and  the  proposition  of  the  Prefect. 

VII. 

The  administration  of  the  ^Assistance  Publique'  has  a 
double  mission. 

(a)  To  treat  the  sick  and  wounded,  to  relieve  the  aged  and 
infinn,  and  all  those  incapable  of  self-support. 

(£)  To  afford  medical  advice,  in  their  own  homeS|  to  those 
who  are  necessitated  to  be  with  their  families. 
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Ffom  these  two  ffteat  diyiBions  are  derived:  Ist  Hospitak 
and  refuges ;  2nd.  Charities. 

Ist.  Hospitals  and  Refuges. — There  are  twenty-two  hospi- 
tals for  the  relief  of  the  siek  and  wounded^  sabdivided  into 
feneral  hospitals:  Hdtel-Dien,  Piti£,  Charit^,  SaintrAntoine^ 
Teeker,  Cochin,  Beaujon,  Laennec»  Lariboisidre,  Tenon, 
Bichat;  and  special  hospitals — Saint-Louis,  Midi,  Lourciiie> 
Climque  d'Accoudbement,  Cliniqne,  Trousseau,  Enfants  Ma- 
lades,  Berck-sur-Mer,  La  Bocbe-Giiyoa,  Forges,  La  Maisan 
Munifiipale  de  Sant6. 

There  are  thirteen  endowed  refuses  to  aflford  asylum  for  the- 
aged,  infirm,  and  fonndUngs,  subdivided  into  refiqzes  in  thieir 
foil  sense;  such  as  Bic^tre,  La  Salpdtridre,  Les  Incurables^. 
Enfants  assistes. 

Refuges  as  asylums  and  houses  of  retreat  \  Les  M^ages, 
Larochefoucauld,  Sainte  Purine,  fondation  Boulard,  Brdsdn, 
Devillas,  Chardon-Lagache,  Lenoir-Jousseran,  Lambrecht, 
Biboutte,  Vitalis. 

Special  laws  of  January  22,  April  8,  aoid  AugnsI  7, 1851, 
regulate  the  conditions  of  admission  into  hospitals  and  re- 
fuges. 

Lunatics  are  received  into  special  establii^meats  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  law  of  June  30,  1838,  which  determines  all  the 
conditions  in  relation  to  this  class  of  inoapables* 

2nd.  Charities.*-^To  help  the  indigent,  to  succour  thereby 
a  distress  which  would  not  be  long  in  (vodneing  disastrous- 
results,  to  reunite  family  bonds,  and  thus  to  maintain  the  poor- 
in  the  midst  of  those  who  are  dear  to  them,  and  to  relieve  in 
their  own  homes  those  who  very  often  shrink  from  entering 
hospitals,  is  the  second  part  of  the  scheme  pursued  by  the 
general  administration  of  the  ^Assistance  Publique.' 

Twenty  ^Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance '  have  been  instituted  in 
Paris,  charged  each  in  its  district  with  the  distribution  of 
charity  and  outdoor  relief  to  the  poor  requiring  its  aid. 

In  the  course  of  latter  years,  a  lying-in  staff,  to  attend  out- 
door cases,  has  been  organised  on  an  excellent  basis. 

Gratuitous  consultations  are  given  every  day  by  doctors; 
the  prescriptions  which  they  order  are  made  up  without  charge 
by  the  *  houses  of  rdief,'  forming  part  of  the  bureau.  Thus 
in  a  natural  manner  an  efficacious  means  is  provided  for 
diminishing  the  staff  of  the  hospitals  and  refuges. 

A  decree  of  the  24  Yend^niaire,  an  XI.,  has  regulated  the 
conditions  relative  to  outdoor  relief. 

Bv  a  consular  statute  of  the  29th  Germinal,  an  IX. 
(Apnl  19,  1801 X  the  administration  of  outdoor  relief  of  tbe 
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city  of  Paris  has  been  added  to  the  duties  of  the  general 
council  of  hospitals. 

The  new  aclministrative  organisation  for  hospitals,  refuges, 
and  outdoor  relief  was  finally  settled  by  two  statutes  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  first  8  Floreal,  an  IX.  (February 
24,  1801),  the  second  in  the  8th  Prairial,  of  the  same  year 
(May  24,  1801). 

In  order  to  satisfy  certain  ideas  for  the  better  improvement 
and  progress  of  the  *  Administration/  a  decree  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  dated  May  4, 1880,  institute^  a  commission  to 
elaborate  a  new  code  for  the  organisation  of  outdoor  relief  in 
Paris  and  France.  A  sub-commission  has  already  studied  the 
questions  relative  to  the  composition  of  the  Bureaux  de  Bien* 
faisance,  the  means  of  recruiting  the  number  of  administrators, 
as  well  as  the  manner  of  nominating  the  medical  staff. 

VIII. 

To  meet  the  numerous  expenses  required  by  its  Tarious 
4)ranches,  ue.  hospitals,  refuges,  and  charities,  the  adminis- 
tration possesses  reyenues  of  various  descriptions. 

Some,  which  have  been  given  for  no  special  purposes,  can 
be  devot^  to  every  kind  of  expenditure. 

Others,  whether  they  have  been  derived  from  donations  or 
have  been  collected  by  virtue  of  a  law  or  statute,  regulating 
their  destination,  and  directing  their  employment  to  a  special 
branch  of  the  service,  can  never  be  diverted  from  the  objects 
to  which  they  have  been  assigned. 

We  borrow  from  the  report  of  the  ^Budget  of  Income 
and  Expenditure  for  1882,'  which  has  been  kindly  placed  at 
our  disposal  by  Mons.  le  Directeur-G^n^ral,  the  following 
details : — 

Beceipts, 

1.  The  revenues  proper  on  freeholds  and  leaseholds,  5,844,400 
francs. 

(a)  Rent  of  houses  and  lands,  &rm  rent  in  cash,  wood  catting. 

(b)  Grovemment  rents,  sundry  creditors,  interests  on  funds 

invested  in  the  Treasury. 

2.  Taxes  granted,  poor  rights  on  theatre,  ball  and  concert  tickete, 
bonuses  prescribed  and  profits  derived  from  the  working  of  the  Mont 
de  Pi6t^,  levy  on  product  on  land  concessions  in  cemeteries,  3,972,000 
francs. 

3.  Money  realised  (in  the  hospitals)  and  sundry  reimbursements, 
8,353,365  francs. 

Moneys  realised  from  sales  and  sundry  receipts,  legacies  (to 
hospitals),  reimbursement  of  expenses  derived  firom  Ixiard  and  lodging 
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in  the  different  establisbments,  prodncts  from  sundry  works  {i.e,  land 
cultivation,  workshops,  and  cemeteries). 

4.  Properties  of  the  ^  eniants  aasi&t^s,*  products  resulting  from 
correctional  police  fines,  gifls  and  special  legacies  for  the  benefit  of  the 
enfants  aasist^s,  Government  subsidy  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  outdoor 
expenses,  1,296,600  francs. 

5.  Municipal  subsidies  (ordinary  and  special),  15,457,235  francs. 
Ordinary  expenses  for  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  attendance  at 

borne. 

Special  expenses  for  the  school  for  trained  nurses  (men),  museums, 
and  laboratories  in  hospitalF. 

6.  Standing  annual  receipts,  sales  of  articles  at  the  general  shops, 
viz.  central  apothecaries,  bakery,  &c.,  2,201,400  francs. 

7.  Receipts  from  services  having  a  distinct  revenue,  1,296,600  francs. 

8.  Standing  income,  products  from  lunatic  asylums,  capitalisation 
and  sundry  consolidated  funds,  fresh  purchases  and  other  sundry 
sources  of  income,  2,26^,000  francs. 

Expenditure. 

General  expenses,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  stand  in  the  budget 
in  fidx  distinct  paragraphs  under  the  following  headings : — 

1.  General  expenditure  of  the  administration,  1882  budget, 
2,179,900  francs. 

Expenses  of  staff,  ofiice,  libraries,  museums,  demonstrating  theatres, 
temporary  allowance  and  retiring  pensions. 

2.  Special  charges  on  revenues,  expenses  on  collection  of  taxes  and 
land  agents,  land  and  mortmain  taxes,  expenses  and  legal  documents, 
&c.,  572,200  francs. 

3.  Sanitary  and  expenditure  administration,  21,264,800  francs ; 
doctors,  surgeons,  and  druggists,  1,824,400  francs.  General  shops 
(cost  of),  druggists,  1,524,900  francs;  bakery,  1,489,400  francs; 
butchers,  3,169,600  francs ;  wine-cellars,  2,328,800  francs;  provisions, 
3,072,600  firancs;  lighting  and  firing,  1,488,400  francs;  uniforms, 
furniture,  3,007,000  francs. 

4.  Special  expenses  devoted  to  the  service  of  home  attendance  and 
that  of  the  enfants  assist^s,  6,727,500  francs. 

Staff  of  the  'Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance,'  medical  attendance  on 
patients  at  their  own  homes,  accouchements  at  home,  help  to  disabled 
and  aged  people. 

5.  Expenses  of  foundation  having  a  distinct  revenue,  1,296,600 
franca. 

6.  Amount  placed  to  reserve  fund,  84,000  francs. 

The  budget  of  the  ^  Asaistanee  Publique '  of  Paris  for  the 
year  1882,  presented  to  the  Municipal  Council  by  M.  Ch. 
Quentin,  Director-General  of  the  Administration^  shows^ 
therefore,  a  sum  total  of  34,389,000  francs.^ 

*  Budget  1881 :  Expenses,  29,156,272  francs.  Receipts  from  the  adminis- 
tratioD,  16,683,000  francs;  municipal  grants,  13,d23,272  francs;  total,  29,156,272 
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It  is  with  the  same  idea  of  untimely  spoliation  that  M 
Boumeville,  in  his  report  on  the  budget  of  1880,  proposed  to 
his  colleagues  this  double  project: — 

'  Ist.  That  the  law  of  January  10  and  13,  1849,  on  the 
organisation  of  the  ^^  Assistance  Publique,"  should  be  revised 
and  made  to  harmonise  with  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
Parisian  population. 

^2nd.  That  the  law  of  the  14  Vend^miaire,  an  XL, 
should  be  repealed,  and  that  a  new  law  should  be  passed  to 
fix  in  a  more  equitable  manner  the  arrangements  for  the  houses 
of  relief.' 

One  blushes  to  read  such  lucubrations,  which  denote  an 
absolute  ingratitude  towards  a  glorious  past,  and  tend  to  upset 
these  great  and  salutary  institutions  by  manifesting  a  mono- 
mania for  their  reconstruction. 


Discussion. 

Mr.  Abraham  Shackleton  (Dublin)  said  that  Mr.  Burdett  was  veiy 
well  acquainted  with  hospitals  in  London,  and  a  good  deal  of  what  had 
been  said  was  true  of  the  hospitals  of  Dublin,  but  in  many  respects  the 
Dublin  hospitals  differed  from  those  of  London.  The  Dublin  system 
was  not  perhaps  so  overgrown  as  that  of  London.  It  was  perhaps 
desirable  to  have  a  Boyal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  whole  ques- 
tion, but  in  Dublin  their  experience  was  that  Royal  Commissions  were 
not  fraught  with  much  good.  A  Royal  Commission  a  quarter  of  s 
century  ago  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  superintendence 
in  Dublin ;  but  the  board  was  composed  of  very  exceptional  materials, 
though  of  the  highest  respectability,  and  did  very  little  except  publish 
a  report  every  year.  He  agreed,  however,  in  the  necessity  for  some 
inquiry.  The  great  want  was  some  controlling  power  which  would 
cause  all  hospitals  to  be  worked  together  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
benefit  for  the  public  at  large.  In  Dublin  there  had  been  too  many 
hospitals,  and  rival  interests  liad  sprung  up,  many  hospitals  competing 
with  others  instead  of  acting  in  concert.  Some  of  the  anomalies  to 
which  Mr.  Burdett  referred  must  always  exist.  For  instance,  in  Lond<»i 
some  hospitals  had  treasurers  who  did  not  exercise  their  lazge  power  in 
the  wisest  manner.  No  such  officers  existed  in  the  Dublin  hospitals, 
the  management  being  carried  on  by  a  board  of  governors.  One  of  the 
evils  of  these  boards  was  that  though  nominally  elected  annually,  there 
was  too  seldom  any  effort  to  introduce  new  blood.  It  was  thought 
invidious  to  remove  any  gentleman  when  once  placed  on  the  board.  The 
evil,  however,  arose  to  a  great  extent  because  the  subscribers  did  not 
attend  the  annual  meetings.  Mr.  Burdett  had  made  a  valuable  sugges- 
tion, that  if  the  board  of  management  exercised  more  supervision  there 
would  be  more  eoonomy.  He  had  always  felt  this  since  the  eftablish- 
ment  in  Dublin  of  the  Sunday  Hospital  Fund,  which  had  acted  wisely 
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in  endeavouring  to  control  the  management  of  the  hospitals.  The 
Sunday  Hospital  Board  appointed  a  committee  to  report  on  nursing  in 
the  Dublin  hospitals.  The  result  had  been  very  successful  in  improving 
the  character  of  the  nursing.  He  thought  the  council  of  the  fund 
should  not  be  afraid  to  go  further  and  supervise  the  management  of  the 
hospitals.  The  Dublin  hospitals  were  somewhat  dependent  on  volun- 
tary contributions ;  but  some  of  them  had  grants  ftom.  the  Govern- 
ment  or  the  Corporation.  Wherever  there  were  Grovemment  grants 
there  ought  to  be  some  Government  supervision,  at  least  more  than 
exists  at  present.  The  Dublin  Corporation  granted  about  4,000/..  a 
year  to  the  hospitals,  but  did  not  exercise  as  much  control  as  it  ought 
to  do.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  Town  Council  intend  to  try  and 
effect  a  change  in  this  respect.  The  grants  from  the  Corporation  ought 
to  be  made  upon  some  fixed  principles,  such  as  the  Sunday  Hospital 
Council  adopted.  The  grant  might  be  in  proportion  to  the  subscriptions. 
He  hoped  the  tendency  in  the  future  would  be  to  exercise  some 
control  of  this  kind,  and  that  this  would  result  in  something  better 
than  the  former  Royal  Commission  did. 

Mr.  J.  E.  C.  Peyton  (Registrar  of  the  Orthopoedic  Hospital,  Usher^a 
Island)  considered  that  any  State  supervision  must  involve  State 
support.  It  only  needed  action  to  be  taken  in  order  that  State  support 
of  hospitals  might  be  developed.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  take 
care  of  its  indigent  poor,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
take  care  of  its  sick  poor.  The  State  supported  hospitals  in  one  way 
by  exempting  them  from  taxation.  Several  of  the  Dublin  hospitals 
already  received  State  support.  Undoubtedly  there  was  a  need  for 
State  recognition,  as  experience  told  him  that  with  that  recognition 
patients  would  be  better  attended  to  than  at  present 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton  (Trinity  College,  Dublin)  thought  the 
question  to  be  debated  had  not  been  raised  directly  by  either  of  the 
papers.  Neither  of  the  Papers  had  influenced  his  judgment  as  to  the 
State  supervision  of  hospitals.  For  many  years  he  had  been  one  of 
the  governing  body  of  two  Dublin  hospitels,  one  of  which  received  a 
grant  iroia  the  State,  and  the  other  did  not.  The  State  inspection  by 
a  Government  officer  once  a  year  lie  did  not  regard  as  having  the 
slightest  beneficial  effect  on  the  State-aided  hospital.  It  was  such  a 
formal  matter  that  he  attached  no  weight  to  it  The  other  hospital 
where  there  was  no  State  supervision  was  equally  well  managed.  In 
the  London  hospitals  he  was  struck  with  the  palatial  accommodation 
for  the  treasurers.  Those  hospitals  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  a 
plethora  of  income,  the  usual  tendency  where  there  were  large  endow- 
ments and  no  large  voluntary  subscription  list ;  but  in  Dublin  such  a 
thing  could  not  happen  as  they  were  too  poor,  and  hence  the  subscribers 
took  a  more  lively  interest  in  the  working  of  the  hospitals,  and  took 
greater  care  to  elect  active  and  intelligent  governors  on  the  boards  of 
management  In  regard  to  the  medical  schools  of  London,  they  were 
very  defective.  It  was  confessed  at  the  International  Convention 
by  the  ablest  teachers  in  London  that  it  was  impossible  to  teach 
anatomy  in  the  London  hospitals  except  sufficient  to  make  efficient 
surgeons;   but  the  scientific  teaching  of  anatomy  and  chemistry,  or 
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any  of  the  brancbes  wbicb  assisted  medicine,  was  not  possible  or  likelj 
to  occur  in  the  London  hospitals.  To  some  extent  the  universitieB 
supplied  the  defect  of  the  hospitals — especially  the  teaching  in  the 
universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin.  There  \vas  a  large  medical 
element  on  the  boards  of  the  Dublin  hospitals  which  did  not  occur  in 
London.  That  was  a  question  much  discussed,  and  there  were  at  least 
seven  or  eight  ddes  to  it.  The  first  evil  was  that  extreme  jealousy 
of  medical  officers  was  created,  so  that  scandals  such  as  occurred  at 
Guy's  became  possible.  The  board  of  governors  set  aside  the  medical 
opinion  so  much  that  the  charge  of  the  hospitals  was  lefl  with  the 
nurses.  But  he  would  have  the  medical  element  to  a  limited  extent  on 
the  governing  body  of  every  hospital.  In  some  cases  in  Dublin  the 
medical  element  was,  no  doubt,  too  strong.  A  direct  and  strong 
representation  ought  to  be  given  in  every  hospital  to  the  subscribers ; 
and  secondly  a  moderate  amount  of  representation  should  be  given  on 
the  board  to  the  medical  element  of  the  hospital.  If  that  were  done, 
then  without  any  clumsy  machinery  of  State  intervention  a  public 
interest  would  be  created  and  the  hospital  management  would  be  veiy 
nmch  improved.  When  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund  was  started  in 
Dublin  he  at  first  hesitated  to  join  in  it.  As  they  had  a  r^ular  clientele 
and  churches  where  they  could  always  get  a  charity  sermon  preached, 
he  thought  they  would  be  running  a  risk  by  combining  with  other 
hospitals ;  but  he  found  the  timid  party  was  wrong,  as  the  individual 
subscribers  had  largely  increased,  and  over  and  above  that  there  was 
4,000Z.  a  year  to  be  divided  coming  from  sources  never  before  reached. 
A  judicious  and  wise  distribution  of  the  fimd,  and  the  creation  of  a 
public  interest  in  hospitals,  had  done  more  than  anything  else  to  reform 
and  improve  the  hospitals  of  Dublin.  The  food  of  the  patients  was  also 
improved.  In  the  matter  of  nursing  London  was  at  a  disadvantage,  like 
all  Protestant  communities.  In  Paris  and  in  Dublin  they  had  the 
incalculable  advantage  of  educated  ladies  devoting  themselves  to  the 
nursing  of  the  poor.  This  was  entirely  wanting  in  London,  wherei 
however,  efforts  were  being  made  to  remedy  the  deficiency  by  training 
lady  superintendents  of  nurses,  and  making  all  nurses  pass  through  a 
certain  training.  By  some  such  means  as  this,  also  by  altering  the 
constitution  of  the  boards  of  management^  and  by  getting  subscribers  to 
take  more  interest  in  the  working  of  hospitals,  they  would  produce  a 
greater  effect  than  by  any  cut-and- dried  machinery  of  State  supervision. 
Surgeon  Mters  (Coldstream  Guards)  could  not  see  that  the  question 
of  State  supervision  was  advanced  by  the  Papers.  London  and  Dublin 
were  ill  adapted  for  comparison,  the  one  being  rich,  the  other  poor.  He 
should  not  Uke  to  see  the  London  hospitals  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State.  If  such  supervision  took  place,  then  the  State  must  also  sup- 
port the  hospitals,  and  the  public  would  feel  their  support  was  not  so 
much  needed.  If  the  State  gave  support  it  would  have  a  right  to  see 
that  the  funds  were  properly  administered.  In  comparison  of  the 
expenditure  of  different  hospitals  one  variation  must  depend  upon  the 
diet  given — whether  the  greater  proportion  is  meat  or  vegetables,  as 
probably  may  be  found  in  London  and  Cork.  An  inquiry  might  be 
advantageous,  but  the  different  circumstances  of  hospitals  must  be  kept 
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in  view.  Small  special  hospitals  might  form  with  much  reason  a 
subject  of  inquiry,  but  their  special  circumstances  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Supported  by  private  funds  they  were  ofcen  characterised  by  great 
expenditure  without  any  equivalent  result. 

Mr.  Clabendon  (Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Adelaide  Hospital)  believed  that 
Professor  Haughton  had  shown  that  supervision  of  some  kind  external 
to  the  supervision  of  the  Governors  was  of  importance.  The  very  fact 
of  an  improvement  in  hospital  management  resulting  from  the  Hos- 
pital Sunday  movement;  also  the  improvement  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  nursing  department,  arising  from  the  same  cause,  proved 
this.  The  State  supervision  which  was  exercised  over  some  of  the 
Dublin  hofipitals  had  been  of  advantage  both  to  the  public  and  the 
medical  profession.  The  parliamentary  report  annually  published  by 
the  Board  of  Supervision,  and  the  statistical  information  given  with  it, 
formed  a  valuable  record.  Subscribers  were  able  through  these  reports 
to  see  what  returns  they  got  for  their  money.  Some  external  super- 
vision might  possibly  prevent  the  abuse  which  sometimes  occurs  of 
persons  who  could  afford  to  pay  seeking  gratuitous  relief  to  the  injury 
of  the  charity.  The  medical  men  who  gave  their  free  services  ought 
to  have  something  to  say  in  the  management  of  the  hospitals.  Seeing 
the  results  which  attended  these  annual  reports  and  the  disposal  of  the 
Sunday  fund,  he  thought  some  supervision  by  the  State,  with  certain 
safeguards,  would  prove  beneficial,  as  it  had  done  in  the  case  of  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law. 

Dr.  Jacob  (Dublin)  had  been  satisfied  by  Mr.  Burdett's  Paper  that 

in  some  form  State  supervision  was  desirable.     The  extent  of  the  sick 

relief  given  and  the  amount  of  money  expended  upon  it  were  sufficient 

reasons  why  the  State  should  step  in  and  take  chai]ge  of  these  great 

interests  now  inadequately  provided  for   by  administrative  Boards. 

Effective  board  management  was  extremely  hard  to  obtain;  Boards 

would  not  be  induced  to  take  as  much  interest  in  administration  as 

State  officif^s  would  do.     The  fact  that  so  much  had  been  dooe  by  the 

supervision  ex^cised  by  the  Ho^ital  Sunday  Fund  Council  proved 

how  much  more  could  be  done  by  an   effective  scrutiny  of  hospital 

administration.     Hospitals  required  especial  scrutiny  in  three  points. 

First  in  regard  to  the  expenditure  of  tibeir  money.     Mr.  Burdett  had 

proved  that  the  expenditure  of  the  London  hospitals  was  subject  to  the 

grossest  abuses.     The  poverty  of  the  Dublin  hospitals  prevented  the 

like  abuses  there.     He  attached  very  little  importance  to  the  control  of 

the  Dublin  Board  of  Superintendence,  because  when  abuses  had  been 

discovered  they  had  only  been  dealt  with  in  a  milk  and  water  fashion, 

and  no  steps  bad  been  taken  to  terminate  them.     The  reports  on  the 

subject  made  up  in  July  were  not  published  till  the  following  31st 

March,  and  then  the  time  had  passed  for  the  facts  to  be  of  any  value. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  expenditure  the  Dublin  hospitals,  without 

doubt,  required  some  supervision.     In  Dublin  the  cost  per  bed  was  in 

some  hospitals  as  low  as  46/.,  and  in  others  as  high  as  90/.     That  was 

a  stupendous  difference  incapable  of  explanation  on  any  good  ground, 

because  it  appeared  that  the  cost  of  keeping  the  patient  in  the  hospital 

which  cost  dO/»  per  bed  was  not  materially  greater  than  in  that  which 
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cost  only  46Z.  per  bed.  In  every  hospital  in  Dublin  the  ooet  of  the 
food,  drugs,  stimulants,  nursing,  &c. — i,e,  of  those  items  of  expenditure 
which  went  direct  to  the  patient — varied  between  18/.  and  21/.  The 
entire  margin  between  this  sum  and  the  90/.  which  was  the  total  oost 
per  bed  was  due  to  establishment  charges,  including  the  salaries  and 
perquisites  of  redundant  and  useless  officials.  The  Dublin  Hospital 
Sunday  Fund  had  done  a  good  deal,  but  had  not  devoted  itself  as  it 
might  have  done  to  a  comparison  of  the  expenditure  of  the  hospitals 
and  the  allocation  of  the  fund  in  proportion  to  that  expenditure.  In 
London  regard  was  had  to  the  expenditure  in  making  grants  from  the 
Hospital  Sunday  Fund,  and  he  thought  that  was  a  very  suitable  method 
to  adopt.  The  second  thing  that  required  scrutiny  was  the  class  of 
patients  admitted  to  the  hospitals.  In  London,  as  a  rule,  no  steps 
whatever  were  taken  to  ascertain  whether  the  patients  were  fit  subjects 
for  charity,  and  therefore  thousands  of  people  perfectly  competent  to 
pay  for  medical  advice  were  treated  as  chari^  patients.  Practically 
the  only  check  on  the  meanness  and  dishonesty  of  such  people  was  to 
keep  them  standing  for  a  length  of  time  in  the  waiting  room ;  and 
were  it  not  that  this  is  generally  done,  the  whole  population  would 
apply  at  the  London  Hospitals.  A  third  point  for  scrutiny  was  as  to 
the  method  of  appointing  the  medical  staff.  In  Dublin  appointment 
by  purchase  still  existed  in  some  hospitals,  but  fortunately  it  was  going 
out  of  favour,  and  he  trusted  the  method  would  in  a  few  years  com- 
pletely die  out.  There  was  also  appointment  for  political  reasons.  He 
did  not  know  what  remedy  to  apply  to  that  There  was  also  appoint- 
ment by  the  medical  staffs  themselves ;  and  this  he  r^;arded  as  highly 
improper,  and  it  did  not  lead  to  the  best  selection  being  made.  If  the 
hospitals  undertook  to  treat  the  sick,  the  best  medical  advice  should  be 
available.  He  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Pejrton  that  the  State  had  no 
right  to  intervene  except  it  made  grants.  Where  great  public  interests 
are  involved,  the  State  had  a  peHect  right  to  step  in ;  and  it  had  a 
right  to  see  that  charitable  money  was  properly  appropriated;  and 
when  the  State  exercised  the  supervision  that  Mr.  Burdett  had  sag- 
gested,  it  wotdd  not  be  confined  to  subsidised  hospitals,  but  would 
extend  to  all  charitable  institutions,  and  thus  those  who  gave  the 
money  would  have  a  guarantee  that  it  was  rightly  expended. 

Miss  Downing  (London)  said  that  nobody  knew  the  mismanagement 
of  hospitals  better  than  she  did ;  but  could  not  a  remedy  be  provided 
without  rushing  to  the  State?  That  never  gave  anything  without 
taking  power  into  its  own  hands.  In  the  interest  of  the  public  generally 
the  management  of  hospitals  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  their  con* 
stituents — those  who  contributed  the  money  to  carry  them  on.  As 
soon  as  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund  was  instituted  they  found  the  people 
taking  an  interest  in  the  management  of  hospitals.  In  that  way  the 
question  of  management  settled  itself,  and  the  public  would  manage 
their  hospitals  better  than  the  State  coidd  do.  It  was  not  right  that 
small  donations  should  constitute  governors  for  life.  If  the  hospitals 
were  nnder  the  control  of  the  people  who  contributed  to  support  them, 
anything  which  went  wrong  would  soon  be  set  right.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  interference  of  the  State  with  boards  of  guardians  was  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  public,  but  few  guardians  would  be  found  who  were  of 
that  opinion ;  aa  a  rule  they  felt  that  they  were  hampered  in  every 
possible  way  by  Government  supervision.  As  a  member  of  a  board 
of  guardians  in  London,  she  felt  how  they  were  hampered  in  not  being 
able  to  dismiss  a  nurse  without  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  The  proportion  of  the  cost  of  a  patient  which  was  spent  upon 
the  patient  personally  would  depend  upon  the  kind  of  nourishment 
given ;  but  with  State  supervision  it  was  probable  there  would  be  an 
attempt  to  enforce  uniformity  of  diet,  which  of  course  would  be  most 
injudicious.  She  hoped  the  Section  would  not  endeavour  to  put 
hospitals  under  State  control,  but  would  rather  support  their  being 
put  under  boards  of  management  elected  like  boards  of  guardians  and 
other  local  authorities.  It  would  then  be  possible  to  get  rid  of  abuses 
without  any  State  interference.  Let  the  voluntary  hospitals  be  managed 
by  the  people  themselves,  and  they  would  be  benefited  by  the  respon- 
sibility and  the  duty  that  would  be  cast  upon  them. 

Dr.  Grimshaw  (Registrar  General  for  Ireland),  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Dublin  Hospital  Sunday  Fund,  was  strongly  in  favour 
of  independent  supervision  for  hospitals — whether  it  should  be  govern- 
mental or  local  supervision  might  be  well  discussed  before  the  pro- 
posed Royal  Commission.  If  there  were  such  an  independent  body, 
such  scandals  as  came  before  the  public,  and  others  which  never  came 
before  the  public,  would  not  exist.  There  was  already  a  Board  of 
Superintendence  of  the  Dublin  hospitals ;  and  in  spite  of  its  defects  that 
Board  had  done  a  great  deal  of  good  by  improving  certain  institutions 
under  its  supei*viaion.  The  Board  consisted  of  a  certain  number  of 
gentlemen  who  were  supposed  to  visit  the  hospitals  and  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  Government.  He  would  admit  the  Board  did  not  work 
well,  but  that  was  because  of  its  constitution,  which  was  just  one  of 
those  things  that  ought  to  be  inquired  into.  Many  of  the  reports  of 
the  Board  were  made  to  the  hospital  authorities  and  never  came  before 
the  public.  In  the  case  of  Steven's  Hospital,  Dublin,  a  report  was  made 
to  it  by  the  Board  upon  a  certain  matter  which  was  set  right,  the  result 
being  Uiat  no  such  complaint  could  ever  arise  there  again.  He  could 
mention  several  other  like  instances.  This  showed  that  there  was  some 
good  in  supervision.  On  the  other  hand,  he  knew  of  a  hospital  where 
there  was,  or  had  been,  free  communication  between  the  small-pox 
wards  and  nearly  every  other  ward  in  the  hospital.  Such  a  thing  could 
not  have  occurred  had  there  been  independent  supervision.  Then  as 
to  the  question  of  appointments  in  the  hospitals.  Dr.  Jacob  had  said  the 
appointments  were  sometimes  sold,  and  that  was  so.  In  other  cases 
where  a  Protestant  or  a  Roman  Catholic  had  vacated  the  appointment 
by  death  or  otherwise,  there  were  persons  who  contended  that  the 
vacancies  should  be  filled  up  by  persons  of  the  same  persuasion  as  the 
ofiicer  who  had  vacated;  so  that  the  best  men  were  by  no  means 
alwajTB  selected.  In  Loudon,  though  the  appointments  were  not  sold 
they  were  often  canvassed  for — a  pla'n  which  was  utterly  bad.  None 
of  these  things  could  exist  under  a  proper  system  of  control.  As  to 
the  matter  of  cost  of  hospitals,  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  possible 
consequence.     The  expenses  of  management  in  Dublin  hospitals  were 
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enormous  in  some  compared  with  others.  An  officer  of  the  same  rank 
in  one  hospital  would  receive  double  that  paid  for  the  same  services  in 
another  hospital.  He  did  not  say  that  the  larger  salary  paid  was  too 
much  ;  but  there  seemed  to  be  some  great  discrepancy.  If  they  wanted 
<a  real  independent  supervision  the  State  was  the  only  authority.  All 
local  government  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  required  a  strong 
central  control  to  keep  it  straight.  Miss  Downing  said  that  boards  of 
guardians  were  hampered  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  Well,  if 
all  the  boards  of  guardians  were  uncontrolled  what  would  the  ratas 
mount  up  to  ?  Boards  of  guardians  afforded  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  the  value  of  State  supervision,  and  if  they  wanted  their  medical 
charities  well  managed  they  must  have  thoroughly  independent  super- 
vision. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  (Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Department)  thought 
there  could  be  no  question  about  the  necessity  of  State  supervision  after 
the  revelations  they  had  heard.  He  happened  to  know  something  of 
boards  of  guardians  of  London,  and  however  irksome  Government 
control  was,  it  was  also  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  ratepayers  of  the 
Metropolis.  There  was  no  knowing  what  crotchets  the  boards  of 
guardians  would  carry  out  but  for  the  controlling  power  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  Probably  Ireland  was  not  an  exception  to  this 
general  rule.  After  what  they  had  heard  there  could  be  no  question 
that  hospitals  ought  to  be  placed  imder  State  supervision.  When 
the  ([uestion  was  first  proposed  to  the  council  the  idea  was  not  so  much 
State  supervision  as  State  control — something  very  like  Dr.  Santa  had 
mentioned  in  his  Paper  as  existing  in  France  where  the  Government 
>fould  intervene  in  the  case  of  such  scandals  as  had  arisen  at  Guy's,  or 
in  such  a  case  as  that  of  St.  Thomases,  where  the  hospital  could  not  be 
utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  in  consequence  of  the  imprudent  outlay 
made  on  the  palatial  buildings  which  had  been  erected.  Had  there 
been  Government  control  such  scandals  as  they  had  heard  of  would 
never  have  taken  place.  This  was  the  piupose  of  the  Papers  that  hsd 
been  read  ;  and  he  thought  the  Association  ought  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Government  to  the  question  and  get  an  inquiry,  so  that  the 
funds  collected  for  hospitals  should  not  be  squandered  in  the  manner 
they  were  all  familiar  with. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Camebon  (Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Dublin)  would 
be  opposed  to  the  complete  management  of  hospitals  or  any  otber 
eleemosynary  institutions  by  the  State;  but  it  was  one  thing  to  manage 
an  institution  and  it  was  another  to  supervise  the  managers.  All  that 
was  proposed  in  the  Papers  was  that  the  hospitals  should  be  placed 
imder  the  supervision  of  somebody  not  influenced  by  the  governorg: 
and  he  was  alogetlier  in  favour  of  that  view.  He  would  only  refer  to 
(me  hospital  in  Dublin,  and  there  he  knew  that  a  good  many  members 
of  the  Board  would  be  very  glad  to  see  some  general  supervision  over 
their  action,  either  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  or  some  hospital 
Board  meeting  at  stated  periods  likb  the  present  Board  of  Superintend > 
ence.  They  all  knew  the  advantage  which  resulted  from  the  supr- 
vision  of  the  Local  Grovemment  Board  over  the  hospitals  belonging  to 
the  Boards  of  Guardians.  The  Local  Government  Board  took  no  direct 
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part  in  their  management,  but  their  inspectors  visited  the  hospitals, 
and  made  careful  inquiries  into  the  management,  and  any  defects  were 
soon  discovered.  Supposing  no  such  visits  were  made,  would  there 
not  be  many  defects  allowed  to  continue  ?  They  ought  to  be  glad  to 
have  these  defects  pointed  out.  One  case  had  come  under  his  notice 
officially  where  in  a  certain  Dublin  hospital  patients  suffering  from 
various  forms  of  contagious  disease  were  placed  side  by  side.  Under 
the  threat  of  putting  in  force  tlie  powers  given  to  him  as  medical  officer 
of  health,  and  prosecuting  the  governors,  three  different  wards  for  con- 
tagious diseases  had  been  provided  in  that  hospital.  He  could  come  to 
no  other  conclusion  but  that  some  general  control  was  required  over 
all  hospitals,  whether  receiving  money  from  the  State,  the  municipal 
corporation,  or  private  sources.  The  State  had  the  right  to  see  that  no 
body  of  persons  should  undertake  the  responsibility  of  curing  people  of 
disease  imless  they  were  perfectly  competent  to  do  it.  In  some  hospi- 
tals there  was  bad  ventilation,  insufficient  diet,  appointment  of  officers 
on  wrong  principles.  All  these  matters  the  State  had  a  right  to  inquire 
into  ;  and  this  was  the  only  State  amongst  enlightened  countries  where 
a  rigid  inquiry  into  such  matters  did  not  take  place.  In  Continental 
States  lives  were  guarded  with  jealous  care.  Therefore,  as  they  had  a 
large  attendance  in  this  Section  he  thought  they  ought  to  come  to  some 
decision  on  this  subject.     He  would  therefore  move  : — 

*  That  in  the  opiDion  of  this  Soction  it  be  recommended  to  the  Council  of  the 
Association  that  they  should  take  measures  to  promote  an  inquiry  with  the  view 
of  securing  independent  supervision  over  the  administration  of  all  public  hos- 
pitals.' 

Dr.  Darby  (Bray)  was  anxious  to  second  the  resolution,  because  he 
had  been  medical  officer  of  one  of  the  largest  districts  in  Ireland  for 
thirty-seven  years,  and  he  believed  that  some  supervision  was  necessary, 
having  derived  great  benefit  from  the  supervision  of  the  Local  Grovem- 
nient  Board  in  his  district,  especially  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
men  of  intelligence  and  education. 

The  Chairman  (Dr.  Cameron,  M.P.),  in  putting  the  motion,  said 
that  some  valuable  facts  had  been  elicited  in  the  discussion.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  great  abuses  in  many  hospitals ; 
and  those  who  could  not  agree  to  go  to  the  whole  length  of  State  super- 
vision would  not  object  to  a  resolution  asking  only  for  an  inquiry.  As 
for  the  remedy,  they  were  always  safer  not  to  commit  themselves  to 
naming  the  .remedy  till  they  had  made  inquiry;  and  therefore  he 
thought  the  Section  would  do  well  to  agree  to  the  resolution  which  had 
been  proposed.     The  resolution  was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 
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NOTIFICATION    OF   INFECTIOUS   DISEASES.* 

Is  it  (a)  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  System  of  Compulsory 
Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases  ;  and,  if  so^  (b)  what  is 
the  best  Method  of  carrying  such  a  System  into  Effect ;  and 
(c)  what  is  the  best  Mode  of  Enforcing  the  Isolation  of  Cases 
of  Infectious   Disease  f      By    W.    H.    MiCHAEL,    Q.C.. 

F.C.S. 

THE   President  of  tlie   Council  of  this   Association^  Mr, 
Hastings,  M.P.,  at  the  close  of  last  session,  introduced 
into  Parliament  *  A  Bill  for  the  better  Notification  of  Infec- 
tious Diseases/  which  Bill  was  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  printed  on  July  27  last ;  and  a  Bill  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter, but  applicable  only  to  Ireland,  had  also  ia  the  earlier 
part  of  the  session  been  framed  and  brought  in  by  Mr.  E.  D. 
Gray,  M.  P.,  and  ordered  by  the  House  to  be  printed  on  January  7. 
These  Bills  recite  that  it  is  desirable  to  provide  for  early  noti- 
fication to  sanitary  authorities  of  the  occurrence  of  infectious 
diseases  within  their  districts,  and  contain  provisions  rendering 
it  incumbent  on  the  medical  practitioner,  when  there  is  one  in 
attendance  on  the  case  of  illness,  to  fill  up  and  forward,  by 
post  or  otherwise,  to  the  sanitary  authority  of  the  district  in 
which  the  house  is  situate  containing  the  sick  person,  a  certi- 
ficate in  a  given  form  furnishing  the  requisite  informatioD. 
Where  there  is  no  medical  attendant,  then  it  is  proposed 
that  the  duty  should  be  cast  on  the  occupier  of  the  house, 
or  the  person  in  charge  of  the  inmate,  to  forward  the   cer- 
tificate; and  a  penalty  is   to   be  imposed   for  default,  while 
a  payment   of  half-a-crown  is  proposed   to  be  paid     to  the 
medical  attendant  by  the  sanitary  authority,  who  are,  without 
cost,   to  furnish  in   the   district  blank  forms  of  certificates. 
It  is   also  intended   by  the   British  Medical   Association  to 
cause  a  Bill  to  be  introduced  into  Parliament  in  the   forth- 
coming session  with   a  like   object,  but  with  this   difference 
of  provision,  that  in  lieu  of  the  medical  attendant  filling  up  and 
forwarding  the  certificate  directly  to  the  sanitary  authoritji  it 
will  be  his  duty,  after  so  filling  it  up,  to  direct  the  occupier  or 
person  in  charge  to  forward  the  certificate  to  its  destination. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  matter  may  be  referred  in  the  next  session 
of  Parliament  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  that  the  whole  subject  may  be  thus  fully  investigated  and 
the  best  means  devised  for  accomplishing  an  object  which  a 

'  See  Transact'ons,  1880,  p.  608. 
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continuallj  growing  public  opinion  has  shown  to  be  eminently 
necessary.  The  diseases  which  it  is  thus  proposed  to  be  caused 
to  be  notified,  subject  from  time  to  time  to  alteration  at  the 
instance  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  comprise  small-pox, 
cholera,  typhus,  typhoid,  scarlet,  relapsing,  and  puerperal  fever, 
diphtheria,  measles,  and  erysipelas.  There  is  no  power  to 
require  such  notification  in  any  existing  sanitary  statute.  The 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  does,  indeed,  deal  with  the  subject 
in  Sect.  84,  but  that  only  requires  that  the  keeper  of  any  com- 
mon lodging-house  shall  give  immediate  notice  to  the  Medical 
OflScer  of  Health,  and  also  to  the  Poor  Law  Relieving  Officer 
of  the  parish  or  union  in  which  the  common  lodging-house  is 
situated,  if  any  person  is  ill  of  fever  or  of  any  infectious  disease. 
Beyond  this,  the  80th  Section  of  the  same  Act  gives  power 
to  the  sanitary  authority  to  make  bye-laws  for  giving  notices 
and  taking  precautions  in  the  case  of  any  infectious  disease  in 
common  loaging-houses ;  and,  further,  there  is  a  power  lodged 
in  the  Local  Government  Board  by  the  90th  Section  to  declare 
by  notice  published  in  the  *  London  Gazette,'  with  respect  to 
houses  let  in  lodgings,  that  that  section  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  is  to  be  in  force  within  any  district  or  any  part  of  a  district 
of  any  local  authority,  and  on  and  after  the  publication  of  such 
notice  the  local  authority  is  to  be  empowered  to  make  bye-laws 
for  the  giving  of  notices  and  the  taking  of  precautions  in  case 
of  any  infectious  disease.  In  the  Canal  Boats  Act,  1877,  40 
and  41  Vict.  c.  60,  the  principle  is  further  developed  which 
underlies  these  provisions ;  for  by  the  4th  Section  of  that  Act 
power  is  given  to  the  sanitary  authority  to  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  infectious  disease 
when  it  occurs  in  a  canal  boat,  and  for  that  purpose  to  exercise 
the  power  of  removing  any  person  so  suffering ;  and  they  may, 
fiirther,  detain  the  boat  in  which  such  disease  has  occurred  ; 
but  no  provision  exists  in  the  Act  rendering  it  in  any  way 
compulsory  on  the  person  in  charge  of  the  boat  to  notify  to 
the  sanitary  authority  that  such  disease  exists.  The  power  of 
removal  here  referred  to  is  contained  in  Sect.  124  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  which  provides  that  persons  suffering  from 
dangerous  infectious  diseases,  without  proper  lodging  or  accom- 
modation, or  lodged  in  a  room  occupied  by  more  than  one 
family,  or  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  who  is  an  inmate  of 
any  common  lodging-house,  may  by  order  of  a  justice  be 
removed  at  the  instance  and  cost  of  the  local  authority  to  any 
hospital  or  place  provided  by  such  local  authority  for  the 
reception  of  persons  suffering  from  such  diseases. 

These  are  the  entire  general  enactments  bearing  on  the 
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subject  of  notification  of  infectious  diseases  and  their  isolation, 
but  several  private  statutes  have  been  obtained  by  various 
sanitary  authorities  throughout  the  country  having  application 
only  to  their  proper  districts.  In  these  private  improvement 
Acts  local  authorities  may  require  from  the  medical  attendant  or 
the  person  in  charge  of  the  case  a  certificate  of  the  presence  of 
infectious  disease.  It  is  strange  that  provisions  of  such  a  cha- 
racter should  make  their  appearance  in  private  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment outside  and  beyond  the  general  law.  What  are  the 
conditions  in  Bolton  or  in  Leicester  more  urgently  requiring 
the  notification  of  the  presence  of  infectious  disease,  other  than 
those  existing  in  Bristol,  Manchester,  or  Dublin?  Why  should 
they  apply  up  to  the  boundary  of  a  borough,  running  through 
the  middle  of  a  street,  operative  on  the  one  side,  powerless  on 
the  other  ?  If  it  l)e  necessary  for  public  protection  that  such 
knowledge  as  is  here  proposed  to  be  given  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  local  authority,  there  can  be  no  other  limit  than 
the  whole  kingdom ;  for  whatever  artificial  boundaries  we  may 
choose  to  place  between  districts  and  authorities,  it  is  certain 
that  infectious  diseases  have  not  yet  learned  to  respect  them, 
and  the  good  we  may  acquire  by  sweeping  and  garnishing  our 
own  houses  will  not  prevent  the  evil  spirits  from  stepping  out 
of  their  own  abodes  to  occupy  ours.  But  we  are  in  our  laws 
and  institutions  eminently  conservative,  and  it  requires  that 
we  should,  by  experience  acquired  at  great  cost,  learn  the 
necessity  of  either  change  or  progress  before  we  can  hope  to 
impose  it  on  the  community. 

It  has  been,  therefore,  necessary  that  individual  towns 
should  try  the  experiment  for  us,  and  that  isolated  examples 
should  be  forthcoming  before  we  can  hope  that  the  Legislature 
will  pass  any  general  measure. 

Even  such  enactments  as  the  Lands  Clauses'  Acts  and  the 
Gas  and  Waterworks  Clauses'  Acts  were  prefaced  in  a  similar 
manner  and  had  a  like  origin.  Thus  we  find,  in  the  recitab  to 
these  Acts,  these  sentences :  '  That  whereas  it  is  expedient 
to  comprise  in  one  general  Act  sundry  provisions  usually  intro- 
duced into  Acts  of  Parliament  (that  is  private  Acts),  therefore 
be  it  enacted,'  &c.,  and  so  the  general  Act  is  passed  into  law. 
We  may  without  hesitation  in  this  case  use  the  same  formula 
and  express  in  the  strongest  manner  our  opinion,  whatever 
may  be  the  weight  attachable  to  it :  That  it  is  desirable,  in 
the  best  interests  of  humanity,  to  pass  without  delay  a  general 
Act,  for  compulsory  notification  of  infectious  diseases,  in  order 
that  local  sanitary  authorities  may  at  least  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  these  dreaded  visitors  are  in  their  midst,  and 
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that  the  responsibility  may  be  thrown  upon  them  to  use  the 
best  means  at  their  disposal  to  prevent  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences of  neglect  and  delay. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases  may  by- 
timely  measures  of  precaution  be  prevented — and  ample  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  they  may  in  any  locality  be  thus  stamped 
out — ^it  is  clearly  desirable  that  the  earliest  notice  of  their 
presence  should  be  in  the  possession  of  the  local  sanitary 
authority.  They  are  communicable  from  person  to  person  by 
contact,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  earth,  air,  and  water. 
Isolation  of  the  sick  person  becomes  therefore  not  only  desir- 
able, but  a  duty — to  prevent  transmission  of  what  may  extend 
the  disease,  be  it  germ,  particle,  or  whatever  else  is  the  source 
of  the  mischief,  whether  from  the  body  of  the  sufferer  directly, 
or  through  the  medium  of  the  dejections,  or  articles  of  clothing 
or  bedding  which  have  become  infected.  It  may  be  that  each 
of  the  diseases  enumerated  has  a  specific  contagium,  they  may 
hereafter  be  proved  to  be  capable  of  self-origination,  or  it  may 
be  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  presence  of  the  par- 
ticular disease  that  it  should,  through  one  of  the  media 
before  noted,  be  communicated  directly  or  indirectly  from 
person  to  person;  but  these  are  questions  which,  being  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  present  Paper,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable  at  present  to  discuss.  But  if  children  are  allowed  to 
go  through  the  stages  of  virulent  small-pox  in  a  room  used  for 
the  keeping  of  pledges,  and  in  which  2,000  or  more  of  the 
garments  of  the  poorer  class  of  people  are  stored,  we  cannot 
wonder  at  a  sudden  irruption  of  small-pox  in  a  locality  where 
such  a  state  of  things  occurred  entirely  beyond  the  knowledge 
of  the  sanitary  authority.  If  without  let  or  hindrance  the 
whole  population  of  a  village  gratify  their  curiosity  by  visiting 
the  son  of  the  beer-shop  keeper,  suffering  from  small-pox,  and 
removed  from  a  neighbouring  town  to  be  nursed  at  home,  we 
are  fully  prepared  for  the  recorded  results  of  such  contempt  of 
ordinary  sanitary  precautions.  The  inevitable  result  must  be 
a  large  increase  of  illness,  suffering,  and  mortality.  The  sani- 
tary authority,  if  informed  of  such  cases  as  these,  might  have 
taken  steps  to  prevent  access  to  the  sick,  might  have  ensured 
the  safety  of  others,  by  causing  through  its  officers  the  careful 
disinfection  of  all  that  had  been  in  contact  with  the  sick 
person.  But  it  must  of  necessity  be  acknowledged  that  there 
is  no  virtue  in  notification  in  itself;  it  can  only  be  valuable  as 
means  to  an  end.  It  would  give  timely  information  to  the 
sanitary  authority  and  its  officers  skilled  in  the  best  modes  of 
preventing  extension  of  preventible  disease;  it  would  direct 
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attention  to  the  house  and  its  surroundings ;  would  enable  the 
medical  officer  of  health  to  afford  welcome  advice  and  assist- 
ance>  now  happily,  to  a  great  extent,  freed  from  the  jealousy 
of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  medical  attendant.  Sanitary 
defects  in  streets  and  dwelliogs  would  thus  be  detected  and 
removed,  and  a  sure  means  provided  for  disclosing  weak 
places  in  our  fancied  armour  of  security,  and  thus  enabling 
remedies  to  be  provided,  and  real  safety  attained. 

Not  less  valuable  would  be  the  means  thus  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  scientific  officers  to  trace  out  the  history  and 
the  causes,  and  learn  the  value  of  various  measures  as  effica- 
cious in  stopping  the  progress  of  epidemics.  How  often  in 
water,  in  miUc,  or  some  other  medium,  only  discovered  when 
much  of  the  mischief  had  been  done,  do  we  subsequently  trace 
the  source  of  the  contagion.  At  present  our  very  ignorance  of 
danger  lulls  us  into  a  fancied  security,  where  even  a  little 
knowledge  would  conduce  to  real  safety. 

These  considerations,  therefore,  make  it  desirable  that  there 
should  be  at  the  earliest  moment  a  notification  to  the  sanitary 
authority  of  the  presence  of  infectious  diseases  in  their  district 
To  be  logical  we  should  go  further,  and  if  we  are  assured  that  by 
the  application  of  stringent  measures  we  can  prevent  the  spread 
of  infectious  diseases  amongst  a  community  helpless  to  protect 
itself,  we  should  in  the  public  interest  overstep  private  con** 
siderations  and  provide  for  the  compulsory  isolation  of  such 
cases  of  disease.     But  we  are  not  and  we  dare  not  be  strictly 
logical  in  sanitary  legislation,  especially  when  it  proposes  to 
curtail  and  interfere  with  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject 
We  must  not  attempt  to  make  our  advances  under  cover  of  a 
syllogism.  In  this  direction  every  step  must  be  most  cautiously 
taken.     It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  ourselves  are  convinced 
that  the  enlarged  power  sought  to  be  given  to  sanitary  authori- 
ties is  urgently  demanded  in  order  to  protect  the  helpless  from 
suffering.     We  must  first  have  proved  this  to  the  public  by 
teaching  and  experience  brought  home  to  them.     The  fuller 
demonstration  must  precede  action,  otherwise,  in  our  anxiety 
to  arrest  preventible  disease,  we  shall  overshoot  our  mark  and 
create  such  a  storm  of  public  disapproval  as  seriously  to  delay 
the  good  work  of  progress.     We  must^  bv  slow  and  painful 
steps,  impress  our  thoughts  and  our  teachings,  and  thdr  pro- 
bable beneficent  results,  on  the  minds  of  the  people  before  they 
can  with  safety  be  transferred  to  the  pages  of  our  statute  books. 
And  the  public  are  not  yet  prepared  to  admit  the  desiralHlity 
of  giving  to  sanitary  authorities  the  power  to  remove  their 
children  and  friends  to  hospitals  compulsorily  in  order  to  insure 
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.isolation.  We  shall  at  present  in  vain  urge  that  this  is  the 
true  solution  of  the  question.  We  must  depend  on  persuasion 
and  example  rather  than  on  force.  If  sanitary  authorities,  with 
the  proposed  improved  information  of  the  presence  of  infectious 
disease  in  their  districts,  use  judiciously  but  firmly  the  powers 
they  already  possess,  we  shall  at  no  distant  period  secure  public 
opinion  as  our  friend  instead  of  our  foe  in  advocating  further 
methods  of  repression.  Our  present  means  may  be  well  sup- 
plemented by  the  establishment  of  paying  hospitals,  or  rather 
homes  for  convalescents;  and  increased  power  to  sanitary 
authorities  to  employ  and  pay  nurses  in  order  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  isolate  the  healthy  members  of  families  from  the  sick. 

But  there  are  still  some  objectors  both  to  the  matter  and 
manner  of  the  proposed .  measure.  It  is  said  that  keepers 
of  schools,  proprietors  of  large  establishments,  hotel-keepers 
and  others  will  be  unwilling  to  employ  medical  attendants  for 
persons  suffering  from  infectious  diseases  if  certificates  of  the 
presence  of  such  diseases  are  to  be  furnished  to  the  sanitary 
authority.  That  medical  men  will  object  to  the  secrets  of 
their  practice  being  disclosed ;  that  the  medical  attendant  ought 
not  to  be  called  on  to  transmit  his  certificate  directlv  to  the 
sanitary  authority,  but  that  his  duty  should  end  when  he  has 
filled  up  the  certificate,  and  handed  it  to  the  occupier  of  the 
house  where  the  disease  exists  for  transmission  to  the  sanitary 
authority.  That  it  would  be  a  breach  of  confidence  as  between 
the  patient  and  the  medical  attendant  if  the  latter  disclosed  the 
nature  of  the  complaint  from  which  the  sick  person  was  suffering. 
That  the  carrving  out  of  the  proposal  would  injure  medical 
practice,  especially  that  of  conscientious  practitioners,  and  lead 
to  the  employment  of  persons  ready  to  evade  their  legal 
responsibilities  in  the  hope  of  securing  an  extended  practice. 
That  it  would  lead  to  deception  as  to  the  character  of  the 
disease.  That  it  is  not  always  possible  to  determine  that  a 
case  is  one  of  sickness  of  an  infectious  character.  It  might 
almost  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  these  objections  by  the  rejoinder 
that  where  the  system  has  been  in  operation  none  of  these 
fancied  grievances  have  been  practically  found  to  exist,  or  to 
eventuate  from  the  exercise  of  the  powers  granted  to  the  sani* 
tary  authority  of  the  district.  It  must  be  obvious  from  these 
and  similar  statements,  they  can  hardly  be  called  arguments, 
supposing  them  to  have  any  foundation  in  fact,  that  it  is  desir- 
able in  order  to  secure  the  carrying  out  of  the  law,  that  it 
should  be  made  in  its  operation  as  simple  and  direct  as  possible, 
and  that  the  fewer  the  hands  through  which  the  certificate  has 
to  travel,  the  more  likely  is  it  to  reach  its  destination. 
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With  respect  to  the  questions  raised  on  the  score  of  medical 
etiquette,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  much  the  same  objections 
were  raised  when  it  was  first  proposed  to  require  from  the  medical 
attendant  a  certificate  of  the  cause  of  death  for  registration. 
It  was  then  said  that  it  would  be  a  breach  of  confidence  to 
betray  the  secrets  of  home-life  in  cases  such  as  puerperal  fever 
in  unmarried  females,  and  that  the  most  serious  injury  might 
accrue  from  the  knowledge  of  the  presence  of  epilepsy  in  fami- 
lies. That  medical  men  would  be  tempted  to  conceal  the  real 
cause  of  death,  and  that  the  registry  would  be  valueless.  At  the 
present  time  we  see  the  futility  of  these  cavillings,  and  it  would 
be  now  hard  to  find  a  single  person  to  repeat  these  and  a  host 
of  others  of  a  similar  character,  which  were  at  the  time  fully 
relied  on  as  unanswerable  obstacles  to  the  proposed  law.  A 
little  consideration  will  show  that  any  supposed  hardship  to  be 
inflicted  on  the  medical  profession  is  illusory :  they  are  to  be 
paid  for  filling  up  and  forwarding  the  certificate  a  sum  which 
is  considered  to  be  an  adequate  fee.  Instead  of  betraying  any 
confidence  reposed  in  them  by  their  patients,  they  will  be  only 
carrying  out  the  obligation  of  the  law,  which  when  passed 
would  form  part  of  the  contract  between  medical  attendant  and 
patients.  Moreover,  if  any  inj  ury  whatever  is  to  be  apprehended 
by  the  doctor,  or  any  unpleasantness  in  relation  to  the  certi- 
cate,  it  must  surely  be  less  when  it  is  silently  transmitted  to  the 
sanitary  authority,  without  the  intervention  of  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  sick,  rather  than  when,  as  is  proposed  by  the 
objectors,  it  should  be  filled  up  and  handed  to  such  person,  its 
contents  explained,  and  an  injunction  given  to  forward  it  for 
dreaded  publicity.  It  is  believed  that  general,  like  particular, 
experience  will  demonstrate  that  all  these  fears  and  objec- 
tions have  really  no  solid  ground  on  which  to  rest. 

As  to  declining  to  call  in  medical  assistance,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  such  a  case  the  duty  still  remains  charged 
on  the  occupier  to  forward  on  his  own  account  the  certificate ; 
and  if  medical  assistance  were  declined  on  this  ground  and  fatal 
consequences  ensued,  the  person  so  offending  would  be  liable 
to  a  criminal  indictment  for  neglect.  There  are  many  other 
answers  of  a  minor  character  that  might  be  replied  to  these 
carping  objectors,  but  they  are  hardly  worthy  to  be  discussed 
by  this  Congress. 

It  may  well  be  that  some  possible  private  injury  might  be 
done  by  directing  the  attention  of  the  sanitary  authority  to  the 
fact  that  infectious  disease  existed  in  some  particular  localitv. 
But  private  interest  must  give  way  before  public  necessity. 
It  is  a  hardship  when  in  the  public  interest  we  by  our  laws 
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interfere  with  labour  or  with  trade^  or  take  land  compulsorily 
from  private  persons  for  public  undertakings.  But  if  the  plea 
of  private  hardship  were  to  be,  or  had  been  considered  a  bar, 
we  should  have  had  no  railways  or  canala ;  we  could  not  in  many 
cases  sewer  our  towns,  or  provide  supplies  of  gas  and  water,  or 
carry  on  any  public  enterprise. 

Are  those  we  love  best,  innocent  children,  delicate  women, 
those  whose  resistile  power  is  the  least,  and  who  the  most 
require  our  defence,  to  continue  to  fall  victims  to  small-pox, 
scarlet  fever,  and  the  whole  array  of  these  scourges  of  humanity 
and  products  of  dirt  and  neglect,  that  we  may  continue  to 
allow  our  garments  to  be  manufactured^  and  our  clothes  to  be 
cleansed,  in  company  with  virulent  cases  of  infectious  disease  ? 
That  these  should  remain  not  only  unchecked,  but  their  presence 
absolutely  unknown  in  our  midst,  is  a  disgrace  to  our  boasted 
civilisation.  Let  this  Association  lend  its  most  strenuous 
assistance  to  make  impossible  in  the  future  the  disastrous  apathy 
of  the  past. 


A  Bill  for  the  better  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases, — 1881. 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  to  provide  for  early  notification  to  sanitary 
authorities  of  the  occurrence  of  infectious  diseases  within  their  dis- 
tricts : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  as  follows ;  (that  is  to  say,) 

1.  Short  title, — This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  the  Infec- 
tious Diseases  Notification  Act,  1881. 

2.  Construction  of  Act, — This  Act  shall  be  read  and  construed  with 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  38  and  39  Vict.  c.  55. 

3.  Certificate  of  infectious  disease  to  he  sent  hy  medical  practitioner 
to  sanitary  authority, — Any  medical  practitioner  attending  or  requested 
to  visit  and  attend  any  inmate  of  any  building  in  the  district  of  any 
sanitary  authority  sufiering  from  small-pox,  cholera,  typhus,  typhoid, 
scarlet,  relapsing,  or  puerperal  fever,  diphtheria,  measles,  or  erysipelas 
(or  other  acute  infectious  diseases,  when  included  within  the  scope  of 
this  Act  by  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board)  shall  immediately 
on  becoming  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  from  which  such  inmate 
is  suffering  forthwith  fill  up,  sign,  and  transmit,  either  personally  or  by 
post,  to  the  office  of  the  sanitary  authority  of  the  district  a  certificate 
in  accordance  with  the  form  of  notice  contained  in  the  schedule  to  this 
Act. 

4.  If  no  medical  practitioner y  notice  to  be  sent  hy  person  in  charge, 
—If  no  medical  practitioner  be  attending  on  such  inmate,  then  the 
occupier  of  su?h  building,  or  if  the  occupier  be  incapacitated  by  ill- 
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ness  the  person  in  charge  of  sach  inmate,  shall,  so  soon  as  he  becomes 
aware  that  any  such  inmate  is  suffering  from  any  infectious  diBease, 
forthwith  transmit  a  notice  by  post  to  the  sanitary  authority  of  the  dis- 
trict at  their  office  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  form  contained  in  the 
schedule  to  this  Act. 

5.  Sanitary  authority  to  supply  forms  for  certificate, — The  sanitary 
authority  shall  supply  gratuitously  to  every  registered  medical  practi- 
tioner resident  or  practising  in  the  district,  and  to  every  inhabitant, 
upon  application,  forms  for  the  certificate  by  such  medical  practitioner 
or  inhabitant,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  occurrence  of  infectious  dis- 
ease. Fee. — The  sanitary  authority  shall  pay  to  every  registered  medical 
practitioner  who  shall  in  accordance  with  this  Act  transmit  any  such 
certificate  a  fee  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  in  respect  of  the  same ; 
provided  that  not  more  than  one  fee  shall  become  payable  to  the  same 
medical  practitioner  for  any  certificate  given  by  him  in  respect  of  any 
infectious  disease  occurring  in  the  same  building  within  thirty  days  of 
the  date  of  the  said  certificate :  Provided  also  that  no  fees  under  this 
Act  shall  be  payable  for  the  notification  of  infectious  diseases  occurring 
in  workhouses,  gaols,  or  public  hospitals. 

6.  Penalty  for  neglect, — Any  person  neglecting  to  transmit  any 
notice  required  by  this  Act  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
five  pounds^  to  be  recovered  in  the  same  manner  as  penalties  under  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875. 

7.  Sanitary  authority  to  make  enactment  known. — Every  sanitary 
authority  shall  take  means  to  make  this  enactment  generally  known  by 
affixing  notices  of  the  contents  thereof  in  all  public  places  whei*e  such 
notices  are  usually  affixed  within  the  district  of  such  authority. 

8.  Act  not  to  apply  to  Ireland. — This  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
Ireland. 

Schedule. 

Form  of  Notice. 
Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases  Act,  1881. 

*  I  hereby  certify  and  declare,  in  pursuance  of  the  above-named 
Act,  that  *  living  at  No.^  Street, 
is  suffering  from  infectious  disease,  viz.,^ 

Dated  the  day  of  188 

Registered  medical  practitioner  or 

householder,  or  person  in  charge,  as  the  case  may  be. 

To  the  sanitary  authority  of  the  district  of  ." 

*  Here  state  the  name. 

^  Here  state  the  number  and  name  of  street  or  description  of  house. 
'  Here  insert  name  of  disease. 
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On  the  Sime. 

By  J.  W.  Moore,  M.D.,  Univ.  Dubl.,  F.K.Q.C.P. ;  Phy- 
sician  to  the  Meath  Hospital,  and  to  Cork  Street  (Fever) 
Hospital,  Dublin,  &c. 

IN  an  instructive  and  amusing  address  on  '  Our  Medical 
Literature,'  delivered  before  the  International  Medical 
Congress  at  the  recent  meeting  in  London,  Dr.  John  S. 
Billings,  Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army,  laid  down  four 
rules  for  the  preparation  of  a  Paper  like  the  present.  They 
#  are  these:  *  1.  Have  something  to  say;  2.  Say  it;  3.  Stop 
as  soon  as  you  have  said  it ;  4.  Give  the  paper  a  title.'  I 
will  endeavour  to  follow  the  first  three  of  these  excellent  rules, 
but  the  fourth  is  not  applicable,  as  a  title  has  already  been 
given  to  my  Paper.  Had  I  selected  one  myself,  I  would  have 
omitted  the  third  part  of  the  printed  title,  as  it  is  my  intention 
to  devote  the  short  time  at  my  disposal  to  the  consideration  of 
^  compulsory  notification  of  infectious  diseases,'  and  this,  not 
because  I  fail  to  recognise  the  importance  of  ^compulsory 
isolation  of  those  ill  of  infectious  disorders,'  but  simply  because 
the  subject  is  too  wide  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  short  paper. 

(a)  Is  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  System  of  Com~ 
pulsory  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases  ? 

Before  answering  this  question,  a  definition  of  notificcUion 
Is  called  for.  Two  things  would  peem  to  be  necessary  in  the 
case  of  outbreaks  of  epidemic  infectious  diseases — first,  the 
immediate  compulsory  notification  of  such  outbreaks  to  the 
sanitary  authorities ;  secondly,  the  early  registration  of  all  cases 
of  these  affections,  and  the  publication  of  the  tabulated  results  at 
frequent  intervals  by  the  General  Registration  Offices  of  each 
division  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Now,  it  happens  that  in  the  literature  of  the  subject 
^  notification '  and  ^  registration '  have  been  used  almost  as 
synonymous  terms,  whereas  they  really  mean  very  different 
things.  If  *  notification  '  is  to  be  of  any  use  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  epidemic  disease,  it  must  be  timely,  given  without  a 
moment's  delay  on  the  detection  of  the  earliest  cases  of  the  out- 
break. Also,  it  must  be  given  to  that  body  which  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  public  health — the  Sanitary  Authority,  or 
to  its  representative,  the  medical  officer  of  health.  ^  Kegistra- 
tion'  is  quite  another  thing.  It  can  be  carried  out  more 
leisurely,  and  by  an  altogether  different  machinery.  The 
units  with  which  both  notification  and  registration  will  deal 
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are  indeed  the  same ;  but  in  the  case  of  notification  they  will 
be  used  singly  and  at  once,  with  a  view  of  isolating  disease, 
whereas  in  registration  they  will  be  grouped  and  classified, 
with  a  view  to  publication  and  as  a  contribution  to  statistical 
medicine,  or  rather  ^  Vital  Statistics.' 

Registration  of  infectious  diseases  is  a  corollary  to  notifica- 
tion, and  must  sooner  or  later  follow  the  establishment  of 
any  system  of  the  same. 

It  was  lately  my  good  fortune  to  hear  Mr.  John  Simon 
summing  up  the  views  of  many  speakers  in  an  important  debate 
in  the  State  Medicine  Section  of  the  International  Medical 
Congress,  of  which  section  he  was  the  distinguished  President 
The  subject  for  discussion  was  ^  Home  Contagia.'  Much  had 
been  said  about  the  notification  and  registration  of  infectious 
disease,  but  more  had  been  said  about  disinfection  and  isolation. 
Mr.  Simon  recalled  the  Section  to  the  paramount  importance 
of  the  former  topic  by  quoting  from  Mrs.  Glasse's  Cookery 
Book  (dating  from  the  last  century)  that  lady's  quaint 
but  apocryphal  receipt  for  making  hare  soup,  *  first  catch  your 
hare,  and  then  skin  it ! '  He  justly  observed  that  for  dis- 
infection and  isolation  to  be  of  eflfect  we  must  obtain  early 
information  of  the  outbreak,  whereabouts,  and  nature  of 
disease ;  and  this  can  be  effected  only  through  an  efficient 
system  of  notification. 

At  the  present  day,  it  appears  almost  waste  of  time  to 
question  the  desirability  of  possessing  such  a  system.  Instances 
are  constantly  coming  under  the  notice  of  hospital  physicians 
in  which  scarlatina,  small-pox,  measles,  and  fever  have  spread 
far  and  wide,  because  the  first  case  of  illness,  either  through 
wanton  neglect  or  in  ignorance,  was  not  isolated  in  due  time. 
Some  two  years  ago  several  cases  of  scarlatina  were  admitted 
into  Cork  Street  Hospital  in  this  city,  from  a  tenement  house 
in  which  a  child  had  died  of  the  disease  and  was  waked.  No 
medical  practitioner  had  been  called  in  to  see  the  patient,  nor 
was  any  report  made  to  the  sanitary  authority  until  other 
children  in  the  house  had  been  attacked.  At  least  two  lives 
were  lost  in  this  instance,  which  is  only  one  out  of  many  which 
might  be  adduced. 

Last  August,  within  half  an  hour  after  entering  a  hotel  at 
Hyde,  Isle  of  Wight,  my  ears  caught  the  well-known  whoop  of 
whooping  cough,  and  a  little  investigation  proved  that  a  child 
suffering  from  this  most  catching  complaint  had  been  brought 
for  change  of  air  to  the  hotel,  which  was  crowded,  and  in  which 
the  children  of  the  landlord  were  resident.  Would  this  have 
been  tolerated,  had  a  general  Act  for  compulsory  notification 
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been  in  force?  Advisedly  I  use  the  words  'general  Act,'  for 
nothing  can  be  more  impolitic  than  the  present  system  of 
piecemeal  legislation  wliich  is  granting  widely  differing  powers 
to  various  local  sanitary  authorities.  If  it  were  only  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  state  of  things,  the  time  has  fully  come  when  a 
universal  and  uniform  systetn  of  notification  is  called  for. 
When  discussing  the  second  part  of  the  question  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  on  this  point. 

On  September  13,  1879,  the  Leicester  Corporation  Im- 
provement Act  came  into  force.  This  measure  included  pro- 
visions for  the  compulsory  notification  of  infectious  diseases  by 
what  is  now  known  as  the  '  dual  method,'  that  is  by  the 
medical  attendant  as  well  as  by  the  head  of  the  famUy  or 
occupier  of  the  infected  house.  And,  by  the  way,  the  clauses 
in  the  bill  seeking  for  such  powers  evoked  a  strong  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  in  the 
town,  and  they  petitioned  Parliament  against  them  on  the 
ground  that  the  provisions  imposed  upon  them  new  and 
onerous  and  unnecessary  obligations,'  and  that  ^  these  obliga^ 
tions  were  inquisitorial  in  character,  uncalled  for,  and  likely  to 
lead  to  endless  mischief  and  complication.'  Notwithstanding, 
the  bill  passed,  and — as  I  have  said — came  into  force  on 
September  13,  1879.  Scarlet  fever  was  at  the  time  rife  in 
Leicester,  and  the  sanitary  authority  at  once  used  their  new 
powers  in  the  attempt  to  check  the  epidemic.  The  number  of 
certificates  of  scarlet  fever  cases  sent  in  during  the  last  fifteen 
weeks  of  1879  was  496,  and  Dr.  William  Johnston,  the  able 
medical  officer  of  health  for  the  borough,  remarks  that  the 
acme  of  the  epidemic  occurred  a  week  after  the.  fresh  powers 
for  notification  came  into  operation,  much  earlier  than  on 
previous  occasions,  while  the  deaths  aflerwards  recorded  afford, 
by  their  very  uniformity,  an  unmistakable  sign  of  a  successful 
interference  with  the  future  spread  and  development  of  the 
disease.  Dr.  Johnston  believes  that  in  the  last  fifteen  weeks 
of  1879  no  less  than  41  lives  were  saved  to  the  town,  and  287 
homesteads  were  preserved  from  an  invasion  of  scarlet  fever 
through  notification. 

But,  as  an  incontestable  proof  that  the  time  has  now 
arrived  when  notification  is  to  be  considered  not  only  desirable 
but  essential,  let  me  r^fer  to  the  published  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings which  took  place  at  the  office  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  England  on  Tuesday,  May  3,  1881.  On  that 
day  a  large  deputation  waited  upon  Mr.  Dodson,  M.P.,  the 
President  of  the  Board,  to  urge  that  the  Government  should 
give  effect,  by  legislation,  to  resolutions  passed  in  the  interests 
of  public  health  by  various  bodies  in  London  and  the  country. 
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for  the  amendment  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  especially 
for  the  compulsory  notification  of  cases  of  infectious  diseases. 
The  British  Medical  Association  was  represented  by  Dr.  A. 
Carpenter,  of  Croydon,  President  of  the  Council,  Dr, 
Farquharson,  M.P.,  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  the  editor  of  the 
British  Medical  JournaJ,  and  Mr.  Francis  Fowke,  the  General 
Secretary.  The  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  was 
represented  by  Dr.  Bristowe,  the  President,  and  six  other 
gentlemen.  The  Vestries  and  District  Boards  of  London  were 
represented  by  General  Boileau,  Mr.  Watherston,  and  forfy 
other  gentlemen.  The  Social  Science  Association  was  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Hastings,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Council,  Mr. 
F.  S.  Powell,  Mr.  Michael,  Q.C.,  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  Hon. 
Sec,  and  other  gentlemen,  while  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  also  at- 
tended as  Chairman  of  the  National  Health  Society. 

After  several  gentlemen  had  spoken,  Mr.  Ernest  Hart 
said  that  Mr.  Dodson  could  now  see,  from  the  representations 
which  had  been  made  by  that  conjoint  deputation,  that  there 
was  a  general  agreement  between  the  medical  profession  and 
the  public  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  compulsory  notification  of 
infectious  diseases  in  private  families.     Mr.  Hart  had  had  the 
honour,  some  time  ago,  of  addressing  Mr.  Dodson's  predecessor 
— Mr.  Sclater-Booth — on  the  same  subject ;  and  Mr.  Sclater- 
Booth  held  that,  though  it  was  important,  at  that  time  it  had 
not  entered  into  the  '  realm  of  practical  polities,'  or  of  *  prac- 
tical statesmanship,'  and  he  told  the  deputation  which  waited 
upon  him  that  before  anything  could   be  proposed   by  the 
Government,  or  carried  by  Parliament,  the  public  must  be 
educated  in  the  ideas  which  Mr.  Hart  then  put  forward  in 
support  of  his  '  model  clause '  for  the  notification  of  infectious 
diseases.     Mr.  Hart  thought  that  it  must  be  apparent  to  Mr. 
Dodson,  and  to  ^  practical  statesmen,'  that  that  step  had  been 
surmounted — that  the  public  mind  had  been  sufficiently  edu- 
cated on  the  question  to  render  the  matter  ripe  for  the  '  realm 
of  practical  politics.'     He  pointed  out  that  there  were  present 
the  representatives  of  the  local  governing  powers  of  the  vast 
population  of  London,  and  they  had  unammously  agreed  to 
resolutions  which  showed  that  the  education  of  the  public  on 
the  matter  had  advanced  so  that  the  necessary  preliminary,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Sclater-Booth,  to  proposed  legislation  had 
already  been  reached. 

Viewed  as  a  problem  in  political  economy,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  paramount  importance  of  ascertaining  the 
actual  sanitary  state  of  a  population  at  any  given  time.  Can 
this  be  done  satisfactorily  save  by  an  effective  system  of  noti- 
fication and  registration  of  disease?    Difficulties,  no  doubt. 
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stand  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  this  great  work,  but  they 
are  not  insarmountable ;  and  the  fact  that  several  European 
Governments  have  long  since  inaugurated  and  prosecuted  such 
a  system  should  encourage  us  in  essaying  to  follow  their 
example.  In  the  vanguard  of  progress  in  this  direction  the 
Scandinavian  nations  occupy  the  place  of  honour.  Nor  should 
it  be  forgotten  that  even  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  notifica- 
ticm  and  registration  of  epizootic  infectious  diseases  is  already 
in  force — a  fact  which  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  strong 
argument  in  support  of  the  necessity  for,  and  the  practicability 
of,  notifying  the  infectious  diseases  which  assail  mankind. 

But  these  are  all  considerations  of  State  policy,  and  aiFect 
not  so  much  the  individual  as  the  community  at  large.  What 
shall  we  say  as  to  the  bearing  of  notification  of  infectious  dis- 
eases upon  the  home-life  ?  With  all  reverence,  let  us  speak 
of  such  affections  as  *  preventable,'  and  if  they  are  preventable 
how  best  can  they  be  warded  off?  Surely,  by  timely  warning 
of  the  threatening  danger.  My  heart  bleeds  as  day  after  day 
I  see  in  the  wards  of  our  epidemic  hospitals  the  fever-stricken 
victims  of  sanitary  neglect,  and  in  our  general  hospitals  the 
still  more  miserable  survivors  of  the  pestilence,  dying  a  linger- 
ing death  from  one  or  other  of  the  dread  sequel®  of  scarlatma, 
measles,  or  typhoid  fever.  Yes,  it  is  fully  time  for  the  State 
to  insist  that  the  presence  of  scarlet  fever  in  a  dairy  shall  be 
made  known  to  the  sanitary  authority  and  the  medical  officer 
of  health  at  the  earliest  opportunity ;  that  the  occurrence  of 
a  case  of  typhoid  fever  shall  at  once  attract  attention  to  the 
drainage  of  a  dwelling-house ;  that  a  child  suffering  from 
whooping-cough  shall  not  be  brought  to  a  hotel  for  change  of 
air ;  that  parents  shall  not  send  their  children  ^  peeling '  after 
scarlet  fever  or  measles  to  a  public  school ;  that,  in  a  word, 
early  and  accurate  information  as  to  the  origin  and  whereabouts 
of  disease  shall  be  obtained  in  order  to  protect  the  healthy  from 
its  attack.  Let  light — the  light  of  knowledge,  be  thus  thrown 
upon  the  paths  of  the  ^  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,' 
and  who  will  venture  to  estimate  the  gain  to  the  health  and 
therefore  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  mankind  ? 

(ft)   What  is  the  best  Method  of  carrying  into  Effect  a  System 
of  Compulsory  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases  f 

On  all  grounds  it  is  most  desirable  that  whatever  system 
of  notification  is  finally  adopted  shall  apply  uniformly  to  the 
-whole  country.  Nothing  can  be  more  detrimental  to  the  suc- 
cess of  notification  than  to  have  it  carried  out  by  different 
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methods  in  different  places.  And  it  is  just  because  so  many 
local  authorities  are  at  present  obtaining  powers  for  notifica- 
tion— powers  differing  in  nearly  every  case  and  intended  to  be 
put  in  force  by  very  different  machinery,  that  national  or  im- 
perial legislation  on  the  subject  can  no  longer  with  safety  be 
postponed. 

Let  us  consider  what  methods  of  notification  have  hitherto 
been  suggested  or  adopted.  It  is  quite  clear  that  in  any  given 
case  the  only  persons  who  can  be  looked  to  for  accurate  infor- 
mation as  to  the  occurrence  and  nature  of  disease  are,  first,  the 
medical  attendant;  secondly,  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
patient,  or  the  head  of  the  family,  or  the  occupier  of  the  house 
in  which  the  sick  person  lies. 

Notification  by  the  medical  attendant  may  be  direct  or 
indirect.  Under  the  former  plan  a  medical  practitioner,  called 
in  to  see  a  patient,  is  bounds  as  soon  as  he  recognises  the  disease 
to  be  infectious,  to  notify  the  fact  to  the  sanitary  authority ; 
according  to  the  second  plan,  under  similar  circumstances  it 
becomes  his  duty  to  inform  the  person  in  charge  of  the  patient 
or  the  head  of  the  family,  verbally,  or  by  written  certificate, 
what  the  disease  is  and  that  it  is  infectious,  and  the  person  so 
informed  is  then  bound  to  forward  the  information  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible  to  the  sanitary  authority. 

Notification  by  the  person  in  charge  of  the  patient,  or  the 
head  of  the  family,  or  the  householder,  may  be  made  indepen- 
dently of  the  attendance  of  a  medical  practitioner. 

There  is  another  method  of  reporting  which  is  called  the 
^  dual  method,'  namely,  notification  by  the  occupier  of  the 
infected  house  to  the  sanitary  authority,  an  independent  cer- 
tificate being  sent  to  that  authority  by  the  medical  attendant 
All  these  various  methods,  more  or  less  modified,  are  now 
in  force.  I  will  not,  however,  delay  to  enumerate  the  towns 
which  have  sought  powers  to  compd  notification  according  to 
one  method  or  another,  but  will  hasten  on  to  consider  in  some 
detail  the  merits  and  demerits  of  each  system. 

I.  Notification  by  the  medical  attendant  directly* — This 
would  seem  to  be  the  best  and  simplest  plan  of  all.  A  medical 
practitioner  is  called  to  see  a  patient,  whom  he  finds  suffering 
under  fever,  measles,  scarlatina,  small-pox,  or  diphtheria. 
Having  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  diagnosb,  he 
fills  up  a  certificate,  and  an  accompanying  block  to  be  retained  in 
his  own  possession,  and  with  the  least  possible  delay  transmits 
said  cert&cate  by  hand  or  post  to  the  sanitary  authority,  from 
which  body  it  is  proposed  that  he  should  receive  a  fee. 

Now,  what  has  been  or  can  be  said  against  this  plan?    In 
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'the  first  place,  it  is  alleged  that  any  such  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  a  medical  attendant  would  be  a  direct  violation  of 
the  confidential  relations  existing  between  a  patient  and  his 
physician,  and  a  gross  breach  of  medical  etiquette.  This  is  a 
somewhat  illogical  objection.  Surely  it  is  for  the  client  and 
not  for  the  physician  to  pronounce  what  is  a  violation  of  con- 
fidence, and  this  question  is  not  raised  at  all  if  the  medical 
attendant  notifies  merely  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  Before  such  an  Act  is  passed,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  sense  of  the  constituencies  of 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  oft  the  subject  of  com- 
pulsory notification  by  the  medical  attendant  will  have  been 
pretty  accurately  gauged,  and  it  is  for  the  heads  of  families 
composing  those  constituencies,  and  for  the  peers  who  sit  in 
the  hereditary  chamber,  to  declare  if  any  violation  of  confid- 
ence is  implied  in  the  notification  of  infectious  diseases  by  the 
medical  attendant  by  withholding  their  assent  to  the  principle 
of  the  proposed  measure. 

There  is,  however,  a  more  rational  and  consequently  a  far 
weightier  objection  to  direct  notification  by  the  medical  atten- 
dant.    K  there  is  no  obligation  on  the  householder  to  notify, 
he  may — knowing  that  the  medical  attendant  must  notify — 
delay  to  call  in  a  trustworthy  man,  or  resort  to  some  quack  or 
irregular  practitioner,  who  will  find  a  way  to  evade  the  law. 
This  is  not  unlikely  to  happen  among  dwellers  in  tenement 
houses,  the  very  people  we  wish  to  reach  by  notification,  and  in 
the  lighter  forms  of  infectious  diseases,  which  are  well  known  to 
be  the  most  dangerous  of  all  to  the  conmiunity.     This  objection 
cannot  fail  to  carry  weight  when  the  whole  question  comes  to 
be  publicly  discussed ;  but  it  may  be  met  by  the  introduction 
of  a  clause  into  the  Act  of  Parliament,  as  suggested  by  the 
King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians,  providing  that  if  no 
medical  practitioner  be  attending  on,  or  has  been  called  in  to 
visit,  a  patient  suffering  from  an  infectious  disease,  the  occupier 
shall  procure  the  certificate  of  a  registered  medical  practitioner 
us  to  the  nature  of  such  disease. 

II.  Notification  by  the  medical  attendant  indirectly. — This 
is  the  plan  which  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  British 
Medical  Association.  It  is  proposed  that  the  medical  atten- 
dant, on  becoming  aware  of  the  infectious  nature  of  the  case, 
shall  inform  the  person  in  charge  or  the  householder,  who 
shall  at  once  communicate  with  the  sanitary  authority. 

Even  with  this  modified  plan  the  medical  profession  is 
Apparently  not  satisfied,  unless  the  information  be  given  only 
-verbally  to  the  person  in  charge  of  the  patient  or  the  house- 
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holder.  And  yet,  can  we  believe  that  the  system  would  work 
unless  a  written  certificate!^  filled  up  by  the  medical  attendant 
and  formally  handed  to  the  proper  person^  who  shall  then 
forward  the  information,  again  in  writing,  to  the  sanitary 
authority  ? 

The  great  objection  to  this  plan  is — loss  of  time.  In  a 
case  where  every  moment  is  of  value,  hours  or  even  days  may 
elapse  before  the  person  in  charge  of  the  patient  or  the  anxious 
fretted  head  of  the  family  may  recollect  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
inform  the  sanitary  authority.  Should  this  method  be  filially 
adopted,  there  is,  however,  a  plan  by  which  this  objection  can 
be  to  a  great  extent  surmounted.  This  I  shall  presently 
mention. 

III.  Notification  by  the  person  in  charge  of  the  patient  or 
the  hovseholder,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  has  not  been  adopted 
exclusively  in  any  town.  At  Birkenhead  and  Reading  it  is 
proposed  to  have  direct  notification  by  the  medical  attendant ; 
but  if  no  duly  qualified  practitioner  has  been  called  in,  the 
duty  of  notifying  devolves  upon  the  occupier  or  other 
responsible  person  having  the  control  of  a  house.  This  plan, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,^  is  open  to  the 
objection  that,  if  a  person  knows  that  by  calling  in  no  medical 
assistance  he  can  better  conceal  the  existence  of  infectious 
disease  in  his  house,  he  is  likely  to  neglect  or  delay  procuring 
such  advice. 

Some  of  those  who  feel  so  keenly  for  the  tender  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  medical  profession,  and  who  are  so  jealous  of  its 
supposed  '  rights  '  and  ^  privileges,'  are  in  favour  of  notification 
by  the  householder  alone.  They  maintain  that  the  physician's 
duty  should  begin  and  end  with  a  simple  declaration  to  the 
householder  or  person  in  charge  of  the  patient  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  malady — in  fact«  the  medical  attendant  need 
not  open  his  mouth  unless  he  is  asked  the  question,  *  Is  the 
disease  infectious  ? '  How  worthless  such  a  system  would  be 
those  can  best  judge  who  are  accustomed  to  attend  the  sick 
among  the  labouring  and  artisan  classes,  in  tenement  houses 
in  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  large  cities. 

IV.  There  remains  the  dual  system  of  notification^  according 
to  which  both  medical  attendant  and  occupier  are  obliged  to 
give  notice  to  the  sanitary  authority,  independently  of  each 
other  and  in  all  cases.  Jhere  are  two  grave  objections  to  dii& 
plan.  First,  the  system  is  unnecessarily  complex,  and  wiU 
probably   lead   to  confusion  at  the  office    of   the  sanitary 

*  Beport  on  *  Local  Legislation  as  to  Infectious  Diffeaaes/  Brit,  Med.  Jcmw^-, 
March  12.  ISSl,  p.  375  et  seq. 
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authoritj^  for  the  information  will  not  reach  the  office  from 
both  sources  simultaneously.  Secondly^  I  know  of  no  method 
which  is  more  calculated  to  bring  the  medical  attendant  into 
unpleasant  relations  and  even  conflict  with  his  patient  or  his 
patient's  family;  for,  should  the  householder  omit  through 
negligence  or  design  to  notify,  the  medical  attendant's  certifi- 
cate will  be  used  to  convict  him — a  proceeding  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  provoke  bad  feeling. 

These,  then,  are  the  proposed  methods  of  notifying  the 
occurrence  of  infectious  disease.  It  is  now  necessary  for  me 
to  state  which  plan  I  consider  would  be  most  feasible  and 
most  efficient.  I  have  already  said  that  direct  notification  by 
llie  medical  attendant  is  the  best  and  simplest  plan.  It  lias 
been  tested  in  the  case  of  Edinburgh,  and  Dr.  Littlejohn,  the 
medical  officer  of  health  of  that  city,  assures  me  that  so  far  it 
has  worked  admirably.  There  has  been  no  protest  from  the 
medical  profession,  and  no  householder  has  felt  aggrieved. 
Still,  in  face  of  the  opposition  of  the  profession,  and  because 
there  is  a  tangible  objection  to  it,  I  am  prepared  to  ^ve  up 
this  plan  in  favour  of  a  modified  system  of  indirect  notification 
by  the  medical  attendant  through  the  householder  T  Method  II.). 
For  the  modification  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend.  Dr.  G. 
Purcell  Atkins,  the  resident  medical  officer  of  Cork  Street 
Hospital. 

Let  the  medical  attendant,  on  recognising  that  a  case  is 
infectious,  fill  up,  in  writinffy  a  certificate,  stating  the  name  of 
the  patient,  his  residence,  and  the  nature  of  his  malady,  and 
let  him  hand  this  certificate  to  the  responsible  person  in  charge 
of  the  patient,  who  shall  then  forward  the  information  contained 
in  the  medical  certificate  to  the  sanitary  authority.  At  the 
foot  of  the  certificate  the  words  '  No  immediate  attention  is 
required*  mtLj  be  printed,  so  that  when  the  certificate  goes 
forward  the  sanitary  authority  need  not  send  their  inspector 
to  a  private  dwellmg-house,  for  instance,  unless  the  word 
*  No '  has  been  erased.  This  plan  is  adopted  in  Edinburgh, 
and  has  given  complete  satisfaction.  So  far  this  is  indirect 
notification  by  the  medical  attendant,  but  how  do  we  ensure 
tiiat  the  responsible  person  will  at  once  forward  the  requisite 
information?  In  this  way.  Immediately  on  receiving  the 
message,  let  the  clerk  of  the  sanitary  authority  or  the  medical 
officer  of  health  acknowledge  its  receipt  to  the  attendant 
physician.  Should  the  last  named  not  get  the  acknowledgment 
witiiin  twenty-four,  thirty-six,  or  say  forty-eight  hours,  let  it 
be  his  duty  to  forward  a  duplicate  certificate  to  the  sanitary 
authority.    No  doubt  delay  will  occur  when  the  householder 
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neglects  to  forward  the  information,  but  no  system  can  be 
regarded  as  perfect,  and  the  instances  of  neglect  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  households  will  probably  be  comparatively 
few,  because  he  knows  that,  should  he  omit  to  send  the  notice, 
the  medical  attendant  will  have  to  notify — a  contingency  which 
is  to  be  avoided  if  possible,  as  there  will  be  a  substantial 
penalty  to  which  the  housekeeper  will  render  himself  liable  by 
his  neglect.  Also  he  can  have  no  grievance  against  the 
medical  attendant,  who  in  the  first  instance  does  not  move  in 
the  matter  at  all. 

Only  two  or  three  points  now  remain  for  consideration. 
And  first,  it  is  fitting  and  just  that  the  medical  profession 
should  be  adequately  recompensed  for  the  great  service 
rendered  to  the  State  by  any  system  of  compulsory  notifica- 
tion of  infectious  diseases.  To  oficr  a  member  of  a  learned 
profession  one  shilling  in  return  for  an  important  public 
service  is  an  injustice  and  an  insult.  If  the  information  obtained 
by  compulsory  notification  is  worth  having,  it  is  worth  paying 
for ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  in  law  or  equity  why  a  physician 
should  not  receive  a  guinea  fee  tor  his  certificate  of  notification, 
as  he  does  for  a  certificate  of  lunacy  or  for  a  certificate  of 
death  handed  in  to  an  insurance  office.  This  question  of  fee 
is,  I  hold,  the  great  and  only  grievance  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  connection  with  compulsory  notification.  It  should 
not  be  left  only  in  the  hands  of  a  local  sanitary  authority,  but 
should  be  met  by  an  annual  Treasury  grant  in  aid  of  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  local  authorities. 

Secondly,  what  diseases  should  be  notified?  Small-pox, 
scarlet  fever  or  scarlatina,  measles,  among  the  exanthemata; 
typhus,  typhoid,  and  relapsing  fever,  among  the  continued 
fevers ;  puerperal  fever,  erysipelas,  diphtheria,  whooping- 
cough,  and  cholera  (including  cholerine,  or  English  cholera), 
should  certainly  be  included  in  the  schedule  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament.  Moreover,  die  Local  (government  Board  of 
each  division  of  the  United  Kingdom  (called  the  ^  Board  of 
Supervision '  in  Scotland)  should  be  empowered  to  add  to 
the  list  ^any  contagious  or  infectious  disease'  represented 
to  be  dangerous  by  one  or  another  of  the  three  Colleges  of 
Physicians. 

And  here,  en  parenthese,  I  would  refer  to  the  absurdity  of 
mentioning  ^  scarlatina  and  scarlet  fever,'  as  if  there  were  two 
dificrent  diseases  known  under  these  names.  In  England, 
indeed,  there  is  a  prevalent  idea  that  scarlatina  is  a  mild  and 
harmless  affection,  quite  different  from  scarlet  fever.  But 
this  is  a  misleading  and  most  mischievous  popular  enor,  not 
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to  be  coontenanced  for  a  moment.  Practical  physicians  know 
that  it  is  the  very  mildest  oases  of  scarlet  fever  (the  so-called 
^  scarlatina ')  which  are  most  dangerous  to  the  public  health. 
The  phrase  shoidd  run  ^  scarlatina  or  scarlet  fever.' 

In  conclusion,  I  would  earnestly  commend  the  topics  with 
which  this  Paper  deals  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all 
who  desire  to  aid  in  that  humane  and  Christian  work  which  it 
is  the  province  of  preventive  medicine  not  only  to  undertake 
but  to  fulfil. 


A  Proposal  obviating  some  of  the  Difficulties  connected  with 
the    Compulsory  Notification   of  Disease.     By    Stewart 

WOODHOUSE,  M.D. 

THE  question  of  compulsory  notification  of  infectious 
diseases  is  an  outgrowth,  or  rather  an  advance,  in  the 
progress  of  centralisation.  The  consolidation  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board  into  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  sanitary  authorities,  are  proofs  that  the  public 
regard  disease  as  a  circumstance  that  concerns  the  community 
as  well  as  the  individual ;  and,  above  all,  the  success  which  has 
attended  State  interference  in  guarding  against  the  spread  of 
cattle  epidemics  has  naturally  led  to  the  belief  that  the  occur- 
rence of  an  infectious  illness  is  a  matter  ,pf  more  than  private 
interest. 

To  meet  this 'growing  conviction  a  proposal  was  last 
session  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons^  whereby  medical 
practitioners,  in  this  country  were  bound  to  notify  to  the 
sanitary  authority  the  existence  of  each  case  of  infectious 
disease  they  were  called  in  to  treat.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  venture  upon  any  criticism  of  the  measure  as  it  stood,  nor 
to  recount  whether  somewhat  similar  schemes  that  have  been 
adopted  in  certain  towns  in  England  and  Scotland  have  worked 
satisfactorily  or  the  reverse.  As  the  matter  stands,  the  pro- 
posal has  met  with  strenuous  opposition  from  the  medical 
profession  as  a  whole.  Whether  they  are  right  in  interpreting 
public  opinion  as  averse  to  the  declaration  in  public  offices  of 
such  a  family  concern  as  infectious  illness  or  not  is  beside  the 
question.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  nine-tenths  of  Irish  medical 
men  believe  that  their  supplying  statistics  in  this  way  would 
offend  their  patients,  jeopardise  their  practice,  lead  to  false 
certificates,  the  concealment  of  illness,  and  other  abuses.  Nor 
have  any  modifications  yet  proposed  been  much  more  wel- 
eomely  received.     To  require  the  medical  attendant  to  hand 
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to  the  householder  a  notification  which  must  be  by  the  latter 
sent  on  to  the  sanitary  authority  they  regard  as  adding  the 
element  of  inefficiency  to  the  objectionable  one  of  breach  of 
confidence.  Believing,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  disastrous 
to  force  a  duty  to  which  they  were  utterly  repugnant  upon  a 
body  of  men  who  would  be  the  chief  machinery  in  carrying 
out  the  measure,  and  at  the  same  time  recognising  fully  the 
importance  of  the  end  aimed  at,  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to 
hazard  a  modus  operandi  yfhich  might  be  practicable,  because  on 
the  one  hand  it  would  supply  all  the  information  really  re- 
quired, and  on  the  other  it  would  avoid  intrusion  on  individual 
privacy. 

Supposing  that  what  is  commonly  known  as  Mr.  Gray's 
Compulsory  Notification  Bill  were  to  become  law,  what  in* 
formation  would  the  sanitary  authority  get  from  the  receipt  of 
Dr.  A.'s  certificate  that  B.,  living  in  C,  was  ill  of  an  infectious 
disease,  to  wit  D.  ?  All  the  information  they  would  get  in  the 
first  instance  would  be  that  there  was  a  case  of  infectious 
disease,  and  that  the  patient's  name  was  B.  The  sanitary 
authority  would  then  have  to  consider  from  their  knowledge 
of  B.'s  circumstances  and  surroundings  (which  knowledge  they 
would  have  to  get  as  best  they  might)  whether  B.  was  so 
situated  that  he  could  be  properly  treated  without  any  undue 
risk  of  spreading  the  infection  to  the  other  inmates  of  the 
house.  Now  it  may  be  presumed  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  if  B.  belonged  to  the  well-to-do  classes,  he  would  be  safe 
from  the  visit  of  the  sanitary  inspector,  and  that  the  sanitary 
authority  would  only  take  action  upon  the  medical  attendant's 
certificate  in  cases  where  B.  dwelt  in  a  ci*owded  neighbourhood^ 
or  in  a  tenement  house — i,e,  where  they  had  reason  to  doubt 
whether  the  isolation  of  the  patient  was  sufficient.  This — ^the 
question  of  isolation — is  the  main  object  of  any  Notification 
Act,  and  it  remains  now  to  show  how  it  may  be  approximately 
arrived  at  without,  in  most  cases,  any  declaration  of  who  the 
patient  is. 

Briefly,  then,  the  proposal  is  that  every  registered  medical 
practitioner,  on  being  summoned  to  a  case  which  he  finds  to  be 
one  of  infectious  disease,  shall  be  required  to  notify  to  the 
sanitary  authority  that  there  is  a  case  of  infectious  disease,  to 

wit, ,  in  the  locality  of ,  and  that  at  the  date  when 

this  certificate  is  written  the  room  occupied  by  the  patient  is 
inhabited  by  no  one  else  save  the  attendant  on  such  patient. 
For  urban  sanitary  districts  the  term  of  locality  employed 
should  be  ^  street '  or  its  equivalent,  such  as  square,  place, 
road,  avenue,  adopting  the  municipal  designation.  Where 
one  or  more  houses  not  standing  in  a  street^  &c.,  have  not  anj 
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municipal  name  given  to  them,  thej  shall  be  said  to  belong  to 
the  street,  &c.,  to  which  they  are  nearest.  For  urban  sanitary 
districts  the  townland  would  seem  the  best  heading,  but  these 
are  matters  of  detail  that  could  be  elaborated  afterwards. 
Exempli  gratid^  the  certificate  required  from  the  medical 
attendant  will  be  after  the  following  type  :-— 

I  have  to^ay  ascertained  that  a  patient  of  miney  resid- 
ing in  {^Fitzjoy  Squarely  is  suffering  from  an  infectious 
disease,  to  wity  \scarlatina]y  and  that  the  room  occupied 
by  the  patient  is  noto  inhabited  by  no  person  other  than 
the  patients  attendant. 

Date 

The  blanks  to  be  filled  in  are  simply  the  locality,  the 
disease,  the  number  of  persons  other  than  the  attendant  in- 
habiting the  room,  and  the  doctor's  name  and  date.  The  only 
point  requiring  explanation  is  the  number  of  persons  inhabiting 
the  room  other  than  the  sick  person's  attendant.  By  'in- 
habiting '  is  meant  using  for  sleeping  or  living  purposes.  Now 
if  at  the  time  the  certificate  is  filled  in  there  is  no  person 
except  the  attendant  inhabiting  the  room,  there  is  as  much 
isolation  ensured  as  there  would  be  if  from  the  name  and 
address  of  the  patient  the  sanitary  authority  were  to  conclude 
he  was  in  comfortable  circumstances.  The  main  fact  which 
the  sanitary  authority  would  seek  to  get  at  in  case  a  mea- 
sure such  as  Mr.  Gray's  were  adopted  would  be  how  far  are 
the  people  in  the  house  or  immediate  vicinity  exposed  to  the 
infection ;  and  the  sanitary  authority,  in  deciding  whether  an 
inspection  of  the  house  should  or  should  not  be  made,  would 
have  to  rely  largely  upon  guesswork;  whereas  in  the  plan 
thus  proposed  they  would  have  the  information  direct,  and 
from  the  most  responsible  source,  the  medical  attendant. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  certificate  states  that  the 
patient's  room  is  inhabited  by  more  persons  than  the  patient's 
attendant,  the  sanitary  authority  shall  then  have  the  power  to 
require  from  the  medical  attendant  the  name  and  address  of 
the  patient,  for  purposes  of  inspection  of  premises,  of  removal 
of  patient  to  hospital,  of  disinfection,  &c.,  as  may  seem  fit. 

Form  of  further  certificate  to  be  required  from  medical 
attendant  in  cases  where  he  had  not  certified  that  patient's 
room  was  inhabited  only  by  patient's  attendant : — 

I  certify  that living  in is 

suffering  from  an  infectious  disease,  to  wity 

Signed 

Date 
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By  patient's  attendant  is  meant  whosoever  takes  charge  of 
the  sick,  whether  mother^  professional  nnrse,  &c.  If  two 
nurses  are  employed^  or  a  nurse  and  mother^  this  could  be 
specified  on  first  certificate. 

It  may  be  objected  that  after  all  the  above  retains  the 
obnoxious  element  of  breach  of  confidence  in  disclosing  pro- 
fessional secrets ;  that  it  would  be  virtually  a  piece  of  class 
legislation^  inasmuch  as  the  names  of  dwellers  in  tenements, 
i,e.  of  the  poor,  would  be  liable  to  disclosure,  while  their  richer 
brethren's  would  not.  This  is  in  a  measure  true,  but  it  mast 
be  remembered  that  the  cases  in  which  the  patients'  names 
would  be  required  to  be  furnished  are  just  the  cases  in  which 
for  the  common  interest  the  sanitary  authority  should  inter- 
vene. Moreover,  the  very  notion  of  protection  of  the  poor 
involves  class  legislation  of  this  kind.  The  regulation  of 
common  lodging-houses,  the  visitations  of  tenement-houses  by 
sanitary  inspectors,  the  provisions  in  the  Public  Health  Act 
by  which  infected  persons  without  proper  lodging  may  be 
removed  to  hospital  by  order  of  the  justices,  are  as  much 
entitled  to  the  designation  of  class  legislation.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  of  these  cases,  inasmuch  as  they  are  seen  chiefly  by 
the  dispensary  medical  officers,  are  sent  to  hospital  in  the 
sanitary  authority's  fever  cab — that  is,  the  names  are  reported 
to  both  the  sanitary  authorities  and  the  hospital  authorities. 
So  that  in  cases  where  the  medical  officer  would  be  called 
upon  for  the  name  of  the  patient,  whose  room,  he  has  stated^ 
is  shared  by  more  than  the  patient's  attendant,  he  is  not 
asked  to  furnish  more  than  he  does  now  under  the  existing 
system. 

Another  objection  may  be  made,  viz.  that  valuable  time 
would  be  lost  in  this  roundabout  mode  of  reporting  infectious 
illness,  since  two  additional  posts  would  be  necessary  ere  the 
sanitary  authority  knew  the  name  and  address  of  the  sick 
person.  This  must  be  admitted  to  be,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  valid 
objection,  but  its  force  is  lessened  by  the  considerations,  first, 
that  in  large  centres  of  population  such  as  cities,  where  notifi- 
fication  is  most  desirable,  posts  are  frequent — e.g.  in  Dublin 
more  than  twelve  hours  need  never  be  lost  by  this  delay ;  and, 
secondly,  there  is  less  danger  of  infection  spreading  in  the 
beginning  of  most  infectious  illnesses  than  in  their  height  or 
decline.  A  provision  might  be  added  for  the  rural  districts, 
that  where  an  epidemic  was  threatening  to  be  formidable  the 
guardians,  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Boards 
might  require  medical  practitioners  to  send  in  Form  No.  2 — 
that  is,  to  supply  name  and  address  along  with  Form  No.  1 
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when  the  patient  had  not  a  room  for  himself  and  his  atten- 
dant. Third,  it  may  be  said  that  the  circumstance  whether  the 
room  is  inhabited  only  by  the  sick  person  and  his  attendant  is 
a  very  rough  criterion  of  the  necessity  for  inspection  by  the 
sanitary  authority.  To  this  it  may  be  answered  that  it  is 
rough,  but  that  it  is  better  in  practice  than  would  result  from 
the  reporting  of  the  name  and  address,  as  in  the  latter  case  the 
sanitary  autibority  would  only  inspect  when  the  house  was 
presumably  deficient  in  means  of  isolation — i,e.  they  would 
have  to  act  by  guesswork. 

It  may  be  fairly  claimed  that  a  scheme  such  as  the  above 
possesses  all  the  advantages  of  compulsory  notification  as  pre- 
viously understood  without  involving  its  obnoxious  features. 
To  the  medical  attendant  it  is  equally  as  easy  ;  he  has  only  to 
mention  the  locality,  and  the  fact  whether  the  room  is  or  is 
not  inhabited  by  more  than  the  two  people,  nor  is  he  involved 
in  any  invidious  position  with  reference  to  his  patient,  as  the 
name  can  only  be  revealed  in  cases  in  which  it  is  revealed  at 
present  without  any  compulsory  notification  whatever.  Those 
of  the  public  who  can  treat  their  sick  without  letting  them 
become  sources  of  danger  will  run  no  risk  of  having  their  names 
returned;  those  who  cannot  do  so  cannot  complain  if  the 
community  takes  this  reasonable  mode  of  securing  its  own 
welfare. 

For  purposes  of  general  utility  the  plan  indicated  above 
would  serve  all  the  objects  of  that  promulgated  by  Mr.  Gray. 
The  topographical  distribution  of  disease  is  far  more  important 
than  the  social.  The  sanitary  authority  could  in  each  district 
keep  a  map,  and,  as  each  case  of  infectious  disease  was  reported, 
mark  it  down  against  the  street,  &c.,  it  was  certified  to  have 
occurred  in.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  map  so  marked  would 
be  a  very  suggestive  index  of  the  healthy  and  unhealthy  parts 
of  the  district.  The  present  Registrar-General  for  Ireland,  in 
a  brochure  on  fever-nests  in  Dublin  published  by  him  some 
years  ago,  illustrated  his  letterpress  by  some  very  useful  maps 
of  this  kind.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  a  knowledge  of  a  street- 
distribution  of  disease  may  suggest  its  cause,  so  that  the  evils 
due  to  defective  main  drainage,  tainted  milk  or  water  supply, 
saturated  subsoil,  noxious  manufactures,  may  be  more  readily 
discovered. 

Nothing  has  been  said  on  the  question  of  fee  payable  to 
the  medical  attendants  for  the  certificates  to  be  required  of 
them,  as,  if  the  public  are  satisfied  that  a  system  of  notification 
is  desirable,  and  that  it  can  be  carried  out  without  prejudice  to 
family  comfort,  a  question  of  detail  such  as  that  of  remunera- 
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tion  to  ita  executive  officers  will  not  be  a  difficult  one.  It 
might  be  suggested  that  for  the  certificate  testifying  to  the 
isolation  of  the  patient  no  fee  should  be  paid^  inasmuch  as 
patients  of  this  Kind  are  presumably  pay-patients ;  but  that 
where  name  and  address  are  required  by  the  sanitary  authority, 
a  fee  should  then  be  payable,  as  the  great  majority  of  these  are 
unremunerative  to  their  medical  adviser. 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr.  Jacob  (Dublin)  said  that  having  been  for  twenty-two  years  editor 
of  the  only  medical  periodical  published  in  Ireland,  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  feelings  of  the  profession,  and  with  the  progress  of  sanitary 
laws  since  their  inception  in  Ireland,  and  he  had  given  much  attention 
to  the  question  of  the  notification  of  infectious  diseases.  He  regretted 
that  he  had  to  assume  a  position  of  uncompromisiog  antagonism  to  the 
system  of  notification  proposed  in  the  Papers,  because  this  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  separate  himself 
from  those  sanitarians  who  had  worked  and  were  still  working  for  the 
improvement  of  the  public  health.  But  with  reference  to  the  Papers 
read  he  could  go  much  further  with  them  than  he  had  anticipated. 
He  agreed  as  to  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  a  notification  of  in- 
fectious diseases.  He  did  not  quarrel  with  the  principle  of  notification, 
but  with  the  proposals  that  had  been  made  to  carry  it  into  efifect. 
Some  kind  of  notification  was  no  doubt  earnestly  to  be  desired ;  and 
great  public  injury  resulted  from  a  want  of  notification.  But  he 
asked  the  Section  to  pause  before  giving  assent  to  a  proposal  which  in 
its  working  would  be  inquisitorial,  arbitrary,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.  The  act  of  notification  would  involve  a  con- 
siderable sacrifice  for  the  public  weal,  and  it  would  come  just  at  a 
moment  when  public  weal  was  least  thought  of,  and  when  public  duties 
were  most  irksome,  and  when  the  heart  and  mind  were  occupied  with 
the  question  of  the  life  or  death  of  dear  ones ;  and  he  therefore  thought 
the  duty  of  notification  should  not  be  imposed  unless  convincing 
arguments  were  shown  for  its  absolute  necessity.  But  it  was  the  con- 
sequences  which  would  follow  on  the  act  of  notification  to  which  he 
desired  specially  to  call  attention.  Under  the  Public  Health  Act  of 
Ireland,  the  consequences  which  would  fall  upon  the  patient  or  the 
occupier  of  the  infected  house  were  very  serious  indeed,  because  by 
the  ld7th  section  of  the  Act  the  sanitary  authority  might  compel  the 
cleansing  of  the  premises ;  the  householder  would  be  fined  40^.  if  he 
did  not  do  it ;  the  authority  might  seize  and  cany  away  the  bedding 
without  leave  of  the  owner,  and  forcibly  remove  to  the  hospital  those 
who  had  not  proper  accommodation.  A  penalty  of  five  pounds  might 
be  inflicted  upon  any  persons  who  exposed  infected  articles  for  sale, 
or  who  sent  to  school  within  three  months  a  child  sufiering  from  in- 
fectious disease.  All  these  precautions  might  be  necessary,  but  the 
inconveniences  arising  from  them  were  nothing  at  all  as  compared  with 
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those  which  would  re&ult  from  the  propositions  which  sanitarians  now 
advocated  in  connection  with  this  proposed  notification,  Nobodj  having 
an  J  regard  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject  could  tolerate  the  proposak 
of  the  sanitarians  in  this  respect.  The  latest  Bill  on  tbe  subject  was 
that  promulgated  bj  the  Corporation  of  Salford,  which  gave  the  Cor- 
poration  power  to  close  schools  and  places  of  public  resort  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  an  infected  house ;  to  close  dairies  and  public- 
houses  and  places  for  the  storage  or  sale  of  clothing  or  provisions  or 
any  other  article.  The  Corporation  might  declare  any  house  to  be  an 
infected  place,  and  no  person  might  exercise  any  indoor  occupation  in 
it  which  necessitated  the  handling  of  food  or  bedding.  No  bedding 
or  clothes  might  be  removed  from  such  house,  and  no  person  would  be 
allowed  to  work  in  the  same  room  with  other  persons  until  a  period  of 
disinfection  had  elapsed.  If  such  provisions  were  applied  in  Dublin 
to  the  tenement-houses  in  the  ^  Liberties,'  where  as  many  as  seventy 
persons  occupied  a  house,  the  Corporation  might  step  in  and  forbid  any 
single  person  in  that  house  either  working  in  that  house  or  elsewhere, 
and  might  stop  the  daily  bread  of  the  people  in  that  house,  and  reduce 
them  to  a  state  of  penury  in  consequence.  These  proposals  were  not 
made  in  the  Papers  which  had  been  read,  but  they  were  instances 
of  the  vagaries  of  sanitarians,  and  if  those  vagaries  were  encouraged 
then  even  an  enlargement  of  the  stupendous  powers  sought  to  be  giv^n 
to  corporations  might  be  looked  for.  Now  as  to  the  details  of  the 
measures  proposed ;  he  believed  that  the  proposed  system  would  defeat 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  The  effect,  he  submitted, 
would  be  to  cause  a  concealment  of  disease,  and  to  increase  a  dissemi- 
nation of  the  infection.  He  felt  sure  that  would  be  the  effect  of  such 
a  Bill  in  Dublin.  He  felt  so  because  at  present  the  citizens  owed  any 
safety  they  had  from  the  dissemination  of  infection  to  the  acts  of  the 
medical  profession.  If  the  child  of  an  artisan  in  the  '  Liberties '  was 
sick  of  scarlet  fever  the  medical  man  felt  it  his  duty  now  to  advise  the 
father  how  to  act,  and  not  to  allow  the  child  to  come  in  contact  with 
other  persons,  or  he  would  persuade  the  father  to  send  the  child  to  the 
hospital.  Then  and  there  the  sanitary  work  was  done ;  the  case  was  iso- 
lated and  the  public  protected.  What,  however,  would  happen  if  they 
put  the  onus  of  notification  on  the  physician  ?  The  custodian  of  the 
patient,  fearing  the  application  of  the  very  stringent  provisions  already 
referred  to,  would  then  have  a  direct  inducement  to  avoid  calling  in  the 
physician  till  the  latest  moment,  well  knowing  that  the  next  thing  to 
calling  in  the  physician  would  be  a  notice  from  the  sanitary  authority, 
a  process  of  white- washing,  a  disturbance  of  domestic  arrangements,, 
and,  in  the  case  of  schools,  hotels,  and  shops,  such  publicity  of  the 
infection  as  would  involve  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  persona 
owning  such  businesses.  Some  heads  of  families  might  take  the  larger 
view  of  the  matter,  but  the  gre&t  majority  would  allow  the  disease  to 
fructify  till  the  last  moment  in  order  to  avoid  the  calling  in  of  the 
notifying  doctor,  and  the  immediate  intervention  of  the  sanitary 
officer.  Thus  the  effect  of  notification  by  the  doctor,  instead  of  getting 
rid  of  the  centre  of  infection,  would  be  to  create  such  centres  all  over 
tbe  sanitary  district,  and  thus  to  disseminate  infection.     This  was  not 
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mere  speculation ;  it  was  a  statement  of  what  actually  did  occur.     The 
Corporation  of  Dublin  had  themselves  admitted  that  medical  men  were 
excluded  from  the  sick  house  in  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the 
sanitary  authority  which  followed  upon  notification.    It  was  a  matter  of 
iact  that  the  dispensary  medical  officers  of  Dublin,  being  servants  of 
the  sanitary  authority,  did,  by  order  of  the  sanitary  authority,  make 
to  it  a  notification  of  infectious  disease.      Those  medical  ofiicers,  with- 
out exception,  declared  that  they  were  excluded  by  certain  classes  of 
the  population  from  the  treatment  of  infectious  diseases,  because  it  yna 
well  known  by  such  classes  that  the  dispensary  doctor  would  have  to 
notify  the  existence  of  the  disease.     In  their  stead  private  practitioners 
were  called  in,  who  treated  the  disease  and  said  nothing  to  the  sanitary 
authority  about  it.     Moreover,  inasmuch  as  no  one  save  a  qualified 
and  registered  medical  practitioner  was  to  be  compelled,  under  these 
Bills,  to  notify,  the  inevitable  result  would  be  that  patients  who  objected 
to  publicity  would   employ  the  services  of   quacks  and  unqualified 
practitioners.     Dr.  Jacob,  for  all  these  reasons,  maintained  that  the 
effect  of  these  proposals  would  be  to  destroy  the  existing  voluntary 
sanitary  arrangements,  and  give  nothing  in  exchange  of  a  sufficient  or 
satisfactory  character.     He  looked  in  vain  for  any  statistics  furnished 
by  the  advocates  of  these  propositions,  that  in  towns  where  a  compul- 
sory notification  had  been  adopted  there  was  less  concealed  disease  than 
elsewhere.     From  a  medical  point  of  view  ho  desired  it  to  be  known 
that  the  medical  profession  did  not  resist  the  proposal  solely  fi-om  self- 
interest.     They  resisted  it  because  they  felt  that  it  was  inconsistent 
with  the  feeling  of  the  population  at  large ;  because  it  would  do  harm 
instead  of  good ;  and  because  they  felt  also  that  the  professional  con- 
fidences acquired  in  the  sick-room  ought  not  to  be  publicly  used  with- 
out the  consent  of  those  who  made  such  confidential  communications. 
This  latter  was,  he  held,  a  perfectly  legitimate  objection.     This  was 
the  first  occasion  on  which  the  profession  had  been  called  on  to  give  to 
the  public  the  information  which  they  obtained  confidentially;  and 
both  the  public  and  the  profession  ought  to  stand  out  against  such  a 
proposal.    Suppose  he  (Dr.  Jacob)  were  called  in  to  a  case  of  scarlatina, 
and  that  he  gave  information  to  the  sanitary  authority,  and  that  the 
patient  felt  himself  aggrieved  by  it,  it  was  obvious  that  he  would 
never  be  called  in  again  to  attend  any  case  in  that  house,  but  some 
practitioner  of  less  tender  conscience  would  be  called  in  on  the  next 
similar  occasion  who  would  be  careful  not  to  see  that  it  was  a  case  of 
infectious  disease,  but  would  call  it  nettle-rash,   or  by  some  other 
innocent  name  rather  than  imperil  his  fees ;  therefore  the  efifect  would 
be  to  throw  the  treatment  of  such  diseases  into  the  hands  of  prac- 
titioners  of  doubtful  morality.     This  would  be  such  a  serious  fiaw  in 
the  proposal  as  would  make  it  unworkable ;  and,  moreover,  it  was  not 
a  proper  thing  to  submit  the  peace,  the  honesty,  and  trutiif  ulness  of 
the  medical  men  to  such  a  tiying  test.     The  proposal  would  affect  the 
profession  in  a  variety  of  other  ways,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  found  his 
objection  on  the  inconvenience  to  tibe  medical  profession.     It  was  not 
judicious  or  wise  to  promulgate  a  Bill  which  met  with  the  uncompro- 
mising hostility  of  those  v/ho  would  be  entrusted  with  its  administra- 
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tioiL  When  this  question  arose  he  was  told  he  had  no  right  to  speak 
for  the  medical  profession,  and  in  order  to  put  the  opinions  of  the 
profession  in  Ireland  beyond  doubt  he  had  sent  out  to  them  1,800 
circulars  of  inquiry.  He  had  received  800  replies,  of  which  792  were 
dead  against  the  medical  man  taking  any  part  in  written  notification  to 
the  Public  Health  authority,  and  eight  of  them  were  in  favour  of  one 
or  other  of  the  modifications  of  the  proposals  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted. The  branches  of  the  Irish  Medical  Association  in  Bel&st  and 
Cork  had  pronounced  against  the  measure ;  the  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  had  pronounced  against  the  measure ;  and  he  asserted  that 
the  medical  profession  had  pronounced  against  it ;  yet  it  was  now  proposed 
to  force  the  medical  profession  to  carry  out  the  Bill.  The  Bill  must 
fail  for  that  reason  alone,  and  he  therefore  thought  that  it  Mras  inex- 
pedient to  press  forward  these  propositions. 

Mr.  Hastinqs,  M.P.,  said  he  never  knew  of  any  good  public 
measure  to  be  brought  forward  but  it  was  asserted  by  its  opponents 
that  some  of  the  most  evil  consequences  would  follow.  He  had,  how- 
ever,  generaUy  found  that  if  such  measures  did  not  produce  all  the 
good  claimed  at  the  outset  for  them,  they  did  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
produce  all  the  evil  that  their  opponents  had  prophesied  concerning 
them.  He  could  not  help  believing  that  that  would  be  very  much  the  case 
with  a  measure  like  that  under  consideration.  Precisely  the  same 
arguments  as  were  now  used  in  reference  to  the  notification  of  infec- 
tious diseases  had  been  urged  against  the  registration  of  deaths.  He 
would  like  to  see  the  medical  man  who  would  come  forward  and  say 
that  the  r^stration  of  deaths  had  been  a  source  of  evil.  The  inhabitants 
of  Salford,  Edinburgh,  Greenock,  and  Scarborough,  who  had  in  opera- 
dofn  local  Acts  enforcing  the  notification  of  infectious  diseases,  should 
have  been  good  judges  of  their  own  interests,  and  it  was  strange  that 
their  town  councils  would  pay  for  the  passing  of  those  Acts — ^which  in 
each  case  cost  several  hundreds  of  pounds — if  they  did  not  regard 
them  as  of  great  public  benefit.  He  had  learned  irom  the  medical 
ofiicer  of  Bolton,  where  this  proposal  was  also  carried  into  effect, 
that  1,700  cases  of  zymotic  diseases  had  been  notified  in  that  borough. 
The  medical  men  there  were  most  loyally  carrying  out  the  Act,  and 
it  had  been  of  in<»dculable  benefit.  If  there  were  any  provisions  in 
the  measure  now  proposed  that  were  inimical  to  the  public  welfare 
they  would  be  pointed  out  during  the  passage  of  the  Bill  through 
Parliament,  and  if  the  local  Acts  already  passed  had  proved  beneficial, 
surely  it  would  be  well  to  extend  the  benefit  to  all,  by  passing  a  Bill 
applicable  to  the  whole  country.  In  Edinburgh  such  a  measure  was  at 
first  objected  to,  but  now  the  medical  profession  and  the  public  were 
unanimously  in  its  favour,  and  the  medical  profession  were  perfectly 
satisfied  widi  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  epidemic  disease  in  conse- 
quence of  its  provisions.  He  was  certain  from  the  information  he  had 
received  that  wherever  the  compulsory  notification  of  disease  had  been 
brought  about  under  wise  principles,  it  had  diminished  a  large  amount 
of  inEectiouB  disease  and  saved  valuable  lives  and  prevented  sufiTering 
of  both  adults  and  children.  If  he  might  presume  to  give  a  piece  of 
advice  to  tihe  medical  profession,  he  would  implore  them  not  to  take  an 
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isolated  or  what  must  be  deemed  by  the  public  a  selfish  position  in  the 
matter,  but  to  look  only  to  the  public  good  and  to  fulfil  the  high  and 
holy  mission  of  their  profession — to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Gbat,  M.P.,  said  that  as  he  introduced  the  Notification 
of  Diseases  (Ireland)  Bill,  which  had  been  referred  to,  he  wished  to  say 
a  few  words.     Dr.  Jacob  had  asserted  that  he  represented  the  opinion 
of  the  medical  profession  on  this  question.    He  distinctly  challenged 
that  assertion.     How  was  it  that  he  (Mr.  Gray)  came  to  take  action  in 
the  matter  ?   Last  year,  when  he  was  Lord  Mayor,  a  deputation,  which 
included  all  the  leaders  of  the  medical  profession  in  Dublin,  waited  on 
him,  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part,  and  requested  him  to  take 
steps  to  have  the  important  subject  of  the  notification  of  infectious 
diseases  dealt  with.     The  College  of  Suigeons  was  represented  on  the 
deputation  by  its  president  and  many  of  its  leading  members;  theCk>l- 
lege  of  Physicians  was  also  represented ;  and  the  Ilegistrar-Genend  was 
present.     Dr.  Jacob  had  said  that  he  issued  1,300  circulars  to  medical 
men.     But  Dr.  Jacob  would  not  misunderstand  him  when  he  said  that 
a  query  sheet  might  be  drafted  in  such  a  form  as  to  get  the  answers 
which  the  persons  issuing  it  desired.     Dr.  Jacob's  query  sheet  com- 
menced by  saying  that '  there  was  inmiinent  danger  of  the  Notification  of 
Diseases  Bill  passing,  although  the  ^'  Medical  Press  "  ' — which  meant 
1^1,  Jacob — '  had  repeatedly  exposed  its  defects.'     On  the  other  side 
was  a  not  yery  favourable  or  even  impartial  sunmiary  of  the  Bill,  and 
a  statement  that  it  was  altogether  objectionable  both  on  public  and 
professional  grounds.  This  was  the  query  sheet  firom  which  an  impartial 
opinion  was  to  be  obtained  !     One  of  the  objections  it  put  forward  was 
that  the  fee  offered  for  notification  was  altogether  objectionable  and  derc- 
gatory.  That  was,  of  course,  a  matter  of  detail  which  could  be  remedied* 
Dr.  Jacob  seemed  to  be  an  opponent  of  the  principle  of  notification 
alU^ether.     (Dr.  Jacob — No,  no.)     Mr.  Gray  said  he  was  glad  of  that. 
They  had,  then,  a  consensus  that  some  form  of  notification  was  desir- 
able.    Let  them  start  from   that  point     Was  the  duty  to  be  thrown 
upon  the  householder  or  the  medical  man  7     He  firamed  his  Bill  on  the 
principle  of  requiring  the  medical  man  to  give  the  information,  because 
he  held  that  infectious  disease  was  very  much  like  a  fire.  If  notice  of  it 
was  not  received  at  once  it  could  not  be  dealt  with.  While  the  medical 
man  was  serving  the  householder,  and  the  householder  the  aanitaiy 
authority,  the  valuable  time  during  which  the  disease  could  be  effectn- 
ally  coped  with  would  be  lost.     As  r^arded  the  wealthier  rlanoco  tLe 
Bill  would,  in  fact,  not  touch  them  at  all.  What  had  occurred  in  other 
places  ?     Take  Edinburgh,  where  the  Act  had  worked  with  beneficial 
effect,    and  the  death-rate  had  been  largely  reduced.     The  notice 
which  the  medical  man  served  on  the  sanitary  authority  had  on  it  the 
words  '  attention  is  not  urgently  required.'     If  the  patient  were  one 
who  had  ample  means  of  treatment  at  his  own  house,  the  certificate 
went  in  that  form   and  the   sanitary  authority  practically  took  no 
action  in  the  matter.     If  the  patient  were  of  circumstances  of  an 
opposite  character  the  word  '  not '  was  struck  out.     If  a  Compulaoty 
Notification  Act  were  in  force  in  Dublin,  all  the  notice  the  sanitary- 
authority  would  take  of  cases  of  patients  in  affluent  circum8tan«sea 
would  probably  be  to  send  word  that  they  could  get  linen  washed  moie 
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safely  than  at  a  public  laundry.     But  if  the  case  occurred  in  a  poor 
tenement,  of  course,  the  sanitary  authority  would  pay  attention  to  it 
at  once.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  system  were  adopted  o£  making 
the  medical  man  serve  notice  upon  the  head  of  the  household,  the  latter 
might  be  an  ignorant  or  illiterate  workman  who  would  not  give  infor- 
mation at  all.     Yet  it  was  in  tenement  dwellings  that  these  diseases 
were  chiefly  ripened.     In  Dublin  the  dispensary  medical  officers,  who 
were  also  sanitary  officers,  were  required  by  the  Corporation  to  give  notice 
of  all  cases  of  infectious  diseases,  and  they  did  so.     This  had  been  very 
much  more  stringently  carried  out  within  the  last  twelve  months  than 
before.     In  1880  the  death  rate  from  zymotic  diseases  was  11*85  ;  in 
1881  it  had  fallen  to  1*66.      The  decrease  was  no  doubt  due  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  to  the  disappearance  of  the  small-pox  epidemic,  but  he 
claimed  a  portion  of  it  as  the  result  of  the  system  of  notification  he 
mentioned.     If  it  were  made  the  duty  of  all  medical  men  to  give  the 
notification  in  question,  there  would  be  nothing  invidious  in  it.     As  to 
the  argument  based  on  breach  of  confidence,  he  could  not  comprehend 
it.     There  might  be  something  disagreeable  in  a  registration  that  a 
man  had  died  of  delirium  tremens ;  but  surely  there  was  nothing  dis- 
graceful in  an  attack  of  small-pox  or  scarlatina.     He  framed  his  Bill 
to  apply  to  all  Ireland,  because  the   effect  of  different  systems  in 
Engird  had  been  mischievous.     But  in  every  town  in  which  com- 
pulsory  notification  had  been  introduced,  nothing  but  good  had  resulted 
in  practice. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Cameron  (Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Dublin)  thought 
the  arguments  which  had  been  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Jacob  against 
the  proposals  contained  in  the  two  valuable  papers  had  been  so  com- 
pletely refuted  by  Mr.  Hastings  and  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Gray  that  there  was 
really  little  more  to  be  said.     He  rose  simply  because  he  believed  he 
was  the  only  person  present  who  had  had  any  practical  acquaintance 
with  this  subject  at  all.    Dr.  Jacob,  though  eminent  in  his  own  branch 
of  the  profession,  had  had  but  little  to  do  with  the  administration  of 
the  sanitary  laws.     The  subject  could  best  be  discussed  by  those  who 
had  been  engaged,  as  he  himself  had,  in  carrying  out  sanitary  laws. 
Dr.  Jacob  had  admitted  that  the  principle  of  notifying  infectious  dis- 
eases was  desirable.  If  this  was  admitted,  it  remained  only  to  decide  in 
what  form  notification  could  best  be  carried  out  with  the  maximum  of 
good.     Dr.  Jacob  had  denounced  any  kind  of  interference  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.     Every  law  must  to  some  extent  interfere  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject.     If  it  did  not  do  that  it  never  effected  any 
good  at  all.     There  woidd  be  two  classes  of  persons  interfered  with  if 
the  Bill  of  Mr.  Hastings  became  law.    Infectious  diseases  chiefly  made 
their  appearance  in  the  houses  of  the  very  poor,  and  sometimes  the 
deaths  &om  these  diseases  amounted  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  mor- 
tality.    A  year  ago  40  per  cent,  of  the  mortality  in  Dublin  was  caused 
by  zymotic  disease.    When  the  population  was  being  decimated  in  this 
way  by  diseases  which  all  sanitarians  admitted  were  capable  of  control, 
were  tiiey  to  be  prevented  from  grappling  with  the  evil  by  any  of  the 
petty  considerations  urged  by  Dr.  Jacob  ?     The  question  as  to  breach 
of  the  confidence  between  doctor  and  patient  had  been  disposed  of 
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measles  was  selliog  toys  to  other  children.  An  occurrence  of  that 
kind  would  warrant  the  public  in  shutting  up  that  toy-shop.  The 
aspect  of  the  medical  man  being  injured  in  his  profession  by  notifying 
disease  came  under  the  same  category,  and  therefore  he  dismissed  it  at 
once.  As  to  the  question  of  confidence,  the  secret  to  be  disclosed  was 
not  the  medical  man^s  secret  at  all.  It  might  be  a  breach  of  the 
secret  of  the  patient ;  but  if  the  patient  was  willing  his  secret  should 
be  disclosed,  the  medical  man  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  In  the  caae 
of  registmtion  of  deaths,  the  cause  of  death  was  reported,  but  it  waa 
not  a  secret,  as  anyone  might  ascertain  the  entry  for  a  shilling.  The 
medical  profession  he  agreed,  ought  to  be  properly  paid  for  these 
duties  xmder  the  Act.  Hitherto  a  great  many  duties  had  been  put  on 
them,  for  which  they  had  not  been  properly  paid.  A  fee  of  one 
shilling  was  totally  inadequate.  There  was,  however,  a  more  import- 
ant point  in  connection  with  notification  than  the  mere  publication  o£ 
statistics.  It  was  of  the  iitmost  importance  that  the  notification  of 
disease  should  be  communicated  from  one  town  to  another.  Glasgow 
ought  to  know  immediately  if  small-pox  had  broken  out  in  Edinburgh  ; 
Dublin  should  be  at  once  advised  if  small-pox  broke  out  in  Liverpool. 
Most  of  the  epidemics  in  Dublin  originated  in  cases  introduced  from 
Liverpool.  This  was  a  point  that  was  considered  at  the  International 
Medical  Congress  in  London,  and  it  was  thought  to  be  one  of  cpnsidcar* 
able  importance ;  and  he  hoped  that  a  clause  providing  for  this  inter- 
communication of  intelligence  would  be  introduced  into  any  Bills 
brought  before  Parliament.  The  efiiciency  of  the  notification  system 
had  been  proved  beyond  doubt,  in  the  places  where  it  had  been  put 
into  operation.  An  objection  had  been  made  that  the  system  might 
prevent  people  calling  in  medical  men ;  but  he  did  not  believe  it 
would  increase  the  objection  which  already  existed  among  ignorant 
people.  A  few  people  might  endeavour  to  conceal  the  disease,  bat  the 
benefits  conferred  by  notification  would  be  so  great  that  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  take  this  objection  into  consideration,  as  it  would  soon 
disappear  if  the  offender  was  brought  up  to  the  police  court  and  fined 
40s.  for  concealment. 

Dr.  CriAPLiN  (President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  Dublin)  said 
the  medical  men  were  not  opposed  to  the  notification  of  infectious 
diseases,  but  they  differed  as  to  the  means  by  which  it  should  be 
carried  out,  and  that  was  the  result  of  a  full  and  deliberate  discussion 
in  the  Irish  Medical  Association,  which  was  composed  of  medical  men 
connected  with  the  dispensaries  and  the  poor  law.  Also  at  the  British 
Medical  Associstion,  the  notification  of  diseases  was  universallj  en- 
dorsed ;  but  there  was  a  division  of  opinion  as  to  how  it  should  be 
carried  out.  The  opposition  to  the  proposals  was  not  on  account  of 
the  fees,  which  were  inadequate,  but  solely  in  regard  to  the  position 
that  meidical  men  would  be  placed  in  with  respect  to  their  patients.  In 
regard  to  the  operation  of  the  Acts,  it  must  be  rememb^ed  that  the 
labouring  population  of  Ireland  were  not  so  well  educated  as  the  same 
class  in  England,  and  such  a  duty  cast  on  medical  men  in  Ireland 
might  be  viewed  with  great  jealousy.  Moreover  many  medical  men 
were  under  the  control  of  the  dispensary  committees,  and  local  boards 
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of  gpiardians,  and  in  certain  circumstances  notification  might  give 
offence.  In  the  case  of  cattle  disease,  the  farmer  had  to  give  notice 
to  the  police,  and  then  an  inspector  was  sent.  Why  not  in  the  case 
of  infectious  diseases  make  the  owner  of  the  house  give  the  informa- 
tion to  the  sanitary  authority  7  While  he  was  most  anxious  to  see 
an  Act  for  the  notification  of  disease,  yet  if  the  medical  officers  in 
Ireland  were  compelled  to  carry  it  out,  he  believed  it  would  lead  to 
the  people  concealing  the  disease  by  the  employment  of  persons  who 
were  not  very  careful  in  the  wording  of  their  certificates. 

Miss  Downing  (London)  said  she  represented  the  '  Vigilance  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Defence  of  Personal  Eights,'  an  association  in  London. 
It  was  to  be  hoped  that  tlie  time  would  come  when  everybody  would 
be  so  well  educated  as  to  know  the  danger  of  infectious  diseases,  and 
then  the  theories  now  advocated  might  be  carried  out ;  but  she  feared 
that  time  would  not  arrive  for  a  considerable  period,  and  therefore 
she  concurred  with  Dr.  Jacob  that  if  the  Bill  were  passed  it  would 
lead  to  the  concealment  of  disease.  It  would  certainly  affect  injuriously 
large  business  houses  and  the  persons  employed  in  them  who,  on  the 
appearance  of  a  probably  infectious  disease,  would  be  sent  adrifl.  But 
was  there  any  proof  that  this  Act  had  caused  any  improvement  in  the 
death-rate  of  the  towns  where  it  had  been  put  in  force  7  Then  she 
objected  to  the  Act  because  it  would  give  the  Local  Government  Board 
or  the  Government  power  to  send  a  medical  practitioner  to  visit  any 
district  where  small-pox  prevailed.  Who  would  entrust  such  powers 
to  the  Government  7  If  the  sanitary  authorities  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing, let  them  see  that  the  water  supply  was  wholesome  and  the  drain- 
age properly  made.  If  her  children  were  ill  she  would  not  call  in  a 
medical  man  if  she  thought  he  would  go  and  notify  the  disease.  She 
strongly  protested  against  any  such  interference  with  the  private 
arrangements  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Department)  thought 
that  Miss  Downing's  speech  showed  the  necessity  for  such  a  measure  as 
that  now  proposed.  The  fact  which  she  mentioned,  that  tradesmen 
would  decline  to  give  information  which  might  ruin  their  business, 
showed  that  the  principle  of  the  Bill  ought  to  be  carried  out.  Almost 
every  one  present  must  be  able  to  give  instances  ai'ising  out  of  their 
own  experience  showing  that  the  present  law  required  some  modifica- 
tion. He  knew  of  a  case  of  a  hydropathic  establishment  where  the 
attendant  of  the  baths  was  found  to  be  suffering  from  small-pox. 
When  the  medical  man  made  this  discovery  the  attendant  ran  away, 
and  the  proprietor  of  the  baths  disappeared  also.  Here  was  a  case 
whereby  perhaps  a  hundred  customers  might  have  been  infected.  The 
public  ought  to  have  some  protection,  and  if  the  doctor  who  made  the 
discovery  in  the  case  he  referred  to  had  done  his  duty,  even  under  the 
present  Act,  he  would  have  given  notice  to  the  medical  officer  of  health, 
who  would  have  seen  that  necessary  precautions  were  adopted.  An- 
other case  he  knew  of  where  a  large  baker  had  four  or  five  children 
suffering  from  scarlet- fever,  yet  the  &ther  and  mother  were  serving  in 
the  shop.  Such  a  thing  could  not  occur  if  a  law  were  passed  as 
had  been  suggested.     He  was  told  that  it  was  only  by  a  '  fluke '  that 
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the  Bill  as  applied  to  Edinbuigh  "was  passed,  and  that  it  took  the 
medical  profession  of  that  city  bj  surprise.  At  first  there  was  a  great 
outcry,  but  the  Act  had  been  found  to  be  attended  with  the  happiest 
results,  not  only  in  the  diminution  of  zymotic  diseases,  but  in  IJiat  of 
others  likewise.  In  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of 
the  city  of  Wisconsin,  n.S.A.,  there  were  instanced  some  remarkable 
results  of  a  similar  Act  in  operation  there — quite  as  remarkable  as 
the  results  attained  in  Holland.     He  would  read  a  few  extracts : — 

'  The  city  charter  empowers  the  Commissioner  of  Health  ''to  forbid 
and  prevent  all  communication  with  any  house  or  fiunily  infected  with 
any  contagious  or  infectious  diseases."  It  also  requires  '^  each  and 
every  practising  physician  in  the  city  to  report  in  writing  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Health  every  patient  he  shall  have  labouring  under  any 
pestilential,  contagious,  or  infectious  disease  under  twenty-four  hours 
after  he  shall  ascertain  or  suspect  the  nature  of  such  disease."  The 
Commissioner  writes  that  "  at  the  beginning  of  my  administration  in 
the  spring  of  1878, 1  notified  to  the  practitioners  of  the  city  that  the 
above  provisions  would  be  rigidly  enforced.  Half  a  dozen  prompt 
prosecutions  convinced  the  profession  that  the  Health  Department  was 
in  earnest.  One  quack,  tmable  to  give  bail,  lay  in  jail  till  the  day  of 
his  trial.  One  haughty  and  fashionable  '  doctor  *  was  driven  on  the 
trial  under  cross-examination  to  swear  that  he  had  no  diploma,  and 
was  a  mere  pretender.  Physicians  are  gratuitously  furnished  with 
postal  cards,  on  the  back  of  which  a  blank  is  to  be  filled,  showing  the 
name  of  the  patient  in  full,  sex,  nationality  of  parents,  parents*  birth- 
place, number  and  street,  ward,  age,  married  or  single,  disease,  and 
date.  It  requires  but  a  brief  time  to  fill  out  this  blank  at  the  bedside. 
The  card  is  dropped  into  the  first  letter-box  which  the  doctor  passes 
after  leaving  the  house,  and  is  sure  to  reach  the  health  ofiicer  within  a 
few  hours.  As  soon  as  reports  of  contagion  come  in,  notice  is  imme- 
diately sent  to  the  public  and  private  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  infected  houses,  as  also  to  the  public  libraries.  Public  fdnerals 
are  strictly  prohibited  in  case  of  death  by  contagious  diseases.  Cir- 
culars are  left  with  families  at  time  of  placarding  the  houses,  giving 
full  directions  for  the  hygienic  management  of  the  different  infectious 
diseases.     The  advice  is  generally  gratefully  received  and  adopted.'' 

*  The  advantages  of  the  system  may  be  briefly  stated :  1.  It  enables 
the  health  department  and  the  public  to  know  every  day  in  the  year 
the  exact  number  of  cases  of  infectious  diseases  in  the  city,  and  their 
precise  location.  Rumour  and  sensational  exaggeration  in  regard  to  the 
prevalence  of  contagious  maladies  which  are  liable  to  alarm  the  people 
needlessly,  can  be  corrected  by  facts.  2.  The  exact  percentile  of 
mortality  is  constantly  known,  revealing  the  severity  or  mildness  of  an 
epidemic.  8.  The  system  affords  especial  means  of  studying  the  con- 
ditions under  which  contagious  diseases  flourish,  or  to  what  extent  they 
are  influenced  by  sanitary  surroundings.  4.  It  diminishes  the  spread 
of  contagious  diseases  by  protecting  large  congregations  of  children  at 
school,  by  preventing  exposure  of  the  living  at  public  funerals,  by 
revealing  to  all  who  can  see  and  read  the  places  where  disease  may  be 
caught. 
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'  The  difficulties  of  carrying  out  the  system  are  considerable,  but 
not  insuperable.  The  majority  of  educated  physidans  are  ready  to 
co-operate :  to  the  credit  of  the  profession  it  must  be  said  that  no  one 
has  raised  the  question  of  fees  for  reporting  cases  of  contagious  disease. 
At  the  present  moment  an  unseemly  discussion  of  that  question  is  now 
going  on  in  Great  Britain. 

^  The  card  and  order  are  passed  to  the  secretary  for  registration  and 
indexing,  and  the  house  is  at  once  placarded  by  a  placard  14  inches  by 
11  inches  in  size.  Small-pox  is  indicated  by  a  bright  yellow  placard ; 
scarlet  fever  by  a  lead-coloured  placard,  and  so  forth.  If  the  same  be 
removed  without  authority  a  fine  of  25  to  50  dollars  is  inflicted.  At 
first  the  people  objected  to  having  their  houses  placarded  as  a  violation 
of  personal  liberty.  A  little  argument  convinced  reasonable  citizens 
that  no  man  has  the  natural  or  acquired  right  to  expose  his  neighbours 
to  deadly  contagious  disease  by  concealing  it  in  his  own  house.  Many 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  argument,  but  when  the  alternative  was 
placed  before  them  of  quietly  submitting  to  the  placarding  process,  or 
of  being  subjected  to  absolute  quarantine  in  their  houses,  a  law- 
abiding  community  submitted,  and  to-day  the  system  of  placarding,  if 
it  were  left  to  an  election,  would  receive  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
▼otes  in  its  favour.  The  system  is  supplemented,  as  it  dioidd  be,  by 
a  pest  house,  to  which  the  sick  with  contagious  diseases  who  have  no 
homes  are  taken.  With  an  efficient  system  of  placarding  and  isola- 
tion, it  is  more  economic,  more  human,  if  not  safer,  to  leave  patients 
who  have  homes  under  the  care  of  their  families  and  friends.  To 
force  away  children  from  parents,  irom  brothers  and  sisters,  and  parents 
from  children  and  from  one  another,  for  the  purpose  of  isolating  infec- 
tious disease  exposes  the  public  by  transportation  of  the  afflicted, 
diminishes  the  chances  of  recovery,  outrages  the  unreasoning  affections, 
and  invades  the  sanctity  of  the  home.  Sanitation  must  reckon  with  her 
unalterable  instincts  of  humanity,  and  restrain  itself  within  the  boun- 
daries of  reasonable  endeavour.' 

From  what  every  one  knew  of  the  Irish  character  for  kindness  and 
consideration,  it  need  not  be  feared  that  the  medical  officers  of  health 
would  not  carry  out  the  Act  with  gentleness  and  sympathy.  The  pub- 
lication of  an  exact  statement  of  the  truth  would  prevent  exaggerated 
reports  in  the  case  of  an  epidemic,  and  would  prevent  that  migration 
of  people  which  in  some  parts  of  London  took  place  when  local  news- 
papers represented  an  epidemic  as  much  worse  than  the  real  &cts 
would  justify.  The  report  from  Wisconsin  was  worthy  of  attention, 
as  illustrating  a  state  of  facts  which  existed  also  in  this  country,  and  of 
which  they  had  heard  from  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  and  from  places  like 
Jarrow,  Edinburgh,  Salford,  Bolton,  <&c.  The  question  was 
whether  Dublin  would  not  copy  the  example  of  Edinburgh  and  other 
places  where  the  Act  had  worked,  and  was  working  so  well  and 
beneficially. 

Dr.  NoBWOOD  (Dublin)  said  the  question  of  personal  libeiiy  which 
had  been  raised  was  decided  long  ago — under  the  civil  law  ot  Rome, 
which  decided  that  the  liberty  of  the  subject  should  yield  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public.     Another  maxim  of  law-makers  was  that  the 
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liberty  of  a  man  must  not  be  used  to  injure  his  neighbour.  All  our 
Acts  of  Parliament  in  regard  to  social  and  medical  administration  were 
so  many  interferences  with  personal  liberty  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity. With  regard  to  the  injury  that  might  be  done  by  notification 
to  tradesmen,  schools,  &c.,  he  believed  concealment  would  do  greater 
harm,  because  the  unknown  always  assumed  greater  dimensions  until 
the  exact  truth  was  stated.  One  such  case  of  death  would  be  multi- 
plied into  a  dozen.  It  would  be,  therefore,  better  for  all  that  the 
medical  man  should  notify  the  existence  of  the  disease,  not  by  nailing 
it  to  the  market-cross,  bat  by  taking  such  measures  as  were  necessary 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  He  thought  Dr.  Chaplin  and  Miai 
Downing  could  not  have  read  the  proposals  before  they  criticised  them. 
We  were  out  of  the  region  of  hypothesis,  and  on  the  solid  ground  of 
experience,  as  ascertained  in  Edinburgh,  Scarborough,  and  Bolton. 
Dr.  Ghaplin^s  reference  to  the  '  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act ' 
did  not  apply,  because  there  physicians  were  not  employed.  No 
medical  man  was  called  in,  and  the  farmer,  necessarily,  was  bound  to 
give  notice.  There  was  no  analogy  between  the  two  cases.  The 
medical  man,  acting  imder  the  Dispensary  Committees,  found  no 
difiiculty  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act  with 
respect  to  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases.  Every- 
one who  had  spoken  against  the  modest  Bills  of  Mr.  Gray  and  Mr. 
Hastings  had  admitted  the  principle  of  both.  The  only  question  that 
remained  was,  how  best  to  carry  it  out.  Who  was  the  person  who 
could  give  the  most  authentic  statement  ?  Evidently  the  physician  in 
charge ;  who  would  give  an  honest  statement  of  what  the  disease  was, 
and  what  was  necessary  to  be  done,  and  the  sanitary  authority  would 
place  the  necessary  appliances  at  the  disposal  of  the  patient  and  his 
friends.  If  the  patient  was  a  poor  man  he  would  be  removed  to  the 
hospital  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  among  his  neighbours.  That 
was  a  sacrifice  of  personal  liberty,  necessary  for  the  prebervation  of 
the  health  of  t^ie  whole  district.  He  desired  to  say  that  the  Public 
Health  Act  included  means  for  removing  persons  from  being  the  sub- 
ject of  *  wakes/  but  there  was  a  serious  omission  in  the  clauses  for  the 
prevention  of  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases,  which,  while  enabling 
a  magistrate  to  remove  a  person  sufifering  from  a  contagious  disease  to 
the  hospital,  did  not  enact  that  the  hospital  authorities  should  detain 
the  patient  under  treatment  until  recovery.  If  that  clause  was  to 
have  any  effect,  the  hospital  authorities  ought  to  have  Uie  power  of 
detention. 

The  Rev.  J.  Carre  (Dublin)  thought  that  if  the  doctor  was  called  in  to 
the  infectious  case  and  had  to  give  the  notification,  he  might  be  r^arded 
as  the  immediate  cause  of  injury  to  the  family.  Such  a  notification 
might  cause  the  ruin  of  a  whole  household.  If  the  public  insisted  on 
notification  they  should  at  the  same  time  find  means  for  remunerating 
persons  for  any  loss,  in  the  same  way  as  compensation  was  given  to 
farmers  for  their  cattle  destroyed.  The  rich  and  poor  should  be  treated 
alike,  and  if  private  houses  were  under  inspection  hospitals  ought  also 
to  be  under  inspection,  as  he  had  known  instances  of  the  windows  of 
small-pox  hospitals  being  thrown  open  abutting  on  the  public  highway. 
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Mr.  S.  CoMPSTON  (Manchester)  said  they  were  all  agreed  that  there  was 
need  for  notification.  Public  interests  must  override  individual  objections. 
It  should  not  be  looked  at  as  a  question  of  fees.  In  Lancashire  it  had 
been  suggested  that  the  workers  in  an  infected  house  should  remain  at 
home,  and  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  should  compensate  them  for 
their  loss  of  work,  and  he  perfectly  agreed  that  that  should  be  done. 
Some  notice  should  be  given  also  to  persons  about  to  occupy  a  house 
where  infectious  disease  is  present  that  the  disease  exists ;  and  notice 
should  be  given  to  persons  visiting  such  houses.  He  instanced  the  case 
of  a  death  through  small-pox,  and  owing  to  the  absence  of  noti£cation 
no  less  than  eight  families  were  infected.  The  public  ought  to  claim 
that  notification  should  be  made. 

Dr.  Davt  (Dublin)  said  the  object  in  view  was  the  saving  of  life. 
He  had  had  considerable  experience  as  a  physician  in  Ireland,  and  was 
aw^are  of  the  desire  that  existed  on  the  part  of  some  people  to  notify 
disease,  and  of  the  contrary  desire  on  the  part  of  others.  He  believed 
that  if  a  law  w^ere  made  that  a  person  suffering  from  a  contagious 
disease  must,  by  himself  or  his  physician,  notify  it  to  the  authorities, 
the  people  in  the  country  districts  in  Ireland  would  not  call  in  a 
physician  till  the  patient  was  dying.  That  would  happen  through  a 
desire  to  save  themselves  from  the  penalty  of  the  law ;  and  meantime 
the  disease  would  spread.  During  the  epidemic  of  cholera,  in  1866,  in 
the  town  of  Sorvido,  people  concealed  the  disease  until  the  patients 
were  in  a  state  of  collapse,  because  they  feared  removal  to  the  epidemic 
hospital  that  had  been  provided.  In  regard  to  what  had  been  stated 
by  Professor  Cameron,  he  wished  to  say  that  the  147th  section  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  required  the  removal  of  a  small-pox  patient  to  a 
hospital,  if  the  medical  officer  certified  that  the  patient  was  in  an  unsuit- 
able place. 

Dr.  Moore  in  reply,  said,  in  reference  to  the  proposal  of  Dr. 
Woodhouse,  that  if  medical  men  were  only  to  notify  that  disease 
existed  in  a  certain  street  or  square,  without  giving  particulars,  such  a 
proceeding  would  encourage  an  objectionable  class  legislation,  and  it 
would  involve  great  delay,  without  securing  any  compensatory  advan- 
tage. The  sanitary  authorities  might  possibly  have  to  call  at  fifty  or 
sixty  houses  instead  of  at  one.  In  reply  to  Miss  Downing,  he  might 
say  that  it  was  not  proposed  to  notify  an  infectious  disease  until  it  was 
actually  ascertained  to  exist.  As  to  Dr.  Jacob's  objection  to  the  white- 
washers,  it  ought  to  be  known  that  under  the  present  law  the  sanitary 
authority  might  send  their  disinfecting  cart  round  and  whitewash  any 
house  in  Dublin.  If  there  is  a  statute  book  all  should  try  and  make  it 
a  real  one.  He  had  in  his  practice  considered  it  a  duty  to  notify 
infectious  cases,  and  he  had  been  invariably  thanked  by  the  heads  of 
families  for  doing  so,  on  account  of  the  help  afforded  by  the  sanitary 
authorities  in  regard  to  disinfecting  and  other  matters.  A  great  deal 
of  sentimentalism  had  been  introduced  into  the  discussion  by  the 
opponents  of  notification,  but  hospital  physicians  must  see  the  need  of 
8ome  such  legislation.  The  College  of  Physicians  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  amend  Mr.  Gray's  Bill,  and  concurred  in  it  as  amended.  They  were 
much  more  practical  than  Dr.  Jacob,  who,  while  approving  of  the 
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principle  of  tihe  Bill,  objected  to  one  and  all  of  the  methods  proposed 
for  carrying  it  out.  Dr.  Jacob  feared  that  if  a  medical  man  notified  a 
case  he  would  not  be  employed  again  by  the  patient,  but  the  objection 
was  groundless  if  all  medical  men  were  obliged  to  notify.  It  had  been 
said  that  unworthy  members  of  the  medical  profession  woTild  be 
employed,  but  he  did  not  believe  there  were  many  imworthj  memben, 
and  he  did  not  fear  their  employment.  He  thought  there  was  a  con- 
census of  opinion  in  &vour  of  early  legislation  on  the  subject  of  com- 
pulsory notification,  and  that  such  legislation  should  not  be  local  but 
national  and  ImperiEd. 

Dr.  Jacob  said  he  was  in  a  position  to  state  that  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  had  not,  as  asserted,  expressed  any  approyal 
of  the  present  proposals  for  notification.  He  had  seen  the  public 
observations  of  both  Colleges,  and  they  approved  of  notificatioii  only 
on  condition  that  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  relations  between 
patient  and  physician.  That  amounted  to  a  condemnation  of  the  pro- 
posals put  forward  in  the  Papers  which  had  just  been  read,  and  of  tbe 
Bills  of  Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Hastings.  He  believed  the  medical  pro- 
fession approved  of  notification  by  the  householder,  but  not  by  tbe 
physician. 

The  President  (Dr.  Cameron,  M.P.)  said  the  discussion  had  been 
interesting  and  important.     The  result  of  the  compulsory  notification 
of  epizootic  diseases  had  shown  that,  properly  followed  up,  contagions 
diseases  could  be  stamped  out ;  but  whether  compulsory  notification  of 
similar  diseases  in  mankind  would  be  attended  with  the  same  result 
might  be  doubted,  since  in  many  places  there  was  no  machinery  f(K 
acting  on  notification.     In  London,  for  instance,  there  was  not  enougii 
hospital  accommodation  during  the  recent  comparatively  trifiing  small- 
pox epidemic,  and  hundreds  of  cases  were  refused  admission.    In  snch 
cases  notification  must  be  useless.     On  the  other  hand,  where  proper 
machinery  existed  for  dealing  with  the  disease,  great  good  could  be 
done,  as  in  Glasgow.     He  thought  that  before  Parliament  would  con- 
sent to  too  much  in  this  direction  it  would  require  some  exhauadte 
investigation.     He  agreed  that  some  law  for  the  notification  of  disease 
was  urgently  called  for.     As  far  as  the  medical  profession  were  con- 
cemed  the  State  had  a  right  to  exact  certain  public  duties  from  tbem 
in  return  for  the  monopoly  which  the  State  gave  to  them.   In  epizootic 
diseases  the  principle  of  compensation  was  introduced,  but  in  connec- 
tion with  human  diseases  it  could  hardly  be  applied.    In  matters  of  this 
kind  they  must  carry  the  public  with  them.     But  whatever  Illation 
might  occur  it  should  take  place  only  after  investigation.    The  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  would  be  another  matter.  To  confer  upon  local  boards 
exceptional  powejrs  which  they  did  not  want,  would  simply  lead  to  the 
law  remaining  a  dead  letter,  and  he  was  inclined  to  tliink  that  the 
question  would  be  most  satisfectorily  dealt  with  by  a  general  enactment 
the  adoption  of  which  should,  at  first  at  least,  be  left  optional  to  the 
local  authorities  in  each  locality. 
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Is  any  further  Legislation  desirable  in  order  to  more  effectually 
prevent  the  Overcrowding  of  Dwelling-Chouses  f — By  the 
Hon.  Frederick  Richard  Falkiner,  Q.C.,  Recorder 
of  Dublin. 

I  TRUST  this  Paper  will  owe  no  apology  to  the  Congress  if 
it  treats  the  question  of  overcrowdmg  chiefly  from  our 
Dublin  view  point.  Even  as  a  branch  of  Social  Science  the 
subject  is  perhaps  one  in  which  generalisations  may  be  peril- 
ous, so  vary  the  local  facts  in  our  great  towns  and  cities. 
There  is  overcrowding  and  overcrowding ;  sometimes  it  is  in 
densely  built  districts  of  cities  otherwise  open,  sometimes  in 
the  houses  and  rooms  of  open  quarters  whose  acreable  house- 
average  is  not  large.  Remedies  possible  elsewhere  may  be 
impracticable  here ;  what  is  financially  possible  for  Olasgow  or 
Birmingham  may  here  be  out  of  question;  what  is  structurally 
adaptable  to  inland  Manchester  may  be  unsuited  to  Dublin  or 
Liverpool  -  cities  by  the  sea.  They  therefore  may  not  least 
contribute  to  the  general  knowledge  who  study  the  cases  of  indi- 
vidual towns,  comparing  them,  where  they  may,  with  the  experi- 
ences in  others,  for  in  each  there  are  generally  some  things  for 
the  rest  both  to  imitate  and  to  avoid.  At  any  rate  the  subject 
has  been  so  forced  upon  us  here,  where  for  years  we  have  yielded 
to  nowhere  in  death  and  crime,  that  many  have  hailed  the 
coming  of  this  Congress,  if  only  as  an  occasion  for  ventilating 
our  urban  grievances,  and  for  this  reason  alone  would  have 
asked  you  to  come  over  here  and  help  us. 

For  the  current  history  of  Dublin  is  a  tale  of  two  cities, 
a  city  of  splendour- and  a  city  of  squalor ;  diverse  as  the  poles  ; 
save  that  the  denizens  of  the  splendid  are  now  and  then 
reminded  that  the  squalid  lies  nearer  than  the  antipodes  by 
invasions  from  its  strongholds  of  the  zymotics,  and  the  dread 
recordings  of  the  Registrar-General.  In  the  alarm  and  puzzle 
consequent  upon  the  chronic  supremacy  of  the  death-rate  a 
royal  inquiry  was  some  time  since  demanded.  Some  said  it 
was  all  the  Anna  LifFey,  others  even  hinted  it  was  the  Vartry, 
some  said  it  was  the  geology  below  the  city,  others  with  more 
justice  that  it  was  the  immigration  of  country  invalids.  Many, 
however,  thought  we  need  look  neither  below  the  surface  jior 
far  afield,  with  our  disproportion  so  glaring,  as  compared  with 
other  cities,  of  poor  rooms  to  homes  of  comfort,  of  public  houses 
to  private  ones,  of  ill-fed  children  and  depleted  families^  victims 
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of  the  chronic  liquefaction  of  the  weekly  earnings.  So  a  Soyal 
Commission  was  granted  to  Mr.  Bawlinson,  C.B.^  of  the  English 
Local  Government  Board,  and  Dr.  F.  MacCabe  of  ours.  They 
sat  on  fifteen  different  days  in  the  autumn  of  1879;  with  the 
utmost  solicitude  they  examined  nearly  seventy  citizens  most 
qualified  to  inform  them,  whilst  minutely  inspecting  the  city 
and  its  surrounding  for  themselves.  Here  are  some  of  the 
conclusions  in  their  very  able  report. 

'  The  city  of  Dublin  in  1879  contained  23,830  houses ;  of 
these  9>760  were  occupied  as  dwellings  let  in  tenements,  and 
it  appears  from  the  evidence  of  the  executive  sanitary  officer, 
that  of  houses  of  this  description  occupied  by  more  than  one 
family,  2,300,  containing  an  estimated  population  of  30,000 
persons,  are  in  a  condition  which  renders  them  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  and  some  are  not  worth  the  expenditure  which 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  place  them  in  a  proper  state, 
and  to  provide  the  requisite  sanitary  appliances. 

'  These  9,700  tenement  houses  when  first  erected  were 
arranged  each  for  one  family,  now  they  are  divided  and  sub- 
divided, and  let  in  flats  and  single  rooms  from  basement  to  attic, 
and  as  stated  in  evidence  one  house  being  made  to  serve  for 
seventy-eight  tenants.     This  degradation  of  houses  is,  it  is  now 
clearly  shown,  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  excess  of  disease  to  be 
found  in  Dublin.     It  is  not  in  defective  sewering,  defective 
paving,  defective  street-scavenging,  or  in  the  polluted  state  of 
the  river  Liffey,  so  much  as  in  these  horrible  room  tenements, 
which  exist  to  the  direct  injury  of  more  than  100,000  of  the 
poor  inhabitants,  and  at  the  indirect  charge  and  direct  money 
loss  of  the  entire  community.   The  poor  people  who  overcrowd 
these  tenements  and  pay  the  pittance  of  %d.  or  \s.  6(L  per  week 
for  their  room  buy  misery  very  dearly,  in  loss  of  wages  through 
sickness  and  suffering.     The  evidence  in  this  report  tendered 
by  leading  physicians,  medical  officers,  and  others,  all  points  to 
similar  causes— overcrowding,'  filth,  foul  air,  drink,  sickness, 
beggary,  and  pauperism.     Jrublic  sanitary  works  and  main 
sewers  will  be  of  little  avail  if  these  tenement  houses  are  left 
in  their  present  neglected  condition,  without  a  proper  supply 
of  water,  and  utterly  without  sanitary  accommodation.     These 
rooms  and  their  surroundings  in  Dublin  are  now  so  indescrib- 
ably wretched  and  foul,  and  have,  from  want  of  legal  powers 
and  funds,  been  so  utterly  neglected  that  there  is  a  very  wide 
margin  for  cheap,  available,  and  effective  improvement.     The 
ruinous  houses  must  be  closed,  the  better  class  houses  must  be 
put  under  supervision  and  daily  regulation  as  in  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh,  and  the  external  premises  and  yards  must  be  recon- 
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structed,  paved,  and  regularly  gcavenged  by  means  of  a  fully 
organised  staff  of  municipal  scavengers.  There  must  be  no 
such  thing  as  private  ownership  in  accumulated  refuse,  nor  any 
private  scavenging,  but  this  must  be  one  work  by  one  establish- 
ment, which  through  its  labours  day  by  day,  week  by  week 
and  month  by  month,  shall  cleanse  every  portion  of  the  city 
public  and  private.* 

No  surprise  all  this  to  those  who  had  seen  the  city  from 
another  stand,  the  experience  in  the  city  court;  the  eject- 
ments and  indebtedness;  the  penury,  quarrelings,  drunken 
thefts,  and  violent  assaults  that  made  the  crime  rate  of  Dublin 
supreme  as  the  death  rate  and  city  judge  and  officers  of  health  to 
coincide.  Some  time  before  the  publication  of  the  Report  an 
unusually  shocking  session  compelled  me  to  write  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  thus :  *  But  there  are  four  typical  classes  of  city 
crime  to  which  I  would  specially  invite  your  Lordship's  notice 
now.  These  are — 1,  Crimes  of  violence  by  the  roomkeepers; 
2,  Bobberies  in  the  streets,  with  violence,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  drink  money ;  3,  Larcenies  by  employees  for  a  similar 
object ;  4,  Mob  violence  to  the  police  in  preventing  arrests. 
These  four  I  have  grouped,  not  merely  as  characteristic  of  the 
city,  but  because  I  believe  they  flow  from  the  same  original — 
the  misery  of  the  homes  and  habits  of  the  poorer  working-classes. 
As  it  is  said  that  consumption,  neuralgia,  bronchitis,  and 
scrofula  have  the  same  basis  of  a  depraved  constitution,  so 
these  four  social  diseases  have  the  same  basis  of  a  degraded 
humanity.  Life  is  not  a  lovely  thing  in  the  squalid  room 
of  the  squalid  tenement  house,  of  which  in  this  city  we 
have  streets  and  quarters  full.  Here  home  happiness  can  be 
only  through  good  conduct  and  self-denial;  usually  the  only 
joy  of  life  is  strong  drink,  bought  at  the  cost  of  what  would 
make  the  home  habitable.  No  other  relaxation  or  excitement 
is  open  to  these  habitants,  and  some  excitement  human  nature 
ordinarily  must  have.  Thus,  the  mother  who  might  be  the 
blessing  of  her  poor  circle,  the  comfort  of  her  poor  neigh- 
bours beneath  the  same  roof,  becomes  an  unsexed  virago,  deal- 
ing terror  and  mutilation  around  her;  the  father  seeks  his 
solace  in  the  public-house  or  beer-shop,  and  the  deficit  in  the 
week's  wages  for  rent  and  bread  must  then  be  supplied  by  pur- 
loining the  master's  flour  sack  through  confederacy  of  fellow 
workmen  made  sharers  in  the  spoil ;  the  children,  passing  an 
unehildlike  childhood,  take  prematurely  to  the  streets.  Early 
flinging  off  a  parental  control  which  never  brought  them  grace 
or  good,  they  grow  up  precocious  comer  boys,  prowlers  at  the 
gin  palaces,  ready  for  every  mischief,  and  if  not  apprentices  to 
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the  convict  burglar^  quite  prepared  to  supplement  their  pre- 
carious labour  bj  open  assaults  on  home-lK)und  workmen,  and 
thus  there  is  developed  through  the  city  a  debased  out-of-door 
existence  through  which  the  policeman  moves^  making  his 
arrests  in  the  midst  of  hundreds  akin  to  his  prisoner,  through 
whom  he  must  of^n  fight  his  waj  with  a  gallantry  which  in  &ir 
battle  would  earn  the  victoria  Cross.' 

In  the  two  years  before  last  the  Dublin  crime  was  equal  to 
that  of  all  the  rest  of  Ireland ;  last  year  it  was  one-third  of  the 
whole^  with  thirty-one  times  its  due  proportion  of  base  coin 
utterings,  and  fifty  times  its  proportion  of  larcenies  from  the 
person.  Dr.  Hancock,  the  recorder  of  these  dreadful  figmea, 
suggests  an  increase  of  our  city  police ;  but  our  present  force  is 
very  numerous^  very  costly,  audits  members  efficient  and Mth- 
ful,  beyond  praise.  Later  in  this  Paper  I  offer  some  reasons 
for  urging  that  the  ordinary  duties  of  our  constables  on  patrol 
should  include  the  enforcement  of  our  sanitary  law  and  conse- 
quent inspection  of  our  poorer  quarters,  necessarily  the  haunts 
of  crime  as  well  as  disease. 

Dismayed  at  these  pictures  some  say — ^  Abolish  these  tene- 
ments utterly,  get  a  special  Improvement  Act  like  the  Glasgow 
Act  of  1866,  and  build  for  the  people  from  the  ground.'    Bat 
so  radical  a  change  is  neither  possible  nor  requisite*    These 
9,000  houses  cover  miles  of  brick  and  mortar,  and  are  broadcjust 
through  the  town.     The  rebuilding  would  be  of  a  whole  dlyj 
not  of  a  quarter;  there  are  many  thousands  invested  in  these 
houses,  such  as  they  are,  and  it  would  be  unwise  and  unjust  to 
efface  when  we  may  practically  change  their  faces.     Nor  even 
for  wholesale  reconstruction  is  special  legislation  needful,  &r 
Sir  R.  A.  Cross's  Act  of  1875,  framed  partly  on  the  lines  of 
the  Glasgow  Local  Act,  has  ample  powers  hereto.     Under  it^ 
five  years  since,  twelve  diseased  areas  were  doomed  by  Pr. 
Mapother,  then  our  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  this  sen- 
tence if  executed,  would  give  space  enough ;  one  area  only  has 
been  cleared,  at  a  cost  of  thrice  the  original  estimate  and  a  five 
years'  delay ;  due  to  the  greed  of  owners  and  loose  liberalitj 
of  traverse  jurors,  less  educated  for  public  life  than  in  Glai^w 
and  Birmingham,  whose  authorities  the  private  owners  met 
half-way.      Our  corporation  have  been  forced  to  set  for  200L 
a  year  what  cost  25,000/.  to  clear,  and  naturally  hesitated  to 
proceed  with  the  other  areas,  though  one  of  these  is  now  taken 
in  hand.    The  clearances  in  Glasgow  and  Birminghiam,  though 
first  devised  as  remedies  for  overcrowding,  are  in  truth  great 
street  improvement  projects  which  the  large  taxable  wealth 
and  vast-growing  force  of  these  cities  made  feasible ;  but  one 
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day's  view  of  these  and  one  day's  of  Dublin  may  convince  that 
what  they  did  we  cannot  do :  here  the  working-classes  live  in 
scattered  quarters ;  our  taxable  area  is  but  600^000/.  a  year 
— against  three  millions  in  Glasgow — and  we  can  always  buy 
building  spaces  voluntarily  for  far  less  than  we  can  compul- 
sorily  clear  the  cheapest  one,  whilst  the  corporation  already 
own  considerable  property  more  or  less  available  for  the  matter 
in  hand.  What  we  need  rather  than  the  sole  application  of 
Cross's  or  any  special  Act  is  to  apply  all  our  existing  power  to 
the  conditions  of  this  multifarious  old  city,  whose  locidities  are 
as  variegated  as  its  shades  of  social  life,  whose  precedence 
oft  perplexes  our  amiable  Ulster  king.  In  a  conunittee 
at  the  Mansion  House,  preliminary  to  this  Congress,  we 
prepared  a  critical  summary  of  present  legislative  powers, 
indicating  the  stronger  and  weaker  points,  and  suggesting 
practical  amendments.  The  group  of  provisions  is  three- 
fold. Those  for  the  clearing  of  unhealthy  areas  (Cross's 
Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Act  1875,  with  the 
Amendment  Act  of  1879^);  those  directly  relating  to  the 
supply  by  the  civic  authority  of  dwellings  for  the  working  or 
poorer  classes  (Labouring  Classes  Lodging  Houses  and  Dwell- 
ings Act  1866^);  and  those  for  enforcing  by  authority  the 
reparation  of  city  houses  and  the  execution  of  structural  and 
sanitary  improvements  (Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings 
Act  1868,  known  as  Torrens'  Act,  audits  Amendment  of  1879, 
and  the  improvement  clauses  of  the  Public  Health  Ireland  Act 
1871  •)-  We  have  scope  for  all  of  these,  I  think.  It  is  only 
fair  to  observe  that  this  entire  code  stands  to  the  credit  of 
Conservative  Governments.  I  say  this,  of  course,  not  as  a 
political  hit,  but  rather  pour  encourager  les  autres^  and  if  the 
gentlemen  who  have  now  the  upper  hand  can  effectually  better 
their  rivals'  work,  and  help  us  with  the  needful  amendments 
and  Governmental  loans,  many  old  Tories,  I  know,  will  rejoice 
in  their  success.  The  Act  of  1875,  if  not  universally  appli- 
cable, may  still  be  most  usefully  employed  by  degrees  to  others 
of  the  condemned  areas  as  the  citizens  learn  to  take  interest  in 
these  things,  and  may  be  used  in  combination  with  some  street 
improvements  sadly  needed  which  on  a  partial  scale  we  may 
afford.  The  valuing  tribunal  should,  however,  be  a  public 
arbitrator,  and  not  a  jury,  and  the  machinery  of  the  Act  might 
otherwise  be  simplified.  But  the  remaining  miles  must  be 
dealt  with  in  the  way  indicated  so  practically  by  the  Boyal 
Commissioners:    the    individual    houses  whose  fever-sopped 
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walls  are  incorrigible,  must  be  suppressed ;  the  singly  improv- 
able must  be  improved;  whilst  those  singly  unimprovable, 
which  grouped  with  others,  and  consolidating  sanitary  arrange- 
ments^  may  be  habitable,  should  be  grouped  accordingly. 
Admirable  samples  of  how  this  last  may  be  done  Mr. 
Vance  has  given.  In  the  heart  of  the  Liberties  he  took 
several  houses,  in  Bishops  and  Kevins  Streets,  which  stand  to 
each  other  back  to  back;  he  obliterated  the  party  walls 
between  their  rears,  the  melancholy  gardens  of  other  days,  so 
as  to  form  a  single  airy  space,  here  setting  latrines  and  wash- 
ing house,  drying-lines,  playground,  available  for  all  the  120 
tenancies  into  which  he  transformed  the  sick  and  indigent 
rooms  of  the  old  houses,  all  backing  to  this  happy  clearance. 
And  of  how  at  times  an  ancient  self-contained  building  may  be 
dealt  with,  he  shows  a  notable  instance  too.  Knowing  that 
many  now  dilapidated  houses  built  in  the  last  century  are,  even 
in  decay,  more  solid  in  wood  and  stone  work  than  more-rapidly 
raised  modern  mansions,  he  bought  one  of  these — ^the  old 
Encumbered  Estates  Commission  House  in  Henrietta  Street— 
from  the  Government  cheaply ;  the  old  halls  and  reception- 
rooms,  through  which  the  fates  of  so  many  families  have  passed 
so  variously,  he  partitioned  into  separate  dwellings  of  two  and 
three  rooms  each ;  thus  saving  the  immense  cost  of  carriage, 
labour,  and  material  which  structures  built  from  the  foundation 
entail,  and  so  transformed  the  whole  into  a  very  unencumbered 
estate  inhabited  by  superior  artisans,  and  yielding  a  net  rental 
of  200Z.  a  year.  This  is  a  special  case,  but  the  economic  lesson 
is  significant. 

For  individual  reconstructions  Torrens'  Act  and  the  Public 
Health  Act  may  also  be  well  utilised.  Under  the  negative 
sections  of  the  latter  our  Superintendent  Medical  Officer,  Dr. 
Cameron,  has  closed  some  800  houses  as  nuisances  in  the  last 
two  years,  thus  indirectly  compelling  the  owners  to  remodel, 
whilst  the  cloture  in  many  is  happily  final ;  but  the  more  posi- 
tive clauses  in  both  statutes  give  large  powere  to  the  city 
authority  to  order  structural  improvement  and  reparation,  and 
on  default. themselves  to  execute^  charging  the  cost  as  debts 
upon  the  owners,  or  as  terminable  rates  or  annuities,  leviable 
upon  the  premises  improved.  These  so  useful  powers  have, 
however,  been  practically  dormant  from  many  causes  indicated 
in  our  report  specifically.  The  machinery  is  too  complex, 
intricate  legal  questions  are  made  cognisable  by  a  committee 
-of  the  Town  Council,  a  lay  tribunal  without  the  time  or  train- 
ing for  such  inquiries ;  the  owner,  responsible  in  law  and  fact, 
has  often  so  small  an  interest  that  the  structural  cost  confia- 
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cates  ity  whilst  the  improvement  enures  in  part  for  a  superior 
owner;  whilst^  in  other  cases,  if  charged  on  the  fee  simple  it 
would  often  unjustly  involve  an  owner  wholly  blameless  for  the 
existing  dilapidation  and  without  pecuniary  interest  in  its  amend* 
ment  Again,  there  are  not  powers  to  enforce  combined  action  of 
adjoining  owners  so  as  to  effect  groupings  of  accommodation 
save  in  the  case  of  sewerage  systems  under  the  Public  Health 
Act.  In  all  this  we  have  suggested  amendments  providing  for 
the  making  of  improvement  orders  by  the  justices  and  Becorder 
on  summons  of  all  parties  concerned^  with  power  to  allocate 
responsibility  between  occupiers  and  different  owners,  accord- 
ing to  the  justice  of  each  particular  case,  also  to  accept  sur- 
render of  interests  made  worthless  by  the  improvement 
obligation ;  and  we  suggest  that  these  judicial  powers  should 
extend  to  a  difficulty  met  in  Scotland  some  centuries  ago,  viz. 
dilapidation  due  to  the  defective  titles  of  ostensible  owners 
who  cannot  therefore  safely  improve;  the  tribunal  being 
empowered  to  grant  charges  upon  the  premises  in  the  nature 
of  salvage  in  favour  of  the  expending  owner.  As  to  the 
present  workability  of  the  improvement  clauses,  I  have  been 
informed  that  in  Manchester  some  20,000/.^  spent  by  the 
authorities  in  private  improvements,  has  been  found  irrecover- 
able against  the  defaulting  owners,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of 
litigation  or  otherwise.  We  suggest,  too,  that  the  tribunal 
might,  in  certain  cases,  authorise  an  aliquot  contribution  to  the 
expense  by  the  city  authority  from  the  sanitary  fund,  when, 
for  instance,  the  proposed  improvement  enures  to  the  public 
and  involves  more  cost  than  the  private  owner  could  justly  be 
charged  with,  and  when  combined  improvements  are  requisite. 
This  principle  is  already  recognised  in  several  clauses  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  1878. 

But  at  equal  steps  with  reparations  we  must  have  new  build- 
ing too;  the  clearances  and  the  clotures  of  the  lowest  drive  the 
dispossessed  to  crowd  the  low  remnant,  with  the  immediate  re- 
sult of  worsening  the  latter  and  increasing  at  once  their  wretched- 
ness and  their  rents.  Dr.  Cameron^s  800  closings  have  already 
enlarged  the  rental  of  those  he  has  spared,  whilst  lowering  the 
accommodation  to  the  prejudice  of  their  better  inhabitants.  As 
to  new  dwellings  those  who  can  pay  interest-giving  rents  may 
safely  be  left  to  such  private  enterprise  as  the  Artisans'  Dwell- 
ing Company.  The  Glasgow  trustees,  though  empowered  to 
build  workmen's  houses  themselves,  found  all  their  available 
sites  readily  purchased  by  building  capitalists.  But  the  ten- 
dency of  urban  improvement  is  to  raise  rent  and  thus  to  leave 
a  residuum  of  the  very  poor,  whose  last  state  is  worse  than  the 
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first.  This  factor  is  the  chief  fault  in  our  sum,  foi:  here  are 
those  most  dangerous  to  public  health  and  public  peace,  and 
who  least  can  pay  for  and  least  appreciate  decent  surronndiDgs. 
This  has  been  found,  I  belie ve^  in  all  the  capitals*  Of  the 
Peabody  Trust  in  London,  it  has  been  complained  that  the 
8,000  rooms  built  for  three  quarters  of  a  million  are  used  as 
cheaper  houses  for  the  superior  artisans  and  not  by  the  very 
poor  for  whom  the  bounty  was  designed.  For  his  measure  of 
1875  Sir  R.  Cross  had  reports  on  overcrowdings  prepared  by 
the  health  authorities  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Liverpool. 
The  difficulty  of  this  residuum  is  dwelt  upon  by  them  all  The 
Liverpool  return  embodies  a  joint  report  of  1871  by  the  very 
eminent  sanitary  physicians,  Drs.  E.  A.  Parker  and  Burden 
Sanderson,  whose  description  of  the  poorer  Liverpool  houses 
is  appalling,  and  the  more  significant  for  us,  as  they  report  the 
Irish  element  to  be  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  the  misery 
there.  Mr.  Morrison's  report  from  Glasgow,  after  stating  flie 
objection  of  the  authorities  themselves  to  build  or  become 
philanthropic  landlords  from  the  tendency  in  this  to  pauperise 
and  I/O  compete  with  private  enterprise,  adds:  'The  only 
exception  to  this  rule  is  the  case  of  our  lowest  class  populationi 
the  waifs  and  strays,  too  poor  or  too  improvident  to  be  able  to 
rent  houses,  for  whom  we  have  built  and  furnished  airylodgiDg- 
houses,  with  large  day  rooms  and  lavatories,  where  each  has  i 
separate  clean  bed,  at  the  charge,  including  use  of  cooking- 
range  and  utensils,  of  ^\d.  per  night,  and  these  institutions 
are  so  managed  as  to  be  self-supporting,  including  five  per 
cent,  interest  on  capital.  There  has  never  been  a  single  case 
of  fever  or  epidemic  in  these  houses  since  built  several  years 
ago,  demonstrating  the  wisdom  of  dealing  with  even  the  dre^ 
of  society.  Of  course  the  rules  are  stringently  enforced.  This 
character  of  lodging-house  accommodation  we  consider  of  Tast 
importance  in  all  large  centres  of  population.' 

At  that  time  there  were  two ;  there  are  now  six  for  men 
and  one  for  women,  containing  some  1,900  beds.  One  whid 
I  saw  was  admirable :  six  dormitories,  each  with  its  sanitary 
accommodation,  and  fifty  bed-places  or  bunker^  partitioned 
from  each  other  as  in  schools ;  a  dining  and  a  day  room ;  each 
man  cooks  and  washes  for  himself  inth  free  use  of  fire  and 
water.  The  staff  is  an  able  superintendent  with  two  resident 
assistants  and  two  female  servants  non-resident  The  outlay 
is  10/.  per  week;  but  all  the  houses  pay  in  which  the  beds 
are  full,  for  the  lodging-money  is  paid  in  advance,  and  the 
superintendent  says  he  does  not  lose  25.  per  annum  by  theft  or 
wilful  spoil.  These  lodgers  often  stay  on  from  day  to  day  to 
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year  to  year.  Such  a  boon  for  the  helplcBs  seems  a  triumph  of 
ciiy  govermnent,  and  here  we  may^  and  I  think  should,  imi- 
tate Glasgow  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  such  homes.  K 
possibly  open  to  the  club  stigma  of  promoting  celibacy,  mind 
they  are  just  as  likely  to  make  of  bachelors  better  poor 
women's  husbands,  and  the  plight  of  single  workmen  in  the 
tenements  now  is  so  piteous  that  even  an  anti*Malthus  could 
scarce  grudge  some  600  beds  in  Dublin  for  these  unprotected 
males.  For  this  the  Act  of  1866  gives  ample  powers  already; 
this  statute  has  been  made  part  of  the  Sanitary  Code  by  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  1878,  its  purposes  declared  to  be  sanitary 
purposes,  entitled  to  the  borrowing  and  lending  privileges 
given  to  the  corporation  and  the  government  thereunder.  But 
these  Glasgow  structures  take  no  thought  for  the  married 
residuum^  whose  case  is  yet  the  most  pitiable  far,  both  there 
and  here ;  here  specially  pressing  in  the  case  of  the  dispossessed 
above  referred  to.  Penetrated  with  their  necessities,  Dr. 
Cameron  proposes  dwellings  for  these  also,  provided  by  the 
Corporation  under  the  Act  of  1866,  which,  not  confined  to 
lodging  beds,  authorises  homes  for  families  in  the  fullest  way. 
This  project  is  to  build,  in  twelve  separate  districts,  accommo- 
dation for  some  6,000  of  the  very  poor,  whose  wages  range 
from  78.  to  12«.  weekly.  The  proposal  has  been  approved  by 
the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  in  Ireland  '  as  de- 
serving of  the  serious  and  immediate  attention  of  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Dublin,'  and  has  been  partially  adopted  by  the 
health  committee  of  the  latter ;  should  it  prevail  he  will  have 
solved  a  tremendous  problem  which  elsewhere  has  been  hardly 
grasped,*  lifting  many  thousands  of  our  miserables  from  the 
Slough  of  Despond. 

As  to  the  best  form  of  new  buildings  for  the  better  working 
classes,  there  is  some  conflict  of  opinion  on  which  I  would  here 
say  a  few  parenthetic  words.  Some  unreservedly  condemn  the 
blocks  of  aggre^ted  apartments,  and  advise  a  single  cottage 
for  each  famSy  in  every  case,  on  the  ground  of  economy,  me 
spirit  of  independence  fostered  by  individual  ownership,  and 
the  contamination  of  evil  vicinage  which  so  often  injures  in  the 
existing  tenements.  But  these  views,  forcible  if  not  pressed 
too  faf,  also  seem  to  err  in  over-generalisation.  Many  crowded 
city  quarters,  where  poor  men's  homes  are  most  called  for, 
could  not  afford  the  room  for  such  separate  dwellings.  In 
Glasgow  I  was  informed  that  under  the  Improvement  Trust 
not  a  single  such  workman's  house  has  been  provided,  the 
value  of  the  superficial  sites  in  that  city  quite  precluding  the 
experiment.     There  the  new  streets  are  laid  out  with  shops  on 
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the  ground-floor,  just  as  elsewhere  in  the  city,  whilst  all  ihe 
upper  storey  of  each  house  is  disposed  in  self-contained  dwell- 
ings,  as  is  usual  in  Scotch  towns,  containing,  according  to  rent 
charged,  one,  two,  or  three  rooms,  with  kitchen  and  canitaiy 
arrangements :    there  was  nothing  in  the  outward  aspect  of 
these  clean  bright  streets  to  mark  them  as  the  centres  of  a 
special  class,  and  to  my  superficial  thought  it  seemed  there 
might  be  something  of  social  education  for  many  of  the  prole- 
tarian class,  thus  spreading    them  through  and  assimilatiiig 
them  with  the  ordinary  citizen,  and  so  tending  to  loosen  the 
hostile  social  prejudices  which  make  the  working  masses  of  our 
day  a  thought  of  uneasiness  to  many.     In  Glasgow  the  la^ 
block  system  does  not  prevail,  the  great  area  of  street  improve* 
ments  allowing  of  this  freer  method ;  but  even  apart  from  the 
economy  of  frontage  space  which  the  vertical  use  of  the  higher 
air  affords,  these  large  blocks,  on  the  plan  of  our  artisaDs' 
buildings  in  Buckingham  and  Echliu  Streets,  may  often  com* 
bine  large  savings  in  cost  and  time,  in  single  systems  of  dndn- 
age,  flushing,  water  and  gas  supply,  and  sanitary  arrangements 
adapted  for  the  uses  of  many  families,  to  whom  they  may  thus 
give  the  advantages  of  domestic  cooperation,  or  something  of 
what  is  most  useful  in  the  club  principle ;  whilst  for  that  con- 
stant inspection  which  I  fear  for  long  must  be  needful  here 
they  afford  obvious  facility  as  compared  with  lengthened  rows 
of  cottages.     In  this  work  of  reconstruction  I  would  again 
suggest  diversity   of  operation   rather  than  servility  to  a 
single  system,  the  choice  in  each  locality  depending  upon  its 
special  circumstances:    we  have  room    in    this   widespread 
Dublin  for  many  cottages.    Again,  we  want  poor  men's  houses 
when  there  is  not  such  room ;  we  have  many  workmen  who 
would  prefer  each  his  cottage  for  himself,  but  we  have  manj 
with  whom  the  cottage  would  soon  be  the  worst  of  cabins,  and 
some  who  would  prefer  the  more  social  life  of  the  more  aggre- 
gated home.      I  wish  we  had  strength  too  for   a  few  new 
streets  on  the  Glasgow  model,  but  even  this  too  may  be  feasible 
as  the  bettering  state  matures. 

But  in  the  longsome  labour  of  reforming  what  we  have,  as 
advised  by  the  Soyal  Commission,  the  responsibility  is,  quadri- 
partite — 1.  that  of  the  corporation ;  2.  the  owners ;  3.  the 
occupiers ;  4.  the  police  ana  magistracy,  whose  duty  is  corre- 
lative, and  the  action  of  each  without  the  other  vain.  The 
lead  is  with  the  Corporation,  who  alone  can  frame  the  system  to 
which  all  individual  cases  must  bend.  Until  they  have  prac- 
tically matured  their  scheme  of  daily  or  bi-weekly  removal  ai 
the  tenemental  filth,  it  is  neither  fair  nor  feasible  to  require 
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owners  to  make  costly  structural  changes,  occupiers  to  be  clean 
when  they  have  not  wherewithal  to  stow  their  uncleanliness, 
or  magistrates  to  punish  for  the  non*doing  of  the  impracticable. 
Some  time  since  the  justices  declined  to  fine  for  non-clearing 
of  the  footways  in  snow,  the  accused  showing  that  haying 
cleared  them  in  the  morning  they  were  fouled  before  noon  by 
bespattering  of  the  roadway  slush,  which  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  prosecutors  themselves  to  remove ;  and  in  a  nuisance  case 
in  my  court  the  defendant  piteously  pressed  that  the  foul 
manure  bank  he  had  piled  for  sale  bad  been  drawn  by  him 
from  the  Corporation  dirt  depot  within  the  city,  and  that  they 
were  ungenerous  in  prosecuting  an  offence  which  had  helped  to 
save  themselves  from  prosecution ;  and  though  this  plea  did 
not  prevail,  it  is  unfair  to  make  owners  repair  their  yards, 
construct  new  ashpits,  and  provide  what  the  Beport  calls  water- 
carriage  for  their  filth  until  the  Corporation  have  supplied  those 
means  of  cleansing  the  new  ashpits  and  flushing  the  paved 
yards  and  water  channels  which  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
scheme.     In  the  evidence  at  the  Commission  it  appeared  that 
the  present  cost  of  filth  removal,  with  its  abominable  results, 
amounts  to  30,000/.  a  year,  chiefly  thrown  on  the  tenement 
owners.      To  add  to  tlus  the  cost  of  new  structural  works 
would  impose  a  burden  greater  than  they  could  bear,   but 
relieving  them  of  the  former  their  non-effecting  of  the  latter 
will  be  without  excuse  either  with  ratepayers,  corporation,  or 
magistracy.     It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  Corporation  have 
creditably  inaugurated  their  duty  in  this  regard;  they  have 
appointed  as  head  of  this  department  a  thoroughly  competent 
gentleman  from  Glasgow,  a  specialist  in  this  branch  of  sani- 
tary engineering,  who  is  already  deep  in  the  organisation  of 
the  great  task  before  him.      Such  ratepayers  as  incline  to 
question  this  shifting  of  filth  removal  from  the    individual 
owners  to  the  general  rates,  if  not  satisfied  with  the  opinion 
of  the  Boyal  Commissioners  of  its  absolute  necessity,  should 
know  that  the  principle  is  already  decided    by  Parliament. 
Adopting  the  policy  idready  carried  out  in  many  of  the  great 
English  and  Scottish  towns,  the  Public  Health  Act  1878  pro- 
vides, by  section  52,  that  the  corporation  may,  and  if  required 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  must,  themselves  undertake 
at   the    public    expense,  for  the    removal  of  house  refuse 
-vrithin  their  district ;  and  herein,  too,  we  need  no  further  sta- 
tutory  powers. 

When  the  reciprocal  duties  of  owners  and  town  council 
have  been  discharged,  we  may  then  with  hope  and  justice 
require  the  poor  room-keepers  to  do  theirs,  without  which  all 
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expenditure  must  prove  prodigious  failure.  For  in  the  heredi- 
tary habits  of  these  people  is  the  chiefest  difficulty.  So  it  has 
been  found  in  all  the  cities.  Here,  at  leasts  we  may  trnlj 
speak  of  them  as  that  post  captain  from  the  Pacific  answered 
as  to  the  South-Sea  Islanders.  Asked  by  a  literary  lady  id  her 
salon  as  to  their  manners  and  customs,  he  said,  ^  Their  customsy 
my  lady,  are  very  dirty,  and  they  have  no  manners.' 

Now  they  store  their  house  horrors  in  their  crowded  rooms 
until  they  cast  them  into  street,  or  court,  from  their  wiodow, 
without  cry  of '  Gardez  Loo,'  and  resent  all  attempt  to  change 
by  abuse,  wilful  or  reckless,  of  aU  new  appliances.    Several 
owners  examined  at  the  commission  proved  the  futility  of  out- 
lay, owing  to  the  foul  habits  of  the  occupiers  and  the  difficulty 
of  evicting  the  refractory  and  the  worthless.^     One  of  them 
stated  he  was  thus  compelled  to  charge  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence room-rent  instead  of  one  shilling   and  sixpence,  so 
obliging  the  decent  tenants  to  pay  for  the  defaults  of  the 
worthless  by  the  enormous  advance  of  nearly  40  per  cent  in 
an  expenditure  of  first  necessity.     Hitherto,  whilst  they  hate 
lived  under  structural  sanitary  conditions  as  outside  their  con- 
trol as  the  planetary  system,  to  deal  punitively  might  be  like 
compelling  the  Hebrews  to  make  bricks  without  straw,  and 
many  of  the  sanitary  laws  have  been  imenforcable  and  unen- 
forced.    So  far  back  as  1842,  our  ordinary  Police  Act  (5  Tict 
c.  24,  §  27),  forbad  by  a  penalty  of  forty  shillings  to  throw 
or  lay  dirt,  rubbish,  or  offal,  in  any  street  or  thoroughfare,  and 
yet  tor  nearly  forty  years  seas  of  dirt,  rubbish  and  oflW  have 
been  flung  in  the  face  of  this  Act,  to  the  dread  exalting  of  ihe 
death-rate.     My  friend,  the  town  clerk,  tells  me  he  some  time 
since  saw  a  woman  flinging  some  awful  things  into  the  streel- 
way  in  the  very  presence  of  a  constable,  who  stood  listlesafy 
looking  on.     '  W  hy,'  he  said  to  the  constable,  *  do  you  jpenmt 
this  ? '    *  Why,  what  is  it  to  me  where  she  puts  it  ? '  said  the 
policeman  officially.     My  friend  explained  his  position  andd^ 
nature  of  the  Act.     ^  O,  sir,'  said  ^e  policeman,  chan^ng  hi^ 
tone,  *  is  that  the  way  ?     Sure,  I'll  make  her  bring  it  back 
again  into  her  room,  if  you  like.' 

Even  when  the  city  and  the  owners  have  done  their  duty* 
the  people  will  cling  to  their  old  ways,  but  then  they  will  be 
without  excuse,  and  a  change  must  be  forced  on  them  by  bene* 
ficent  compulsion,  magistracy  and  police  acting  with  strong 
but  kindly  hands.  The  execution  must  not  be  merely  some 
twenty  constables  told  ofiF  as  now,  from  the  whole  metrojKJitan 
force  as  paid  sanitary  ofiicers,  but  I  hold  that  we  have  in  tk 

*  See  Blue  Book,  pp.  138,  188, 184. 
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ireneral  body  of  our  splendid  city  force  a  great  undrawn  fund 
or  the  work  of  reform ;  and  I  would  deliberately  advise  that 
when  preliminary  organisation  is  complete^  every  constable  in 
the  city  should  be  furnished  with  a  code  of  aU  offences  against 
the  sanitary  laws,  with  instructions  to  receive  and  prosecute 
all  complaints  for  breaches  of  them  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
offences  against  the  peace,  and  we  may  soon  expect  such  a 
marvellous  change  as  was  wrought  in  the  licensing  laws,  when 
a  few  years  since  the  police  took  them  resolutely  in  hand ;  nor 
is  there  any  greater  danger  in  this  case  than  in  that  of  pre- 
judice to  their  functions  as  ordinary  peace  officers,  nay,  this 
duty  will  tend  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  the  city  haunts, 
where  crime  is  rifest,  whilst  aiding  to  clear  many  of  the  de- 
pravity which  so  often  herds  with  material  foulness.  But  it 
win  be  necessary  to  empower  the  justices  to  evict  summarily 
tenants  committing,  or  wilfully  permitting  dilapidation.  The 
more  worthless,  frequently  when  imder  notice  to  leave,  employ 
the  days  of  grace,  now  sometimes  reaching  months,  which  must 
elapse  before  decree  in  vindictive  waste,  and  it  is  a  common  trick 
to  set  the  sanitary  sergeant  at  their  landlords  for  nuisances,  in 
which  they  have  had  diemselves  the  largest  share,  and  then  to 
set  off  the  sergeant's  visits  against  the  claims  for  rent.  This 
summary  power  will  need  actual  exercise  in  probably  few 
eases.  After  a  few  examples  made,  its  existence  alone  will  act 
in  terrorem. 

But  in  vain  we  make  comely  the  interiors,  whilst  the  outside 
environments  are  unlovely  as  now.  The  life  without  is  the 
complement  of  the  life  within.  Little  hope  that  the  neat  within 
doors  can  be  prized  or  kept,  whilst  the  children's  sole  play- 
grounds are  the  street  gutters,  and  of  their  parents  the  public- 
houses.  Alcohol  must  have  rivals  in  the  essential  office  of 
relaxing  the  workman's  life  strain,  and  cheering  his  routine  with 
variety ;  mtist^  if  the  death  wounds  in  the  weekly  wages  shall 
be  staunched,  which  now  deplete  them  to  a  pittance,  that  leaves 
the  doing  of  a  wife's  duty  a  despair ;  despair,  which  reiterated, 
drives  so  many  a  young  woman  from  the  decency  in  which  she 
married  so  lit^e  while  ago  down  into  the  depths  of  the  slattern, 
from  whom  her  children  fly  to  the  refuge  of  waifdom,  and  to 
realising  the  ^  Arabian  Nights '  in  our  sinister  streets.  Called 
upon  five  years  ago  to  witness  these  things  nearly,  and  to  meet 
their  consequences  with  stern  imprisonments  and  strict  limiting^ 
where  possible,  of  the  poor  man's  drink  temptation,  yet  declining 
the  role  of  repression  only,  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  it  was  meet 
for  the  municipal  authority  to  provide  some  sources  of  outdoor 
recreation  for  the  poorer  classes,  such  as  existed  elsewhere.  The 
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proposal  that  they  should  have  music  and  scent  flowers  ia  open 
spaces,  instead  of  sweltering  in  the  slums,  was  looked  upon  by 
some  at  least  as  sentimental  hobby  riding.     The  ratepayers 
pay  for  music  for  the  masses!  What  good-natured  silliness.  It 
was  pleasant  then  to  learn  what  has  been  done  in  Glasgow  in 
this  regard.     There  the  authorities  have  since  1859  added  three 
parks  to  the  ancient  Glasgow  Green,  so  that  there  are  now 
four  great  people's  parks  in  four  quarters  of  the  great  growing 
city,  in  which  the  Highland  and  Volunteer  bands  play  for  the 
people  through  the  summer ;  the  music  alone  last  year  cost 
900/. ;  there  are  play  grounds,  tennis  and  cricket  grounds, 
flower  parterres,  refreshment  room  and  lavatory,  railed  off 
closes  where  cattle  graze,  whilst  of  the  land  acquired  by  the 
municipality  under  their  two  Park  Acts,  the  skirts  have  been 
sold  by  them  for  residential  terraces,  made  attractive  by  the 
pleasant  surroundings.     These  men,  canny  Scots,  all  unlikely 
to  spend  their  substance  in  hobby  races,  have  seen  that  the 
providing  of  these  open  spaces  is  but  part  of  the  great  question 
of  urban  overcrowding,  that  pure  air  is  the  largest  factor  in 
the  problem  of  the  public  health,  and  that  the  people  must  be 
allured  to  these  from  grosser  atmospheres  and  coarser  joys. 
The  very  presence  of  crowds  in  these  parks  is  itself  a  venti- 
lation of  the  packed  rooms  and  quarters  they  must  leave  to 
visit  them.     Here,  Lord   Ardilaun  has  lately  given  us  St 
Stephen's  Green,  the  Corporation  contributing  300/.  a  year  ia 
the  surrender  of  the  city  ground   rents,  and  the   boon  hss 
already  proved  an  ornament  for  all  and  a  blessing  for  die 
poorer  citizens ;  the  rough  conduct  whi^h  marked  the  earlier 
months  was  checked  by  a  few  strict  magisterial  decisions,  and 
since  then  the  people  have  learned  better  to  understand  that  the 
beautiful  place  is  meant  for  them  ;  there  is  no  better  teacher  of 
good  manners  to  the  rough  under  population  than  to  see  die 
ways  of  gentle  folk,  and  move  amongst  them.     But  there  are 
thousands  of  women  and  children  in  the  lanes  and  alleys  to 
whom  the  Phoenix  Park  and  St.  Stephen's  Green  are  practi- 
cally as  distant  as  Hyde  Park.  We  cannot  cope  with  Glasgow 
whose  taxable  value  is  nearly  five  times  ours,  where  a  penny 
in  the  pound  raises  12,000/.  a  year,  and  three  half-pence  de- 
frays the  whole  yearly  park  maintenance ;  nor  is  specific  inu- 
tation  necessary  if  the  principle  be  followed.  Under  the  Public 
Parks  Acts,  1869-72,  the  Corporation  have  already  ampk 
powers  for  establishing  city  parks,  but  a  much  more  modest 
and  inexpensive  project  might  be  even  more  valuable  here, 
when  there  are  so  many  existing  spaces  in  all  the  poorer  quar- 
ters, open  or  ruin  covered,  which  at  small  cost  might  be  adapted 
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fus  recreation  grounds  for  young  people  of  both  sexes.  The 
Corporation  already  own  some  such  sites ;  there  are  some  of 
the  old  parochial  grave-yards,  now  closed  as  such,  which 
might  thus  be  utilised,  with  due  sanctions  against  desecration, 
planted  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  furnished  with  seats. 
The  gardenising  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  has  quite  trans- 
formed the  long  journey  through  mid-London,  but  I  have  seen 
at  Bordeaux  a  more  apt  model  for  us  here,  where  round  one  of 
the  old  Bomanesque  churches  in  a  decayed  quarter  the  old 
people  sat  and  worked  and  knitted  in  the  air,  and  the  young 
ones  played  amid  violas  and  mignonnette,  all  very  unpreten- 
tious, but  eifective  and  beautiful.  The  old  God's  acre,  for  an 
example  here,  around  St.  Mary's  Church,  might  easilv  have 
its  chill  ugliness  changed,  and  be  made  a  bright  spot  for  the 
children  near,  whilst  serving  as  a  very  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
Jervis  Street  Hospital,  which  fronts  it.  Dr.  Mapotherin  his 
President's  address  to  the  Statistical  Society,  indicated  several 
other  areas;  amongst  these  the  ruined  site  in  School-house  Lane, 
in  the  very  core  of  ancient  DubUn,  which  its  owners,  the  Corpo- 
ration,  lately  offered  in  vain  for  public  sale ;  this,  in  the  centre 
of  all  that  was  once  most  sacred  and  distinguished  in  the  older 
city,  might  well  have  its  vouth  renewed,  and  be  a  renewal  to 
the  youth  around  it,  if  laid  out  as  a  playground,  with  ball- 
court,  swing  and  fly  poles,  space  assigned  for  drying  and  per* 
haps  a  washins^-house.  It  would  be  easy  to  frame  a  schedule 
of  such  Bites.  °For  this  project  bo  farther  legislative  change 
would  seem  necessary  than  to  restore  to  our  Public  Health 
Act,  1878,  the  164th  clause  of  the  English  Act  of  1876, 
which  in  adapting  the  latter  to  Ireland  was  omitted  and  which 
runs  thus : — 

*  Any  urban  authority  may  purchase  or  take  on  lease,  lay 
out,  plant,  improve  and  maintain  lands  for  the  purpose  of  being 
used  as  public  walks  or  pleasure  grounds  provided  by  any  per- 
son whomsoever.' 

Whether  the  omission  in  the  Irish  Act  was  intentional  or 
otherwise  I  know  not ;  the  following  section  empowering  the 
Corporation  to  provide  as  many  public  clocks  as  they  please  is 
retained  for  us ;  possibly  the  legislature  then  deemed  that  all 
we  needed  in  Ireland  was  a  little  more  punctuality.  For  sup- 
plying music  I  think  the  Glasgow  authorities  act  simply  on  the 
general  provision,  enabling  them  to  maintaiJi  the  parks,  in  their 
Act  of  1856,  but  the  pubkc  auditor  is  not  keen  to  raise  points 
against  public  opinion ;  here  it  might  be  well  to  take  more 
specific  powers ;  not  indeed  for  an  expenditure  of  900/.  a  year; 
even  in  Glasgow  they  think  they  might  have  had  this  enjoy- 
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ment  for  much  less,  but  they  began  by  paying  the  bands  on  the 
higher  scale,  and  now  they  cannot  well  alter ;  nor  have  they 
there  such  bands  as  those  of  our  Metropolitan  Police  and  Itoyal 
Irish  Constabulary,  who  altematmg  with  the  many  bands  of 
this  large  garrison  might  be  ready  to  play  for  the  pleasure  of 
our  populace  for  very  moderate  recognition ;  and  herein  there 
might  be  political  training  too,  warming  the  people  towards  the 
guardians  of  the  peace  and  to  the  military,  if  their  bands  were 
seen  ministering  to  the  popular  enjoyment  near  the  very  places 
where  recruits  are  oflben  sought  and  when  the  peace  is  oftenest 
broken.  I  am  sure  that  in  France  the  habitual  playing  of 
military  music  amoi^st  the  masses  has  long  tended  to  make 
the  army  popular.  The  cited  section  contemplates  obviously 
the  gift  to  the  city  of  such  recreation  grounds  by  the  generous 
rich.  I  wish  this  statutory  hint  could  be  pubUshed  amonfist 
our  bountiful  millionaires,  inviting  them  to  send  in  tenders  Ux 
the  supply,  at  the  expense  of  their  own  beneficence,  of  this 
great  social  boon ;  the  gift  of  a  few  such  small  oases  through 
the  squalid  deserts  of  me  city  would  be  a  splendid  quadrature 
of  the  munificence  which  has  given  us  St.  Patrick's,  Christ 
Church,  and  St.  Stephen's  Green. 

So  far  for  this  sad  subject  thus  len^diily  brought  before  the 
Parliament  out-of-doors,  because  the  Parliament  within  doors 
has  had  no  time  to  treat  it.     We  in  this  city  have  ground  for 
jealousy  in  the  public  and  parliamentary  monopoly  which  rural 
grievances  real  and  alleged  have  lately  had ;  for  {£  superiority 
m   suffering  should  give  preaudience,  then  woe,  misery^  and 
vice  which  the  country  wots  not  of,  should  give  this  capital  of 
Ireland  superior  claim  to  the  public  ear,  and  perhaps  a  prior 
charge  upon  surplus  public  funds  destined  to  mitigate  the  suf- 
ferings of  this  island.     Last  year  in  the  crisis  of  the  so-called 
famine  I  was  at  its  head  quarters  in  West  Donegal  in  the 
June  season  between  the  harvests ;  we  saw  the  recipients  of  the 
relief  funds  trudging  cheerily  enough  with  the  meal  sacks  on 
their  backs ;  they  said  they  had  suffered  a  good  deal,  but  ^  sure 
we  were  wdl  helped ; '  on  Sunday  some  thousand  people  gather- 
ing from  the  hill  slopes  in  the  wild  ^and  valley  of  ot.  Colum- 
kiUe  were  a  pleasant  si^ht  around  uie  chapel  doors,  in  tartan 
shawls  and  well  shod,  bright,  cheerful  and  intelligent:  audit 
was  most  true  that  to  create  such  social  conditions,  fEunine  and 
all,  in  the  ^^ums  of  this  city,  would  be  angels'  work  indeed. 
But  the  country  cries  carry  force  political,  the  rural  voices  axe 
votes,  and  these  drown  the  dull  murmur  of  misery  that  mono- 
tonously rises  night  and  day  in  this  fair  centre  of  our  civilisation; 
for  the  murmur  has  not  much  power  to  penetrate  the  House  of 
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Commons  or  the  City  Hall ;  the  yoters,  pazHamentary  and 
municipal,  for  tenement  houses,  are  not  the  wretched  occupants, 
but  those  on  whom  the  burden  of  improvement  falls^  and  so 
their  cause  in  some  measure  is  left  to  such  poor  advocacy  as 
this  Paper.  The  Corporation  have  been  and  are  doing  much^ 
but  they  need  public  opinion  to  stimulate  and  uphold  them  ; 
for  government  machinery,  central  and  civil,  seems  nowadays  a 
windmill,  of  which  the  aura  popularis  is  the  motive  power.  To 
fiin  this  healthily  we  now  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Social  Science 
Congress,  and  if  their  visit  may  contribute — ^if  not  to  render 
this  metropolis  the  civitas  nobiltssima^  by  which  brave  name  it 
stands  described  in  the  charter  of  King  Edgar — yet  to  lift  its 
dark  places  to  somewhat  fairer  harmony  with  its  beautiful  half, 
then,  indeed,  this  Congress  shall  have  brought  blessings  in  its 
handstand  made  this  year  1881  an  Annus  Admirabilis  in  the 
annals  of  Dublin. 


On  the  results  of  the  Town  Labourers^  Dwellings  Acts.  By 
Chables  a.  Cameron,  M.D.,  S.ScC,  Cambridge, 
Fellow  and  Professor  of  Hygiene,  R.C.S.I.,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Dublin. 

IN  September  1881  I  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the 
municipal  authorities  of  every  town  of  20,000  inhabitants  or 
upwards  in  the  United  Kingdom,  asking  for  information  as  to  the 
erection  of  dwellings  for  the  labouring  classes,  either  by  the 
local  authorities  or  by  companies  or  individuals.  I  received 
seventy-sis  replies,  and  several  printed  documents  were  sent 
to  me.  In  comparatively  few  instances  have  the  Acts  enabling 
local  authorities  or  private  persons  to  erect  dweUings  for 
labourers  in  towns  been  put  into  force. 

In  Greenock  the  provisions  of  the  Artisans  and  Labourers' 
Dwellings  Improvement  Act,  1875,  are  just  being  put  into 
force  by  the  municipal  authorities.  A  large  number  of 
unhealthy  areas  have  been  cleared  away,  and  dwellings  for 
labourers  have  been  and  are  being  erected  by  the  municipality 
upon  the  cleared  sites.  The  cost  of  this  improvement  is 
estimated  at  115,000/. 

The  authorities  in  Leith  are  clearing  unhealthy  areas 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Artisans  and  Labourers'  Dwellings 
Improvement  Act  of  1875  and  1880,  but  liiey  do  not  intend 
to  build  upon  the  cleared  sites. 

The   Corporation  of  Huddersfield  are  now  erecting  100 
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dwellings  for  working  people  under  the  provisions  of  their 
local  improvement  Act. 

The  Corporation  of  Wolverhampton  have  cleared  an  area 
and  sold  it  to  private  persons  for  the  purpose  of  building 
labourers'  dwellings  upon  it. 

In  Salford  two  blocks  of  buildings  have  been  erected 
under  the  Labourers'  Classes  Dwellings  Act  by  a  private 
company.  They  accommodate  at  present  228  persons,  36  of 
the  tenements  contain  each  two  rooms,  20  three  rooms,  and  6 
four  rooms.  The  rent  varies  from  3«.  6d.  to  6*.  6d.  weekly, 
including  the  cost  of  gas  and  water.  The  interest  paid  to  tl^e 
shareholders  ranges  from  2^  to  4  per  cent. 

Two  years  ago  a  company  was  started  in  Cambridge. 
They  have  expended  more  than  5,000/.  in  providing  tenement 
for  the  working  people,  and  they  purpose  raising  their  capital 
to  30,000/.  They  have  paid  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  upon 
the  paid-up  capital. 

In  Liverpool  the  Corporation  in  1867  erected,  at  a  cost  of 
67,537/.,  146  separate  tenements;  they  pay  about  3^  per  cent 
The  Corporation  have  cleared  sites  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  1875,  but  they  have  neither  built  upon  them  nor  sold 
them  as  yet. 

The  Corporation  of  Birmingham  have,  up  to  the  end  of 
1880,  expended  a  million  and  a  quarter  pounds  in  widening 
streets,  clearing  unhealthy  areas,  and  purchasing  buildings 
and  lands,  and  repairing  houses.  More  than  700  dwellings 
for  artisans  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Corporation.  These 
great  sanitary  works  are  at  present  in  a  transition  state,  and 
the  accounts  of  revenue  and  expenditure  published  by  the 
Corporation  do  not  enable  me  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
artisans'  dwellings  are  at  a  loss  to  the  Corporation.  Their 
existence  is  merely  one  result  of  a  very  comprehensive  im- 
provement scheme,  which  is  foneliorating  very  sensibly  the 
condition  of  public  health  in  Birmingham.  In  1880  the  rents 
received  by  the  Corporation  from  the  property  acquired  under 
the  improvement  scheme  amounted  to  27,480/. 

By  the  Local  Government  Boards  Provisional  Orders  Con- 
firmed (Artisans  and  Labourers'  Dwellings)  Act,  1877  (c.  241)» 
a  scheme  relating  to  St.  Paul's  area  in  Norwich  was  confirmed. 

The  Corporation  have  since  purchased  the  property  in* 
eluded  in  the  scheme,  and  pulled  about  two-thirds  down,  and 
sold  such  portions  of  the  sites  as  are  not  required  for  the  new 
streets  to  a  private  individual,  who  has  erected  the  required 
buildings  thereon  according  to  the  details  prescribed  by  the 
scheme. 
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The  scheme  contained  about  140  houses  inhabited  by 
,  about  500  persons,  the  cost  was  about  10,0007. ;  the  land  sold 
realised  51.  per  rod,  not  more  than  suiEcient  to  make  sewers 
and  pave  the  various  streets ;  the  remainder  of  the  ground  is 
unsold  for  want  of  a  purchaser,  even  at  so  low  a  rate  as 
mentioned.  The  scheme  has  not  been  remunerative,  but  a 
number  of  dwellings,  most  of  them  uninhabitable,  are  removed. 
The  new  houses  are  too  good  for  the  former  tenants,  who 
could  not  afford  to  pay  the  increased  rents. 

In  Glasgow  an  improvement  scheme  similar  to  that  adopted 
in  Birmingham  has  been  in  progress  since  1866,  under  the 
provisions  of  a  local  Act.  The  scheme  contemplated  the 
demolition  of  10,000  tenements,  containing  an  estimated 
population  of  51,304  persons.  Up  to  the  present  the  greater 
portion  of  the  proposed  work  has  been  accomplished.  The 
Act  empowered  the  Corporation  to  erect  and  maintain 
dwellings  and  even  furnished  lodgings  for  the  labouring 
classes;  they  have  not  erected  any  of  the  former  class  of 
dwellings,  as  the  demand  for  such  habitations  has  been  fully 
supplied  by  private  enterprise.  The  Corporation  have,  however, 
erected  and  furnished,  at  a  cost  of  90,000/.,  seven  lodging- 
houses  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  They  afford  accommo- 
dation for  1 ,900  persons,  and  are  generally  fully  occupied. 
One  of  these  lodging-houses  is  exclusively  for  the  use  of 
females.  The  charges  are  S^d.  and  4^(1.  per  night,  which 
brings  in  a  revenue  of  from  7,000/.  to  8,000/.  a  year,  and 
yield  at  present  about  4^  per  cent,  on  the  capital. 

The  Corporation  of  London  have  spent  68,000/.  in  the 
erection  of  dwellings  for  artisans. 

The  Peabody  Fund  trustees  have  up  to  1881  expended 
600,000/.  in  the  erection  of  dwellings  which  afford  accommoda- 
tion for  nearly  10,000  persons.  The  fund  was  originally 
500,000/.  Mr.  Peabody  having  expressed  a  desire  that  the 
rents  of  the  buildings  should  not  afford  a  greater  profit  than  3 
per  cent,  the  tenements  are  let  at  lower  rates  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  realised.  The  profits  are  added  to  the  capita,l, 
and  every  year  new  houses  are  built. 

The  Metropolitan  Association  for  Improving  the  Dwellings 
of  the  People  have  now  thirteen  blocks  of  buildings,  which  have 
cost  241,000/.     They  generally  pay  from  5  to  6  per  cent. 

The  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company  have  a 
capital  of  425,000/.,  and  they  have  borrowed  271,000/.  addition 
from  the  Board  of  Works.  They  have  at  present  twenty-eight 
^^roupfi '  of  dwellings,  consisting  each  of  one  or  more  blocks.  The 
financial  condition  of  the  company  is  said  to  be  highly  satisfactory. 
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The  loans  advanced  under  the  Artisans  and  Labourers' 
Classes  Dwellings  Improvement  Act  up  to  March  31,  1880, 
were :  for  England  1,419,970/. ;  for  Scotland  115,000/. ;  and 
for  Ireland  30,500/. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Labouring  Classes'  Dwellings 
Act  the  loans  raised  in  England  and  Scotland  amounted  to 
394,741/.,  and  in  Ireland  to  66,654/. 

The  loans  advanced  in  Ireland  must,  I  think,  have  been 
nearly  altogether  issued  to  private  persons.  Cavan  is  the 
only  town,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  in  which  the  Town  Labourers* 
Dwellings  Improvement  Act  has  been  carried  into  effect  by 
the  mumcipal  authorities.  They  borrowed  2,000/.  from  the 
Board  of  Works,  the  loan  being  repayable  in  twenty  years, 
and  bearing  4  per  cent,  interest.  Twenty  cottages  were 
built ;  they  are  two-storeyed,  and  have  enclosed  yard  and  small 
garden.  Ten  are  let  at  3«.  and  ten  at  2^.  6(/.  weekly.  The 
cost  of  the  buildings  was  1,720/.,  and  the  making  of  roads, 
sewers,  and  other  expenses,  together  with  the  payment  of  a 
first  instalment  of  the  loan,  absorbed  the  balance  of  the  2,0001. 
The  rent  sufiices  to  pay  the  instalments  to  the  Board  of 
Works  and  all  other  expenses,  and  as  the  rate  of  interest 
decreases  the  town  will  realise  a  profit  out  of  the  cottages, 
and  in  a  few  years  they  will  be  free  from  debt  The  town 
commissioners  propose  to  erect  fifteen  additional  cottages. 

The  Corporation  of  DubUn  have  put  in  force  the  provisions 
of  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act  They  have  completely  cleared 
away  a  collection  of  dwellings  situated  under  unhealthy  om- 
ditions,  at  a  cost  of  22,000/.,  and  they  have  let  the  deared  site 
to  the  Dublin  Artisans'  Dwellings  Company  at  a  rent  of  200/. 
a  year.  Another  unhealthy  collection  of  dwellings  is  being 
cleared  away  at  a  cost  of  15,000/. 

A  report,  in  which  I  have  strongly  advocated  the  erecti<m 
of  dwellings  for  the  lowest  and  most  dependent  classes  of  the 
population  by  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  has  just  been  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Public  Health  Committee ;  and,  having 
been  approved  of  by  the  chaimlan  of  the  committee,  Mr.  E. 
Dwyer  Gray,  M.P.,  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  his  powerful 
influence,  exerted  as  it  is  in  the  cause  of  sanitary  reform,  will 
induce  the  corporation  to  expend  a  large  sum  in  the  erection 
of  dwellings  under  the  Labouring  Classes'  Dwellings  Act 
Roughly  speaking,  from  100,000/.  to  200,000/.  might  be  ad- 
vantageously and  remuneratively  expended  in  this  good  work. 
In  round  numbers,  there  are  about  26,000  houses  in  Dublin, 
of  which  very  nearly  10,000  are  tenemental  dwellings— that  is 
to  say,  are  each  occupied  by  more  than  one  family.     Hiere 
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are  about  1^000  small  honses,  comprising  from  one  to  three 
apartments,  in  which  persons  of  a  very  humble  claes  reside,  but 
in  each  of  which  only  one  family  dwells. 

The  larger  propbrtion  of  these  tenemental  dwellings  are 
situated  in  streets  of  sufficient  width,  and  at  some  former  period 
they  were  occupied  by  persons  very  much  superior  in  social 
position  to  their  present  tenants.  The  condition  of  the  houses 
is  worse  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  they  were  occupied  by  single  families.  They  are,  as  a 
rule,  decayed,  filthy,  and  damp,  and  unprovided  with  proper 
sanitary  accommodation ;  many  of  them  are  very  large,  and 
in  each  of  their  rooms  a  whole  family  is  located ;  not  a  few  of 
them  are  a  little  better  than  ruins. 

A  large  number  of  tenemental  dwellings  consist  of  small 
houses  built  on  the  sites  of  the  gardens  and  yards  of  houses  of 
an  earlier  erection,  and  which  houses  were  formerly  the  resi- 
dences of  single  families.  Thus,  not  only  is  a  house  with  six 
or  eight  rooms,  in  which  half  a  century  ago,  or  at  a  still  more 
remote  period,  half  a  dozen  persons  lived,  now  the  abode  of  as 
many  families ;  but  the  air-space  beldnd  the  ancient  house  is 
filled  with  small  houses.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
present  courts  and  alleys  are  of  recent  origin^  and  they  have 
been  placed  upon  the  sites  of  gardens  and  yards ;  the  stables 
and  coach-houses  have  also  in  whole  districts  been  converted 
intd  dwellings  for  human  beings.  It  is  certain  that  the  immense 
majority  of  houses  built  in  Dublin  within  the  last  himdred 
years  were  provided  with  coach-houses  and  stables  at  their 
rears^  and  as  these  houses  have  now  for  the  most  part  denizens 
who  do  not  keep  horses  or  vehicles,  the  stables  have  been 
either  let  to  cabowners  or  converted  into  dwellings ;  there  are 
now  very  few  '  stable  lanes '  in  Dublin  in  which  there  are  not 
dwellings  occupied  each  by  one  or  more  families. 

One  of  the  most  urgently  required  measures  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  sanitary  condition  of  Dublin  is  the  erection 
of  a  large  number  of  dwellings  for  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
industrial  population. 

The  buildings  which  have  been  erected  by  the  Dublin 
Artisans'  Dwellings  Company  and  the  Industrial  Tenements 
Company  afford  excellent  accommodation  for  a  large  number 
of  persons.  The  former  have  now  270  tenements,  containing 
1^243  inhabitants.  Their  large  two-storeyed  cottages  containing 
four  rooms,  are  let  at  7^.  6d.  per  week ;  smaller  sizes  are 
rented  at  from  3^.  6^.  to  6^.  weekly.  The  accommodation 
given  for  3*.  6rf.  is  two  rooms^  a  settle  bed,  yard,  water  supply, 
scullery,  and  water-closet.     The  lowest  rent — 2«.--is  given  for 
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two  rooms  in  a  large  house^  but  even  for  this  low  rent  a  sepa- 
rate water  supply  and  water-closet  are  given.  This  company 
are  erecting  on  the  Coombe  area,  which  the  Corporation  has 
recently  cleared,  200  separate  cottages,  and  at  Manor  Street 
74  cottages  will  soon  be  built.  The  dwellings  which  we  owe 
to  the  zealous  and  truly  philanthropic  exertions  of  the  com- 
pany are  hardly  available  for  labourers ;  very  few  of  the  tene- 
ments are  let  at  so  low  a  rent  as  2s,  per  week.  It  seems, 
therefore,  desirable  that  the  good  work  done  for  artisans,  clerks, 
and  other  persons  earning  a  pound  or  more  weekly,  should  be 
supplemented  by  the  erection  of  dwellings  for  still  more  humble 
classes  of  the  community.  There  are  probably  at  least  10,000 
married  men  —  labourers,  porters,  and  messengers  —  whose 
weekly  earnings  do  not  exceed  155. ;  there  are  some  thousands 
of  poor  widows,  with  or  without  families,  old  worn-out  men, 
and  single  women,  earning  a  precarious  living,  and  residing  in 
wretched  dwellings.  To  all  these  classes  of  persons  the  tene- 
ments of  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Company  are  as  inaccessible 
as  are  the  houses  in  a  fashionable  s<]^uare  to  ordinary  mechanics. 
It  is  more  especially  the  dwellings  of  these  classes  that  urgently 
require  amelioration ;  no  doubt  the  homes  of  the  artisans  are, 
for  the  most  part,  defective  enough,  but  still  their  condition  is 
much  better  than  that  of  the  homes  of  the  very  poor. 

The  weekly  rents  paid  by  several  thousands  of  the  very 
poorest  classes  vary  from  8^.  to  2s,  A  very  large  number  of 
families  occupy  each  a  single  room,  for  which  a  rent  of  from  \s.  to 
\s.  6d.  weekly  is  paid.  In  some  cases  the  sum  of  2s.  is  charged 
for  one  apartment.  In  the  houses  where  the  rooms  are  let  at 
Is.  each  per  week  a  filthy  state  of  things  is  the  rule.  From 
four  to  eight  families  often  occupy  such  houses,  and  they  seldom 
adopt  any  systematic  arrangements  for  the  cleansing  of  the 
common  hall  and  stairs,  or  for  keeping  the  sanitary  accommo- 
dation in  a  proper  state  of  cleanliness.  In  some  instances,  the 
landlord  appoints  a  person  to  keep  the  offices  and  outhouses 
clean.  The  person  so  appointed  is  generally  an  old  woman, 
whose  remuneration  for  her  labour  is  a  free  room.  Those 
house-owners  or  renters  who  possess  a  large  number  of  the 
lowest  class  of  tenemental  dwellings  employ  men  to  clean  the 
yards.  They  make  incessant  complaints  of  the  filthy  and 
destructive  habits  of  the  occupants,  and  protest  against  erecting 
water-closets  for  their  use,  on  the  ground  that  the  fittings 
would  soon  be  destroyed.  The  dwellers  in  the  lowest  class  of 
tenemental  houses  have  been  so  long  familiarised  with  their 
filthy  surroundings  that  time  is  necessary  to  educate  them  into 
the  proper  use  of  water-closets  and  other  improvements  which 
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are  being  steadily  introduced  into  even  the  humblest  class  of 
dwellings. 

In  die  tenements  which  I  have  just  described  circulates  no 
inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  poisons  of  the  zymotic  diseases^ 
and  more  especially  those  of  small-pox  (when  epidemic)  and 
typhus  fever.  These  and  other  contagious  diseases  are  nursed, 
so  to  speakj  in  the  lowest  class  of  dwellings^  and  continually 
spread  therefrom  through  many  direct  and  indirect  channels  into 
the  abodes  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  What  a  substantial 
gain  to  public  health  wotdd  it  not  be  if  the,  say^  5,000  families 
would  now  occupy  the  worst  houses  in  this  city  with  healthful 
dwellings. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  effecting  some 
substantial  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  lowest  class  of 
dwellings.  This  amelioration  is  not  likely  to  be  effected  by 
any  kind  of  building  societies;  it  must  be  done  either  by 
benevolent  associations,  with  no  stinted  means,  or  by  the  muni- 
cipality. It  is  within  the  power  of  the  Corporation,  acting 
with  the  consent  of  the  ratepayers,  to  erect  not  only  dwellings 
for  the  labouring  classes,  but  also  furnished  lodging-houses  for 
their  use.  There  are  five  Acts  relative  to  the  erection  of 
dwellings  for  the  labouring  classes,  namely : — 

The  Labouring  Classes'  Lodging  Houses  and  Dwellings 
Act  (Ireland)  1866,  29  and  30  A^c,  cap.  44;  the  Labouring 
Classes'  Dwelling-IIouses  Act,  1867,  30  Vic,  cap.  28;  the 
Artisans  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Act,  1868,  31  and  32  Vic., 
cap.  130 ;  and  the  Artisans  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Acts  of 
1875  and  1879. 

Under  the  first-named  of  these  Acts,  the  corporation  (and 
other  municipal  governing  bodies)  are  empowered  to  purchase 
or  rent  land  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  upon  it  dwellings  for 
the  labouring  classes.  They  can  also  provide  lodging-houses, 
and  supply  them  with  furniture,  gas,  water,  and  other  neces- 
saries. 

When  a  corporation  or  other  municipal  governing  body 
propose  to  consider  the  advisability  of  adopting  this  Act,  notice 
to  that  effect  must  be  published  not  later  than  twenty-eight 
days,  nor  earlier  than  fortv-two  days,  before  the  day  upon 
which  the  question  is  to  be  discussed.  If  upon  that  occasion  a 
memorial  from  ratepayers  representing  one-tenth  of  the  rate- 
able value  of  the  property  liable  to  assessment  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Act  be  presented,  requesting  the  consideration  or  the 
question  to  be  postponed  for  a  year,  the  prayer  must  be  granted. 
ALfler  the  expiration  of  one  year,  liie  municipal  authority  may 
again  consider  the  advisability  of  putting  the  Act  into  force, 
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and  may  do  so  provided  that  a  majority  of  the  members  present 
agree  to  the  proposal. 

The  expense  of  executing  the  Act  may  be  defrayed  out  of 
the  funds  available  for  paving,  lighting,  and  cleansing  or  other- 
wise improving  the  borough,  and  if  the  funds  be  insufficient 
for  the  purpose  they  may  be  increased  by  means  of  a 
special  rate,  but  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Local  Grovem* 
ment  Board.  Loans  may  also  be  raised  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Act. 

The  closing  of  tenements  unfit  for  habitation  is  now  a  daily 
occurrence,  and  the  evicted  persons  are  complaining  and  with 
justice  that  they  cannot  find  proper  habitations  imless  at  much 
higher  rates  than  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

The  provisions  of  the  Artisans  and  Labourers'  Dwellings 
Act,  July  1868,  relate  chiefly  to  the  improvement  of  tene- 
mental and  lodging-houses.  If  they  are  not  in  a  fit  condition 
for  human  habitation,  their  owners  are  liable  to  be  compelled 
to  improve  or  rebuild  them,  and  if  they  refuse  to  do  so,  the 
municipal  authorities  are  empowered  to  do  the  work,  of  cooise 
in  all  cases  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act ;  the  owners  ot 
premises  which  the  local  authorities  desire  to  have  improved  or 
rebuilt  can  appeal  to  the  courts  of  law. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  houses,  situated  in  a  great 
many  parts  of  the  city,  which  have  been  closed  by  magistrates' 
orders  on  the  certificates  of  the  medical  officers  setting  forth 
their  unfitness  for  human  habitation.  I  have  no  doubt  that  all 
such  of  these  houses  as  require  rebuilding  could  be  taken  down 
by  the  sanitary  authorities  should  the  owner  refuse  to  do  so. 
Many  of  these  houses  have  been  closed  for  periods  of  one  or 
more  years,  and  not  a  little  are  better  than  ruins ;  they  are  not 
only  an  eye-sore,  but  they  are  liable  to  be  receptacles  for 
filiL  If  the  owners  of  these  houses  fail  to  rebuild  them  with- 
in a  reasonable  period,  they  should  be  compelled  to  do  so,  or 
to  allow  the  local  authority  to  take,  and  if  considered  desirable, 
rebuild  them. 

Since  September  1,  1879,  up  to  August  31,  1881,  799 
houses,  240  cellar  dwellings,  and  150  rooms  unfit  for  human 
habitation  were  detenanted  and  closed,  nearly  altogether  on 
my  evidence  as  to  their  unfitness. 

I  shall  now  enter  into  a  brief  description  (^  the  kind  of 
dwellings  which  in  my  opinion  should  be  erected.  Each  should 
consist  of  a  two-storeyed  house  containing  four  rooms,  the 
dimensions  of  two  of  these  should  be  12  feet  in  length, 
12  feet  in  breadth  and  12  feet  in  height,  a  capacity  of 
1,728  cubic   feet,  and   two   rooms    10  teet  by  10  feet  by 
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10  feet,  1,200  cubic  feet.  The  house  need  only  be  of  the 
plainest  kind,  but  the  stairs,  doors,  and  window  frames  should 
be  strong,  so  as  to  resist  rough  usage ;  the  cost  of  such  a  house 
would  not  be  more  than  125Z.  and  of  the  site  say  25/.  If  each 
house  cost  150/*,  then  666  could  be  erected  for  the  sum  of 
100,000Z.  The  average  number  of  individuals  per  family  is 
about  4*5,  therefore,  the  666  tenements  would  provide  for  (at 
the  rate  of  two  families  per  house)  6,000  persons.  For  each 
tenement  of  two  rooms  the  rent  should  be  2s,.  per  week.  This 
is  somewhat  more  than  many  labourers  pay,  but  I  am  sure 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  tenants  for  two  good 
rooms  at  so  low  a  rent.  The  existence  of  such  1,332  tenements 
would  stimulate  the  owners  or  renters  of  the  ordinary  low-class 
tenemental  dwellings  to  a  healthy  competition,  which  would  be 
the  means  of  causing  a  general  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  homes  of  the  people. 

It  is  a  serious  question  for  the  ratepayers :  would  the 
ereclion  of  666  tenement  houses  such  as  I  have  described 
entail  a  permanent  burthen  on  the  city  P  I  do  not  think  it 
would.  Let  at  10/.  Ss.  per  annum  per  house  the  revenue 
would  be  6,364/.,  4,000/.  a  year  interest  (which  would 
gradually  extinguish  the  debt)  on  the  loan  required  to  build 
the  houses  would  be  paid  out  of  the  rent ;  supposing  that  even 
a  considerable  number  of  tenants  were  defaulters,  1,000/.  per 
annum  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  the  houses  in 
repair. 

The  sanitary  authorities  have  great  powers  conferred  upon 
them  by  recent  sanitary  statutes,  and  so  far  as  the  closing  of 
houses  unfit  for  human  habitation  is  concerned,  there  is  not 
much  difficulty  in  effecting  that  object  in  Dublin ;  thanks,  too, 
to  the  views  which  our  poBce  magistrates  take.  I  must  confess 
however,  that  I  often  feel  compunction  in  applying  for  the 
closing  of  houses,  unless  they  are  in  an  exceptionally  bad  state, 
belonging  to  poor  persons,  and  who  are  unable  to  put  their 
houses  into  proper  repair.  There  are  many  leaseholders  who 
make  a  little  profit  out  of  subletting  the  houses*  When  houses 
of  this  class  are  compulsorily  closed,  it  seems  a  hardship  that 
the  lessee  should  be  compelled  to  pay  his  landlord  rent 
for  houses  which  had  become  unproductive.  Legislation  is 
required  to  remedy  this  grievance,  and  also  to  distribute  the 
cost  of  putting  houses  into  a  proper  state  of  repair,  and  of  pro- 
viding tiiem  with  improved  sanitary  accommodation,  on  aU  the 
persons  having  a  beneficiary  interest  in  the  premises. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  humbler  classes  do  not  form  them- 
selves into  building  clubs  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  or 
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building  dwellings  for  their  own  use.  There  are  only  two  or 
three  such  associations  in  Dublin,  but  their  capital  is  very 
small.  The  excellent  building  society  which  was  established  thirty 
years  ago  at  Carlisle,  is  one  which  I  would  gladly  see  copied  in 
this  city.  The  members  of  this  society  can  borrow  100/.  for 
the  purchase  of  a  dwelling,  and  repay  the  money  in  weekly 
instalments  of  3«.  Qd,  during  a  period  of  16f  years.  The 
income  of  tlie  society  in  1879  was  145,767/.,  and  the  expenses 
of  management  only  amounted  to  468/.  \\s.  4rf.,  the  iee& 
paid  to  the  committee  being  the  modest  sum  of  15/.  The 
capital  of  the  society  amounts  to  427,198/.,  and  its  members 
receive  good  dividends. 


Artisans^  and  Labourers*  DwelUngSy  with  an  Appendix  on  the 
Operations  in  London  and  other  large  Cities  and  Towns  of 
the  United  Kingdom^  under  the  Artisans^  and  Labourers^ 
Dwellings  Improvement  Acty  1875,  and  Local  Acts  with 
Similar  Objects.  By  Edward  Spencer,  M. A.,  T. CD., 
Secretary  to  the  Dublin  Artisans'  Dwellings  Company, 
Limited,  and  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Dublin  Sanitary 
Association. 

THE  object  of  this  paper  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Dublin  Artisans' Dwellings  Company,  Limited, 
since  its  formation,  and  to  consider  some  of  the  difBculties 
which  surround  the  provision  of  accommodation  for  the  working 
classes  in  Dublin,  and  the  best  means  of  surmounting  those 
difficulties. 

The  Dublin  Artisans'  Dwellings  Company,  Limited,  was 
set  on  foot  in  the  year  1876  by  two  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Dublin  Sanitary  Association — ^Dr.  Grrimshaw, 
Kegistrar-General  for  Ireland ;  and  Mr.  B.  O'B.  Furlong, 
Solicitor  for  Inland  Kevenue  in  Ireland ;  the  committee  of 
the  Association  having  previously  applied  for  and  obtained 
the  extension  of  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Improvement  Act^ 
1875,  to  towns  in  Ireland  having  a  population  of  or  over  25,000 
persons. 

The  movement  thus  initiated  was  cordially  taken  upj  and 
the  Company  established,  with  a  capital  of  50,000/.^  and  powf  r 
to  increase  same. 

The  directorate  consists  of  Lord  Ardilaun,  chairman ;  Mr. 
Kichard  Martin,  D.L.,  J.P.,  deputy-chairman;  Mr.  Robert 
Warren,  D.L.,  J.P. ;  Mr.  Richard  Owen  Armstrong,  J.P. ;  Mr. 
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Edward  Hudson  Kinahan,  J.P. ;  Mr.  William  Findlater,  M.P. ; 
and  the  Honourable  Charles  James  Trench^  J.P. 

Since  its  formation  the  Company  has  acquired  five  sites — 
one  in  the  north-east  district  (Upper  Buckingham  Street),  two 
in  the  north-west  district  (Dominick  Street  and  Kirwan  Street ), 
and  two  in  the  south-west  district  (Echlin  Street  and  The 
Coombe). 

These  sites  are  now  entirely  covered,  with  the  exception 
of  The  Coombe,  where  the  buildings  are  in  course  of  erec- 
tion, and  will  provide  accommodation  for  531  families.  The 
number  of  families  accommodated,  the  number  of  the  rooms, 
their  cost  and  the  cost  of  the  buildings  are  as  follows  y — 


BttfldlDgS 

No.  of 
FAmilin 

No.  of 
Booms 

Oottper 
Boom 

Totel 
Oott 

Backingfaam  Street 
Dominick  Street  .        .        .•       . 
Kinran  Street      .... 
Echlin  Street       .... 
Coombe  (estimated) 

88 
79 

128 
36 

200 

224 
260 
401 
02 
662 

£ 
62 
41 
83 

47 
41 

£ 

11,761 
10,671 
18.200 
4,368 
27,000 

681 

1,639 

42» 

66,986t 

*  ATongooost  pir  room. 

t  The  duEereaoe  between  the  Gompaay'i  capital  and  thli  amonnt  It  is  proposed  to  bonow  from 
the  Pabllo  Works  Commtinilonera,  who  ba^e  aJieadj  adTanoed  a  portion  of  the  amoant 
nqnlrad* 

The  rents  charged  for  this  accommodation  are  as  follows : — 


One 
Boom 

Two 
Booms 

Three 
Booms 

Voor 
Booms 

Stz 

Buckingham  finildings 
Dominick  Street 
Kirwan  Street    . 
Echlin  Street     . 
Coombe 

(not  completed) 

None 
If 

2/6  to  8/ 

... 

8/6  to  6/0 
None 
8/6 

2/    to  8/ 

•  • . 

8/3  to  6/0 

4/9  to  6/6 
4/    to  6/ 
4/    to  6/ 

.■• 

6/ 
6/6  to  6/ 

7/6  to  8/ 

None 

... 

None 

11/ 

None 

... 

The  company's  buildings  (erected  or  in  course  of  erection) 
consist  of  1  shop,  1  eight-roomed  house,  4  six-roomed  houses, 
168  four-roomed  cottages,  68  three-roomed  cottages,  110  two- 
roomed  cottages;  and  110  three-roomed  tenements,  65  two- 
roomed  tenements,  and  4  one-roomed  tenements.  Each  of 
these  has  a  separate  water  supply,  scullery,  and  w.c« 

The  tenants  enjoy  good  health,  the  rates  of  mortality  for 
the  years  1879  and  1880  being  respectively  28  and  26  per 
1,000,  as  compared  with  37  per  1,000,  the  death-rate  in  Dublin 
city  for  the  same  years.     There  is  a  very  satisfactory  diminu- 
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tion  in  the  death-rate  on  the  Company's  estates  for  the  half- 
year  ending  June  30  last — the  entire  number  of  deaths  bein^ 
only  11,  representing  a  death-rate  of  15*2  per  1,000,  compared 
with  33  per  1,000  for  Dublin  city. 

A  very  interesting  feature  in  the  dwellings  is  the  annual 
competition  by  the  tenants  for  the  prizes  for  neatness  and 
cleanliness  of  their  rooms,  and  for  window-gardening.  These 
prizes  are  awarded  by  Lord  and  Lady  Brabazon,  who  manifest 
a  lively  interest  in  the  operations  of  the  Company ;  they  amount 
for  this  year  to  40i.,  and  are  divided  into  prizes  for  the  tenants 
of  each  distinct  estate,  and  two  general  prizes  over  the  whole 
property. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  number  of 
tenants  competing  for  the  prizes  this  year  is  largely  increased, 
and  the  results  of  the  competition  are  very  gratifying. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  submit  to  the  Congress  some  facts  as 
to  the  improved  accommodation  supplied  by  the  Company,  and 
the  cost  of  such  accommodation,  I  have  investigated  the  previous 
domestic  history  of  182  of  our  tenants. 

These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — those  who  have 
sought  increased  accommodation,  and  those  who  have  wished 
for  less  than  they  had. 

The  first  class  comprises  the  great  majority,  and  numbers  147 
families.  Of  these  I  find  tliat  no  less  than  75  lived  previously 
in  single  rooms,  that  67  had  two  rooms  each,  and  that  only  5 
had  three  rooms. 

The  75  families  who  lived  in  single  rooms  comprised  290 
persons,  and  the  67  families  who  had  two  rooms  contained  350 
members. 

These  are  now  distributed  among  the  company's  buildings 
as  follows :  Of  the  75  families  who  lived  in  single  rooms,  18 
have  two  rooms  each,  46  have  three  rooms,  and  11  have  four 
rooms  each ;  and  of  the  67  families  who  had  two  rooms  each, 
52  have  now  three  rooms,  and  15  have  four  rooms  each. 

I  think  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  present  accommodation 
is  superior  to  what  they  had  previously,  and  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  show  what  they  paid  for  each. 

The  147  families  who  have  sought  for  increased  accommoda- 
tion paid  for  their  former  rooms  261.  lis.  lid.  per  week,  which 
was  3^.  7d.  each ;  they  pay  now  S2l.  Is.  4rf.  per  week,  or  4^.  A<L 
each,  being  an  average  increase  of  9d.  a  week  for  each  family. 

There  were  on  the  other  hand  35  families,  as  previously 
stated,  who  were  satisfied  with  a  smaller  house  than  they  had, 
and  came  to  the  Company  for  it.  Of  these  8  had  six-roomed 
houses,  5  had  five-roomed,*  18  had  four-roomed,  and  4  had 
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three-rocxmed  cottages.  We  distributed  them  as  follows  :  To  8 
families  we  gave  four  rooms  each ;  to  18,  three  rooms ;  to  8^  two 
rooms ;  and  to  I  family  we  gave  one  room.  Their  rental  before 
they  came  to  us  was  132.  2«.  6d.  per  week,  or  78.  6(2.  each;  with 
us  it  was  9{.  4«.,  or  68,  Zd.  each ;  being  an  average  decrease  of 
2$.  Sd*  per  week  in  each  family's  rent. 

The  rents  in  the  Company's  property  are  paid  punctually^ 
and  the  arrears  are  very  trivial :  the  Company  have  not  lost 
more  than  502.  by  bad  debts  since  they  started^  and  in  that 
time  they  have  received  7,5722.  rents. 

The  Directors  look  forward  to  extending  their  operations 
in  the  direction  of  cottage  accommodation,  which  they  hope 
to  supply  at  2s.  6dl  per  week,  rent :  this  they  think  will  be 
available  to  the  labouring  class,  especially  when  it  is  remem* 
bered  that  the  wages  of  the  head  of  the  family  do  not  in  many 
instances  represent  the  income  of  the  family. 

This  question  of  rent  opens  up  the  entire  subject  of  the 
future  home  of  the  working  classes,  which  may  be  viewed  from 
three  points:  (1)  Kent;  (2)  the  distribution  of  the  displaced 
families ;  (3)  character  of  the  improved  dwellings. 

1.  Meni, — There  is  a  tendency  to  believe  that  if  you  erect  a 
large  number  of  improved  dwellings  for  these  classes  at  a  rent 
sufficiently  low  to  meet  their  income  you  at  once  solve  the 
difficulty  and  destroy  the  tenement  house  evil. 

I  bdieve,  however,  that  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  found 
that  these  improved  dwellings  would  be  occupied,  not  by  the 
class  for  whom  they  were  intended,  but  by  a  class  who  could 
affi>rd  to  pay  a  much  higher  rent.  This  would  happen  for 
two  reasons :  first,  the  poorer  classes  would  not  care  to  occupy 
the  dwellings ;  secondly,  the  proprietors  of  the  dwellings 
would  not  care  to  have  them  as  tenants. 

Firsty  The  poorer  classes  would  not  care  to  occupy  the 
dwellings.  It  may  appear  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  a  num* 
ber  of  people,  housed  in  wretched  abodes  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  should  refuse  to  live  in  healthy,  comfortable 
dwellings  which  are  provided  for  them  at  the  same  rent. 

A  Special  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Artisans' 
and  Labourers'  Dwellings  has  been  lately  taking  evidence  in 
London,  and  has  elicited  the  fact  that  the  displaced  inhabitants 
do  not  take  advantage  of  the  improved  dwellings,  even  when 
they  are  rented  as  low  as  their  old  abodes.  One  witness  (Mr. 
Nicholls,  architect)  says :  *  In  practice  not  one-tenth  of  the 
population  of  a  condemned  area  would  go  into  the  new 
buildings  on  the  adjoining  or  substituted  area.^  Another 
(Dr.  Ghriffith)  says :  *  The  lower  class  never  get  into  the  model 
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dwellings ;  the  regulations  are  too  restrictive^  and  thej  do  not 
like  the  discipline.'  And  a  third  (Dr.  Liddle)  adds:  'The 
rents  of  the  I^eabodj  Baildings  are  a  little  lower  than  the 
rents  of  the  old  rooms,  but  they  are  inhabited  by  a  superior 
class.'  But  the  strongest  and  most  practical  testimony  cornea 
from  the  Peabody  Trustees.  The  Whitechapel  area,  con- 
taining the  abodes  of  167  families,  was  cleared  under  the 
Artisans'  Dwellings  Act,  and  a  list  of  the  displaced  families 
given  to  the  Peabody  Trustees,  who  acquired  the  site  and 
erected  thereon  improved  dwellings.  On  the  completion  of 
the  dwellings  the  displaced  families  were  informed  that  they 
could  have  accommodation  in  the  new  buildings  for  the  8ame> 
and  in  some  cases  for  even  lower  rent  than  they  had  been 
paying,  but  only  ten  or  twelve  families  out  of  the  167  accepted 
the  offer !  '  They  would  not  come  (said  the  Trustees)  princi- 
pally because  they  did  not  like  the  rules.' 

Secondly^  The  proprietors  of  the  dwellings  would  not  care 
to  have  them  as  tenants.  The  Peabody  Trustees,  it  is  true, 
offered  these  displaced  tenants  house  accommodation  as  cheap 
as  what  they  previously  paid  for  it.  But  the  Trustees  are  not 
a  commercial  body ;  they  have  no  dividend  to  pay ;  they  are 
simply  administering  a  charitable  fund  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  their  object  being  to  provide  accommodation  for  the 
labouring  and  poorer  classes.  They  let  their  rooms  at  from 
30  to  40  per  cent  below  the  rents  of  the  commercial  com- 
panies, and  they  never  distrain  for  rent.  They  make,  however, 
strict  enquiries  as  to  the  character  of  the  applicant  for  their 
rooms,  and  reject  imdesirable  tenants.  One  of  their  witnesses 
stated  before  the  Select  Committee  referred  to,  '  Others  are 
refused  because  they  are  so  low  they  could  not  live  in  the  same 
houses  with  the  other  people.' 

They  do  not  want  the  average  weekly  wages  of  their 
tenants  to  be  over  \l.  per  week,  but  it  is  as  high  as  IZ.  3^.  lOiL, 
and,  considering  that  it  is  the  applicant's  direct  interest  to 
represent  his  wages  as  small  as  possible,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  this  average  is  lower  than  stated.  This  opinion  is 
strengthened  by  the  significant  fact  that  of  the  378  occupations 
of  the  tenants  of  the  Improved  Industrial  Tenements  Com- 
pany, Limited,  only  five  are  unrepresented  among  the  ooca- 
pations  of  the  tenants  of  the  Peabody  Trustees. 

The  fact  is  that  a  good  character  and  ability  to  pay  the  rent 
are  generally  regarded  as  necessary  to  make  a  tenant  desirable, 
and  the  difficulty  the  Peabody  Trustees  experience  is  to  get  the 
former  without  the  latter.     Commercial   companies,  on  the 
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other  hand,  seek  both,  and  find  perhaps  that  the  two  qaalities 
go  generally  hand  in  hand. 

2.  Distribution  of  the  Displaced  Families^ — The  displaced 
families  may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 

€u  The  Respectable  Families. — On  the  provision  of  improved 
dwellings  those  who  live  in  the  better  class  tenement  houses 
will  leave  them  and  go  to  the  new  dwellings  provided  for 
them,  while  the  more  respectable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  condemned  houses  will  go  to  the  vacated  tenements,  the 
rents  of  which  must  fall. 

There  is,  I  think,  no  doubt  that  not  only  must  the 
dwellings  be  improved  for  the  people,  but  the  people  for  the 
dwellings,  and  that  both  movements  must  be  gradual.  By 
the  conditions  of  their  domestic  life,  habits  of  filth,  of  careless- 
ness, and  of  destruction  have  been  ingrained  in  them,  which 
render  them  utterly  unfit  for  a  sudden  removal  to  dwellings 
with  domestic  comforts  which  they  cannot  appreciate,  and 
sanitary  appliances  which  they  do  not  understand. 

b.  The  Lodger. — This  class  forms  a  considerable  portion  of 
those  displaced,  and  consists  chiefly  of  persons  in  search  of 
employment  or  without  family  ties.  I  need  hardly  say  in 
presence  of  this  section  that  this  class  is  one  which  gives  great 
trouble  to  the  sanitarian,  and  that  overcrowding  and  immorality 
are  frequently  caused  by  the  system  of  families  taking  lodgers 
into  their  homes. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Bussell,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Glasgow, 
thus  describes  the  system :  '*  There  can  be  nothing  more 
abominable  and  vicious  than  this  habit  of  taking  strangers— 
generally  young  unmarried  men — ^into  a  house  which  is  already 
too  straitened  to  accommodate  its  legitimate  occupants.  Ad- 
monitions will  not  remedy  such  cases,  and  only  fines,  which 
will  make  the  violation  of  the  law  a  losing  game,  will  put  it 
down.' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  practice  prevails  very  largely  in 
Dublin,  and  is  one  which  calls  for  immediate  attention.  No 
place  is  so  suitable  for  the  accommodation  of  this  class  as  the 
model  lodging-house ;  here  he  can  get  his  meals  cooked  and  his 
comforts  attended  to  at  much  less  cost  than  he  will  among  a 
family,  and  with  much  greater  benefit  in  health  and  morals  to 
bothparties. 

The  corporation  of  Glasgow  have  provided  seven  model 
lodging-houses  at  a  cost  of  90,000/.,  containing  accommodation 
for  1,922  persons ;  here  a  bed  can  be  had  for  from  3d.  to  6d. 
per  night,  or  for  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  3d.  per  week.  An  idea  may 
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be  formed  of  the  appreciation  in  which  these  lodging-hooses  are 
held  by  the  fact  that  during  the  year  ending  May  31,  1881, 
535659  weekly  and  269,646  nightly  lodgers  were  accommo- 
dated. The  undertaking  paid  for  1879-80  21.  4^.  %d,  per  cent., 
and  for  1880-81  3Z.  \&s. 

€.  The  Lowest  Class. — Many  of  these  do  not  want  and  shoiild 
not  have  a  home.  They  are  not  fit  for  improved  dwellings ; 
we  have  seen  they  will  not  take  them  even  at  the  rent  of  dieir 
old  home ;  for  many  the  model  lodging-house  would  be  the  best 
abode,  but  the  restrictions  are  too  distasteful.  The  question 
remains — Where  do  they  go  ?  A  writer  in  the  iS^oJirfard  lately 
considers  the  entire  subject  thus :  ^  It  is  some  satisfaction  to 
know  that  in  no  case  can  they  fare  worse  than  heretofore;  it 
is  satisfactory  to  believe  that  a  large  percentage  of  its  members 
are  reclaimed,  improve  their  condition  in  life,  become  orderly 
members  of  the  community,  and  indeed  fdlly  qualify  themselves 
for  a  tenancy  in  a  Peabody  flat.  As  for  the  others,  they  die 
out.  We  are  dealing  with  the  broad  rule  of  the  survival  of  die 
fittest,  a  rule  against  which  it  is  as  idle  to  fight  as  against  the 
law  of  gravitation.  As  civilisation  progresses  it  becomes  more 
and  more  difiScult  for  a  vagrant  population — no  matter  whether 
it  be  urban  or  rural — of  apy  kind  or  description,  to  hold  its  own* 
We  lose  a  certain  picturesque  element  in  human  life,  but  we 
may  doubt  whether  there  is  much  to  regret  in  the  loss  when 
we  consider  the  vice,  and  sin,  and  misery,  and  cruelty,  and 
brutality  that  are  of  necessity  involved  in  this  irregular  fringe 
to  this  regular,  orderly  community.' 

3.  Character  of  the  Improved  Dwellings. — We  will  next 
consider  the  structural  character  of  the  buildings  most  suitable 
for  the  future  home  of  the  working  classes,  and  the  observations 
I  am  about  to  offer  are  the  result  of  personal  knowledge  of  the 
homes  of  those  classes. 

The  poorer  classes  in  Dublin  are  specially  gregarious — they 
eat,  drink,  sleep  together,  without  any  regard  to  health  or 
comfort,  and  very  little  to  decency.  Under  the  circumstances 
they  could  hardly  do  otherwise.  The  same  roof  covers  from  fortf 
to  seventy  of  them;  they  live — difierent  families — ^in  close 
relationship  to  each  other ;  the'  roof  covers  a  genus — a  family— 
and  their  distribution  through  different  rooms  affects  them  very 
slightly.  And  the  common  ownership  is  not  confined  to  the 
roof:  they  all  have  the  same  stairs,  water  source,  sanitary 
accommodation ;  they  borrow  everything  of  each  other — ^pots  to 
cook  with,  clothes  to  pawn ;  they  lend  out  lodgers,  and  they  take 
in  evicted  neighbours. 

There  are  many  who  maintain  their  habits  of  cleanliness 
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amid  the  filthy  surroundiDgs ;  but  there  are  many  more  who 
have  honestly  tried  to  do  so,  but  have  been  worn  out  in  an 
imeqnal  warfare,  for  everything  in  the  house,  from  the  hall 
door  itself,  wages  war  on  a  cleanly  person.  The  house,  too^ 
Buffers  woefully  from  the  family  it  contains ;  whatever  care  is 
bestowed  on  the  rooms  and  their  fittings,  none  is  taken  of  the 
structure  of  the  house.  Every  part  of  it  gives  ample  evidence 
of  the  destructiveness  which  vindicates  itself  on  common  pro* 
perty^  and  in  committing  injuries  which  can  never  be  traced  to 
the  culprit.  Bad  as  this  state  of  things  is  in  Dublin,  it  is  as 
bad  and  even  worse  in  some  parts  of  London.  Dr.  Bygate^ 
medical  officer  of  St.  GeorgeVin-the-East,  London,  when 
describing  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Artisans'  and  Labourers^ 
Dwellings  the  insanitary  condition  of  portions  of  his  district^ 
states  his  opinion  that  such  condition  is  three-fourths  attri- 
butable to  the  tenant,  and  one-fourth  to  the  landlord ;  and  in  the 
St.  George-the-Martyr  district,  a  street  containing  41  houses 
inhabited  by  costermongers,  40  privies  are  utilised  as  stables 
for  the  donkeys  and  one  is  reserved  for  the  human  beings. 

The  conditions  I  have  mentioned  as  existing  in  many  of 
the  tenements  in  Dublin  are  unfavourable  enough  in  time  of 
healthy  but  when  disease  attacks  the  inmates  of  the  house  they 
are  incomparably  worse.  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak  on  this 
point,  but  there  are  many  in  this  room  who  could  point  out 
the  startling  effects  of  the  outbreak  of  an  infectious  disease  in 
a  tenement  house. 

The  cottage  home  seems  to  me  to  provide  the  best  means 
for  encouraging  morality  in  the  domestic  life  of  the  working 
class ;  a  separate  roof  means  a  divorce  from  that  commonalty 
of  life  which  reigns  in  the  tenement  house — it  confers  a  pro- 
prietorship on  the  man  beneath  it  which  he  never  felt  in  his 
fractional  domestic  career,  and  it  materially  increases  his  self- 
respect. 

As  regards  his  own  family,  the  change  is  still  more  striking. 
They  live  no  longer  in  one  large  room,  where  decency,  if  it 
exists,  is  represented  by  a  sheet  hung  across  the  comer  of  a 
room ;  now,  each  additional  room  in  itself,  as  it  were,  enforces 
decency — the  very  stairs  cut  off  the  rooms  for  sleeping  and 
dressing  in  from  those  for  eating  and  living  in. 

And  while  the  benefits  show  themselves  in  the  family,  they 
extend  also  to  the  house  itself.  It  is  no  longer  common  property ; 
*  himself  takes  jealous  care  of  it,  whitewashes  it  often,  papers 
a  room  or  two,  and  all  this  simply  because  it  is  ^  a  place  of  his 
own.* 

But  it  is  in  sickness  that  the  contrast  between  the  cottage 
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and  the  tenement  is  so  striking,  and  the  comparison  so  favour- 
able to  the  cottage. 

If^  then^  it  be  granted  that  the  tenement  house  is  in  its 
structure  unfit  for  the  accommodation  of  a  large  number  of 
families,  and  that  the  very  large  majority  of  tenement  houses 
could  never  be  made  structurally  fit  for  such  accommodation ; 
if  it  be  further  insisted,  as  it  so  often  has  been,  that  the 
tenement  house  is  responsible  for  so  much  disease  and  death  in 
Dublin,  does  not  the  true  aim  of  a  scheme  for  improving  the 
dwellings  of  the  working  classes  here  seem  to  be  the  aniuhila- 
tion  of  those  abodes  which  are  unfit  for  human  habitation  ? 

The  concluding  portion  of  this  Paper  will  endeavour  to 
show  in  what  way  ground  for  workmen's  dweUings  may  be 
provided  by  the  Local  Authority. 

1.  Under  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act,  on  the  area  cleared. 

2.  Under  the  same  Act,  on  the  least  valuable  portions  of 
such  area. 

3.  Under  the  same  Act,  on  estates  already  in  possession  of 
the  Corporation,  or  acquired  by  them. 

4.  Under  Local  Acts. 

1.  Under  the  Artisans^  Dwellings  Act,  on  the  area  cleared. 
— This  is  the  most  expensive  of  all  the  modes  of  procedure, 
and  has  only  been  carried  out,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  in  London  and  Norwich  of  all  the  cities  and  towns 
in  England  where  the  Act  has  been  adopted,  the  other  towns 
having  obtained  from  the  Local  Government  Board  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  rule  requiring  all  the  inhabitants  displaced  to  be 
re-housed  on  the  same  area.  In  London  the  land  was  cleared 
at  A  cost  of  2/.  per  foot,  and  the  highest,  price  that  could  be 
got  for  it  was  6^.  Sd,  per  foot ;  and  in  Norwich  only  half  the 
site  cleared  could  be  disposed  of,  and  that  at  a  price  estimated 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  roads  and  sewers  only. 

It  has  apparently  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Artisans'  Dwellings  thieit,  under  a  strict 
interpretation  of  this  replacement  clause,  the  Act  would 
practically  become  a  dead  letter,  and  in  their  interim  report  to 
the  House  of  Commons  they  recommend  ^  that,  with  a  view  of 
lessening  the  expense  of  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the  Act 
of  1875,  the  confirming  authority  may  well  assent  to  the  base- 
ment and  ground-floor  of  any  building  being  let  as  shops  or 
workshops;  and  that  in  considering  the  amoimt  of  accommoda- 
tion to  be  provided  for  the  working  classes  displaced  by  any 
scheme,  the  confirming  authority  will  be  justified  in  giving  a 
liberal  interpretation  to  the  relaxing  power  in  the  4th  section 
of  the  amending  Act  of  1879.' 
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The  replacement  clause  in  the  Act  of  1875  has  also  had 
the  efTect  of  preventing  several  corporations  in  England,  who 
had  taken  the  preliminary  steps  under  the  Act,  from  carrying 
out  a  scheme ;  and  in  one  instance  the  improvement— con- 
templated under  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act,  and  for  which 
even  a  Provisional  Order  Confirmation  Act  had  been  obtained 
— ^was  carried  out  under  a  local  Act. 

The  expense  of  an  improvement  scheme,  if  this  clause  be 
strictly  adhered  to,  is  very  large,  and  for  two  reasons : — 

(a)  The  ground,  although  divided  by  improved  thorough- 
fares, so  far  from  having  its  value  enhanced,  is  considerably 
reduced  in  value  for  building  purposes. 

{b^S  The  increase  in  the  rateable  value  of  the  new  buildings 
— which  is  always  a  very  important  item  in  estimating  the  cost 
of  an  improvement  scheme — will  not  exceed  that  of  the  old 
houses  to  such  an  extent  as  if  the  ground  were  available  for 
commercial  purposes. 

2.  Under  the  same  Actj  on  the  least  valuable  portions  of  the 
site  cleared, — Of  course  under  this  mode  of  procedure  a  large 
number  of  the  inhabitants  displaced  must  be  housed  elsewhere, 
and  evidence  must  be  submitted  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  of  the  existence  of  the  required  accommodation.  The 
only  portions  of  the  site  cleared  which  are  utilised  for  artisans' 
dwellings  are  those  which  it  is  impossible  to  let  as  sites  for 
commercial  purposes. 

3.  Under  the  same  Act^  on  estates  already  in  possession  of 
the  Corporation,  or  acquired  by  them  for  the  purpose. — This 
plan  is  the  most  successful  and  most  generally  adopted.  Under 
it  the  entire  area  is  laid  out  in  building  sites  for  commercial 
purposes,  and  it  is  the  only  plan  by  which  it  has  been  possible 
to  make  an  improvement  scheme  financially  successful. 

4.  Under  Local  Acts. — Various  corporations  have  taken 
powers,  in  cases  of  unhealthy  courts  and  alleys  or  other 
premises,  to  compel  the  owner  to  improve  or  demolish  them,  or 
to  value  the  premises,  and  tender  him  the  amount  for  purchase 
of  the  premises,  and  in  case  he  either  refuse  to  do  the  work  or 
decline  the  tendered  amount,  to  carry  it  out  themselves  at  his 
cost,  and  to  allow  him  the  value  as  previously  assessed,  and 
even  in  some  cases  to  allow  the  value  of  the  premises  as  old 
materials  only,  and  the  value  of  the  site. 

I  have  only  in  conclusion  to  respectfully  offer  the  following 
suggestions  with  regard  to  improved  accommodation  for  the 
w(^inff  classes  in  Dublin^  each  and  all  of  which  can  be  carried 
out  witibout  any  further  legislation : — 

1.  That  application  be  made  to  the  Local  Government 
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Board  to  amend  the  improyement  scheme  for  the  Plunkett 
Street  area,  so  far  as  to  permit  accommodation  for  a  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  to  be  provided  elsewhere,  and  for  permission  to 
utilise  the  front  portions  of  the  area  as  building  sites  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  density  of 
this  area  is  450  per  acre,  and  that  the  original  scheme  provided 
for  the  replacement  of  the  same  number  in  tenement  houses. 

2.  That  two  model  lodging-houses  be  erected — one  on  the 
north  side,  and  the  other  on  ^e  south  side  of  the  city.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  Oxmantown  estate  would  afford  a  very 
desirable  site  for  the  former,  and  that  a  site  at  Wood  Street 
might  easily  be  obtained  for  the  latter. 

3.  That  ruinous  tenemental  property  be  gradually  acquired 
by  the  Corporation  by  private  ageement,  in  locsJities  con- 
tiguous to  each  other.  In  Liverpool  the  Corporation  have 
adopted  this  plan^  and  have  found  it  very  successful,  having 
obtained  an  immense  quantity  of  bad  property  at  an  average 
price  of  nine  years'  purchase.  This  they  demolish,  sell  the  old 
materials,  and  by  this  plan  they  are  by  degrees  buying  up  the 
worst  parts  of  Liverpool,  with  a  view  to  extensive  improve- 
ments.    They  never  buy  from  speculators. 

4.  That  the  bye-laws  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  Ireland, 
relating  to  the  repair  and  demolition  of  insanitary  dwellings  be 
actively  exercised. 

I  have  added  an  Appendix  giving  the  results  of  observations 
on  the  work  effected  under  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act^  and 
other  local  Acts,  in  various  towns  in  England  and  Scotland, 
which  I  trust  may  be  of  some  use. 


APPENDIX. 

I  have  recently  visited  the  undermentioned  cities  and  towns  in 
England  and  Scotland  where  action  of  some  kind  has  been  taken  under 
the  Artisans*  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Improvement  Act,  1875,  viz. : 
Birmingham,  Brighton,  Derby,  Dover,  Hastings,  Liveipool,  London, 
Newca8tle*on-Tyne,  Norwich,  Nottingham,  Swansea,  Walsall,  Wolver- 
hampton,  and  Leith ;  and  the  following  towns  where  similar  objects 
have  been  carried  out'  under  Local  Acts:  Blackburn,  Haddersfield, 
Leeds,  Salford,  and  Glasgow. 

When  the  Act  of  1875  became  law,  it  was  looked  on  by  thevaiioos 
local  authorities  as  an  immense  boon,  and  the  preliminary  steps  under 
the  Act  were  taken  in  many  towns ;  but  in  different  stages  of  the  pro* 
ceedings  the  enormous  cost  of  carrying  out  the  scheme  according  to  the 
strict  letter  of  the  Act  became  sooner  or  later  apparent,  and  the  local 
authorities  sought  relief  &om  their  responsibilities  in  some  way  or 
other. 
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Thus  we  £nd  that  in  Brighton,  Dover,  and  Hastings  the  Act  has 
been  practically  abandoned — with  some  show  of  reason,  however,  as  there 
are  very  few  artisans  living  in  those  towns ;  the  death-rates,  too,  of  which 
are  remarkably  low.  In  Derby  an  improvement  scheme  was  adopted 
for  an  area  7^  acres  in  extent,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  88,000/.,  and  a 
Confirmation  Act  obtained  from  Parliament ;  but  subsequently  the 
corporation  positively  declined  to  carry  oat  the  scheme.  And  in  New- 
ca8tle-on-l^|rne,at  a  similar  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  Corporation 
threw  over  the  improvement  scheme  owing  to  the  expense  and  difficulty 
of  re-housing  the  displaced  inhabitants  on  the  cleared  area,  and  carried 
out  the  improvement  imder  a  local  Act ;  this  was  done  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  were  satisfied  that  private  enter- 
prise had  supplied  accommodation  sufficient  for  those  displaced. 

I  now  propose  to  consider  the  work  done  in  the  towns  where 
improvement  schemes  have  been  or  are  being  carried  out,  firom  the 
following  points  of  view : — 

1.  Nature  of  scheme — ^repair  and  gradual  demolition,  or  immediate 
demolition. 

2.  Proportion  of  areas  acquired  by  agreement  or  arbitration. 

3.  Compensation. 

4.  Employment  of  area. 

5.  General  financial  results. 

6.  Action  of  Corporations  in  themselves  constructing  and  main- 
taining artisans'  dwellings. 

1.  Nature  of  Scheme — Repair  and  Oradual  Demolition^  or  Immediate 
Demolition. — ^This  question  turns  very  much  on  the  size  of  the  area,  for 
it  is  obviously  impossible  to  at  once  make  a  waste  of  a  covered  area 
48  acres  in  extent,  as  in  Birmingham ;  accordingly,  we  find  that  the 
Corporation  of  that  city  are  now  the  proprietors  of  an  immense  pro« 
perty,  which  they  are  gradually  demolishing  for  the  purposes  of  their  im- 
provement scheme.  This  property  they  repair,  and  attend  to  its  sanitary 
requirements,  but  they  do  not  intend  to  retain  any  of  it  permanentiy. 
The  Corporation  of  Wolverhampton  are  treating  an  area  11  acres  in 
extent,  and  containing  704  houses  :  they  will  repair  and  maintain 
temporarily  288  houses,  until  the  ground  on  which  tiiey  stand  is  required 
for  the  scheme  (two  or  three  years  for  the  best),  and  they  will  further 
allow  77  houses  to  remain  permanentiy ;  these  last-mentioned  houses 
are  of  a  superior  kind,  and  include  a  bank,  &c  There  is  an  immense 
advantage  gained  by  this  course,  as  tiie  Corporation  become  owners  of 
this  property  subject  to  the  owners'  tenant  right,  and  can  wait  until  the 
various  tenancies  have  expired,  thus  saving  compensation  for  the  com- 
pulsory acquirement  of  such  interests. 

2.  Proportion  of  Area  acquired  hy  Agreement  or  Arbitration. — In 
all  the  schemes  efforts  were  made,  with  more  or  less  success,  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  arbitration.  Thus  Birmingham,  out  of  lands  which  will  cost 
from  l,800,000i.  to  1,500,000/.,  has  acquired  1,000,000/.  worth  by 
agreement ;  Wolverhampton  has  agreed  with  151  owners  and  lessees 
out  of  1 87  ;  and  Nottingham  acquired  the  entire  area  by  agreement.  On 
the  other  hand,  Swansea,  out  of  properties  costing  85,000/.,  has  been  able 
to  agree  &r  the  purchase  of  only  80,000/.  worth.    In  London,  before 
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the  Select  Committee  of  the  Artisana^  Dwellings  Acts  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  evidence  offered  with  regard  to  the  best  means  of  acquiring 
areas  mider  the  Act,  the  general  tenor  of  which  agrees  with  the  opiniona 
held  in  the  provincial  towns. 

The  great  expense  of  the  arbitration  has  been  objected  to  on  all 
sides,  and  the  desirability  of  abolishing  either  the  provisional  or  final 
award  unanimously  agreed  to.  Thus,  Mr.  Cubitt  Nicholls,  who  has 
advised  the  Home  Office  on  the  schemes  prepared  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  says  in  his  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee, '  he 
would  do  away  with  the  preliminary  award  altogether,  and  the  claiinant 
should  elect  to  go  to  a  jury  direct,  or  accept  the  award  of  the  arbitrator 
as  final.  That  would  shorten  and  cheapen  the  procedure,  and  induce 
many  to  make  agreements  beforehand.*  And  Mr.  Rodwell,  Q.C.,  M.P.,the 
arbitrator  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  several  of  the  London 
schemes,  when  making  a  similar  recommendation,  adds :  '  The  Board 
shoidd  send  to  the  arbitrator  sealed  tenders  informing  him  what  they 
are  prepared  to  give ;  he  would  then  at  once  make  his  final  award,  and 
if  they  wanted  an  appeal  to  a  jury  they  might  have  it.'  But  Mr.  Vigen, 
who  has  advised  the  Metropolitan  Board  and  the  Peabody  Trustees  in 
the  purchase  of  six  sites  cleared  under  the  Act  in  London  which  the 
latter  body  has  purchased,  goes  further,  and  says  '  he  would  do  sway 
with  both  the  awards ;  let  the  authorities  negotiate,  and  if  they  cannot 
agree,  let  the  claimant  elect  to  go  to  either  an  arbitrator  or  a  jury,  and 
let  their  award  be  final.' 

8.  Compensation, — Considerable  dissatisfaction  has  been  expreased 
at  the  high  standard  of  compensation  fixed  by  the  arbitrators  generally, 
and  to  this  cause  may  be  referred  the  fact  that  most  of  the  appeals 
against  the  final  award  have  come  from  the  Local  Authority.  I  append 
a  table  giving  the  results  of  appeals  in  three  towns  selected  at  zandoffl. 
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Town 

ArU- 
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final 

award 

No.  of 
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l^Ownen 
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No.  of 
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BemNi 

Binnlngliam  . 
Korwioh  •       « 

£ 
87,940 
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88^70 
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awards 

amounting 

to  £19,800 

4 

None 

Inoraaocd 
to  £28,880 

Incrrased 
by  £80 

6,  against 
awards 

to£2S,«92 
18 

7,  against 
awards 

amounting 
to  £88^970 

DeoKwaed 
to  £16,708 

Decreased 

by  £S(» 

Decreased 

to£S9,740 

Deowe 
»^ 

Jkexmm 
Vmxmm 

The  questions  of  compensation — (1)  for  insanitary  dwellings,  and  (2) 
to  the  yearly,  monthly,  or  weekly  tenants  of  dwellings  in  which  d» 
business  is  carried  on — are  those  which  have  raised  most  discussion. 

There  is  very  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  the 
principle  of  compensation  to  the  owners  of  insanitary  dwellings,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  under  the  Act,  sixteen  years'  purchase  has  been  gifen 
for  property  of  this  class  in  the  same  town  where  the  oorporation  btf 
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acquired  nmilar  property  for  nine  or  ten  years'  purchase  by  agreement. 
All  the  witnesses  before  the  Select  Committee  expressed  their  opinion 
very  strongly  on  this  subject,  and  one  (Mr.  Ashby,  Chairman  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers)  says :  '  The  whole  art  and  mystery  of 
getting  improper  compensation,  and  unjust  and  unfair  compensation,  is 
employed  whenever  there  is  an  improvement  of  any  sort ;  we  find  it  in 
all  schemes,  and  it  is  this  which  makes  us  doubt  whether  it  is  wise  to 
clear  the  areas  in  this  way  at  all ;  it  is  a  premium  on  evil-doing — a 
man  gets  a  reward  for  letting  his  property  be  condemned.'  Mr. 
Arbitrator  Rodwell  says  that  he  found  the  claimants  '  always  willing  to 
give  him  every  information.  The  attempt  to  mislead  is  by  the  claim 
manufacturer,  who  goes  about  and  makes  out  the  claim.  He  has  asked 
claimants,  and  they  said  that  they  did  not  know  how  much  had  been 
claimed.'  The  general  tenor  of  the  evidence  is  that  a  man  should  not 
be  paid  for  creating  a  nuisance,  and  that  there  should  be  no  value  in  a 
house  imfit  for  human  habitation ;  the  ground  alone  ought  to  be  paid 
for.  It  has  i^so  been  pointed  out  that  the  land  has  been  held  to  have 
a  fictitious  value,  the  arbitrators  having  allowed  a  large  price  per  foot 
for  single  houses  surrounded  by  wretched  property,  assuming  that  the 
owner  could  do  something  with  it  other  than  keep  a  wretched  little 
bouse  upon  the  land,  which  it  was  quite  impossible  for  him  to  do.  The 
clauses  in  the  Amendment  Act  of  1879,  directing  the  arbitrator  in 
cases  where  property  is  a  nuisance  to  deduct  firom  the  compensation  the 
estimated  expense  of  abating  the  nuisance,  is  regarded  as  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  although  not  far  enough.  I  may  say  that  all  the 
witnesses  before  the  Select  Committee  examined  on  this  point  agreed 
that  the  Local  Authority  should  have  power  to  close  any  house  unfit 
for  human  habitation,  by  which  course  the  value  of  the  land  only 
would  be  awarded.  This  principle  is  carried  out  in  an  Act  in  opera> 
tion  in  the  town  of  Salford,  which  contains  a  clause  that  if  any  court, 
alley,  or  premises  require,  in  the  opinion  of  the  corporation,  based  on  a 
report  from  their  Medical  Ofiicer  of  Health,  demolition,  and  if  the 
owner,  being  called  on  to  demolish,  does  not  comply,  the  corpora- 
tion may  themselves  enter  on  the  premises,  pull  down  the  buildings  at 
the  owner's  expense,  awarding  him  the  value  of  the  site  and  of  the  old 
materialB.  In  other  provincial  towns  powers  somewhat  similar  are 
exercised,  but  the  award  is  based  on  the  value  of  the  site  and  premises. 
There  has  been  a  very  general  expression  of  dissatisfaction  at  the 
laige  awards  made  by  tiie  arbitrators  to  yearly,  monthly,  or  weekly 
tenants  of  places  in  which  no  business  is  carried  on.  Sir  Henry  Hunt, 
the  Local  Grovemment  Board  Arbitrator,  gave  to  such  tenants  1/.  for 
each  year  of  their  occupancy  up  to  fifteen  years,  and  some  of  the  Local 
Anthorities  felt  so  strongly  on  the  subject,  especially  in  the  cases  of 
weekly  tenants,  that  they  positively  declined  to  pay  the  money.  There 
seems  to  be  a  difficulty  in  the  minds  of  the  arbitrators  themselves  in  the 
matter,  for  Mr.  Rodwell  says  of  this  class  of  occupiers :  *  In  law  they 
are  not  entitled  to  a  penny.  That  would  be  a  great  hardship,  and  he  had 
taken  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  allowing  something  in  all  cases. 
If  the  Act  specified  whcU  should  be  paid  to  those  not  carrying  on  hmi- 
neas,  it  would  save  an  immense  amount  of  litigation^  time^  and  expense,^ 
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On  the  general  question  of  compensation  it  has  been  lonbd, 
especially  in  London,  that  the  amount  of  fictitious  appeals  is  bo 
enormous — not  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  small  appeals  being  \mi 
Me — ^that  it  is  suggested  to  raise  the  standard  of  appeal  from  500/.,  as  at 
present,  to  1,000/.,  and  where  the  appeal  is  unsucceflsful  not  to  award 
the  sum  of  20/.  towards  the  claimant's  costs  which  the  Act  now  proTides 
for.  In  one  case  of  a  500/.  claim  the  only  award  made  was  that  of  20/. 
costs  I 

4.  Employment  of  Area, — Of  all  the  cities  and  towns  which  are 
carrying  out  improvement  schemes,  London  and  Norwich  only  have 
devoted  the  ground  cleared  to  the  provision  of  accommodation  for  the 
displaced  inhabitants.  Some  authorities  possessed  estates  which  they 
laid  out  and*  disposed  of  for  the  purpose ;  others  purchased  land  for  the 
same  object ;  others  were  able  to  satisfy  the  Local  Government  Board 
that  private  speculation  had  supplied  the  want ;  one,  only,  housed  a  pen- 
tion  of  the  people  displaced  on  the  least  valuable  portion  of  the  cleared 
area ;  and  thus  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  abov^  stated,  were 
enabled  to  practically  get  rid  of  all  restrictions  whatever  as  to  the  pro- 
vision of  artisans'  dwellings  on  the  area  cleared.  In  this  way  sM 
improvements  of  a  very  extensive  character  are  carried  out,  to  the  great 
sanitaiy  and  commercial  benefit  to  the  town,  and  at  a  oomparatiTelj 
moderate  cost ;  and  provision  is  made  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
working  classes  on  cheap  sites. 

The  Amending  Act  of  1879,  the  recent  recommendation  of  the 
Select  Committee  to  allow  the  basement  and  ground-floor  of  any  builds 
ings  erected  on  the  cleared  areas  in  London  to  be  utilised  for  shops 
and  the  action  of  the  English  Local  Government  Board  in  relaxing  all 
the  restrictions  on  the  subject  in  the  provincial  towns,  prove  that  the 
authorities  have  recognised  the  impossibility  of  rehousing  the  displaced 
inhabitants  on  the  cleared  area.  Indeed  it  has  been  urged  before  the 
Select  Committee  that  the  Local  Authority  should  be  armed  with  com- 
pulsory powers  to  purchase  land  on  which  to  house  those  displaced. 

5.  General  Financial  Result. — This  of  course  depends  in  a  great 
meiisure  on  the  employment  of  the  area ;  if  the  scheme  be  confined  to 
one  of  erection  of  artisans'  dwellings,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  be  v 
successful  as  if  the  area  were  available  for  shops,  <&c.,  and  accordingly 
we  find  that  in  those  cities  and  towns  where  liie  former  conrae  has 
been  adopted,  the  financial  result  so  far  seems  very  disheartening' 
Thus  in  London,  in  the  City  proper,  two  areas  have  been  cleared  an<i 
1,734  inhabitants  displaced  at  a  cost  of  284,544/.,  or  21,  per  foot,  and 
the  highest  rent  offered  for  them  is  fourpence  per  foot  per  annum. 
Both  areas  are  still  unlet.  In  the  Metropolitan  district  six  areas  have 
been  cleared  at  a  net  cost  of  562,000/.,  and  these  have  been  wW 
to  the  Peabody  Trustees  for  96,541/.  Again,  in  Norwich  500  in- 
habitants have  been  displaced  at  a  cost  of  over  11,000/.,  and  it  has  not 
been  found  possible  to  dispose  of  more  than  half  of  the  site  at  a  price 
which  will  only  pay  for  the  roads  and  sewers. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  towns  where  the  inhabitants  displaced  can 
be  housed  elsewhere,  and  the  cleared  area  utilised  for  opening  up  lai?* 
thoroughfares,  with  shops,  &c.,  the  ultimate  cost  of  a  well-conaiderw 
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scheme  will  not  be  considerable.  In  one  town — Nottingham — a  scheme 
has  been  completed  at  a  profit  to  the  Corporation  ;  the  total  cost  of  the 
nndertaking  was,  however,  only  4,374Z.,  but  its  success  has  induced 
the  Corporation  to  undertake  a  second  scheme  of  much  larger  extent 

There  is  a  very  important  fact  materially  affecting  the  coat  of  the 
various  improvements  which  are  being  carried  out.  At  the  time  when 
the  condemned  properties  were  being  purchased,  commercial  prosperity 
ran  very  high,  and  the  value  of  Qie  properties  was  proportionately 
enhanced ;  but  the  cleared  ground  is  now  being  disposed  of  at  a  period 
of  universal  depression,  and  the  prices  obtained  are  much  reduced. 

With  reference  to  estimating  the  cost  of  a  scheme,  it  has  been  urged 
before  the  Select  Committee  that  the  increased  rateable  value  of  the 
new  buildings,  the  value  of  the  space  thrown  into  public  streets  for 
street  improvements,  as  well  as  of  that  devoted  to  recreation  ground, 
&c.,  should  all  be  deducted  from  the  cost  of  the  scheme.  For  example, 
the  Peabody  Trustees  have  purchased  six  areas  from  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  and  the  Board  estimated  the  nett  cost  of  these  areas  at 
562,000/.  But  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  value  of  the  ground  thrown 
into  public  streets  by  the  Board  is  180,000/.,  and  that  devoted  to  open 
spaces  by  the  Trustees,  183,000/. ;  that  the  increased  rateable  value  is, 
at  twenty  years'  purchase,  66,000/. ;  and  that  all  these  deductions  should 
reasonably  be  made  from  the  cost  of  the  scheme. 

Action  of  Corporations  in  thanselves  Constructing  and  Maintaining 
Artisans*  Dwellings, — There  are  only  three  corporations  in  England, 
as  fer  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  who  have  adopted  this  policy — 
Liverpool,  Nottingham,  and  Huddersfield.  In  Liverpool  they  have  pro- 
vided accommodation  for  146  families  at  a  cost  of  17,928/.;  cost  of  col- 
lection and  management  is  not  charged  against  revenue ;  tlie  scheme 
paid  in  former  years  6  per  cent.,  but  now  only  4^.  In  Nottingham 
they  have  provided,  on  the  ^  flat '  system,  accommodation  for  90  families, 
at  a  cost  of  10,000/.,  not  including  cost  of  land ;  cost  of  collection  and 
management  is  not  charged  against  revenue,  and  the  scheme  covers  its 
expenses.  In  Huddersfield  they  are  building  100  self-contained  cottages 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  140/.  each,  and  borrowing  the  money  therefor 
from  private  sources  at  5  per  cent,  principal  and  interest,  repayable  in 
sixty  years.  The  Corporation  do  not  seek  to  make  any  profit  in  the 
matter,  and  are  letting  the  houses  at  4^.  Sd.  per  week,  which  they 
calculate  will  cover  the  expenditure.  The  cost  of  collection  and  manage- 
ment  is  not  taken  into  account.  The  cottages  would  let  in  Dublin  for 
at  least  lOs.  per  week,  but  would  not  be  built  for  less  than  250/. 

The  Corporation  of  Liverpool  have  had  under  their  consideration 
two  reports  from  their  engineer  recommending  the  expenditure  of 
127,000/.  in  providing,  in  five-storey  buildings,  43  shops  and  373  artisans' 
dwellings  at  an  estimated  annual  loss  to  the  Corporation  of  660/.  If  the 
buildings  are  4-storey,  the  loss  would  be  1,160/.  The  site  for  the  proposed 
buildings  is  the  area,  4^  acres  in  extent,  which  has  been  cleared  under 
the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act  at  a  cost  of  92,000/.,  and  which  is  at  present 
Tised  as  a  stone-yard.  The  engineer  does  not  recommend  the .  adoption 
of  his  report  unless  all  attempts  to  carry  out  a  scheme  by  *  private 
enterprise  completely  failed,*  and  adds  :  *  The  loss  of  leasing  or  selling 
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the  land  for  tlie  erection  of  buildings  to  private  capitalists  will  be  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  the  sum  stated  above.  At  the  same  time  the  Corpora- 
tion would  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  entering  upon  extensive 
building  operations,  which  have  many  elements  of  risk  attached.'  The 
Corporation  have  postponed  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Although  Huddersfield  is  the  only  Corporation  who  has  taken  action 
in  supplying  accommodation  for  the  working  classes  at  a  price  less  than 
the  market  value,  the  Peabody  Trustees  in  London  are  carrying  out 
the  same  policy  on  a  large  scale.  The  amount  of  the  legacy  was  500,0002., 
and  Mr.  Peabody  expressed  a  wish  that  the  poor  should  get  the  benefit 
of  any  profit  of  over  3  per  cent.,  which  means  that  the  Trustees  give 
2  per  cent,  in  charity,  the  earnings  of  commercial  companies  esta- 
blished for  providing  dwellings  for  the  poor  being  5  per  cent.  The 
Trustees  house  9,905  people,  and  expect  to  have  more  than  20,000 
tenants  when  all  their  sites  are  full ;  their  rents  are  from  30  to  40  per 
cent,  lower  than  those  of  the  commercial  companies.  Their  income  is 
now  25,000/.  a  year,  and  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  it  is  100,000/. ; 
it  is  added  to  the  fund  each  year. 

In  conclusion,  there  seems  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
necessity  for  the  Act,  although  many  of  its  provisions  demand  improve- 
ment. Under  no  previous  Act  has  it  been  found  possible  to  deiJ  with 
large  areas ;  and  the  importance  of  breaking  up  old  slums,  of  rearrang- 
ing the  buildings,  of  leaving  open  spaces,  and  of  opening  up  thorough- 
fares cannot  be  over-estimated.  In  operating  for  cancer,  says  one  wit- 
ness, it  is  necessary  to  cut  away  a  little  bit  of  healthy  flesh ;  and  here 
it  is  necessary  to  demolish  sanitary  property  in  order  to  get  in  light 
and  air.  The  opinion  of  those  who  have  given  the  measure  their  most 
careful  study  may  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  witnesses, 
who  says :  *  Those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  Act  now  will  live  to 
believe  in  it.' 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr,  J.  R.  WiQHAM  (Dublin)  said  he  did  not  wonder  that  this 
subject,  which  so  pressed  on  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin,  should  be  brought 
before  this  Association.  No  wonder  that  when  the  Koyal  Commis- 
sioners reported  that  there  were  10,000  tenement  houses  in  Dublin 
occupied  by  100,000  of  the  poorest  of  the  population,  some  interest 
should  be  taken  in  the  condition  of  such  tenements.  Of  those  10,000 
houses,  2,300  had  been  declared  unfit  for  human  habitation,  so  that 
about  30,000  persons  were  living  in  houses  unfit  for  the  occupation  of 
human  beings.  Remembering  that  the  Royal  Commission  had  declared 
these  houses  to  be  plague-spots  of  Dublin,  it  was  necessary  to  consicler 
what  remedy  could  be  devised.  He  did  not  notice  that  the  papers  iW 
insisted  particularly  on  farther  legislation,  but  they  rather  advocated 
the  putting  in  force  of  present  powers.  He  could  not  join  in  the 
wholesale  condemnation  of  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  which  some 
persons  indulged  in.  In  respect  to  the  exercise  of  their  sanitary 
powers,  the  Corporation  was  doubtless  not  perfect :  what  human  institu- 
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tion  was  perfect  ?  but  the  j  had  erred  perhaps  on  the  side  of  moderation. 
They  had  power  to  close  those  tenement  houses  which  were  unfit  for 
liuman  habitation,  and  why  had  they  not  done  so  ?  The  2,300  houses 
referred  ought  to  have  been  closed.  Dr.  Cameron  had  said  that  800 
had  been  closed  :  so  far,  well ;  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  remainder  ? 
He  ventured  to  say  they  ought  to  be  closed  forthwith.  But  then 
arose  the  question  what  were  they  to  do  with  the  people  who  would 
be  displaced,  and  what  would  be  the  cost  of  re-erecting  the  dwellings  ? 
He  would  be  the  last  to  give  pain  to  any  class,  especially  the  poor,  for 
whom  all  should  feel  sympathy ;  but  it  was  a  fact  that  that  class  of 
people  were  not  particular  in  the  matter  of  accommodation,  and  could 
for  a  while  bear  some  additional  crowding  without  inconvenience ;  dis- 
placement was  a  sort  of  necessary  evil;  but  would  not  be  of  long 
continuance,  because  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Association  was  rapidly 
providing  places  for  such  people,  and  no  doubt  similar  efforts  would 
be  made  by  all  other  companies  as  the  necessity  became  apparent,  and 
independently  of  that  individual  effort  would  be  exerted  in  the  same 
direction.  Associations  could  not  do  such  good  work  as  a  largely 
extended  individual  effort  could  do.  He  himself  had  had  (with  some 
others)  occasion  to  buy  a  property  in  a  crowded  part  of  Dublin  for 
business  purposes.  A  tenant  had  the  front  part  abutting  on  the  street. 
He  was  a  house-grabber,  who  bought  up  houses  and  let  them  out  in 
tenements  at  a  handsome  profit,  not  caring  whether  or  not  they  were 
fit  for  habitation.  He  had  a  long  lease,  and  could  not  be  displaced. 
Again  and  again  complaints  had  been  made  as  to  the  insanitary  state 
of  those  houses ;  the  owner  got  some  whitewashing  done,  and  that  was 
all.  He  would  like  to  see  the  sanitary  authority  of  Dablin  close  up 
such  places  peremptorily.  If  so,  those  harpies  who  battened  on  the 
poverty  of  the  poor  would  find  their  occupation  gone.  For  example, 
if  he  could  have  obtained  those  premises,  and  re-built  them  as  dwell- 
ings for  worthy  people,  a  handsome  return  could  have  been  obtained 
on  the  outlay  without  charging  higher  rents  than  those  now  paid.  He 
would  like  the  people  of  Dublin  to  look  at  the  matter  in  that  point  of 
view,  and  endeavour  to  rebuild  much  of  that  kind  of  property.  They 
must  remember  the  intimate  connection  between  the  prosperity  of  the 
working  classes  and  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  community.  In  the 
flame  connection,  he  would  point  out  the  close  relation  between  the 
public-house  and  the  squalor  of  these  tenement  houses,  and  that  how- 
ever good  they  might  make  the  dwelling  house,  the  men  who  spent 
their  wages  in  the  public-houses  would  not  live  in  them.  All  sanitary 
reformers  were  in  his  mind  bound  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  put 
down  public-houses  as  the  great  source  of  the  squalor  and  misery  to  be 
foimd  in  our  large  cities,  both  in  the  homes  and  persons  of  thousands 
of  their  inhabitants.  Further,  unless  the  houses  of  the  poor  were 
plentifully  supplied  with  water,  they  would  fail  in  making  them  proper 
dwellings.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  water  should  be  pure, 
and  he  would  be  glad  to  see  in  Dublin  a  frequent  analysis  of  the  water 
supply,  because  the  hydrants  for  the  fire  brigade  were  placed  in  such 
a  position  that  impurities  might  easily  be  introduced  into  the  mains, 
and  thence  into  the  house-supply.    The  water  should  be  laid  on  to 
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every  floor  of  the  house,  and  every  convenience  for  cleanliness  afTorded. 
This,  and  all  the  other  matters  so  well  pointed  out  by  other  speakers, 
should  be  attended  to ;  but  his  chief  object  in  addressing  the  Section 
was  to  urge  individuals  to  action  ;  that  without  waiting  for  the  forma- 
tion of  public  companies,  any  one  who  possessed  or  could  purchase  old 
dilapidated  houses,  should  throw  them  down  and  build  suitable  dwell- 
ings for  working  people,  and  that  in  this  way  they  would  not  only  be 
doing  great  good  to  that  class,  but  securing  for  themselves  a  fair  and 
reasonable  interest  upon  their  outlay. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Gray,  M.P.,  said  the  sanitary  authority  of  the  Corpora- 
tion had  no  power  to  close  houses.  All  they  could  do  was  to  summon 
the  offender,  and  try  to  get  a  magistrate's  order  for  the  closing  of  the 
house.  As  a  rule  the  magistrates  were  inclined  to  take  very  lenient 
views  of  sanitary  offences,  to  impose  only  nominal  penalties,  and  to 
admit  excuses  of  a  very  flimsy  character.  But  assuming  that  they  had 
the  power  of  at  once  closing  the  2,000  condemned  habitations,  what 
would  become  of  the  30,000  occupants  ?  They  would  be  driven  into 
places  which  were  already  overcrowded.  Dr.  Cameron  had  told  him 
that  that  very  morning  he  inspected,  with  a  view  to  its  condemnation, 
a  house  in  which  there  lived  an  imfortunate  man  supporting  a  iamily 
on  a  few  shillings  a  week,  and  the  man  exclaimed — 'My  God,  sir, 
have  you  come  to  hunt  me  out  from  the  third  home  within  the  last 
twelve  months ! '  It  was  impossible  to  proceed  in  a  rough  and  ready 
fashion.  The  Corporation  had  to  accept  for  the  present  a  bad  state  of 
affairs,  lest  by  too  hasty  action  they  might  induce  a  worse.  The 
Artisans'  Dwellings  Act  was  too  expensive  in  the  working.  Compensa- 
tion for  property  taken  under  it  by  compulsory  purchase  came  to  four 
times  the  value  because  separate  claims  were  made  for  all  the  interests. 
The  procedure  should  be  the  reverse — the  gross  value  should  first  be 
computed  and  the  claimants  left  to  derive  the  result.  Within  the 
last  week  the  Corporation  had  had  under  consideration  the  feasibility 
of  adopting  the  Labouring  Classes  Lodging-houses  and  Dw^ellings  Act, 
1866,  under  which  workmen's  dwellings  cotdd  be  erected  on  land 
acquired,  not  by  compulsory  purchase,  but  by  agreement  at  the  ordi- 
nary market  rate.  The  Corporation  had  to  choose  between  becoming 
landlords  themselves  and  letting  the  existing  system  continue.  He 
believed  they  should  be  forced  into  a  large  expenditure  to  provide 
dwellings  for  the  poorer  classes,  but  he  thought  it  could  be  done  with- 
out any  heavy  burden  to  the  ratepayers.  .  Reductions  of  poor  rate  and 
sanitary  expenditure  would  be  compensating  advantages.  As  to  the 
general  moral  condition  of  the  people,  no  reform  in  their  habits  coidd 
be  effected  until  they  v/ere  given  better  dwellings.  To  expect  that  an 
unfortunate  working  man  coming  home  to  a  den  unfit  for  a  hiunan 
being  to  live  in  would  stay  there  with  his  family  when  he  coxild  drown 
his  cares  in  a  public-house  round  the  corner  was  to  expect  that  he 
would  be  stronger  than  most  of  them  were.  If  those  whom  he  w»s 
now  addresing  were  exposed  to  a  similar  temptation,  a  large  percentage 
of  them  would  give  way.  But  if  they  gave  the  poor  man  a  good  house, 
they  would  stimulate  him  to  do  better.  He  (Mr.  Gray)  believed  that 
the  cottage  dwelling  was  the  solution  of  the  question.     Large  barrackE 
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of  houses  looked  like  prisoiiR,  and  those  who  lived  in  them  would  not 
have  the  stimulus  to  improvement  that  the  possession  of  a  cottage  home 
would  have.  There  was  in  Dublin  a  good  deal  of  vacant  space  for  the 
erection  of  cottages,  and  he  believed  they  could  be  made  to  pay  a 
reasonable  interest.  With  the  exception  of  the  homes  which  he  hoped 
would  be  provided  for  single  men  and  eingle  women  the  cottage  was 
the  proper  thing  for  towns  situated  like  Dublin. 

Mrs.  Edmundson  (Dublin)  agreed  in  the  wisdom  of  the  sugges- 
tion of  lodgings  for  single  men  and  women.  She  knew  the  dreadful 
rooms  in  whidi  that  class  now  herded,  and  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
common  humanity  to  do  something  for  them,  especially  as  the  rents 
they  had  to  pay  for  the  wretched  acconmiodation  were  very  high.  She 
hoped  the  suggestion  would  not  be  allowed  to  drop. 

Mr.  WiGHAM  (Dublin),  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gray^s  remarks,  was  glad  to 
hear  that  the  Corporation  was  likely  to  go  on  with  a  scheme  of  build- 
ing houses  for  the  people.  The  expense  of  the  Act  of  1875  rendered  it 
almost  nugatory.  He  hoped  the  Corporation  would  combine  with  their 
plan  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Recorder  for  providing  recreation 
grounds  for  the  people.  Such  recreation  places  had  had  very  excellent 
effect  in  Birmingham. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  (the  Right.  Hon.  George  Moyers,LL.D.) 
said  the  Corporation  was  anxious  to  deal  with  this  question  in  a  compre- 
hensive way.  It  might  be  regarded  from  both  a  moral  and  a  financial 
point  of  view.  Improved  dwellings  would  imdoubtedly  improve  the 
moral  condition  of  the  people.  Financially  the  question  might  bo 
approached  hopefully.  It  was  quite  possible  for  a  public  authority  to 
make  use  of  the  powers  of  the  Act  of  1866,  and  similar  Acts.  Though 
it  might  be  objectionable  that  public  bodies  should  become  landlords, 
there  were  solid  advantages  to  be  gained  under  the  Acts  which  would 
almost  compel  public  authorities  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  in 
doing  so  they  might  arrive  at  a  financial  success.  Obtaining  sites  would 
he  the  greatest  difficulty.  There  was  of  course  very  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  them  at  their  true  value.  But  the  Corporation  in  Dublin 
were  likely  soon  to  come  into  possession  of  sites  of  their  own,  and  then 
the  question  would  press  itself  upon  them  more  forcibly  than  ever.  He 
believed  that  healthy  dwellings  could  be  built  to  give  a  return  of  3^/. 
to  4/.  per  cent. ;  and  there  would  be  at  the  same  time  a  saving  in  other 
ways — ^in  better  health,  and  larger  earning  powers  in  the  working 
classes.  The  enormous  death-rate  of  the  city  of  Dublin  was  due,  as 
appeared  by  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  to  its  unsanitary 
dwellings,  and  this  would  be  to  a  large  ejctent  decreased  and  remedied 
by  a  superior  class  of  dwellings  being  erected  amongst  us. 

Mr.  O'Bribn  Furlong  (Dublin),  secretary  of  the  late  Royal  Sani- 
tary Commission,  said  the  tremendous  evils  of  overcrowding  had  been 
forced  on  the  attention  of  that  Commission,  and  their  report  attributed 
the  high  death-rate  mainly  to  the  condition  of  the  tenement  houses. 
The  Public  Health  Committee  had  done  good  service  by  closing  many 
of  these  houses.  The  Artisans  Dwellings  Company  began  to  establish 
barrack-houses  similar  to  those  erected  in  London.  Having  investi- 
gated the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  blocks,  as  well  as  that  of 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  cottages  in  Kirwan  Street,  his  opinion  was  alto- 
gether  in  favour  of  the  cottage  plan.  He  was  told  that  the  cost  of  the 
cottages  was  1032.  per  tenement,  whereas  a  tenement  in  the  block- 
buildings  cost  125/.  Therefore  on  financial  grounds  the  cottages  had 
an  advantage.  In  the  cottages  he  observed  great  progress  in  neatnaaB 
and  cleanliness,  and  the  people  seemed  thrifly,  happy,  and  contented. 
These  houses  stood  close  to  a  large  prison  and  a  workhouse,  and  he 
could  not  but  think  that  if  all  poor  people  could  be  provided  with  such 
homes  there  would  be  less  need  for  large  prisons  and  aajlums.  The 
Artisans^  Dwellings  Company  had  only  succeeded  in  paying  a  dividend 
of  4/.  per  cent.,  but  4  per  cent,  was  not  enough  from  a  commercial  point 
of  view.  It  would  probably  be  able  to  pay  5/.  per  cent,  soon,  but  more 
could  not  be  reasonably  expected.  In  regard  to  the  Corporation  under- 
taking work  of  that  kind,  there  was  the  danger  of  their  doing  so  at  an 
tmremunerative  rate.  They  must  not  adopt  too  low  a  rent.  The 
secretary  of  Sir  Sidney  Waterlow^s  Company  in  London  told  him, 
<  Every  sixpence  you  add  on  to  the  rent  you  take  from  the  public- 
house.'  If  men  got  their  rooms  too  cheap  they  would  have  more  money 
lefb  to  waste.  There  were  two  classes  to  deal  with — the  respectable 
class,  and  the  nomad  class,  with  little  to  do  and  little  to  earn.  The 
latter  must  be  housed  as  well  as  the  former.  He  knew  of  no  better 
method  of  providing  houses  than  by  following  the  plan  adopted  at 
Kirwan  Street. 

Mr.  T.  W.  KussELL  (Dublin)  did  not  see  why  everything  should  be 
done  for  the  working  men.  Working  people  should  be  urged  to  try 
and  do  something  for  themselves.  Why  not  try  and  provide  fibcilities 
for  working  men  to  own  their  own  houses  ?  Why  not  get  up  co-opera- 
tive building  societies,  as  in  Glasgow  and  Manchester,  where  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  men  had  built  their  own  houses  ?  There  seemed  to 
be  an  agreement  that  cottage  homes  were  good  ;  but  their  space  was 
difficult  to  get,  in  consequence  of  *  vested  interests.'  If  the  houses  were 
made  ready  for  the  people  the  people  ought  also  to  be  made  fit  for  the 
houses.  Both  ought  to  be  done,  and  done  alongside  of  each  other,  or 
else  the  work  would  go  wrong.  The  public-houses  were  the  places  that 
ought  to  be  closed. 

Mr.  Rawson  Carroll  (Dublin)  said  the  private  speculations  in 
artisans'  dwellings,  carried  on  in  the  most  economical  method,  had  only 
produced  a  doubtfiil  4/.  per  cent.  It  had  even  been  said  that  they  could 
scarcely  be  sure  of  3 J/,  per  cent  They  must  not  rely  therefore  on 
private  enterprise;  and  it  seemed  plain  that  this  work  must  devolve 
upon  the  public  bodies. 

Mr.  Alderman  Harris  (Dublin)  observed  that  an  inquiry  had 
recently  been  held  by  the  Local  Government  Board  with  a  view  to 
enable  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  to  carry  out  the  very  suggestion 
Mr.  Carroll  had  made.  But  there  was  another  cla£S  of  persons — the 
subordinate  employes  in  public  establishments — ^that  required  accoo- 
modation  just  as  much  as  the  working  classes.  He  knew  many  men  of 
that  class  who  were  obliged  to  spend  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  their 
income  for  rent,  for  very  inadequate  accommodation ;  and  if  any  public 
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building  scheme  was  carried  out,  provision  of  a  better  style  of  bonne  for 
the  class  he  had  named  ought  to  be  included. 

Mr.  Clarendon  (Dublin)  thought  it  would  be  a  great  pity  if  the 
impresaion  made  by  Mr.  Carroll  dbould  prevail,  as  he  had  evidently 
based  his  statement  on  a  cost  of  104/.  per  tenement  in  Dublin,  whereas 
in  Bel&st  houses  for  the  labouring  classes  had  been  built  for  70/.  to  80/. 
per  house,  and  these  to  a  great  extent  had  been  built  by  private  specula- 
tors, who  had  produced  a  good  return.  Under  the  Labourers'  Dwellings 
Act  private  builders  could  borrow  money  of  the  Board  of  Works,  and 
could  repay  the  principal  and  interest  in  thirty  or  forty  years. 

Mr.  S.  Hauquton  (Dublin)  said  that  a  profit  of  4/.  per  cent,  would  not 
have  been  thought  enough  some  years  back,  but  it  should  be  considered 
a  fair  profit  now.  There  was  rather  too  much  tendency  to  take  care  of 
and  to  patronise  the  working  people ;  it  might  be  better  to  allow  them 
to  be  more  independent,  and  to  do  more  for  themselves ;  and  if  people 
would  avoid  the  public-house  they  could  afford  to  pay  such  a  rent 
as  would  yield  even  5Z.  or  6/.  per  cent.  Such  a  profit  ought  to 
induce  private  companies  to  undertake  the  work,  and  he  did  not  think 
it  was  the  duty  of  a  corporation  to  do  it.  No  doubt  a  great  deal 
of  the  failure  of  corporations  to  do  their  duty  was  owing  to  the 
unwilliDgness  of  the  ratepayers  to  pay  more  rates ;  but  he  thought 
they  should  have  sufficient  sense  not  to  undertake  the  additional 
difficulty  of  managing  building  speculations.  Their  duty  should  be 
confined  to  clearing  spaces  (and  even  that  would  necessitate  further 
rating),  and  leave  die  building  in  private  hands. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  (hon.  secretary  of  the  department)  said  l^t  if 
they  looked  back  to  the  transactions  of  twenty-five  years  ago  they 
might  read  almost  the  same  speeches  as  had  been  made  to-day.     They 
required  no  evidence  in  the  present  day  of  the  necessity  for  a  better 
provision  of  homes  for  the  poor.     One  of  the  difficulties  they  had  to 
contend  with  was  that  in  London,  and  perhaps  in  Dublin,  many  of 
the  houses  had  degenerated  from  first-class  houses  to  second  and  third- 
rate  houses,  and  they  were  rented  and  let  out  in  tenements  until  they^ 
became  over- crowded.     There  was  no  law  to  prevent  that  system  in 
Ix)ndon,  though  he  believed  there  was  a  law  in  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh requiring  a  certain  cubical  space  for  each  person.     The  residt 
was  that  such  tenements  became  hotbeds  of  disease  and  immorality. 
That  was  a  subject  on  which  the  Council  hoped  to  gain  information  in 
Dublin.     He  was  sorry  Mr.  Eawlinson  was  not  able  to  attend,  as  he 
would  have  enlightened  the  meeting  and  directed  the  discussion  into  a 
practical  groove.     One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Artisans  Acts  had  given 
dissatisfaction  in  London  was  that  its  machinery  was  very  cumbrous.  It 
was  all  very  well,  however,  to  cry  out  about  people  making  the  most 
of  their  property,  it  was  only  natural,  and  every  one  in  the  same  posi- 
tion would  do   so.     No   district  could  be  improved  or  swept  away 
until  the  officer  of  health  declared  it  to  be  in  an  insanitary  condition ; 
thai  the  Secretary  of  State  had  to  be  applied  to,  and  claims  had  to  be 
settled,  and  an  enormous  amount  had  to  be  raised  by  rates,  and  the 
ratepayers  regarded  the   whole  proceeding  but  as  another  means  of 
affording  indoor  relief  for  people  who  neither  worked  nor  wished  to  do 
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so.  Torrens^s  Act  was  a  very  beneficent  one,  but  there  was  bUU  tbe 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  persons  interested  in  the  property.  How- 
ever, he  thought  more  advantage  might  be  taken  of  it  than  had  been, 
as  it  was  perhaps  easier  to  carry  out  and  leas  expensive  in  its  resolta. 
He  did  not  think  the  public-houses  were  responsible  for  the  condilaon 
of  the  tenement  houses.  It  was  rather  these  houses  which  engendered 
and  even  created  the  low  habits  of  the  people.  The  proper  way  would 
be  to  build  such  housen  as  would  attract  the  people  to  them.  In  his 
opinion  it  was  a  grave  mistake  to  build  enormous  blocks  of  houses 
like  barracks.  One  man  who  objected  to  this  class  of  building  said,  if 
he  had  a  herring  for  breakfast  he  did  not  care  to  let  all  the  people  in 
the  block  know  it.  If  the  Corporation  became  builders  of  artisans' 
dwellings,  they  should  erect  small  houses  containing  three  or  four  rooms 
for  each  family.  In  London  such  houses  were  built  by  a  society  called 
the  Industrial  Dwellings  Society  ;  and  probably  such  buildings  would 
be  applicable  to  Dublin.     He  would  propose 

'  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  section  it  is  desirable  that  the  Corporation  of 
Dublin  should  seriously  consider  the  propriety  of  providing  dwellings  for  tbe 
labouring  classes  under  the  provisions  of  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament  relatiiig 
thereto,  and  that  the  Council  be  requested  to  submit  to  the  Corporation  this 
expression  of  its  opinion.' 

Mr.  PagLiaroini  (London)  seconded  the  resolution,  and  agreed 
Mrith  Mr.  Collins  that  it  was  the  house  that  made  the  inhabitant,  and 
not  the  inhabitant  the  house.  But  he  could  not  agree  in  the  proposal 
to  build  small  houses,  for  they  would  cover  an  immense  space  of 
ground,  and  would  fall  into  dilapidation  attended  by  all  the  miseries  of 
insanitary  houses.  That  had  been  the  experience  at  Mulhouse,  where 
the  experiment  had  been  tried,  and  the  result  was  the  people  stopped 
up  all  the  ventilators,  and  committed  all  sorts  of  irregularitieB,  from 
crowding  lodgers  into  small  rooms  to  feeding  pigs  in  the  small  gardens 
attached  to  their  houses ;  whereas  Mr.  Godin's  magnificent  Familistere 
at  Guise,  in  which  are  combined  all  the  requisites  of  health,  morality, 
and  domestic  comfort,  is  in  as  perfect  repair,  as  pure  and  as  healthy 
now  as  it  was  when  first  built  twenty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Thompson  (Manchester)  objected  to  the  Association  giving  the 
Corporation  of  Dublin  advice  in  regard  to  the  building  of  labourers* 
cottages.  In  Manchester  they  had  been  in  the  habit  for  a  long  time  <^ 
getting  rid  of  all  small  buildings.  They  had  never  retained  for  any 
long  time  property  which  they  had  bought  in  Manchester  for  improve- 
ments. A  friend  of  his  own  in  the  South  of  Ireland  built  some 
cottages  for  the  labourers  on  his  estate.  In  about  three  months  time 
after  occupation  he  visited  one  of  the  cottages,  and  found  in  the  comer 
of  one  of  the  rooms  a  sow  and  a  litter  of  pigs.  Probably  that  might 
not  happen  in  a  place  like  Dublin. 

The  Hon.  the  Recorder  (in  reply)  was  more  than  satisfied  at 
having  been  able  to  initiate  so  important  a  discussion ;  and  expressed 
his  pleasure  at  having  the  assistance  of  gentlemen  from  the  other  ride 
of  the  water. 

Dr.  Cameron,  in  reply,  said  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  had  waited 
for    private    enterprise,     but    it    did    not    come.     If   the    sanitaij 
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authority  evicted  from  houses,  thej  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  provide 
some  other  houses.  But  a  certain  area  must  be  declared  to  be  un- 
healthy before  the  sanitary  authority  could  act ;  and  then  the  claims 
made  ^ere  enormous.  Moreover,  it  was  difficult  to  procure  fresh  sites 
for  new  buildings.  Some  people  said :  *  Why  don't  the  Corporation 
close  these  old  houses  all  at  once  ?  '  If  so,  there  would  be  thousands 
of  them  to  close.  But  in  Dublin,  they  had  already  done  what  in  no 
other  town  had  been  done.  They  had  closed  hundreds  of  houses 
without  giving  a  penny  of  compensation  to  the  owners,  but  it  involved 
increased  work  on  the  officials  of  the  Corporation,  and  an  application  in 
each  case  to  the  magistrates  supported  by  the  strongest  evidence ;  and 
it  was  only  when  the  houses  were  obviously  bad  that  they  could  suc- 
ceed in  closing  them. 

The  Chairman  (Dr.  Grimshaw)  thought  the  discussion  had  proved 
that  the  poor  could  be  housed  with  success ;  but  also  that  so  far  as  the 
experiment  had  been  carried,  it  had  been  by  no  means  sufficient. 
Probably  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  resolution  would  supply  the 
deficiency,  though  he  would  give  no  opinion  upon  it.  For  his  own 
part,  he  was  not  in  favour  of  municipal  authorities  being  proprietors  of 
any  concern  which  yielded  a  profit.  On  the  other  hand,  any  sanitary 
improvement  would  tend  to  diminish  the  rates,  because  it  would 
diminish  both  crime  and  pauperism.  The  scheme  which  Mr.  Bussell 
had  aUuded  to  would  probably  bring  in  to  the  Corporation  an  im* 
proved  income  in  the  shape  of  increased  rates  on  the  increased  value 
of  the  property  of  600Z.  a  year,  besides  being  an  improvement  to  the 
locality.  As  to  open  spaces,  and  music,  and  so  on^  he  believed  all 
those  things  would  be  an  advantage  for  the  people ;  but  they  had  not 
been  so  fidly  discussed  as  the  matter  of  providing  houses.  They  were 
matters  in  which  he  had  taken  great  interest,  and  would  afford  oppor- 
tunities hereafter  for  further  discussion. 

The  resolution  was  tlien  carried  with  one  dissentient. 


MI6GELLAKEOUS. 

Dr.  Cahebok^  M.P.,  President  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, read  a  Paper  on  '  Animal  Vaccination,'  or  the  practice 
of  cultivating  on  calves  lymph  from  cases  of  cow-pock  occur- 
ring naturally  in  the  cow  and  the  use  for  human  vaccination 
of  the  calf  lymph   thus   obtained.      Natural  cow-pock   was 
so  rare  that  had  Jenner  depended  upon  it,  his  discovery  of 
its  protective  power  could  have  come  to  nothing.     Happily 
he  discovered  that  cow-pock  could  be  propagated  upon  human 
beings.      Had  the  idea   of  propagating  it  on  calves  occurred 
to   him  it  would  have   greatly  facilitated   his  early  labours, 
and   have   saved    him   from   an  accidental    contamination   of 
bis    lymph    with   small-pox,   which   nearly    proved    fatal   to 
vaccination.       His    pnictice    once    established,    Jenner   had 
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no  occasion  to  change  it,  for  he  obtained  wonderful  results. 
As  correctly  summarised  by  the  writer  on  vaccination  in  the 
^  Encyclopsedia  Britannica/  in  the  epidemics  of  Rotterdam^ 
Montpelier,  and  Edinburgh,  occurring  between  1818-23,  and 
described  by  different  contemporary  authors,  the  mortality 
among  a  large  number  of  vaccinated  persons  attacked  was 
only  about  1  in  330  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the 
small-pox  cases  treated  in  the  London  hospitals  during  the 
epidemics  of  1870  to  1879  three  fourths  of  the  patients  had 
been  vaccinated,  and  of  these  about  1  in  every  10  died. 
In  Jenner's  day  vaccination  was  conducted  in  what  we  should 
now  consider  a  very  inefficient  manner,  and  yet  the  protection 
it  conferred,  as  measured  by  the  death-rate  in  cases  of  small- 
pox occurring  in  vaccinated  persons,  was  ten  times  more 
efficient  than  that  secured  by  the  most  complete  form  of 
vaccination  practised  at  the.  present  day,  and  twenty-five 
times  greater  than  that  afforded  by  our  vaccination  good  and 
indifferent.  As  at  present  practised,  vaccination  still  afforded 
a  great  protection  against  small-pox,  but  nothing  comparable 
to  that  obtained  in  the  early  days  of  the  practice.  On  the 
other  hand,  Dr.  Cameron  quoted  from  the  experience  of 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  United  States,  to  show  that 
the  protection  which  animal  vaccination  afforded  was  even 
more  complete  than  that  recorded  by  early  writers,  and  this 
he  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  those  who  practised  it  had 
adopted  all  the  improvements  which  experience  had  engrafted 
on  the  system  pursued  by  Jenner.  He  accounted  for  the 
falling  off  in  our  results  by  a  deterioration  of  the  vaccine  virus 
cultivated  for  thousands  of  generations  on  what  Chauveau's 
researches  had  proved  to  be  an  unnatural  soil.  As  illustrating 
this  falling  off,  he  exhibited  a  table  giving  an  analysis  of  over 
10,000  cases  recorded  in  London  in  1852-67  and  over  4,000 
recorded  there  in  each  of  the  periods  1871-78  and  1877-79. 
In  cases  exhibiting  marks  of  cicatrices  the  mortality  had  in 
the  first  period  been  7*6,  in  the  second  8*15,  and  in  the  third 
8*45.  In  cases  classified  as  bearing  good  cicatrices  the  figures 
were  respectively  1*8,  3*32,  and  4*70;  in  the  best  class — those 
recorded  as  showing  four  good  cicatrices  0*87,  1*5,  and  3*33, 
and  so  on,  the  falling  off  manifested  being  most  alarming  in  the 
best  vaccinated  class  of  cases,  while  the  percentage  classified  as 
good  in  each  successive  period  also  showed  a  marked  falling 
off.  These  facts,  Dr.  Cameron  maintained,  were  themselves 
sufficient  to  call  for  a  change  in  our  system.  The  motive  which 
had  originally  given  rise  to  the  cultivation  of  lymph  on  calves 
was  a  desire  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  the  inoculation  of  a 
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loathsome  human  disease  which  had  been  frequently  com- 
municated through  the  ordinary  virus.  Such  mishaps  were 
in  this  country  very  rare,  but  the  fact  that  they  might  occur, 
in  the  writer's  opinion,  rendered  it  the  duty  of  the  State 
which  enforced  vaccination  to  provide  agaiust  all  avoidable 
accidents.  As  to  the  possible  dangers  which  anti-vaccinators 
had  suggested  might  attend  on  animal  vaccination,  the  answer 
was  that  when  it  was  practised,  as  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
the  United  States,  no  such  accident  ever  had  occurred,  and, 
assuming  their  theory  to  be  correct,  the  danger  attendant  on 
the  operation  was  no  greater  than  that  which  lay  in  every 
cup  01  milk  or  mouthful  of  meat  consumed.  No  danger  from 
inflammation  attended  the  use  of  the  cultivated  animal  virus — 
in  fact,  there  was  much  less  trouble  from  that  than  under  the 
ordinary  practice.  For  purposes  of  revaccination  animal  lymph 
presented  a  threefold  advantage.  It  '  took '  in  a  greater  per- 
centage of  cases ;  universal  experience  showed  that  much  larger 
numbers  of  persons  got  themselves  revaccinated  when  it  was 
available  than  when  it  was  not,  and  when  required  it  could  be 
produced  in  unlimited  quantities.  This  was  not  the  case  with 
humanised  lymph,  which  was  always  difficult  to  obtain  when 
the  presence  of  an  epidemic  rendered  an  abundant  supply  most 
urgent. 

A  Paper  on  ^  First  Aid  to  Injured  Persons '  was  read  by 
Major  F.  Duncan,  LL.D.,  Royal  Artillery. 

The  Paper  treated,  first,  of  the  introduction  into  England, 
by  the  Order  of  St.  John,  of  improved  vehicles  for  the  trans- 
port of  injured  persons,  with  a  view  to  minimising  the  risks 
of  compound  fractures  and  other  complications.  From  this 
sprang  the  instruction  of  people  of  both  sexes  and  all  classes 
in  the  first  treatment  of  injured  persons ;  and  the  Paper  gave 
details  as  to  the  syllabus  and  method  of  instruction.  The 
central  committee  is  composed  of  members  of  the  Order  of  St. 
John;  and  the  vast  network  of  centres,  with  local  conunittees, 
in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Colonies,  constitutes  the 
St.  John  Ambulance  Association.  Over  30,000  pupils  have 
already  received  certificates  of  efficiency;  and,  while  numerous 
instances  of  their  usefulness  occur  daily,  not  a  single  complaint 
has  ever  been  made  against  them  for  presumption  or  disloyalty 
to  the  medical  profession. 

The  lecturers  are  almost  invariably  local  surgeons ;  but  the 
examiners  are  detailed  and  the  certificates  prepared  by  the 
central  committee.  This  ensures  uniformity;  and  the  same 
end  is  furthered  by  the  use  of  one  syllabus,  and  of  special 
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manuals  and  ambulance  materieL    The  decentralisation  of  the 
work  tends  greatly  to  foster  local  energy. 

The   Paper  also  dwelt  on  the   subjective  value   to  the 
student  of  labour  so  thoroughly  unselfish  and  practicaL 

The  following  *  Notes  on  the  Precautions  which  have  been 
taken  against  Infection  being  conveyed  by  Milk  and  Sugges- 
tions as  to  the  Necessity  for  further  Protection  against  the 
Dangers  of  spreadiuj^  Disease,'  were  contributed  by  Mr.  James 
Collins,  Inspector  of  Dairies,  Cow-sheds,  and  Milk-shops  under 
the  Guardians  of  the  North  Dublin  Union.     Public  attention 
has  during  the  past  three  years  been  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
disease  and  death  have  been  brought  about  through  the  medium 
of  milk.     At  the  time  medical  investigation  revealed  this  fact 
considerable  doubt  was  thrown  upon  the  conclusions  of  those 
engaged  in  the  work,  but  as  case  after  case  occurred,  all  of 
which  were  easily  traced  to  the  one  fruitful  source,  viz.  milk,  there 
was  no  hesitation  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion  upon  the  matter. 
In  this  city,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1865,  Dr.  Robert 
McDonnell  directed  attention  to  the  outbreak  of  cholera  which 
occurred  amongst  some  of  the  prisoners  confined  in  solitary 
confinement  at  Mountjoy  Convict  Prison;   which  outbreak, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  occasioned  by  the  medium  of 
milk  adulterated  with  contaminated  water.  This  latter  source  of 
danger  is  now  to  a  great  extent  removed,  as  all  dairy  yards, 
with  some  few  exceptions,  are  supplied  with  Vartry  water  (pump 
water  being  in  those  not  having  Vartry).   Although  the  warning 
was  at  this  time  given,  no  action  was  taken  in  this  country. 
About  this  period  investigations  were  being  carried   on  in 
England  as  to  the  possibility  of  milk  being  a  medium  of  disease. 
While  this  work  was  in  progress  abroad  we  were  brought  fiwe 
to  face  with  the  evil  at  home.     About  Christmas  1878  several 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  occurred  in  houses  in  Raglan  Road  and 
Elgin  Road  (Dublin).     Dr.  Cameron  took  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  soon  discovered  that  that  which  affected  no  less  than  sixty- 
seven  persons  with  typhoid  poisoning  was  milk  supplied  from 

the  dairy  of  *  Mr.  X ,'  who  had  been  ill  with  fever  about 

three  weeks  before  the  foregoing  date.  The  results  of  Dr. 
Cameron's  investigation  were,  1st.  The  total  absence  of  sanitary 
accommodation  in  connection  with  the  house  or  dairy  yards. 
2nd.  That  the  outbreak  was  caused  by  the  milk  being  contami- 
nated first  by  the  actual  particles  of  the  dejections  of  the 
patient  getting  into  it — a  strong  wind  blowing  into  the  yards 
would  certainly  waft  particles  of  coal  ash  and  similar  substances 
from  the  dungheap  (the  refuse  from  the  dwelling  house  was 
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daily  deposited  upon  Bame)>  and  distribute  them  throughout  the 
yard.  To  these  particles  minute  portions  of  human  ejecta 
might  have  adhered.  The  milk  vessels  and  the  milk  itself 
might  have  had  some  particles  deposited  therein.  There  was 
no  disputing  the  fact  that  contagion  was  spread  through  the 

milk  supplied  from  Mr.  X 's  dairy.     The  question  was  then 

asked,  What  could  be  done  to  prevent^  if  possible,  a  repetition 
of  this  case  ?  Strange  as  it  may  sounds  I  believe  there  is  no 
provision  in  any  purely  Sanitary  Act  specifically  dealing  with 
the  arrangements  of  dairies  or  dairy  yards.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  to  Dr.  Cameron  is  due  the  credit  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  Privy  Council  in  this  country  (after  this  outbreak 
of  typhoid  fever).  His  investigation  concluded  towards  the 
end  of  January  1879,  at  which  time  he  called  the  attention 
of  the  authorities  to  section  34  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act  1878,  which  gave  the  power  to  the  Privy  Council 
to  make  orders  relative  to  the  dairies,  cow-sheds^  and  milk-shops. 
On  the  6th  of  the  succeeding  month  (February)  the  Privy 
Coxmcil  issued  an  order  known  as  the  Dairies,  Cow-shed,  and 
Milk-shops  (Ireland)  Order  1879,  which  is  still  in  force.  The 
responsibility  of  carrying  out  its  provisions  lay  upon  the 
guardians  of  the  poor,  they  being  the  local  authority  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act.  The 
guardians  of  the  North  Dublin  Union  (under  whom  I  act)  lost 
no  time,  and  appointed  me  as  their  Inspector  on  March  5,1879, 
having  in  the  meantime  issued  an  admirable  code  of  regulations 
with  reference  to  cleaning  of  dairies,  sheds,  &c.,  also  the 
contamination  of  milk.  These  regulations  have  to  a  great  extent 
met  the  objects  for  which  they  were  framed.  But  further  pre- 
cautions are  necessary  to  protect  milk  from  contamination,  and 
I  must  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  those  who  have  the 
power  to  do  so  to  apply  a  remedy  to  evils  which  exist  at  present, 
which  in  my  humble  opinion  the  Privy  Council  Order  as  at  pre- 
sent in  force  cannot  put  down  or  reach.  The  order  and  regulation 
of  local  authority  states:  ^  1 9a.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
to  allow  any  person  suffering  or  recovering  from  a  dangerous 
infectious  disorder,  or  having  been  recently  in  contact  with  a 
person  so  suffering,  to  milk  cows,  to  sell  or  deliver  milk  from  a 
cart,  or  otherwise,  or  carry,  cleanse,  or  handle  vessels  used  in 
connection  with  milk,  until  there  is  no  risk  of  infection  or 
contagion  being  communicated  by  such  person  ;  nor  shall  it  be 
lawful  for.  any  person  to  deliver  milk  as  aforesaid,  who  is  living 
in  the  same  house  with  a  person  affected  by,  or  recently  re- 
covered from,  such  contagious  or  infectious  disease ;  and  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  to  employ  any  person  to  deliver  milk,  or  handle 
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vessele,  or  to  be  otherwise  employed  in  connection  with  same, 
who  has  recently  recovered  from  an  infectious  or  contagious 
disease,  or  who  is,  or  has  been,  living  in  a  house,  an  inmate  of 
which  is,  or  has  been,  recently  affected  with  such  disease/ 

This  regulation  is  a  capital  one  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  how 
is  the  dairy  proprietor  to  know  whether  his  attendant  does  not 
walk  straight  from  the  hot-bed  of  disease  and  milk  his  cattle 
with  contaminated  hands,  or  the  seeds  of  disease  lurking  in  his 
clothes,  and  spread  the  poison  at  the  fountain-head,  viz.  the 
milk-pail?  This  part  of  the  order  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
difficult  to  carry  out,  at  the  same  time  it  is  one  of  its  most 
essential  clauses.  The  order  compels  each  local  authority  to 
*  keep  a  register  for  the  registration  with  them  under  this 
order  of  all  persons  from  time  to  time  carrying  on  in  their 
district  the  trade  of  cow-keepers,  dairymen,  or  purveyors  of 
milk ; '  by  means  of  this  register  we  are  able  to  check  the  spread 
of  disease  when  it  occurs  in  or  upon  the  premises  so  regis- 
tered. The  regulation  of  the  guardians  of  the  North  Dublin 
Union  upon  this  point  is  as  follows:  ^  19.  That  on  the  out- 
break of  any  infectious  or  contagious  disease  in  or  amongst  the 
family  or  any  of  the  attendants  engaged  in  or  upon  the 
premises,  registered  either  for  the  keeping  of  cattle  or  for  the 
sale  of  milk,  the  dairy  proprietor  shall,  with  all  practical  speed, 
give  notice  of  said  disease  to  the  clerk  of  local  authority  ;  and 
pending  directions  from  said  local  authority,  he  shall  suspend  the 
issue  and  sale  of  milk  from  his  dairy-shop,  or  other  premises.' 

Since  my  appointment  under  these  regulations,  I  have  closed 
twelve  dairies  where  disease  occurred.     The  great  difficulty  I 
find  is  to  get  at  attendants  who  do  not  reside  '  upon '  but  away 
from  the  dairy  premises ;  to  meet  this  some  new  order  or  enact- 
ment is  necessary,  by  which  they  would  be  compelled  to  notify 
their  address,  and  register  same  (as  drivers  of  hackney  car- 
riages do);  and  if  disease  existed  amongst  their  family  or 
house,  they  should  be  bound  to  notify  same,  and  further,  that 
they  should  be  answerable  (while  employed  in  discharge  of  busi- 
ness appertaining  to  the  milk  trade),  and  if  they  violate  any  of 
the  regulations  of  local  authority  as  fat  as  it  concerns  them, 
should  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as  the  dairy  proprietor. 
The  number  of  male  attendants  on  the  north  side  of  the  city  is 
180,  about  40  of  whom  reside  vrith  employer,  and  as  a  general 
rule  they  reside  in  places  the  surroundings  of  which  are  not 
of  the  healthiest  nature.    I  presume  it  is  the  same  elsewhere. 
If  their  addresses  were  known,  when  disease  occurred   we 
might  try  and  check  the  danger  of  its  being  brought  into  the 
home  of  the  dairy  proprietor,  or  spread  amongst  his  customeis. 
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Another  important  matter  which  the  Conti^ous  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act,  Orders  in  Council,  or  Regulations  do  not  men* 
tion,  is  the  cleanliness  of  persons  handling  railk,  only  the  vessels 
and  place  for  the  keeping  of  milk  being  named.  If  there  are 
means  of  propagating  disease,  it  is  in  the  habits  of  many  of 
those  who  are  most  careless  and  dirty  at  milking  time,  with 
hands  contaminated  by  manure  and  dirt,  and  occasionally  dipped 
into  the  milking  pail,  thereby  loosing  the  matter  adhering 
to  their  hands,  and  allowing  it  to  pollute  the  milk.  This 
practice  ought  to  be  put  down  with  a  strong  hand,  as  it  is  a 
most  dangerous  and  pernicious  one.  What  would  not  be  the 
effect  upon  an  invalid  or  a  child  using  milk  thus  polluted! 
The  attendants  at  milking  time  ought  to  be  compelled  to  wear 
cotton  overalls,  as  the  clothes  of  those  engaged  about  the  dairy- 
yards  cannot  add  much  to  the  purity  of  the  milk.  I  believe 
the  Explosives  Act  1875,  contains  such  a  provision  for  the 
attendants  engaged  in  stonbg  and  delivering  gunpowder,  &c. 
Another  important  matter  over  which  the  dairy  inspector  has 
no  control  is  the  proper  sanitary  accommodation  in  dairy  yards 
for  those  employed  about  them,  the  manure  heap  in  many 
instances  being  used  by  them.  This  is  most  dangerous  when 
you  take  into  consideration  the  means  by  which  the  typhoid 

poison  was  disseminated  from  the  yards  of  Mr.  X as  already 

mentioned.  In  conclusion,  I  would  recommend  that  some  order 
or  enactment  should  be  passed  whereby  the  following  might  be 
attained : — 

1st.  Begistration  of  dairy  attendants. 

2nd.  Compulsory  cleanliness  at  milk  time,  and  the  wearing 
of  overaUs. 

3rd.  The  provision  of  proper  sanitary  accommodation  in 
dairy  yards  for  those  engaged  in  same. 

Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  contributed  the  following 
Paper  on  the  *  Progress  of  Sanitation  :  in  Preventive  as  com- 
pared with  that  in  Curative  Science.'  I  joined  in  the  admiration 
to  much  of  the  addresses  given,  and  of  the  papers  read  at  the 
recent  International  Medical  Congress  on  medical,  that  is  to  say 
on  curative,  science,  but  I  may  be  pardoned  for  expressing  my 
regret  that  so  little  time  could  be  afforded,  and  that  so  slight 
an  attention  was  given  to  sanitary,  or  to  preventive  science ; 
except  on  one  occasion,  which  has  passed  without  due  notice, 
the  visit  of  a  number  of  eminent  members  of  the  Congress,  to 
hear  what  I  may  term  a  clinical  lecture  on  sanitation — a  species 
of  lecture  which  I  hope  may  be  promoted  elsewhere — at 
Croydon,  by  our  distinguished  colleague  of  the  Sanitary  Insti- 

s  s 
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tute,  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter, — displaying  on  the  spot  the  sani- 
tary principle  of  relief,  by  the  application  of  the  arterial  and 
venous  system  to  a  town,  by  the  introduction  of  a  supply  d 
pure  water  into  all  houses,  by  the  immediate  removal  of  all 
fouled  water  and  excretory  matter,  and  by  its  direct  applicatioB 
to  agricultural  productions. 

If  attention  be  first  given,  as  is  usual,  to  the  construction 
of  a  hospital  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  patients  sul^ 
ing  from  marsh  or  fouUau*  diseases,  all  respect  should  assuredly 
be  paid  to  the  promotion  of  curative  science  for  their  relief. 
Res  est  sacra  miser.  Nevertheless,  claims  may  be  pressed  for 
attention  to  sanitary  science,  or  to  the  application  of  one  pii- 
mary  factor  of  it — the  drainage  of  the  marshes  or  the  removal 
of  the  conditions  whence  the  foul-air  diseases  originate. 

Positions  of  Preventive  Science  and  of  Curative  Science, 

In  relation  to  curative  science  and  the  papers  read  at  the 
Congress  and  the  discussions  held  there,  notiiing  positive  could 
be  collected  as  to  how  a  death-rate  could  be  reduced  by  a  per- 
centage. Toftake  one  of  many  practical  examples  the  instance 
brought  before  the  delegates — that  of  Croydon.  At  the  time  it 
was  brought  for  its  sanitary  treatment  before  the  first  general 
Board  of  Health,  the  death-rate  in  that  open  suburban  district 
was  25  in  a  thousand,  or  higher  than  the  present  death-rate  in 
London,  and  it  had  been  still  higher.  I  would  ask  the  most 
distinguished  authors  of  the  curative  papers  if  they  could  show 
from  them  how  such  a  death-rate  could  be  anywhere,  and  to 
what  extept,  reduced?  Yet  there  in  Croydon  it  has  been 
reduced  by  rudimentary  means  to  16  in  a  thousand,  and  Dr* 
Alfred  Carpenter  well  knows  that  much  more  yet  remains  to 
be  done,  and  that  by  more  complete  sanitation  the  death-rate 
might  be  brought  down  to  some  10  in  a  thousand.  And  so  in 
other  places,  as  in  Salisbury,  where  the  death-rate  had  been 
28  in  a  thousand,  and  it  had  been  as  high  as  40,  it  was  reduced 
to  17  and  16.  So  in  Dover,  where  it  had  been  26  in  a  thoo- 
sand,  but  was  brought  down  to  14  in  a  thousand,  as  I  have  do 
doubt  may  be  done  in  the  heavily  death-rated  city  of  Dnblin* 
where  it  has  been  rated  at  33  per  thousand. 

But  attention  may  be  called  to  a  recent  vindication  of  tk 
new  sanitary  science  as  carried  on  almost  as  a  commencement 
by  small  isolated  means  by  the  new  body  of  local  officers » 
health,  as  yet  imperfectly  organised,  and  with  incomplete  attri- 
butions and  functions.  The  last  report  of  the  Local  Grovem- 
ment  Board  of  London  for  1880  and  1881  states  that  the  death- 
rate  of  England  and  Wales  had  fallen  during  the  last  decad* 
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by  nearly  4^  per  cent.  *  It  may  therefore/  says  the  report,  *  be 
roughly  estimated  that  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  persons 
were  saved  from  death  who  would  have  died  if  the  death-rate 
had  been  the  same  as  in  the  previous  thirty  years.  If  twelve 
cases  of  serious  but  non-fatal  sickness  be  reckoned  for  everv 
death — and  the  early  estimate  was  twenty  cases — it  follows 
that  about  three  million  persons,  or  over  one-ninth  of  the  popu- 
lation, have  been  saved  from  a  sick  bed  by  some  influence  at 
work  in  the  past  decade  which  had  not  been  in  operation  pre- 
viously.' '  More  than  three-quarters  of  this  reduction  of  deaths,' 
the  report  states,  ^  comes  under  the  head  of  the  seven  zymotic 
diseases,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  diseases  which  are  the  most 
influenced  by  sanitary  improvements.  Of  the  three-quarters, 
just  half  is  in  fever,  the  disease  which  more  than  any  other 
shows  itself  in  connection  with  such  faults  of  drainage,  of  water 
supply,  and  of  filth  accumulations,  which  it  is  within  the  province 
of  good  sanitary  administration  to  remove.' 

I  now  beg  to  solicit  particular  attention  to  the  economies 
of  prevention  and  to  means  of  estimating  them  which  have 
hitherto  been  unattended  to.    I  am  confident  that  these  econo- 
mies, as  I  shall  state  them,  are  unknown  to  the  administrative 
departments  as  matters  of  finance  accounts,  or  to  their  Parlia- 
mentary chiefs,  or  they  could  not  have  failed  to  have  brought 
them  under  the  notice  of  Parliament  and  the  public  together 
with  the  service  of  the  officers  by  whom  they  were  achieved, 
and  what  was  due  and  needed  in  the  interest  of  the  public  to 
sustain  them.     Now,  from   our   enquiry  under  the  Sanitary 
Commission  as  to  interments  in  towns,  it  appeared  that  the 
cost  of  funerals,  all  round,  was  51.  each.     The  saving  of  the 
cost  of  funerals,  by  the  saving  on  a  quarter  of  a  nnllion  of 
funerals  during  the  decade,  must  have  been  one  million.     The 
cost  of  medical  and  other  relief  of  each  case  of  sickness,  I  know 
in  Poor  Law  administration,  may  be  estimated  at  1/.  each 
case,  which  would  add  three  millions  more  of  saving  from  pre- 
vention during  the  decade.     But  the  gain  to  the  wage  classes, 
from  the  saving  of  lost  labour,  will  have  been  far  greater. 
Dr.  John  Watts,  who  has  had  great  experience  in  iriendly 
societies,  states  the  average  loss  of  working  time  at  two  and 
a  half  working  weeks  per  member  between  twenty-one  and 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  he  estimates  the  total  loss  to  the  wage 
classes,  by  the  loss  of  work  through  sickness,  at  upwards  of 
tliirteen  inillions  per  annum.    The  reduction  of  pain  and  misery, 
And  the  saving  of  the  expense  of  curative  and  of  other  service 
(-which  may  to  some  extent  be  made  up  by  an  increasing  popu- 
lation), it  is  to  be  taken  into  account  is  attended  by  a  reduc  - 
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tion  of  dependent  chargeability,  and  by  a  gain  of  health  and 
productive  force,  such  as  is  displayed  in  statistical  compariBons 
between  unhealthy  and  weakly  and  healthy  and  strong  popu* 
lations.     The  gain  of  force  by  sanitation  will  serve  moreover 
as  an  important  contingent  to  replace  the  loss  of  force  to  us  and 
the  gain  of  force  to  our  colonies  by  emigration.     But  the  gain 
obtained,  and  further  obtainable,  by  sanitation  is  displayed  by 
more  close  army  statistics  with  which  I  have  been  favoured  by 
our  colleague,  the  President  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  Pro- 
fessor de  Chaumont,  of  the  Army  Medical  School  at  Netley. 
The  first  British  army  went  out  to  the  Crimea  under  the  esta- 
blished curative  or  medical  service,  and  it  was  lost.     Sanitary 
Commissioners,  selected  for  their  training  in  our  service  under 
the  first  General  Board  of  Health,  were  then  sent  out  to  reform 
the  conditions  of  hospitals  and  camp,  and  within  three  months 
they  reduced  the  sickness  and  mortality  from  a  plague-rate 
down  to  an  ordinary  standard  of  health,  and,  by  the  end  of  the 
summer  of  1855,  to  a  rate  lower  than  that  of  the  best  hospitals 
at  home  ;  and  the  War  Minister  declared  in  Parliament  that  by 
the  application  of  their  science  the  second  army  had  been  saved. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  stated  that  the  new  service,  which, 
as  shown  subsequently  in  evidence,  had  been  received  with 
much  latent  jealousy  and  bitter  hostility,  and,  but  for  the  strong 
support  of  Lord  Palmerston,  would  have  been  disobeyed,  as  also 
its  treatment  on  its  return  home,  which  might  form  a  chapter  of 
history  of  the  time.    Of  the  oflicers  of  the  curative  service,  and 
others  whose  inaptitude  had  lost  the  army,  all  were  decorated 
or  advanced  in  position.     Of  the  three  of  our  staff  who  formed 
the  Commission,  one  was  killed  by  an  accident,  and  one  was 
wounded  by  a  stray  shot,  but  not  one  received  any  notice,  or 
decoration,  or  assured  position,  notwithstanding  the  avowal  of 
the  War  Minister  that  their  science  had  saved  the  second  army. 
On  their  return  it  appeared  that  the  preventive  service  would 
have  been  dispensed  with  as  no  longer  wanted — a  tremendous 
mistake,  for  they  were  wanted  as  much  as  ever — and  not  one 
received  any  decoration  or  notice  of  any  sort ;  nor  was  dreK 
any  proper  effort  to  provide  sedulously  for  the  organisation  o 
the  new  service,  the  efficiency  and  great  economy  of  which  ha4 
been  so  conspicuous.     There  was  every  appearance  that  t 
specialists  of  the  preventive  service  would  quietly  be  th 
out  of  the  way,  and  the  systematised  prosecution  of  prevent! 
science  would  for  the  time   be  extinguished.     The  injus 
requires  notice,  as  being,  although  it  might  now  be  of  sir 
importance  to  individual  officers,  fraught  with  great  evil  to 
public,  in  leading  reactionaries  in  favour  of  large,  expen? 
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and  ineflScient  works^  to  treat  the  new  science  and  the  new 
works  as  passe,  from  the  specialists  in  them  having  been 
disregarded.  The  lessons  set  by  the  Sanitary  Commissioners 
in  the  Chrimea  were  carefully  followed  by  the  Army  Sanitary 
Commissioners  of  the  United  States,  as  was  emphatically  ac- 
knowledged by  them  in  their  final  report,  and  it  is  evident  that 
bat  for  the  great  conservatism  of  force  obtained  by  them  the 
final  conflict  would  have  gone  hard  with  the  North.  In  the 
state  of  collapse  which  followed  from  the  first  neglect  in  Eng- 
land, it  did  appear  to  me  that  the  great  lesson  gained  by  the 
sanitary  treatment  of  the  second  army  in  the  Crimea  should  not 
be  lost  for  our  army  in  India.  In  1858  I  wrote  and  read  a 
Paper  at  the  meeting  of  this  Association  at  Liverpool, '  On 
the  Application  of  Sanitary  Science  for  the  Protection  of  the 
Indian  Army,'  *  setting  forth  my  information  as  to  sanitation  in 
the  tropics,  and  advocating  the  appointment  of  a  special  sanitary 
service  for  it  in  India.  I  venture  to  state  that  there  is  yet 
new  matter  in  that  Paper,  and  to  invite  a  re-examination  of  it 
by  sanitarians  interested  in  a  preventive  service  in  tropical 
countries.  I  know  of  no  other  previous  public  exposition  of 
the  object.  It  was  very  zealously  supported  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert  and  Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  and  eventually  an 
Indian  Army  Sanitary  Commission  was  appointed.  I  may  say 
it  has  been  mainly  sustained  by  two  out  of  the  three  officers 
of  our  staff,  of  our  first  general  Board  of  Health,  who  were  the 
chief  workers  in  the  Crimea,  namely.  Dr.  John  Sutherland, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Bawlinson,  our  sanitary  engineer,  who  has 
continued  to  give  his  services  to  it  gratis.  The  beneficent  in- 
fluence of  that  Commission  has  been  largely  extended,  beyond 
the  Indian  army,  to  the  native  civil  population  in  India. 

Now  let  me  state  the  last  results,  and  the  economies  of 
sanitation 'in  the  Indian  Army.  The  former  death-rate  per 
1,000  of  mean  force  was  69.  For  the  last  decade  of  the 
returns,  1869  to  1878,  the  death-rate  has  been  20  per 
1,000  of  the  aggregate  force  of  578,899.  The  actual  deaths 
during  those  ten  years  were  11,815.  The  aggregate  saving 
of  life  for  the  decade  has  therefore  been  28,132.  The 
old  sick-rate  was  at  least  100  per  1,000;  but  during  the 
decade  it  has  been  (though  still  too  high)  56*67  per  1,000. 
There  has  been  an  ag^egate  saving  of  sickness  during  the 
decade  of  25,085.  Add  the  saving  of  sickness  to  the  saving 
of  28,132  from  premature  death,  and  we  have  a  total  saving 
1^    of  53,217  of  force,  which  at  100/.  per  man  makes  an  aggre- 

tgate  saving  of  5,321,7002.  for  the  decade,  or  532,170/.  per 
>  See  TransaeiUms,  1858,  p.  487. 
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annum.  I  would  beg,  as  due  to  the  sanitary  service,  that  this 
result  should  be  examined  with  an  j  abatement  and  be  called  for. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  present  chief  of  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment can  have  been  aware  of  it,  or  as  a  public  oflScer  he 
would  have  brought  it  before  Parliament.  Let  me  now  show 
the  economies  of  money  and  of  force  in  the  Home  Army.  Hie 
former  death-rate  was  18  per  1,000.  During  the  last  decade 
there  has  been  an  annual  aggregate  saving  of  7*612.  The  sick- 
rate  was  about  50  per  1,000  ;  during  the  decade  it  has  been 
34,616.  The  grand  total  of  the  saving,  to  be  made  known  for 
the  examination  of  the  War  Minister,  has  been,  for  the  Home 
Army,  1,494,100/.  for  the  decade,  on  an  aggregate  strength  of 
878,926  men,  or  149,410/.  per  annum.  Let  me  conclude  on 
this  topic  with  the  statement  of  the  saving  in  the  army  in  the 
colonies,  of  which  the  aggregate  force  during  the  ten  years 
was  240,876  men.  The  former  death-rate  was  about  30  in  the 
1,000.  The  aggregate  at  that  rate  would  have  been  7,226. 
The  actual  deaths  during  the  decade  were  2,427,  or  a  death-rate 
of  10*7  per  1,000,  and  an  aggregate  saving  of  4,839  lives.  The 
former  sickness  rate  has  been  estimated  at  70  per  1,000;  the 
latter  at  39*81  per  1,000.  The  total  saving  of  money  has  been 
during  the  decade  on  this  branch  of  military  administration 
1,211,000/.,  or  121,100/.  per  annum.  The  grand  total  saving, 
in  India,  in  the  Colonies,  and  in  the  Home  Army,  that  may  he 
brought  to  the  knowledge  and  consideration  of  the  Premier  as 
a  financial  question,  will,  during  the  decade,  have  been  no  less 
than  eight  millions  and  a  quarter,  or  822,000/.  per  annum,  and 
a  saving  of  force  of  40,585  men  from  death,  and  an  aggr^ate 
from  sickness  of  8,227  men  per  annum. 

A  Parliamentary  examination  of  these  results,  civil  as  weU 
as  military,  might  well  be  made,  and  any  discounts  ascertained. 
If  I  were  in  a  position,  I  might  nevertheless  as  yet  challenge 
them  on  the  score  of  large  insuflSciency ;  that  from  defective 
administrative  organisation  for  sanitation,  the  civil  sanitarv 
service,  as  proved  by  established  vormalsy  is  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  its  way,  and  that  the  sanitary  administration  of  the 
army  is  not  much  more  than  half  its  way.  The  reduced  general 
death-rate  of  12  in  1,000,  as  tested  by  normal  examples,  is 
almost  double  what  it  ought  to  be.  Why  should  the  death-rate 
of  the  Guards  be  so  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Police  ? 
Why,  of  the  barracked  home  force,  should  the  death-rate  be 
two-thirds  greater  than  that  of  the  imprisoned  home  force? 
Mainly  by  the  pressure  of  our  Sanitary  Commissioners,  the 
barracks  have  been  better  ventilated  and  the  soldiers  now  have 
one-third  more  space.   It  is  observed  by  Professor  de  Chaumont 
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that  the  total  death-rate  of  the  army  at  home  in  1879  was 

7-65  per  1,000,  whilst  from  1830  to  1846  the  death-rate  from 

phthisis  alone  was  7*86,  or  *31  in  excess.     The  deaths  from 

that  disease  were  in  that  year  2*78.     Such  a  reduction  would 

follow  largely  from  the  improved  ventilation  and  space.     But, 

good  as  it  is>  why  should  even  that  reduction — amounting  to 

one-third  of  the  diseases  of  the  whole  army — be  regarded  as 

final  ?     It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  army  is  a  selected  force, 

selected  for  health  and  freedom  from  predisposition  to  disease. 

In  the  army  medical  reports,  large  numbers  of  deaths  from  more 

grossly  preventable  causes  are  recited  and  apparently  have  been 

passed  over,  that  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  serious  particular 

enquiry.     At  the  best,  the  existing  conditions  will  be  found  to 

display  the  continued  predominance  of  the  merely  curative  and 

the  neglect  of  the  superior  preventive  service.     The  death-rate 

for  the  army  in  the  Colonies  appears  to  me  to  be  in  yet  greater 

excess.     And  the  death-rate  of  the  Indian  Army  appears,  on 

the  declaration  of  Indian  sanitary  allies,  to  be  as  yet,  too,  in 

excess.     On  the  whole  it  may  be  averred  that  a  large  gain 

of  force  and  money  is  to  be  obtained,  by   the  conservation 

<^  such  sanitary  administrative  force  still  available,  and  by 

the  further  advancement  of  that  service.     I  once  talked  with 

Liord  Palmerston,  in  vindication  of  the  position  of  sanitary 

service  for  the  conservation  of  force,  and  urged  that  whilst  in 

the  military  service  the  loss  by  the  sword  was  as  one,  the  loss 

by  preventable  disease  was  more  than  as  three.     He  admitted 

this,  and  told  me  that  he  was  at  pains  when  at  the  War  Office  to 

g&i  out  the  losses  by  the  sword,  and  he  found  that  altogether 

the  total  losses  of  men  killed  outright  in  our  twenty-two  years' 

iirar  were  under  20,000.     I  got  out  the  statistics  of  those  for 

myself,  when  I  found  that  the  number  kiUed  on  the  field  and 

on  the  deck,  including  Waterloo  and  Trafalgar  and  the  most 

severe  battles,  was  19,706.     Yet  here  we  have  the  experience 

that  the  lives  saved  by  improved  sanitation  in  the  army  during 

one  decade  have  been  upwards  of  40,000,  or  yearly  4,000,  as 

against  an  annual  average  of  899  in  naval  as  well  as  in  military 

battle  I     Whilst  it  is  shown  that  in  each  year  of  civil  sanitary 

science  during  the  last  decade  there  has  been  a  saving  of  25,200 

lives.     Every  un^t  of  saving  denotes  a  saving  of  misery  and 

in ;  but  the  concern  of  the  financier  is  only  with  the  saving 

money.     It  is  to  be  shown  how  that  concern  ought  to  be 

a-vrakened  and  actively  directed  for  the  public  service.     Under 

Advanced  public  morals  nothing  will  be  regarded  as  done  whilst 

ai3ght  remains  to  be  done  by  sanitation  for  the  prevention  of  pain 

And  misery  and  premature  mortality.     The  very  statistics,  as 
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now  put  forth,  are  demoralisinor  in  leading  people  to  speak  of 
London  as  the  most  healthy. city  in  the  world,  and,  therefore, 
as  wanting  nothing  more — London,  where  there  are  upwards 
of  twenty  thousand  deaths  annually  from  grossly  preventable 
diseases,  and  twenty  times  that  number  of  preventable  cases 
of  sickness !  London,  where  the  majority  of  all  bom  are 
in  their  graves  by  their  sixth  year !  London,  where  the  loss 
of  adult  life  of  the  wage  classes  is  more  than  twelve  years, 
and  the  premature  working  disability  is  one-third  greater  than 
in  healthy  districts.  The  least  ^  unhealthy  city '  may  be  a  less 
incorrect  phrase. 

I  will  first  display  the  morbid  condition  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  Empire. 

The   Morbid    Conditions   due    to   Dejective    Legislation    and 

Defective  Local  Administration. 

Having,  as  I  trust,  vindicated  the  position  of  preventive 
science  in  its  relation  to  curative  science,  and  the  position  of 
civil  as  well  as  of  military  sanitary  service,  and  displayed  their 
economy  for  the  support  due  to  it  in  public  admimstrations,  I 
now  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  common  morbid  conditions  of 
some  chief  towns  owing  to  bad  legislation  and  administration 
and  the  prevalent  ignorance  of  sanitary  science  and  the 
primary  sanitary  factors  by  which  those  morbid  conditions  may 
be  removed. 

The  primary  conditions  to  be  contrasted  are  those  of  water 
supplies  of  the  Metropolis  from  impure  river  sources,  tainted 
with  sewerage ;  and  when  the  sources  are  pure,  as  from  springs, 
the  impurities  derived  from  stagnation  in  huts  and  cisterns. 
But  the  more  morbid  common  condition  to  be  described  is  stag- 
nant detention  of  the  fouled  water,  and  of  putrescible  matter, 
in  extended  cesspools  or  sewers  of  deposit.  This  common  con- 
dition of  noxious  putrefaction  we  early  ascertained  begins  ia 
about  three  or  four  days  in  ordinary  weather,  and  at  the  earliest 
after  one  day.  In  the  Metropolis,  in  ill-conditioned  drains  and 
excrement-soddened  sites,  it  remains  until  it  is  exhausted  by 
the  putrefaction,  and  in  sewers  of  deposit  it  remains  for  months, 
or  a  year,  until  the  deposit  is  removed  by  flushing. 

At  our  sanitary  section  of  the  Society  of  Ai'ts,  it  was  shown 
upon  the  testimony  of  practitioners  of  Ae  highest  experience, 
that  full  three-fourths  of  even  the  most  expensively  built  new 
houses  in  London  are  badly  drained.  Those  which  happen  to 
have  good  self-cleansing  drains  are  joined  on  to  a  sewer,  com- 
monly a  large  new  sewer  of  putrefactive  deposit.  In  my  Sani- 
tary Report  of  1842,  I  described  such  a  sewer  as  the  bulb  of  a 
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retort  charged  with  putrefactive  matter ;  and  the  house^rain 
as  the  neck  of  the  retort  to  carry  the  producte'of  decomposition 
into  the  house.  At  the  sanitarj  section  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  we  got  an  examination  made  of  the  great  sewer  which 
passes  from  Victoria  Street  and  receives  the  drainage  of  the 
Government  Offices  and  of  Downing  Street.  That  sewer 
was  found  to  contain  about  a  foot  deep  of  putrefying  deposit. 
The  flusher  who  examined  the  sewer,  on  putting  his  lamp  to 
the  mouths  of  the  drains  opening  into  the  sewer  found 
everywhere,  from  the  direction  of  the  flame,  that  the  current 
of  sewer-gas  flowed  steadily  upwards  into  the  grand  new 
buildings,  the  public  offices.  But  for  the  ^  ventilation '  of  the 
sewers  as  the  man  called  it,  by  means  of  the  house  drains, 
the  gases  of  putrefaction  in  the  sewers  would  be  so  strong 
as  to  make  them  dangerous  as  they  were  inconvenient  for 
the  flushing  men  to  work  in  when  the  time  came  for  them  to 
reduce  the  putrid  accumulation  by  flushing.  Now  as  to  the 
tests  of  this  dilution  of  the  sewage  gas  in  offices  by  the  re- 
ceptivity of  the  occupants  ?  Sir  B.  A.  Cross  has  stated  that 
when  he  first  went  to  wash  his  hands  in  his  office  he  was  assailed 
by  a  very  oflensive  smell  on  opening  the  plug.  When  he  had 
sat  for  a  time  to  do  the  work  of  his  office,  he  found  himself  sub- 
ject to  low  headache— the  common  effect  of  diluted  sewer  gas. 
This  became  so  bad  that  he  did  as  much  work  as  he  could  at 
home.  He  stated  in  Parliament  that  he  had  determined  to 
engage  offices  elsewhere  for  the  safe  transaction  of  his  business 
had  he  remained  in  office.  A  member  of  the  Government  in 
the  Local  Government  Board  may  bear  testimony  to  greater 
sujBTering  from  the  condition  of  the  very  spacious  room  assigned 
to  him.  In  the  Colonial  Office  there  have  been  cases  of  fever^ 
and  two  deaths  from  fever  are  ascribed  to  the  defective  state 
of  this  office.  One  friend,  an  officer  there,  was  subject  to  an 
attack  of  an  eruptive  fever,  also  ascribed  to  it,  which  occa- 
sioned an  absence  of  nine  months  from  his  office. 

I  felt  I  could  not  in  duty  refrain  from  making  particular 
enquiries  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Premier's  residence  in 
Downing  Street.  I  learned  that  the  former  Premier  had  been 
advised  by  his  physician  not  to  reside  there,  and  he  did  not ; 
but  I  have  been  assured  that  since  then  amendments  have  been 
made  in  the  premises,  and  that  it  is  now  regarded  as  safe. 
There  are,  however,  150  miles  of  trunk  lines  of  sewers  of 
stagnant  deposit  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  only,  as  shown  by  their  accounts,  of  which  the 
accumulations  are  reduced  periodically  by  flushing,  and  the 
condition  of  the  general  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such 
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sewers  is  such  that  no  competent  surgeon  would  think  of  per- 
forming a  dangerous  operation  there,  particularly  without 
washing  the  air  with  spray,  after  the  method  of  Dr.  Lister^  of 
which  so  interesting  an  account  was  given  at  the  Congress. 
Professor  Flower,  who  was  sitting  by  3ie  late  Dean  of  West- 
minster in  his  last  illness  until  he  died,  considers  that  the  Dean's 
illness  was  solely  owing  to  the  bad  drainage  in  the  water-doeet 
adjoining  his  bedroom.  I  have  seen  a  report  upon  it  made 
by  Mr.  Griffiths,  one  of  our  most  successful  sanitary  engineers^ 
on  an  examination  made  of  it  a  year  ago,  when  he  found  that, 
besides  bad  internal  drainage,  it  had  a  connection  with  the 
common  sewer.  He  represented  the  danger  of  the  condition  to 
the  Dean,  who  said,  however,  that  he  had  sustained  no  attack 
during  the  time  he  had  occupied  the  Deanery,  and  he  should 
leave  the  work  of  amendment  to  his  successor.  The  Dean  was 
like  thousands,  ^  too  busy  to  attend  to  it.'  Individuals  and 
communities  pass  long  periods  under  such  depressing  influenoes 
without  violent  disturbance  by  disease.  Their  vitality  is  de- 
pressed ;  they  may  have  low  headaches,  or  functional  disturb- 
ances, without  being  aware  of  the  specific  cause,  the  results  of 
which  are  only  manifested  collectively  in  the  statistics  of  sick- 
ness and  the  death-rates.  There  is,  as  it  were,  the  charcoal, 
there  is  the  sulphur,  and  there  is  the  nitre,  and  it  is  argued 
that  there  is  no  harm  in  them,  and  there  appears  to  be  noncy 
until  an  unknown  cause,  some  barometric  condition,  which,  as 
a  light,  causes  an  explosion.  So  the  poor  Dean  reasoned,  and 
he  fell  by  erysipelas  a  victim  to  his  error.  I  got  Mr.  Griffiths 
to  show  the  report  of  his  examination  to  Sir  William  Jamer, 
who  sent  this  note  upon  it:  'Accept  my  best  thanks  for 
letting  me  see  your  report  on  the  sanitary  state  of  the  Deanery 
of  Westminster.  To  live  in  such  a  house  was  as  unwise  as  to 
dwell  in  a  house  with  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  stored  away  in 
the  kitchen.  For  years  the  inmates  mi^ht  be  free  firom  in- 
jury ;  but  a  spark  might  at  any  moment  dIow*  diem  to  atoms.' 
Some  persons  are  highly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the 
foul  air.  There  is  no  doubt  that  H.B.H.  the  Prince  Consort 
fell  a  victim  to  some  accidental  exposure  to  it,  and  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  a  narrow  escape  from  it.  It  appeared 
from  a  recent  enquiry  by  the  Sanitary  section  of  our  Society  of 
Arts,  that  about  16  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  of  the  wage  classes 
in  Westminster  are  due  to  foul  air  diseases.  The  common  oon- 
ditions  of  the  stagnancy  of  putrefactive  matter  in  the  houses  and 
the  sewers  were  formerly  regarded  implicitly  as  constants,  and 
indeed  are  very  extensively  so  regarded  now.  The  proposal 
for  dealing  with  them  by  chemists  was  the  wholesale  applies- 
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tion  of  disinfectants ;  these  when  applied  in  some  instances  to 
the  sewers  had  no  marked  effect,  except  the  general  addition 
and  diffusion  of  the  fumes  of  the  chemicals  into  the  houses. 
Another  measure  proposed  by  a  mechanical  engineer  was  to 
extract  the  gas  of  the  sewers  by  a  powerful  steam  draft ;  this, 
when  tried,  evolved  more  gas  and  only  spread  the  fumes  wider. 
A  railway  engineer  proposed  to  ventilate  them  by  draughts 
from  very  tall  chimneys.  About  five  hundred  of  them,  as  tall 
as  the  steeples  of  the  parish  churches,  would  have  been  re- 
quired ;  but  on  the  experience  of  the  tall  chimneys  of  alkali 
and  other  works,  this  would  have  raised  the  fumes  from 
beneath,  to  distribute  them  wider  by  clouds  above,  extending 
to  the  suburbs,  as  those  chimneys  of  chemical  works  are  found 
to  do,  to  the  injury  of  vegetation  at  several  miles  of  distance. 
Attention  is  yet  prominently  and  almost  exclusively  occupied 
in  various  urban  districts  with  plans  for  the  ventilation  of  the 
sewers.  Plans  are  proposed  for  the  protection  of  private  houses 
by  separate  chimneys  to  each  house  to  discharge  sewer  gas 
above,  which  from  the  collection  of  sewer  chimneys  would,  at 
a  great  expense,  add  a  pernicious  element  to  the  superincum- 
bent atmosphere  produced  by  all  the  smoke  chimneys.  No- 
where scarcely  has  there  been  a  conception,  at  least  as  to  the 
diief  objective  point  and  as  a  leading  principle,  of  the  removal 
of  putrefactive  matter  from  houses  and  towns  before  it  can  enter 
into  advanced  stages  of  decomposition  and  generate  noxious 
gases  and  odours. 

At  the  meeting  at  Croydon  there  were  medical  officers 
from  the  chief  cities  of  Europe :  from  Paris  with  its  stinks, 
called  ^  odeurs  de  Paris,'  which  by  an  unusual  development 
lately  created  an  excessive  mortality  and  drove  away  visitors 
from  the  pestilence ; — there  were  there  medical  officers  from 
Germany,  where  nearly  all  the  hotels  give  warning  of  sanitary 
defaults,  and  in  nearly  all  of  which,  as  also  in  the  hotels  of 
France,  it  is  dangerous  to  drink  the  water  of  their  wells,  pol- 
luted by  their  stagnant  sewerage.  There  was  a  medical  officer 
from  Darmstadt,  where  the  lamented  Princess  Alice  and  also 
her  son  fell  victims  to  a  malarious  disease,  if  not  arising  from 
within  the  palace,  from  bad  sanitary  conditions  in  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  city.  There  was  present  a  distinguished  sanitary 
officer  from  Italy,  to  which  he  might  carry  ba<^  a  great  lesson 
for  malarious  and  heavily  death-rated  Rome,  in  whose  hotels 
visitors  have  been  stricken  down  by  foul-air  disease,  and  also 
to  stinking  Naples  and  other  cities  which  are  dangerous  for 
susceptible  people  to  travel  or  to  reside  in.  There  was  present, 
of  the  members  of  the  Congress,  an  eminent  representative  of 
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the  Board  of  Health  of  Washington,  that  city  which  has  a 
death-rate  as  heavy  as  Croydon  once  had  before  its  purifi- 
cation ;  heavier  than  the  death-rate  of  vestriatised  London^ 
and  denoting  a  condition  of  the  general  river  atmosphere,  from 
which,  if  he  could  have  been  removed  to  a  purer  air,  the 
chances  would  have  been  largely  augmented  of  the  recovery  of 
the  President,  which  we  were  all  watching  with  so  much  o£ 
fraternal  anxiety.  There  were  there  two  medical  men  from 
New  York,  the  empire  city,  in  whose  foul  tenement  lodging- 
houses  the  poorest  members  are  subject  to  intense  depression, 
and  from  which  the  occupants  of  common  lodging-houses  in 
London  are  protected  by  the  sanitary  measures  provided  under 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  Act,  and  executed  by  the  Metropolitaji 
Police,  who  guard  them  against  fever.  All  these  members  of  the 
Congress,  and  others  from  Australia  and  Europe,  were  present  z 
more  than  a  hundred  were  to  receive  a  great,  simple  lesson 
in  purification  applicable  to  almost  every  one  of  their  cities. 
All  present  representing  populations  suflering  from  one  com- 
mon evil — the  foul  air  generated  from  stagnant,  putrid  matter 
— all  come  to  see  the  efficiency  of  one  conunon  remedy,  carrying 
into  every  house  pure  water,  and  carrying  out  the  fouled 
wat«r  from  the  house  and  the  street  by  unity  of  works  under 
one  authority,  and  that  authority  a  public  one,  removing  the 
putrescible  matter  before  putrefaction  could  commence. 

The  Accomplishment  of  the  First  Steps  in  the  Sanitation 

of  a   City, 

Dr.  Carpenter  stated  that  all  the  houses  of  Croydon  were 
water-closeted,  and  more  or  less  perfectly  drained,  so  that  all 
putrescible  matter  and  fouled  water  were  removed  from  them 
immediately,  and  that  the  excreta  of  63,000  of  population,  whidi 
in  all  other  cities  remain  in  conditions  of  putrid  decomposition 
weeks  and  months  and  years,  are  now,  by  self-cleansing  small 
sewers  and  the  self-cleansing  house  drains,  carried  out  of  Croy- 
don within  two  hours ;  showing  that,  if  they  were  dealt  with  in 
sections,  every  city  may  now  be  purified  by  water-carriage  in  the 
same  way  and  in  much  the  same  time.  He  took  the  delegates  to 
the  outfall,  and  directed  their  attention  to  the  fact,  surprising  to 
most  of  them,  of  the  absence  of  the  usual  odour  of  putrefaction 
from  all  discharged.  If  there  was  any  smell  at  all,  it  was  that 
of  dirty  water,  and  far  less  of  smell  than  from  any  one  of  the 
thousands  of  guUey-shoots  of  the  sewers  of  deposit  in  the  Me- 
tropolis. This  one  example  for  a  competent  sanitary  engineer 
is  complete  in  itself,  but  it  would  be  corroborated  in  the  several 
towns  cited,  where  the  death-rates  have  been  considerably 
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reduced,  and  where  all  the  houses  and  streets  have  been  freed 
from  sewer  smells,  thus  establishing  the  sanitary  rule,  that  aU 
foul  smells — of  which,  however,  the  most  faint,  igrising  from 
the  latest  decomposition,  are  the  least  distinguished  and  are 
the  most  deadly — denote  bad  sanitary  administration  and  bad 
engineering  or  bad  supervision  of  work ;  and  that  the  capacity 
and  condition  of  a  local  administration  may  confidently  be  tested 
by  the  nose.  For  the  Metropolis,  the  whole  of  the  putrescible 
matter  of  a  morning,  removable  by  water  carriage,  might  be 
removed  within  the  day.  Plans  for  the  attainment  of  this 
object  were  prepared  by  our  first  General  Board  of  Health, 
including  the  relief  by  pumping  as  in  the  fen  districts,  and 
those  plans  were  studied  and  adopted  very  literally  by  the 
German  engineers,  and  are  now  in  progress  for  the  relief  of 
Berlin.  They  have  been  applied  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
and  at  Dantzig  with  a  very  material  reduction  of  the  death- 
rate.  It  is  demonstrable  that,  if  the  municipal  authority  were 
guided  by  the  light  of  sanitary  science,  the  whole  of  Paris 
might  be  regularly  freed  from  its  foul  odours  within  half  a  day. 
In  the  United  States,  one  town — Memphis — was  repeatedly 
so  ravaged  by  yellow  fever,  that  the  question  arose  whether  it 
ought  not  to  be  burnt  down  as  being  a  centre  of  infection  to 
other  places ;  but  the  light  of  sanitary  science  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  it  by  Colonel  Waring,  an  American  sanitary  engi- 
neer, and  he  devised  and  executed  a  plan  of  drainage  on  the 
principles  first  laid  down,  especially  as  to  the  exclusion  of 
storm-water  from  the  sewage,  which  is  found  to  be  so  detri- 
mental to  sewage  farming,  and  was  laid  down  at  a  third  of  the 
cost  of  the  man-sized  sewers  maintained  against  demonstra- 
tions in  London.  We  were  glad  to  learn  that  the  first  step  has 
been  so  well  thought  of  in  Paris  that  the  engineer  (Colonel 
Waring)  has  been  commissioned  to  drain  a  section  of  Paris  on 
the  plan  as  a  trial  work. 

It  might  have  been  explained  to  the  delegates  that  the  cost 
of  the  new  Great  Trunk  lines  of  sewer  to  receive  storm- water, 
which  are  now  condemned  as  a  great  blunder,  and  as  consti- 
tuting noxious  extended  cesspools,  would  have  sufficed  to  have 
redramed  the  whole  of  the  Metropolis  with  self-cleansing 
sewers,  mostly  pipe-sewers.^  The  like  may  be  said  of  the 
Large  Trunk  line  sewers  of*Paris.  The  estimated  expense  of 
sixteen  miles  of  self -cleansing  for  Westminster  proper  was 
about  16,000/.  The  expense  of  the  Timnel  sewer,  one  mile 
from  Victoria  Street  to  Whitehall,  the  condition  of  which  as 
diffusing  sewer- gas  which  is  laid  on  from  it  into  the  grand  new 
Government  Offices  has  been  described,  has  been  upwards  of 
1 20,000/. 
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The  Next  Step :  the  Saving  of  the  Manure  in  a  Fresh 

Condition, 

The  next  topic  of  organic  sanitary  principle  to  which 
Dr.  Carpenter  directed  the  special  attention  of  the  delegates 
was  the  application  of  the  fresh  sewage  to  the  land.  He  said : 
*  The  practice  of  sewage- irrigation  has  been  under  my  own 
immediate  observation  for  twenty-one  years.  In  the  year  I860 
it  was  commenced  in  some  fields  at  Beddington^  which  have 
been  continuously  irrigated  more  or  less  from  that  time  to 
this.  Since  tiien  I  have  heard  the  most  serious  charges  made 
against  sewage  irrigation  before  Committees  of  both  Houses 
of  the  Legislature,  also  before  commissioners  and  judges,  and 
juries  and  arbitrators,  as  well  as  at  public  meetings;  and  in 
special  reports  violent  attacks  have  also  been  made  in  the  public 
press.  The  charges  made  have  been  that  dwelling-houses,  even 
within  a  mile  of  a  sewage-farm,  are  prejudiced  and  damaged 
as  residences,  in  consequence  of  the  unhealthiness  which  must 
necessarily  belong  to  such  farms.  This  and  similar  evidence 
has  been  given  by  highly  intelligent  and  most  honourable 
.witnesses.  In  consequence,  local  authorities  have  either  been 
made  to  pay  immense  sums  as  compensation  to  owners  who 
have  had  to  part  with  portions  of  their  land  for  sewage  irri^- 
tion  purposes ;  or  the  permission  which  has  been  asked  for 
has  been  refused  because  of  the  anticipated  damage  to  property 
or  to  health ;  or  towns  have  been  frightened  by  the  antagonism 
which  the  propositions  to  set  up  a  sewage-farm  have  induced, 
and  they  have  declined  to  proceed  with  the  proposals.  In 
other  cases,  in  which  it  has  been  proceeded  with,  the  farm  has 
been  weighted  by  the  heavy  charges  which  have  been  placed 
upon  it ;  and  to  make  matters  still  worse,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  partly  in  consequence  of  these  charges,  it  has  been 
found  quite  impossible  to  get  the  farm  taken  care  of  by  a 
scientific  agriculturist  at  his  own  cost.  It  has  therefore  been 
managed  by  persons  who  have  had  neither  agricultural  nor 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  requisite  kind.  Sewage-farms  have 
therefore,  as  a  rule,  from  various  explainable  circumstances,  the 
unfortunate  contingency  attached  to  them  that  they  are  not 
financial  successes.'  From  the  effects  of  these  blundering 
and  reactionary  works,  the  whole  of  the  modem  system  cKf 
sewage  and  water-closets  is  blamed,  and  a  return  to  the  old 
system  of  cesspits  talked  of  and  earth  closets  proposed  as 
substitutes.  In  contrast  with  the  water  carriage  system  of 
Croydon,  there  is  a  distant  village  for  which  only  the  weeklv 
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removal  of  fsecal  matter  by  tubs  could  be  provided ;  occasioning 
three  days  of  putrid  decomposition  on  the  premises  and  a  four- 
fold expense  of  removal.  If  the  sanitary  evil  is  diminished  by 
more  frequent  removal  the  expense  is  augmented.  Military 
experience  may  be  cited  of  earth  latrines  at  double  the  expense 
of  construction  and  ten  times  the  expense  of  management  of 
water  latrines.  It  requires  great  labour  to  get  the  superior 
economy  of  water  carriage  through  self-cleansing  channels 
understood  by  local  administrators.  He  might  have  presented 
us  an  example,  from  the  very  place,  of  one  of  the  explicable 
circumstances  in  the  exaction  commonly  of  five-fold  rents — 
here  it  was  a  seven-fold  rent — on  the  pretext  of  injury  to  the 
land  which  is  proved  to  be  benefited  by  sewage-farming.  To 
these  circumstances  are  added  excessive  charges  for  inapplicable 
engineering  works,  and  financial  errors  arising  from  confiding 
to  unaided  and  unguarded  local  ignorance,  large  expenditure 
that  requires  very  special  science  and  responsibility  for  its  safe 
direction. 

A  large  part  of  the  prejudice  against  sewage-farms  has 
arisen  from  the  conception  of  sewage  only  in  the  state  of  pu- 
tridity from  stagnancy,  such  as  that  of  which  the  fumes  pervade 
the  Government  offices  in  Westminster  from  the  Victoria  Sewer. 
When  Sir  R.  A.  Cross  or  other  Members  of  Parliament  living 
in  those  streets  are  assured,  as  they  may  be  by  scientific  evi- 
dence given  at  ten  guineas  a  day,  that  sewage  is  essentially 
of  a  noxious  character,  they  will  very  naturally  accept  the 
assurances.     Hence  plans  for  immense  chemical  enterprises  as 
necessary  for  the  dismfection  of  sewage  before  it  is  applied  to 
land  or  discharged  into  any  river.     As  stated,  the  sewage  of 
Croydon  is  all  removed  from  the  town  within  two  hours,  before 
there  is  any  waste  of  manure  by  putrefaction.    Within  the  two 
hours  it  is  in  course  of  distribution  on  the  land,  and  it  is  distri- 
buted by  the  ordinary  method  of  irrigation  by  submersion  over 
the  soil,  percolating  the  soil  through  the  grass.    Dr.  Carpenter 
led  the  delegates  over  the  irrigated  fields,  and  directed  their 
attention  to  the  continued  absence  of  smell  from  the  sewage. 
Jt  was  evident  that  there  was  no  such  smell  from  it  or  from 
the  land  as  there  is  from  a  market-garden  with  a  heavy  top- 
dressing  of  solid  manure.     He  also  directed  their  particular 
attention  to  the  great  clearness  and  absence  of  smell  in  the 
effluent  water  from  the  irrigated  meadow.     Some  of  the  dele- 
gates  drank   specimens   of  it.      Dr.  Browning,  the   medical 
officer  of  Rotherhithe,  told  me  some  time  since  that  he  had 
analysed  it,  and  would  prefer  it  for  domestic  consumption  to 
the  Thames  water  which  he  received  from  the  Southwark  and 
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Yauxhall  Company.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  safer  than 
the  well  water  supplied  at  the  hotels  on  the  Continent,  on  the 
dangers  of  which  so  much  was  written  a  short  time  ago. 

Answer  to  the  Germ  Theorists*  Objections  to  Sewer  Manures. 

Violent  objections  have  been  made  by  the  advocates  of 
chemical  disinfectants  and  other  processes  against  sewage-farms 
on  the  grounds  that  they  must  receive  and  spread  the  germs  of 
infectious  disease.  The  answer  to  such  allegations  was  given 
to  the  delegates  by  Dr.  Carpenter  in  the  terms  following: 
*  The  non-infectious  character  of  the  excretions  of  those  suf- 
fering from  epidemic  and  infectious  diseases  when  distributed 
upon  a  sewage-farm  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  tiiere  have  been 
occasional  outbreaks  of  infectious  diseases  in  Croydon  during 
the  past  ten  years,  including  two  epidemics  of  small-pox, 
several  outbreaks  of  scarlet  fever,  occasional  cases  of  diph- 
theria, and  three  periods  of  typhoid  prevalence — two  of  which 
were  distinctly  connected  with  contamination  of  water  supply 
in  its  distribution,  and  a  third  was  distributed  by  means  of 
milk.  In  the  years  1875-76  the  excreta  of  at  least  a  thousand 
cases  of  enteric  fever  were  utilised  on  the  farm.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  the  cases  the  excreta  were  certainly  not  disinfected, 
and  had  they  been  capable  of  setting  up  the  disease,  some  of 
the  sixty-five  persons  at  that  time  in  the  employ  of  the  Local 
Board  must  have  suffered  from  the  infection. 

^  Cases  which  did  arise  were  not  on  the  farm,  or  even  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  near  to  it ;  they  were  on  the  hills,  beyond 
the  range  even  of  subsoil  water.  The  changes  in  sewage  are 
not  in  any  way  similar  to  those  which  have  been  known  to 
take  place  in  poudrette  and  other  particular  forms  of  dried 
ordure.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  of  the  destruction 
upon  sewage  farms  of  the  germs  of  mischief,  which,  when  un- 
altered, may  be  capable  of  setting  up  zymotic  disease.  They 
are  not  preserved  as  they  may  be  in  dried  ordure,  or  in  other 
products  in  which  so-called  disinfectants  have  been  used, 
which  have  simply  preserved  the  germs  from  decay;  hot 
they  are  chemically  and  physically  altered  so  that  mischief 
cannot  arise.  This  result  has  been  also  found  to  apply  to  the 
excreta  of  animals  suffering  from  epizotic  disease.  During 
the  past  few  years  there  have  been  several  outbreaks  of  infec- 
tious pleuro-pneumonia  in  the  Croydon  district,  the  infection 
being  brought  from  the  Metropolitan  Meat  Markets.  The 
cowsheds  in  which  the  disease  has  arisen  have  drained  into  the 
Croydon  sewers,  and  blood  and  excreta  from  the  slaughtered 
animals  have  been  washed  down  those  sewers.     The   sewers 
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liave  carried  the  morbid  matter  from  the  sheds  to  the  farm ; 
but  there  has  been  no  corresponding  disease  among  the  cattle 
upon  the  farm.'  Similar  demonstrations  are  presented  by  all 
Tvell-worked  sewage-farms.  Moreover,  insects  generated  and 
distributed  in  solid  manures,  and  in  stagnant  semi-liquefied 
manures,  are  drowned  by  liquefied  manure  in  active  circulation. 

Protection  by  Circulation. 

Protection,  Dr.  Carpenter  properly  says,  will  be  absolute 
if  sewage  be  brought  in  a  fresh  state  to  the  farm,  and  if  it  be 
not  allowed  to  stagnate  either  in  the  sewers  of  the  district  or 
in  the  carriers  of  the  farm  or  upon  the  land.  Without  the 
town,  as  well  as  within  it,  the  circulation  must  for  security  be 
complete  and  active. 

It  has  been  laid  down  as  a  dogma  that  sewage-farms  must 
be  kept  at  a  distance  from  towns,  and  that  dogma  had  a  reason, 
in  the  method  of  the  irrigations  by  stagnant  submersion  with 

J  Jain  water  in  Italy,  where  they  have  been  forbidden  to  be 
brmed  nearer  than  six  miles  of  urban  populations  on  account 
of  the  malarious  emanations.  This  dogma,  with  its  base  of 
stagnation  as  a  constant,  was  met  by  the  fact  that  by  circu- 
lation the  cattle  on  the  farm  at  Croydon  were  more  healthy 
than  other  cattle  ;  and  so  were  the  labourers.  He  might  have 
corroborated  this  experience  by  reference  to  the  report  of  the 
judges  for  the  award  of  the  prizes  ofiered  by  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  to  the  best  of  the  sewerage  farms.  The  judges 
were  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Bead,  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  and  Mr. 
Thursfield.  They  made  particular  enquiries  about  the  sanitary 
results  upon  those  engaged  in  working  them,  and  they  display 
the  results  in  a  table  of  the  death-rates.  They  were,  on  the 
average  number  of  years  (ten)  during  which  the  farms  had  been 
in  operation,  not  more  than  3  per  thousand  per  annum,  that 
is  to  say,  on  a  population  of  380  men  living  on  or  working  on 
the  farms  and  137  children.  From  the  difference  of  working 
under  insanitary  conditions,  amidst  stable  dung  and  putrid 
farmyard  manures,  which  are  attended  with  fevers  amongst 
families,  as  compared  with  the  working  amidst  fresh  undecom- 
posed  manures  liquefied,  I  should  have  expected  a  marked 
difference,  but  not  so  great  as  this,  which  is  double  or  three- 
fold. Dr.  Carpenter  adduced  the  very  low  death-rate  amongst 
the  children  of  the  orphan  institution  immediately  contiguous 
to  the  sewer-farm,  and  who  lived  amidst  its  atmosphere.  He 
might  have  corroborated  this  by  the  fact  of  a  yet  lower  death- 
rate  amongst  children  of  lower  type  and  lower  ages  of  another 
orphan  institution,  the  North  Surrey  District  School,  who  are 
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lower  in  age  and  lower  in  type,  and  who  are  sustained  in  great 
part  from  the  produce  of  a  contiguous  good  sewage-farm  and 
have  one  of  the  lowest  of  infantile  death-rates.  On  the  theory 
sustained  by  the  scientific  evidence  given,  the  population  whidi 
is  the  farthest  from  the  large  farm  ought  to  have  the  lowest 
death-rate,  whereas  Dr.  Carpenter  showed  that  it  had  tk 
highest,  or  16  per  thousand,  whilst  the  parish  contiguous  to 
the  farm  at  Beddington  had  only  a  death-rate  of  14  per 
thousand. 

Qualities  of  Sewage  Manure  Produce. 

An  objection  urged  against  sewage-farming  is  the  quality  of 
the  produce,  which  it  is  surmised  and  alleged  must  have  the 
taint  of  putridity.     I  had  some  communication  with  the  late 
Emperor  of  France,  when  he  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
means  of  advancing  the  health  of  the  population.    When  enter- 
ing on  the  question  of  the  drainage  of  Paris  and  the  abatement 
of  its  stinks,  I  submitted  to  him  the  expediency  of  haviug  tfiab 
made  of  the  vegetable  production  from  liquefied  manure  maie 
by  his  own  officers.     This  was  done,  and  I  believe  those  triak 
were  the  most  able  of  any  hitherto  made.     The  produce  was 
very  large ;  but  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  ven- 
tured to  object  that  the  grass  which  was  so  large  was  groft 
and  of  a  quality  which  cattle  would  not  eat  or  thrive  upon. 
Against  this  judgment  of  the  Academician — of  medicine— I 
ventured  to  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  a  cow,  and  the  appeal 
was  allowed,     A  good  cow  was  provided,  and  there  was  placed 
before  it  bundles  of  sewaged  and  unsewaged  grass  for  its  choice. 
The  cow  selected  the  sewaged  grass  and  ate  it  with  avidity. 
It  yielded  its  judgment  by  excellent  milk,  with  an  extra 
quantity  of  cream  and  superior  butter.     The  like  results  are 
experienced  in  the  sewaged-farms  of  £ngland.     Other  animals 
display  the  like  judgment  to  an  inconvenient  extent    Hares 
and  rabbits  come  to  them  from  long  distances,  and  are  very 
destructive.     Of  the  produce  from  sewage-fed  cows,  however, 
some  of  the  first-class  butter  consumed  in  our  clubs  has  been 
from  sewage  grass  farms.     The  fact  is  that  liquefied  maonre 
culture,  fresh  sewage  culture,  with  horticultural  skill  in  plant 
feeding,  will  be  the  means  of  altering  the  character  of  plants 
and  obtaining  very  superior  vegetable  production.     The  dele- 
gates were  entertained  at  Beddington  Hall  to  a  luncheon  of 
the  fresh  sewage  produce, — sewaged  potatoes,  sewaged  beef 
and  veal,  or  beef  and  veal  raised  from  the  sewaged  grass  of  the 
farm,  and  the  qualities  were  pronounced  by  the  visitors  to 
be  excellent.     But  this  part  of  the  festival  might  have  been 
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enhanced  by  contributions  from  other  sewage-farms.  From  the 
Bedford  farm  they  might  have  received  carrots  of  a  new  order, 
larger  in  size,  with  more  of  saccharine  matter,  with  a  higher 
flavour,  and  an  aroma  that  qualifies  it  for  dessert.  From  the 
Aldershot  farm  there  might  have  been  a  contribution  of  celery 
exceeding  anything  yet  seen  or  tasted  of  that  plant.  Moreover, 
there  might  probably  have  been  obtained  from  that  same  farm 
a  dessert  of  rhubarb  exceeding  even  in  quality  any  that  had 
ever  been  tasted  of  that  plant  before.  I  have,  indeed,  received 
as  evidence  of  an  advanced  sewage  horticulture,  some  samples 
of  wine  of  the  quality  of  a  good  still  hock  or  of  a  still  and 
wholesome  champagne  made  irom  the  superior  rhubarb  growth 
on  that  farm.  But  the  commercial  development  of  that  pro- 
duce would  be  hindered  here  by  the  Excise.  It  may,  however, 
be  well  commended  to  the  wine  growers  of  France,  especially 
those  near  Boulogne,  who  should  move  the  authorities  to  re- 
lieve the  population  from  the  stagnant  and  putrescent  manure 
under  and  around  their  houses  and  send  it  out  fresh  for  distri- 
bution on  the  land,  amongst  the  wine  growers  in  the  vicinity, 
where  it  may  serve  to  repair  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera,  and 
they  may  learn  from  Wiirtemburg  how  to  produce  and  send  us 
by  its  right  name  a  cheap  champagne  as  wholesome  as  it  may 
be  made  from  the  produce  of  good  sewage-farms,  to  exhilarate 
Aiture  sanitary  festivals  over  sewaged  produce.  Paris,  with 
very  inferior  sewage,  deteriorated  and  wasted  by  stagnation,  is 
yet  making  some  way  with  a  rudimentary  and  secondary 
sewage  cultivation,  which  may  be  advanced  when  the  way  has 
been  shown  them,  by  Colonel  Waring  and  others,  in  a  com- 
plete house  drainage  producing  a  superior  manure,  by  staying 
stagnation  and  waste  in  noxious  gases  by  subsoil  distribution 
through  permeable  tile  drains.  In  Germany,  Dantzig  takes 
the  lead  in  sewage-farming,  yielding  a  greater  produce  than 
has  heretofore  been  grown  on  German  soil.  Berlin  is  in  pro- 
gress on  right  principles,  but  is  not  so  far  advanced,  as  would 
be  denoted  by  the  infallible  test  of  a  reduced  death-rate,  as  it 
may  be,  and  the  sewage-farm  is  as  yet  spoken  of  as  secondary, 
probably  from  putrid  instead  of  from  undecomposcd  manure. 

Agricultural  chemists  and  well-informed  agriculturists  will 
sooner  or  later  lament  the  escape  of  the  foul  air  of  putridity  in 
our  ill-drained  and  ill-cleansed  towns  as  the  escape  of  some  of 
the  finest  and  most  fertilising  portions  of  manure.  Between 
fresh  and  undecomposcd  town  manure,  the  diflFerence  commonly 
amounts  to  a  third  or  even  to  one-half. 

The  late  Home  Minister,  Sir  R.  A.  Cross,  should  have  known 
that  the  low  headaches  which  he  in  common  with  others  in  the 
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offices  experienced,  and  of  which  he  complained  in  Parliament, 
denoted  a  loss  going  on  of  a  manure  for  the  land  equivalent  to 
guano.    The  loss  of  manure  daily  in  Westminster  and  the  whole 
of  the  Metropolis  is  equivalent  to  a  new  guano  island — a  loss 
which  the  late  Mr.  Mechi  was  always  bemoaning.     On  the 
streets  of  the  Metropolis  it  is  estimated  that  about  a  thousand 
loads  of  horse  manure  are  deposited  daily,  and  from  want  of 
being  liquefied  and  removed  immediately  by  surface  washing, 
are  for  the  greatest  and   the  best  part  wasted.     Professor 
Voelcker  has  shown  in  a  Paper  for  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  that  the  waste  of  the  farmyard  manures  is  full  one- 
half.    The  late  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston,  our  agricultural  drain- 
age assistant  commissioner,  declared  that  from  the  ignorance  of 
landowners  and  of  farmers,  the  loss  of  stable  manure  through- 
out the  country  from  the  like  mismanagement  was  equivalent 
to  another  rental.    In  respect  to  the  population  in  the  quarters 
ot  a  badly  sewered  town  in  a  general  bad  sanitary  condition, 
it  is  a  general  complaint  that  they  are  squalid  and  stunted,  and 
have  a  heavy  death-rate  from  being  ill-fed ;  and  the  ill-feeding 
of  which  one  factor  is  the  want  of  good  milk.     Mr.  W.  Hope, 
V.C.,  stated  *that  taking  the  population  of  London  at  four 
millions,  they — the  representatives  of  the  vestries — are  wasting 
what  would  produce  340,000,000  quarts  of  milk  yearly.     But 
I  give  the  calculation  as  greatly  within  the  truth.    Yet  taking 
'Only  one  penny  per  quart  of  milk  as  due  to  the  grass,  ue.  to 
the  sewage,  and  allowing  as  much  more  for  the  land,  the  farmer 
and  the  cow,  we  have  an  annual  preventable  waste  of  manure 
that  can  be  realised  amounting  to  no  less  than  l,411,llliL 
And  again  I  say  that  the  credit  of  this  one  penny  is  too  little.' 
I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  this  estimate  is  substantiallj 
correct.    The  late  Mr.  Frank  Buckland,  in  a  Paper  read  at  the 
"Sanitary  Institute,  testified  to  the  injury  done  to  the  Thames 
fisheries  by  the  sewage  thrown  into  the  river. 

The  simple  lesson  given  on  this  topic,  of  the  utilisation  of 
the  sewage,  at  Croydon  to  the  delegates  to  the  Congress  was 
certainly  good  for  all  the  foul-aired  cities  and  the  wretched 
lower-class  populations  they  represented.  Agricultural  trials 
made  there  and  elsewhere  will  verify  the  axiom  of  the 
great  vegetable  physiologist  De  CandoUe,  that  the  future 
of  agriculture  will  be  in  giving  water  and  food  at  the  same 
time. 

Gain  of  Produce  from  Liquefied  Manure  Culture, 

More  may  however  be  said  on  the  next  topic  of  information 
which  the  delegates  would  have  to  take  with  them,  namely,  the 
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quantity  of  the  produce  from  the  sewage-farm.  This,  Dr. 
Carpenter  rated  as  about  three-fold  the  yield  of  the  ordinary 
culture  on  the  same  area ;  or  as  about  equal  to  that  of  ordinary 
market-garden  farming.  If  no  better  were  to  be  had,  this  gain 
from  intensive  culture  would  be  grandly  economical  in  saving  the 
cost  of  transit,  saving  roads  and  fences,  saving  moreover  rent. 
He  admitted,  however,  defects  of  science  and  of  skill  from  which 
deductions  must  be  made.  I  had  to  point  out  that  in  the 
sewage-farm  of  the  institution  which  I  have  mentioned,  the 
South  Metropolitan,  the  yield  was  more  than  as  five  as  com- 
pared with  the  three-and-a-half  of  an  adjacent  market-garden 
farm.  At  the  sewage-farm  at  Bedford  and  at  other  places  the 
yield  is  fully  as  five  as  against  three-and-a-half  at  adjacent 
market-garden  farms ;  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that 
whilst  me  yield  from  the  ordinary  agriculture  in  England  is 
as  one,  and  market-garden  culture  as  three-and-a-h^,  it  is 
on  well-conducted  farms  of  the  undecomposed  sewage  of  well- 
druned  towns,  with  self-cleansing  house-drains  and  self- 
cleansing  sewers — as  five.  With  such  intensive  culture,  there 
is  a  saving  or  a  gain  to  somebody  of  four  rents,  of  four  lengths 
of  roads  and  of  hedges  to  maintain,  and  of  four  lengths  in  the 
removal  of  manures  and  crops.  The  advance  of  sewage-farm- 
ing or  of  intensive  liquefied  manure  culture  has  at  this  time 
extensive  relations  with  the  whole  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
country  to  stimulate  that  high  culture  which  is  needed  to  with- 
stand that  foreign  competition  before  which  low  culture  is 
giving  way. 

In  this  view  I  submit  that  it  is  of  importance  that  the 
sewage  of  public  institutions — such  as  union  houses,  district 
orphan  asylums,  lunatic  asylums,  of  which  there  are  excellent 
scattered  examples — should  be  carefully  applied  to  serve  as 
model  farms  throughout  the  country.  W  ith  such  long-tried 
normal  examples  as  those  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  I 
might  add  of  some  hundred  of  sewage-farms  in  different  parts 
of  the  country ;  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  state  of  intelligence 
of  the  Government  and  of  the  Legislature,  which*  allows  the 
most  powerful  manures  after  remaining  in  conditions  of  stag- 
nant pestilential  decomposition  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea  or 
into  the  River  Thames  to  its  pollution  ? — what  of  the  state  of 
intelligence  of  those  who  talk  of  London  as  the  best-drained 
city  in  the  world,  which  has  two-thirds  of  its  houses  ill-drained 
and  with  excrement-soddened  sites ;  and  some  thousand  miles 
of  sewers  of  deposit  which  are  in  fact  extended  cesspools,  with 
the  insanitary  results  which  I  have  stated ! 
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Conclusions. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  display  the  state  of  ignorance  which 
has  prevailed  even  at  the  seat  of  Government  in  relation  to 
the  two  primary  factors  of  internal  sanitation,  of  circulation 
instead  of  stagnation,  of  the  external  application  of  fresh  un- 
putrified  manure  direct  to  the  land  instead  of  wasting  it  by 
throwing  it  into  the  river.  I  have  not  touched  on  the  other  fac- 
tors, namely,  those  for  dealing  with  the  excessive  infantile  mor- 
tality, also  those  for  reducing  the  overcrowding  in  bad  dwellings, 
which  is  so  destructive  of  life  in  the  adult  stages  of  the  wage 
classes.  As  against  the  dense  prevalent  ignorance  of  sanitatioti, 
is  it  not  our  duty  to  press  at  every  opportunity  the  knowledge 
of  what  has  been  done  with  imperfect  means,  and  enlighten 
intelligence  as  to  what  may  be  done,  and  stimulate  more 
eflScient  action  upon  it  for  the  relief  of  human  misery  ? 

Before  I  conclude,  I  beg  permission  to  observe  that  I  know 
no  greater  field  for  the  work  of  sanitation  than  this  unfortanate 
country,  Ireland.  By  the  combined  application  of  factors 
practically  demonstrated,  I  am  confident  that  the  death-rate 
of  Dublin  may  be  reduced  one-half.  For  myself,  I  must 
say  that  I  consider  the  Irish  working  man  extremely  un- 
fortunate in  the  misdirection  of  efforts  for  his  relief.  In  my 
collection  of  experiences  of  him  in  England,  I  found  general 
expressions  of  respect  for  him  by  employers,  as  respectable 
and  respectful,  and  as  being  good  in  conduct  when  rightly 
dealt  with,  and  more  loyal  even  than  English  workmen.  On 
such  evidence  I  stood  alone  for  a  time  in  contending  for  the 
introduction  of  the  compulsory  system  of  relief  for  the  able- 
bodied,  which  they  have  well  justified  in  Ireland. 

It  appears  to  me  that  one  of  the  largest  political  mistakes, 
leading  to  the  misdirection  of  effort,  is  in  overlooking  the  effect 
of  the  physical  upon  the  moral  conditions  of  populations.  In 
England  I  have  always  found,  in  local  enquiries,  that  the  seats 
of  epidemic  disease — the  results  of  bad  sanitary  conditions — 
are  the  seats  of  irritation,  of  disturbance,  and  of  crime,  and 
the  chief  sources  of  the  chief  occupation  of  the  police  in  re- 
pression. Some  time  ago  I  got  out  evidence  of  the  influenee 
of  the  physical  condition  on  moral  and  social,  and  peace  coo- 
ditions^  on  a  large  scale  in  Ireland.  I  took  the  four  counties 
where  the  proportion  of  mud  hovels  to  the  population  was  the 
highest,  and  compared  them  with  the  four  counties  where  the  pro- 
portion was  the  lowest.  In  the  four  counties  where  the  propor- 
tion of  mud  hovels — cabins  with  only  one  room — was  the  lowest 
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the  proportion  was  29  per  cent. ;  in  the  four  counties  where 
the  mud  hovels  were  the  highest  the  proportion  was  61  per 
cent.   In  these  highest  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  epidemics 
was  475  whilst  in  the  lowest  it  was  35.     With  the  most  mud- 
hovelled  populations  the  mean  age  of  all  born  was  only  26 
years  and  8  months.     In  the  counties  of  the  lowest  propor- 
tion of  mud  hovels  the  mean  age  of  death  was  33  years  and  4 
months.     But  the  mean  age  of  death  of  the  English  agri- 
cultural labourer  was  and  is  50  and  56  years  of  age,  with  much 
for  them  yet  to  amend  I     The  contrast  as  to  the  crimes  of  vio- 
lence and  passion  was  as  I  had  anticipated.     In  the  four 
counties  where  the  proportion  of  mud  hovels  was  seventy-two 
as  against  the  four  counties  where  the  proportion  of  mud 
hoveJB  was  the  lowest,  where  it  was  as  thirty-two.     And  so  it 
will  continue  to  be  where  the  population  is  in  low  physical 
conditions,  and  where,  as  Jeremy  Taylor  expressed  it»  ^  Man 
is  kept  desperate  by  a  too  quick  sense  of  constant  infelicity.' 
It  were  well  in  London  to  examine  the  moral  effects  produced 
by  the  removal  of  a  population  from  conditions  of  dwellings 
where  the  death-rates  are  30  and  40  per  1,000,  as  those  of 
Dublin,  to  conditions  of  the  model  dwellings  in  London,  where 
the  rates  are  16  per  1,000.     Early  in  my  sanitary  work  I 
wrote  papers  to  urge   a  measure  of  general  land  drainage 
as  a  pnmary  sanitary  measure ;  for  the  reduction  of  the  diseases 
of  damp  and  stagnant  moisture,  as  well  as  a  measure  of  agri- 
cultaral  production.     I  urged  that  the  permission  to  drain 
settled  estates  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  special  authority, 
with  power  to  regulate  the  advances  of  loans  and  with  official 
Becorities  for  the  application  of  loans  for  the  purpose.      So 
far  as  that  measure  has  been  carried  out,  it  has  answered 
the  purpose  as  a  measure  of  improved  agricultm*al  production 
as  well  as  of  sanitation.     All  round  it  has  paid  itself  in  seven 
years.     Now  Ireland  is  wetter  than  England ;   it  has  more 
land  for  productive  improvement,  as  well  as  for  sanitary  im- 
provement in  worse  conditions,  than  in  England.     Late  on  in 
the  progress  of  the  Land  Bill,  and  on  the  invitation  by  the 
Government  of  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  wage  classes,  I  sent  in  a  paper  proposing,  as  part 
of  the  BiU,  complete  provisions  for  a  land  drainage,  which,  to 
be  effective,  must,  I  considered,  be  to  a  great  extent  com- 
pulsory; it  was,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  of  compulsion 
to   a  profit,  under  skilled    direction,  of   from  fourteen  to 
twenty  per  cent,  on  the  outlay.      The  greater  part  of  the 
outlay  in  land  drainage  is  in  labour ;  it  would  almost  everyr 
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where  furnish  a  great  fund  df  relief  to  them,  necessariljr 
in  piece-work,  and  usually  at  double  wages.  But,  unfbrtu- 
natelv,  the  proposal  was  too  late  for  discussion,  and  only 
permissive  provisions  for  private  land  drainage  were  obtained. 
1  fear  that  they  will  only  be  of  partial  avail,  and  I  hope  that 
in  less  troubled  times  a  larger  measure  will  yet  be  adopted,  for 
it  may  be  confidently  stated  that  land  drainage  must  be  the 
basis  of  land  improvement  through  the  greater  part,  apparently, 
of  Ireland,  whilst,  as  a  sanitary  measure,  it  will  be  of  larger 
benefit  than  is  at  present  commonly  perceived. 

I  now  beg  leave  to  submit,  as  a  general  conclusion,  that 
the  saving  by  sanitation  in  England  and  Wales,  during  one 
decade,  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  lives  and  upwards  of  three 
million  cases  of  sickness  by  a  preventive  civil  service,  and 
the  saving,  by  preventive  service,  during  that  decade,  of 
upwards  of  forty  thousand  of  military  force,  together  with  a 
grand  total  saving  of  upwards  of  eight  millions  of  money — 
accomplished  as  yet  by  a  service  with  incomplete  attributions 
and  functions,  and  under  great  obstructions,  especially  the 
civil  preventive  service,  calls  for  the  examination  of  the 
Government  and  of  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  a  yet  more 
complete  administrative  organisation. 

And  specially  as  relates  for  what,  I  hope,  may  be  an  early 
future  of  the  urban  population  of  Ireland : — 

That  by  the  constant  distribution  of  water  into  all  houses, 
and  by  the  constant  removal  of  the  fouled  water,  together 
with  all  putrescible  matter — removable  by  the  cheapest  method 
of  removal^water  carriage  from  houses  and  from  the  surface  of 
the  streets  before  such  matters  enter  into  advanced  stages  of 
putrefaction — in  other  words,  by  complete  action  on  the  sani- 
tary principle  of  circulation  in  the  place  of  stagnation  and 
putrefaction,  the  sickness  and  death-rates  of  the  cities  and 
towns  may  be  reduced  by  one-third  or  by  one-half,  with  con- 
siderable reductions  of  the  pecuniary  burthens  entailed  by 
excessive  sickness  and  mortality. 

That  by  the  direct  application  of  undecomposed  liquefied 
town  manures  to  the  soil  much  noxious  waste  may  be  pre- 
vented, and  a  considerable  gain  obtained  of  superior  agricul- 
tural produce,  especially  of  milk  and  market-garden  proidnoe; 
and  that  high  model-farms,  such  as  are  in  progress  elseiriiere^ 
may  be  instituted  throughout  Ireland. 

And  specially  as  to  the  rural  districts : — 

That  by  a  complete  compulsory  measure  of  thorough 
land  drainage,  the  climate  of  large  parts  of  Ireland  may  be 
considerably  ameliorated,  the  health  of  men  (and  of  cattle) 
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improved,  and  agricultural  produce  augmented^  with  a  profit  of 
upwards  of  14  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  and  extensive  employ- 
ment provided  at  high  wages  for  the  wage  classes. 

These  special  conclusions,  it  may  be  averred,  are  now  sus- 
tainable by  sufficient  concrete  examples  of  long  practice  under 
varied  conditions,  as  capable  of  extended  application  under 
competent  administrative  organisation. 


A  Paper  was  read  by  Mr.  John  Fox,  Schoolmaster,  Kich- 
mond  District  Lunatic  Asylum,  Dublin,  on  the  *  School  System 
as  carried  out  in  that  Institution.'  In  this  Paper  the  aims  of  the 
system  are  shown,  and  the  means  by  which  they  are  attained. 
Misconceptions  are  corrected,  arising  from  its  name,  and  by 
reason  of  its  working  being  not  sufficiently  known.    The  writer 
treats  of  the  working  of  the  male  department  of  the  institution, 
which  is,  in  most  respects,  similar  to  that  of  the  female,  and 
gives  in  detail  the  classification  of  the  patients  with  respect 
to  literary  and  industrial  employments,  the  numbers  in  the 
various  occupations  included  under  these  heads,  and  the  very 
small  number  who  are  consequently  unemployed,  the  facilities 
afforded  in  this  classification  of  employing  patients  to  the  best 
advantage  with  respect  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  the  institu- 
tion ;  and  the  ffreat  saving  of  expense  effected  by  this  union  of 
literary  and  industrial  employment,  as  the  extensive  improve^ 
ments  and  clerical  works,  executed  wholly  by  the  patients, 
prove.     The  subjects  embraced  in  the  school  system  are  given 
at  length,  and  the  form  in  which  they  are  imparted.     Con- 
sidering the  mind  as  divisible  into  moral,  mental,  aosthetic, 
and  physical  faculties,    the  moral  faculties  being  developed 
by  religious  instruction  and  moral  lessons;   the  mental  by 
object    lessons,    lessons  on  colour    and    form   reading,  geo- 
graphy,   and  arithmetic;    the   esthetic  by  writing,  drawing 
and  music ;  and  the  physical  by  drill  and  marching.     The 
recreations  and  amusements  are  also  referred  to  at  length, 
the  indoor  recreations  consisting  of  a  library  of  200  volumes, 
the  daily  newspapers,   weekly  and  monthly  periodicals,   fort- 
nightly   dances,    Christmas   festivities,    and  games   such   as 
bagatelle,  chess,   &c. ;    the    outdoor  recreations  being  walks 
to  the  Phccnix  Park,  to  the  Botanic  and  Zoological  Gardens, 
midsummer  fetes,   and  games  such  as  cricket  and  football. 
The  daily  order  in  which  the  exercises  are   carried  out  is 
given,  especially  the  school  exercises  proper,  bringing   into 
relief  the  admirable  system  by   which  variety  of  occupation 
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is  secured.  The  results  of  the  system  are  then  sommarised 
us,  firstly,  providing  occupation  for  a  large  class  who  otherwise 
would  be  wholly  unemployed ;  secondly,  it  varies  the  occapa- 
tion  of  all  the  patients ;  thirdly,  it  applies  a  system  of  educa- 
tion to  the  relief  of  mental  disorder ;  and  fourthly,  it  promotes 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  all  the  inmates ;  and  the  writer 
concludes  by  inviting  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  insane 
to  come  and  see  for  themselves  the  working  of  a  system  of 
moral  treatment  of  the  insane  which  appears  a  great  advance 
on  methods  heretofore  in  use. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a  Paper  read  by  Dr. 
E.  MacDowel  Cosqbave,  University  of  Dublin,  on  '  The 
Use  of  Alcoholic  Stimulants  in  the  Irish  Workhouses.'  The 
question  of  how  far  alcohoHo  stimulants  should  be  used  in  our 
workhouses  is  an  important  one,  as  such  stimulants  are  at 
present  the  cause  of  much  direct  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  indiiect 
expenditure. 

During  1880,  11,845/.  85.  Td,  was  spent  on  stimulante  in 
the  Irish  workhouses,  forty  per  cent,  of  the  sick  receiving  them. 
The  cost  per  head  varied  from  9|(/.  in  Ulster  to  3«.  SdLin 
Connaught.  In  the  Dublin  Unions  it  averaged  2«.  lOdL  per 
head.  Stimulants  were  given  to  attendants  in  at  least  76  of 
our  163  unions. 

The  amount  of  stimulants  consumed  seems,  on  the  whole,  to 
be  decreasing ;  but  in  some  unions  it  is  increasing.  In  the 
South  Dublin  Union  the  rate  per  head  has  fallen,  during  the 
last  five  years,  from  2«.  to  9^ef.,  whilst  in  the  North  DaUin 
Union  it  has  risen  from  1^.  5rf.  to  1«.  9d. 

Stimulants  cannot  fairly  be  used  in  our  unions  as  food,  as 
their  cost  would  be  excessive,  to  say  nothing  of  the  uncertainty 
of  their  utility.  Thus,  even  if  all  the  food  elements  contained 
in  alcohol  were  capable  of  being  burnt,  one  imperial  pint  of 
Guinness's  stout  would  only  be  equal,  as  food,  to  rather  less 
than  five  ounces  of  sugar.  Also,  3^d!.  worth  of  bread  is  equal, 
as  a  force  producer,  to  3^.  A^d.  worth  of  stout,  estimated  at  its 
highest  possible  value.  Alcohol  is  also  too  costly  to  be  used  as 
a  tooA  adjunct  for  the  poor. 

Alcoholic  drinks  are  probably  used  as  medicines,  althouj^ 
they  are  not  paid  for  as  other  medicines  are.  But  in  the 
majority  of  cases  alcohol  diluted  with  water  would  be  just  as 
'  efficacious,  and  it  would  be  cheaper,  safer,  and  less  attractive. 

The  results  that  would  follow  if  the  quantity  of  stimulants 
used  in  our  workhouses  were  materially  diminished  would  pro- 
bably be  favourable.    Insurance  statistics  and  army  and  benefit 
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club  experiences  show  that  a  total  abstainer  is^  cceteris  paribus, 
not  only  yerj  much  healthier  than  a  drunkard,  but  also  appre- 
ciably a  better  lii*e  than  a  moderate  drinker.  The  experience 
of  any  Unions  which  have  diminished  the  amount  of  stimulants 
used  tends  to  show  that  it  has  resulted  in  an  increase  of  health. 
Many  English  Unions  show  this.  In  Ireland  we  have  not  yet 
got  many  examples  to  argue  from,  but  those  we  have  are  against 
the  use  of  stimulants.  If  the  return  of  the  number  of  inmates, 
deaths,  and  costs  of  stimulants  in  the  Irish  workhouses  be 
granted  annually,  we  shall  soon  have  sufficient  ground  for 
drawing  more  positive  conclusions.  In  the  South  Dublin  Union 
the  death-rates  for  the  past  five  years  were  67,  69,  54,  55,  37, 
whilst  the  cost  of  stimulants  per  head  was  2^.,  1^.  5flf.,  \s.  2d., 
\s.  l^cf.,  9^</.  In  the  North  Union  the  corresponding  figures 
were  65,  76,  72,  86,  67,  and  Is.  5d.,  Is.  2d.,  2s.  Id.,  2s.  5d., 
Is.  9d. 

Besides  improving  health,  the  withdrawal  of  stimulants 
would  improve  the  order,  lessen  the  temptations  to  enter  and  to 
remain,  discourage  malingering,  lessen  the  rates,  and  do  some- 
thing to  render  those  leaving  the  workhouses  less  likely  to 
return,  and  more  likely  to  change  from  rate-absorbers  to  rate- 
producers. 

Dr.  Norman  Keru  sent  a  Paper  on  ^  The  Present  State 
of  Legislation  and  other  Treatment  for  the  Habitual  Drunkard.' 
The  following  is  an  abstract : — 

The  Habitual  Drunkards'  Act,  1879,  was  the  issue  of  an 
agitation  carried  on  by  the  Social  Science  Association,  the 
British  Medical  Association,  and  the  Habitual  Drunkards' 
Liegislation  Society.  To  secure  the  passing  of  the  measure 
many  concessions  had  to  be  made,  which  impaired  the  efficiency 
of  the  Act*  The  confession  of  habitual  drunkenness  before 
two  magistrates  hindered  numbers  of  dipsomaniacs  from  putting 
themselves  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  enforcing  compul- 
sory detention  in  a  retreat.  The  Dalrymple  Home  has  been 
projected  for  dipsomaniacs  of  moderate  means,  there  being  at 
present  no  provision  for  such.  2,000^.  had  been  promised, 
but  3,000Z.  more  was  needed  to  furnish  and  maintain  me  home. 
There  were  two  funds,  one  for  equipment  and  the  other  an 
annual  guarantee  against  possible  loss  in  the  working.  The 
British  Medical  Association  had  asked  boards  of  guardians 
throughout  the  country  if  they  wished  for  power  to  pay  for 
detention  of  dipsomaniacs,  but  very  few  boards  would  agree  to 
any  proposal  to  increase  the  rates  for  such  a  purpose.  Several 
voluntary  homes  for  the  treatment  of  female  habitual  drunk- 
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ards  had  been  very  successful  in  reclaiming  women,  but  Dr. 
Kerr  suggested  governmental  inspection  as  a  desirable  super- 
vision and  an  effectual  answer  to  the  insinuations  and  inuuendos 
that  such  establishments  were  always  liable  to. 

That  habitual  drunkards  could  be  cured  there  was  abund- 
ant proofs  both  from  England  and  America.  There  was  ample 
and  excellent  accommodation  for  the  wealthy  in  private  volun- 
tary homes^  but  for  those  of  moderate  means  there  was  none. 
The  Dalrymple  Home  was  meant  for  such,  and  Dr.  Kerr 
strongly  appealed  for  su£Sicient  aid  to  establish  and  carry  on 
the  institution. 

Mr.  John  Pypee  (Belfast)  read  a  Paper  on  *  Drunkenness 
and  its  Remedy/  in  which  he  argued  that  drunkenness  was 
criminal  in  its  nature^  and  should  be  rendered  cruninal  by 
statute  law.  No  one  had  a  civil,  nor  should  have  a  legale  right 
to  injure  or  expose  to  needless  danger  the  life  or  property  of 
his  neighbour ;  but  the  person  who  got  drunk  violated  this  rule, 
and  should,  therefore,  be  treated  as  a  criminal.  The  insane 
man  was  not  generally  held  accountable  for  his  acts ;  but  die 
insane  through  drink  were  treated  exceptionally ,  because  it  was 
felt  that  there  would  be  no  safety  for  life  and  property  if  the 
insane  through  drink  were  treated  as  legally  irresponsible  for 
their  conduct.  It  was  said,  in  justification  of  this  exception, 
that  the  drunkard  made  himself  insane ;  but  many  other  insane 
persons  were  responsible  for  their  own  insanity  as  well  as 
drunkards.  If  they  held  the  man  insane  through  drink  respon- 
sible for  his  acts,  and  the  man  insane  from  other  causes  not 
responsible,  on  the  ground  that  the  former  drowned  his  reason 
in  drink  and  the  latter  did  not,  was  not  the  criminality  in  the 
case  the  inducing  of  the  insanity  by  drink  ?  Therefore,  all  who 
drank  themselves  insane  were,  so  far,  alike  criminal  in  conduct, 
irrespective  of  their  acts  while  in  a  state  of  insanity.  One 
drunk  man  injured  or  destroyed  the  life  and  property  of  his 
neighbour  and  another  did  not,  merely  because  to  tiie  one  there 
occurred,  and  to  the  other  there  did  not  occur,  the  opportunity, 
occasion,  or  incitement  to  do  so,  during  the  period  of  insanity. 
Consequently,  both  should  be  held  equally  criminal :  the  one 
for  drinking  away  his  reason  and  committing  the  injurious  act, 
because  of  the  insanity,  and  the  other  for  me  similarly  guilty 
act  of  drinking  his  reason  away,  and  making  himself  equally 
dangerous,  though  committing  no  further  injurious  act,  because 
he  was  restrained  from  so  domg  by  circumstances  over  which 
he  had  no  control,  and  in  reference  to  which  he  had,  thereforey 
no  merit.     The  two  parties  were  morally  equal  in  guilty  if  the 
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insane  be  not  morally  responsible  for  their  deeds ;  and  it  was 
only  on  the  grounds  of  their  being  morally  irresponsible  that 
they  should  hk  held  legally  so.  But  whether  viewed  as  a 
vice  or  a  crime,  or  both,  the  drunkenness  of  the  British  Isles 
was  a  social  evil,  dreadful  in  its  nature  and  fearful  in  its 
prevalence.  To  ascertain  and  apply  the  true  remedy  for  that 
€vil  were  matters  of  the  first  importance.  The  true  remedy 
for  any  evil  was  to  abolish  its  cause.  The  cause  of  drunken- 
ness was  the  drinking  of  alcoholic  liquors.  Therefore  the 
remedy  for  drunkenness  was  to  stop  the  drinking  of  such  liquors. 
The  smoking  and  chewing  of  opium  caused  physical,  moral,  and 
social  evil,  which  could  be  remedied  only  by  the  disuse  of  that 
poisonous  substance ;  and  precisely  the  same  was  true  regard- 
ing alcoholic  drink.  The  only  efficient  remedy  in  the  one  case 
was  to  stop  the  smoking  and  chewing  of  opium,  and  in  the  other 
to  stop  the  drinking  of  alcoholic  liquor.  It  followed,  therefore, 
that  whatever  decreased  the  drinking  of  intoxicants  diminished 
the  vice  and  crime  of  drunkenness,  and  vice  versd.  All  ex- 
perience and  observation,  in  the  regions  of  teetotalism  and  the 
legislative  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  went  to  establish 
that  truth.  And  that  led  them  up  to  the  practical  question, 
"What  were  the  best  means  to  employ  for  the  promotion  of 
teetotalism  and  prohibition,  that  thereby  the  gradual  diminu- 
tion and  final  extinction  of  drunkenness  might  be  effected  as 
speedily  as  possible  ?  To  his  mind  the  best  means  were  the 
educational  ones  of  diffusing  knowledge  regarding  the  relation 
of  alcohol  to  the  human  system.  ^  Ye  shall  know  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  shall  make  ye  free.'  The  truth  regarding  alcohol 
was,  that  it  was  not  a  true  food,  but  a  deceptive,  seductive, 
narcotico-acrid  poison,  always  injurious  to  the  human  system 
in  health,  if  not  also  in  disease.  That  alcoholic  drinks  were 
poisonous  had  always  been  evident  to  shrewd  observers.  Hence, 
by  common  consent,  they  had  been  designated  intoxicating — 
that  is,  poisoning — drinks.  Their  immediate  effects  of  un- 
natural excitement,  giddiness,  and  paralyzation,  and  their  pro- 
gressive effects  of  insatiable  appetite,  delirium  tremensy  and 
permanent  insanity,  were  those  of  poison  only,  and  never  those 
of  wholesome  food  or  drink.  Regarding  this  patent  fact,  there 
had  never  been  room  for  any  difference  of  opinion  among 
competent  physiologists  and  chemists,  who  had  duly  examined 
the  subject.  In  proof  of  this  position,  the  writer  here  gave 
quotations  from  such  authorities  as  Professor  Youmans,  Pro- 
fessor Reignault,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Sir  Robert  Christison, 
Professor  Miller,  Professors  Lalleraand  and  Perrin,  Doctors 
Levy,  Beale,  Chambers,  Edmunds,  and  Richardson.     He  then 
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argued  that  as  dietetic  temperance  consisted  in  using  aright 
food  and  drink  that  were  wholesome,  and  abstaining  totulj 
from  whatever  was  unwholesome ;  and  as  alcohoUc  drink  was 
essentially  unwholesome,  therefore  the  use  of  such  drink,  even 
in  moderation,  was  intemperance;  and  that  this  moderate 
intemperance  was  the  parent,  the  producing  cause,  of  our 
national  drunkenness,  with  its  unnumbered  concomitant  evils. 
When  the  British  nation  should  learn  this  lesson,  and  reduce 
it  to  practice,  in  the  form  of  teetotalism  and  prohibition,  oor 
national  drunkenness  would  disappear,  but  never  till  then. 
That  the  use  of  alcoholic  drink  should  not  only  lead  many  of 
its  users  to  drunkenness,  but  that  it  should  also  injure  the  health 
and  shorten  the  lives  of  the  drinkers  who  stopped  short  of  what 
was  considered  drunkenness,  was  a  matter  of  physical  neoesdtj. 
In  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  lives  of  teetotallers  over  those 
of  moderate  drinkers,  the  writer  here  quoted  facts  and  figares 
published  by  the  United  Kingdom  Temperance  and  General 
Provident  Institution  and  several  other  insurance  companies, 
which,  he  said,  furnished  solid  ground  for  a  much  stronger 
conclusion  than  that  of  Dr.  Richardson,  namely,  that  if  total 
abstinence  became  universal  in  England,  the  vitality  of  the 
nation  would  rise  one-third  in  value* 

A  paper  on  *  Sickly  Children  dependent  on  the  State' 
was  contributed  by  Mrs.  Morgan  John  O'Connell.  It 
attempted  to  arouse  public  opinion  to  investigate  into  the  case 
of  the  numbers  of  scrofulous  pauper  children,  sickly  rather  thao 
actually  sick,  and  offered  suggestions  for  raising  their  health 
standard.  A  few  facts  concerning  the  extreme  prevalence  of 
the  scrofulous  condition  among  the  Irish  poor  having  been 
adduced,  medical  views  on  scrofula  were  next  commented  upon. 
Why  the  special  hygienic  measures  recommended  in  text-boob 
are  not  applied  to  strumous  pauper  children  in  Ireland.  Quo- 
tations from  information  bearing  on  the  subject  received  from 
England  and  America  were  made,  and  a  few  plain  suggestions 
were  offered  as  to  the  creation  of  sear-side  homes  near  Dublio 
with  affiliation  to  existing  hospitals,  use  being  made  of  the 
Afflicted  Persons  Act  for  sending  pauper  children  to  such 
places.  Suggestion  of  sisters  of  charity  for  Catholic,  and  the 
late  Mrs.  Sullivan's  organisation  for  Protestant  sick  children 
dependent  on  the  State,  were  also  considered. 

The  following  Paper,  entitled  *  The  Necessity  of  Extending 
the  Operations  of  the  Ladies'  Sanitary  Associations,'  was  read 
by  Dr.  Grimshaw,  Registrar-General  for  Ireland.    During 
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the  past  ten  years,  vast  strides  have  been  made  in  sanitary 
legidation  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Public  Health  Acts  have 
been  passed^  commencing  with  that  of  the  year  1872^  which  by 
Tarious  amending  and  consolidating  measures  have  developed 
the  sanitary  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom  into  such  a  com- 
prehensive code,  that  but  comparatively  slight  amendments  and 
additions  are  necessary  to  make  sanitary  statutes  capable  of 
dealing  with  all  known  sanitary  shortcomings.  The  Sanitary 
Acts  of  the  past  decade  have  provided  a  central  controlling 
sanitary  authority  for  each  division  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
provided  local  authorities  for  every  town  and  country  district, 
and  have  invested  those  central  and  local  authorities  with  exten- 
sive and,  indeed,  I  might  say,  ample  powers  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Acts.  Every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
its  sanitary  officers,  both  professional  and  non-professional,  so 
that  the  machine  is  complete  as  a  whole,  although  I  regret  to 
say  its  parts  are  in  innumerable  cases  either  badly  or  weakly 
constracted,  or  out  of  gear.  This  is  not,  however,  the  place  to 
deal  with  the  many  and  serious  defects,  central  and  local,  in 
sanitary  administration.  These  must  be  remedied  by  the 
gradual  action  of  public  opinion,  which,  so  far  as  central  defects 
are  concerned,  will  be  best  expressed  through  such  means  as 
this  Association  aifords.  Local  administrative  defects  will  be 
best  dealt  with  by  the  expression  of  local  public  opinion,  through 
local  sanitary  associations,  such  as  the  Dublin  Sanitary  Associar 
tions  and  kindred  institutions.  Assuming,  however,  that  in- 
stead of  a  complicated  administrative  machine,  oiled  and  tinkered 
by  the  National  Association  for  the  promotion  of  Social  Science^ 
and  with  its  central  directors  stimulated  by  the  acts  of  a  joint 
committee  of  this  Association  and  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  its  local  ramifications  watched  and  criticised  by  local 
popular  organisations,  we  had  a  machine  working  smoothly  in 
all  its  parts,  independent  of  this  constant  stimulation  from  with- 
out; would  we  without  further  eifort  observe  a  steady  and 
uninterrupted  advance  towards  improvement  in  public  health  ? 
We  must  with  regret  answer  in  the  negative.  The  population 
of  these  countries,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  so  deficient 
in  the  elementary  knowledge  of  those  matters  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  a  moderate  degree  of  health,  that  no 
matter  how  perfect  our  sanitary  laws,  and  no  matter  how  effi- 
cient our  administration,  or  how  zealous  our  officers,  sanitary 
reform  will  make  but  little  progress  until  this  great  block  of 
ignorance  is  removed,  and  a  plastic  raw  material  provided  upon 
which  the  law  and  its  administrators  can  act.  It  is  the  duty  of 
Ladies'  Sanitary  Associations  to  provide  this  material,  or  rather 
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to  make  plastic  the  raw  material  already  provided  in  its  cruder 
form.     Although  general  Sanitary  Associations  have  done  much 
to  guide  the  public  and  sanitary  authorities,  they  have  made  no 
attempt  beyond  the  institution  of  courses  of  lectures,  and  the  cir- 
culation of  literature  to  systematically  educate  the  public  in  the 
elements  of  sanitation.    Now,  courses  of  lectures  and  the  circu- 
lation of  printed  matter  are  very  useful  media  for  the  instruction 
of  those  who  are  already  possessed  of  sufficient  elementary  know- 
ledge and  social  status  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  such 
methods  of  instruction ;  but  these  are  not  suitable  channels  for 
conveying  knowledge  to  the  artisan  class,  or  the  very  poor.  The 
wife  of  the  artisan  cannot  purchase  books  or  go  to  fashionable 
lecture  hallB  to  learn  domestic  hygiene,  and  yet  among  the  wives 
of  artisans  and  their  growing  families  sanitary  knowledge  is 
most  defective,  yet  it  is  in  the  homes  of  those  that  sanitary 
defects  are  most  numerous,  and  upon  whose  co-operation  we 
must  rely,  if  we  expect  to  have  substantial  improvement  In  the 
public  health.     The  excessive  mortality  in  our  Jarge  towns  is 
mainly  among  the  labouring  classes.     How  is  sanitary  know- 
ledge therefore  to  be  introduced  and  spread  among  them,  and 
how  are  we  to  make  them  habitually  attend  to  hygienic  condi- 
tions in  sickness  and  health,  in  eating,  drinking,  clothing,  ai^ 
housing,  in  their  work  and  in  their  rest,  the  children  in  their 
play,  and  the  adults  in  their  recreations  ?     The  only  means 
that  suggests  itself  is  through  the  agency  of  Ladies^  Sanitsiy 
Associations.     It  is  astonishing  how  few  such  there  are.   I& 
London  a  Ladies'  Sanitary  Association  has  been  in  existence 
and  working  for  a  quarter  of  a  century ;   it  has  had  some 
imitators,  but  few,  and  in  Ireland  only  one,  an  infant  of  bot 
six  months  old !     It  is  with  the  view  of  advocating  the  founda- 
tion of  Ladies'  Sanitary  Associations  in  all  populous  central 
that  I  have,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  founder  of  the  Dublin 
Ladies'  Association  (Miss  Hamilton   Stubber),  brought  this 
Paper  before  the  section.      It  is  impossible  for  me  here  to 
detail  the  work  done  by  the  London  Association,  which  mty 
«erve  as  a  model  to  be  followed  in  the  foundation  of  simita 
associations.     The  success  it  has  obtained  in   spreading  the 
knowledge  of  sanitation  among  all  classes  by  means  of  lectmes 
and  circulation  of  pamphlets,  and  among  the  poor  by  viating 
their  dwellings,  proves  the  possibility  of  doing  similar  work  in 
other  towns.     The  sc/ale  upon  which  the  London  Assodatiouis 
conducted  is  possibly  too  ambitious  for  any  place  but  London; 
nevertheless,  it  can  be  imitated  on  a  proportionately  smaller 
scale  elsewhere,  and  I  would  suggest  that  the  plan  pursued  m 
the  organizing  of  the  Dublin  Association  might  serve  as  a 
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useful  model  for  Associations  in  towns  similarly  situated,  where 
the  conditions  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  this  city.  The 
general  plan  for  the  Dublin  Ladies'  Sanitary  Association  is  as 
foUowB : — 

1.  Distribution  of  pamphlets  on  sanitary  and  domestic 
questions. 

2.  Delivery  of  lectures  on  health,  sanitary  improvements, 
and  domestic  economy. 

3.  Establishment  of  a  lending  library  of  books  relating  to 
health  and  domestic  economy. 

4.  Formation  of  training  classes — 

a.  For  workers, 
ft.  For  non-workers. 

5.  Establishment  of  classes  for  adult  girls,  for  instruction 
on  sanitary  and  domestic  questions. 

6.  Formation  of  districts  and  appointment  of  visitors,  adop- 
tion of  dispensary  and  medical  districts,  with  one  or  more  lady 
superintendents  in  each  district. 

7.  Instruction  in  schools  on  hygiene  and  domestic  matters. 

8.  Encouragement  of  neatness  and  cleanliness  in  rooms  and 
houses  of  the  poor,  and  of  window  gardening. 

With  the  view  of  carrying  out  objects  Nos.  1,  6,  and  8,  the 
city  and  suburbs  have  been  divided  into  districts  for  sanitary 
work.  The  districts  adopted  are  coincident  with  those  known 
as  the  '  dispensary  districts,'  which  are  most  suitable,  inasmuch 
as  these  are  the  areas  selected  for  all  public  purposes  connected 
with  sanitation — namely,  medical  attendance  on  the  sick  poor, 
registration  of  births  and  deaths,  vaccination,  and  public  sani- 
tary operations.  There  are  seven  of  these  districts  within  the 
city  boundary  (three  in  the  north  side  of  the  city  and  four  in 
the  south  side),  six  in  the  adjacent  suburbs,  and  two  in  the  more 
remote  suburbs. 

The  number  of  these  districts  which  the  committee  will  be 
able  to  work  will  depend  altogether  upon  the  amount  of  support 
which  their  efforts  meet  with  among  the  ladies  of  Dublin.  The 
Committee  propose  to  begin  with  the  more  easily  worked  city 
districts,  and  gradually  extend  their  operations  in  proportion  to 
the  funds  and  number  of  workers  at  their  disposal. 

The  organisation  determined  upon  for  working  these  districts 
will  consist  of  a  District  Committee,  composed  of  two  super- 
intendents, visitors,  and  two  honorary  secretaries.  The  super- 
intendents will  be  members  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The 
visitors  will  be  appointed  in  pairs  to  take  charge  of  certain  sets 
of  streets  allotted  to  each  pair.  Printed  lists  of  the  distribution 
of  the  streets  and  houses  in  each  district  have  been  obtained  for 
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the  use  of  the  Committee.  The  vifiitors  will  report  the  result 
of  their  labours  to  the  District  Committee  at  each  meeting,  who 
shall  dispose  of  all  work  under  heads  1^  6,  and  8  of  the  general 
plan. 

In  order  to  carry  out  heads  3  and  5,  accommodate  the  Di^ 
trict  Conmiittees,  and  afford  an  inquiry  office  for  the  iforkmg 
classes,  it  is  intended  to  provide  a  committee  room  for  each 
district 

To  carry  out  heads  2  and  4^  the  use  of  a  public  lecture  room 
will  be  obtained,  where  lectures  will  be  delivered  to  the  members 
of  the  Association.  Several  lecturers  have  already  offered  Aeir 
services,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  lectures  will  be  inaugurated  at 
once.  It  is  also  intended  to  hold  evening  meetings  for  the 
discussion  of  sanitary  questions,  or  the  delivery  of  addresses  bj 
eminent  sanitarians  and  others. 

In  order  to  promote  the  objects  under  head  7,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  will  place  themselves  in  communication  with 
the  principal  bodies  in  Ireland  having  control  of  primary 
education. 

The  Conunittee  has  rightly  confined  its  action  in  the  first 
instance  to  providing  lectures  and  classes  of  instruction  for 
those  who  are  to  become  in  their  turn  the  teachers  and  viators 
of  the  artisan  and  labouring  class.  I  believe  this  organization 
is  quite  applicable  to  all  Irish  towns,  and  might  easily  be  made 
suitable  for  English  and  Scotch  towns. 

Many,  no  doubt,  may  feel  deterred  from  attempting  to 
organise  such  an  Association  by  the  gigantic  nature  of  the 
evils  to  be  removed.  Those  who  have  visited  the  slums  of 
Dublin,  as  I  have,  and  seen  human  beings  crowded  together 
regardless  not  only  of  health  but  common  decency,  have  seen 
the  dilapidated  houses  and  squalid  children  scantJly  clothed, 
and  the  people  eating  half-raw  potatoes  and  herrings,  will  ahnoet 
think  the  case  hopelessj;  but  let  them  take  heart  from  the 
successful  struggles  of  the  London  Associations,  which  had 
equal  dangers  and  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  a  haid 
struggle  for  existence  even  in  the  midst  of  wealthy  London. 

I  would  therefore  earnestly  appeal  to  the  lady  membeffof 
the  Social  Science  Association  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  promote  the  foundation  of  Ladies'  Sanitary  Associa- 
tions, on  the  ground  that  a  miserable,  dirty,  and  unhecJ thy  home 
is  the  foundation  of  all  evil.  '  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  therefrom/  is 
a  true  saying,  which  none  will  dispute,  and  a  child  cannot  be 
trained  up  properly,  either  physically  or  morally,  in  the  wretched 
dens  which  abound  in  our  large  towns,  and  in  which  the  artisans 
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dwell;  or  struggle  to  live.  Uncomfortable  homes  break  up  the 
family  circle  and  beget  sickness,  which  again  begets  poverty 
and  crime,  and  these  reacting  upon  one  another  beget  moral  and 
physical  degradation.  The  effect  of  individual  sympathy  with 
the  poor  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  it  is  by  means  of  this 
sympathetic  bond  that  the  Ladies'  Sanitary  Association  can  do 
its  most  useful  work.  Cleanliness  may  truly  be  said  to  be  next 
to  godliness,  but  cleanliness  is  not  godliness,  nor  godliness 
cleanliness,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  disadvantage  to  each  that 
they  should  be  promoted  together,  though  each  facilitates  the 
process  of  the  other. 

I  recnret  that  time  will  not  permit  me  to  develop  many 
points  of  interest  in  these  remark^,  but  their  development  will 
rest  with  the  many  noble  women  who  are  members  of  this  great 
Association,  and  I  feel  sure  the  Association  will  co-operate  wilJi 
all  Ladies'  Sanitary  Associations,  as  it  has  done  with  the  original 
society  in  London. 
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ECONOMY  AND  TRADE. 


PARTICIPATION   BY   LABOUR   IN  PROFITS. 

What  Results  may  he  expected  to  arise  from  an  Extension,  of 
the  System  of  Participation  hy  Labour  in  the  Profits  of 
Manufacturing^  Agricultural^  and  Trading  JEnterprisesf 
By  Sedley  Taylor,  M.A.,  Late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

IN  preparing  the  following  Paper  I  have  tried  to  bear  con- 
stantly in  mind  the  fact  that  to  promote  discussion  is  one 
of  the  chief  objects  of  this  Association.  The  topic  of  work- 
men's participation  in  profits  may,  under  other  circumstances, 
be  best  treated  by  methods  involving  full  statement  of  ad- 
ministrative details  and  financial  results.  Such  treatment 
would,  however,  offer  but  few  points  of  attachment  for  uaefui 
discussion.  I  have,  therefore,  for  present  purposes,  discarded 
it  in  favour  of  a  mode  of  handling  based  on  general  principles, 
and  appealing  only  to  broad  results  of  actual  experience.  By 
this  means  I  hope  to  secure,  during  the  discussion,  valuable 
aid  from  members  of  the  Department,  authorities  in  economic 
science,  who  may  have  as  yet  devoted  no  special  study  to  the 
already  rather  extensive  continental  literature  *  of  the  subject 
now  brought  before  them. 

The  method  of  remunerating  labour  termed  '  participation 
in  profits,'  or  more  shortly  *  profit-sharing,'  consists  in  allotting 
to  workmen,  in  addition  to  or4inary  wages  paid  at  the  fuD 
market  rate,  a  share  of  the  net  profits  annually  realised  by  the 
concern  which  employs  them.  This  yearly  dividend  may  be 
paid  over. to  them  in  ready  money,  or  it  may  be  compulsorily 

>  rrom  ihiB  literjitnre  I  select  for  mention:  Bohmert,  * Gcwinnbctheiligonj- 
Leipzig,  Brockhaus,  1878.  Fougerousse,  *  Patrons  et  ouvriers  de  Paris.'  P«n'» 
Chaix,  1880.  *  Bulletin  de  la  participation  nux  Ix^nefices.*  Paris,  Chaix.  (Th» 
last-mentioned  is  the  periodical  published  by  the  French  Sociiti  dn  la  rartieipatio** 
20  rue  Berg^re,  Paris,  'which  was  foandrd  in  1870.) 
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invested  for  their  future  benefit^  or  a  compromise  between  tliese 
procedures  may  be  adopted.  The  widest  differences  in  this 
respect  exist  among  participating  houses.  The  essential  mark 
of  the  system,  however,  is  that  the  share  of  profits  assigned  to 
labour  is  directly  proportional  to  the  success  of  the  employing 
establishment. 

'  Is  this,  then,'  I  may  at  once  be  asked,  '  only  a  scheme 
for  transferring  wealth  from  one  set  of  men  to  another — for 
depriving  employers  of  a  part  of  their  earnings  in  order  to  dis- 
tribute it  among  their  workmen?'  I  answer  that  participa- 
tion, wherever  legitimately  applicable,  is  no  such  eleemosynary 
device,  but  possesses  a  spontaneous  energy  capable  of  retdlsing 
Additional  profits,  and  so  of  creating  the  fund  which  it  proposes 
to  divide.  As  this  point  is  of  fundamental  importance,  and  is 
frequently  overlooked,  I  may  be  allowed  to  dwell  on  it  for  a 
abort  time. 

We  may  safely  assume  that  a  man  hired  at  fixed  wages  to 
perform  services  which  have  for  their  object  the  enrichment  of 
Another  man  will,  generally  speaking,  work  far  less  effectively 
than  he  would  do  if  he  were  employed  on  his  own  account.  An 
agricultural  labourer  in  his  employer's  field,  and  the  same  man 
in  his  own  garden  or  allotment,  present  two  surprisingly  different 
standards  of  activity.  The  reason  is,  of  course,  obvious.  In 
the  former  case  there  is  the  deadening  certainty  that  additional 
effort  will  receive  no  additional  wage :  in  the  latter  there  is 
the  enlivening  hope  that  every  stroke  of  more  efiScient  labour 
will  meet  with  its  due  reward.  Accordingly,  a  medium  standard 
of  work  is  all  that  can  be  reckoned  on  from  men  labouring  for 
fixed  wages,  and  even  to  exact  this  requires  constant  and  vigi- 
lant superintendence.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  some  stimulus 
similar  in  its  effects  to  that  of  ownership  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  men  industrially  employed,  there  is  reason  to  expect  that 
their  standard  of  work  will  be  correspondingly  raised. 

The  prospect  of  sharing  in  profits  is  manifestlv  just  such 
stimulus,  and,  therefore,  enhanced  efficiency  of  labour  may 
legitimately  be  anticipated  from  its  operation.  Improved  work 
spontaneously  given  brings  with  it,  in  general,  increased  pro- 
duction, better  quaUty,  and  a  diminution  in  the  costs  of 
superintendence.  It,  therefore,  means  in  many,  perhaps  in 
Almost  all,  industries,  enhanced  profits.  Here,  then,  is  the 
economic  basis  on  which  participation  rests — the  creation,  by 
the  more  efficient  labour  called  forth  under  its  influence,  of  new 
profits  which  do  not  accrue  under  remuneration  by  fixed  wages 
only. 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  notice  an  objection  to  profit- 
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sharing  frequently  taken  in  limine  on  grounds  of  equity.  Work- 
men ought  not,  it  is  said,  to  share  profits  with  their  employer 
unless  they  are  also  prepared  to  share  losses  with  him.  A 
system  which  gives  them  a  bonus  in  a  good  year,  and  does  not 
subject  them  to  a  drawback  on  their  wages  in  a  year  when  an 
actual  loss  has  been  incurred,  is  therefore  essentially  one-Bided 
and  unfair.  This  objection  ignores  the  fact  that  under  participa* 
tion  extra  profits  are  realised.  It  assumes  that  the  work- 
people's bonus  in  a  good  year  comes  straight  out  of  their 
employer's  pocket.  The  exact  opposite  of  this  is,  as  has  already 
been  seen,  the  fact.  The  workpeople,  by  their  improved  labour, 
supply  a  fresh  stock  of  profits,  a  part  of  which  goes  annuallj 
into  their  employer's  pocket.  This  yearly  bonus,  given  by 
the  workmen  to  their  employer,  is  their  contribution  towards 
his  losses  in  bad  seasons.  In  some  houses  this  fisu^t  is  formally 
recognised  by  an  annual  payment  made  out  of  profits,  prior  to 
any  division,  into  a  common  reserve-fund  destined  to  meet 
losses  when  they  occur.  Thus,  while  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that 
participating  workmen  share  profits  but  not  losses^  it  is  perfectly 
correct  to  say  that  participating  employers  share  surplus  profits 
without  any  corresponding  drawback.  An  employer  can  in- 
deed, if  he  thinks  fit,  organise  participation  in  such  a  manner 
that,  while  he  may  gain,  he  cannot  possibly  lose,  by  its  introdoo- 
tion.  He  has  only  to  determine  the  minimum  profit  which  will 
satisfy  him,  and  give  notice  that,  until  this  amount  has  been 
overpassed,  no  division  of  profits  will  take  place. 

Having,  as  I  hope,  shown  that  participation  is  a  source  of 
tangible  advantage  to  both  the  parties  directly  concerned  in  it, 
I  proceed  to  point  out  some  of  the  results  which  flow  fifom  its 
successful  application. 

It  introduces  into  the  relations  between  employers  and 
employed  a  remarkable  and  sorely  needed  stability  and  peace. 
Violent  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  wages  are  avoided,  inasmndi 
as  the  workmen,  knowing  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  Aey  will 
receive  their  appointed  share  of  whatever  prosperity  has  in  dw 
course  of  it  visited  the  concern  which  employs  them,  no  longer 
see  occasion  to  demand  a  rise  of  wages  whenever  heavy  ordeff 
are  known  to  have  come  in.  A  strike,  too,  will  be  far  leaB 
readily  resorted  to  by  men  who  have  come  to  perceive  that  snch 
a  measure  not  only  stops  their  wages  for  the  time  being,  but 
inflicts  a  further  injury  on  them  by  curtailing  the  profits 
divisible  at  the  year's  end. 

The  strong  corporate  feeling  which  prevails  in  a  well- 
organised  participating  house  is  also  a  great  support  to  its 
managing  head.     He  no  longer  has  to  contend  widi  the  class- 
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spirit  wliich^  under  the  ordinairj  conditions  of  remuneration,  so 
uniformly  bands  together  the  workmen  against  their  employer. 
On  the  contrary,  he  finds  himself,  in  any  act  of  necessary 
severity,  backed  up  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  workshop 
which,  under  the  salutary  teaching  of  participation,  has  learned 
that  a  lazy,  diasolute,  or  dishonest  artificer  is  as  much  a  source 
of  loss  to  Us  comrades  as  to  his  employer.  This  educational 
power,  inherent  in  the  system,  leads  to  many  beneficial  results. 
It  encourages  practical  study  of  the  economic  conditions  under 
which  profits  are  realisable.  It  sets  the  most  intelligent  work* 
men  on  the  alert  for  possible  improvements  by  which  more  pro- 
duce can  be  turned  out,  or  fresh  economies  effected.  M.  Chaix, 
the  eminent  printer  and  publisher  of  Paris,  tells  how,  soon  after 
he  bad  introduced  profit-sharing  into  his  house,  two  of  his 
compositors  proposed  that  their  frames  should  be  put  closer  to* 
gether,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  set  up  type  by  the  light  of  a 
single  lamp,  and  thus  avoid  the  waste  involved  in  burning 
two.  He  also  found  some  of  his  clerks  practising  a  rather  over- 
strained economy  by  sending  out  proof-sheets  in  soiled  enve- 
lopes which  had  already  passed  through  the  post. 

To  the  workman  the  allotment  of  his  share  in  profits  in  a 
sum  entirely  distinct  from  his  wages  affords  a  valuable  en- 
couragement to  saving.  Enquiries  made  in  important  houses 
where  annual  cash  distribution  takes  place  have  shown  that  the 
sums  thus  received  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  either  placed 
in  sound  investments,  or  spent  in  sensible  ways  not  involving  a 
raised  standard  of  outlay  and  a  consequent  increase  in  the  price 
of  conamodities.  In  houses  which  retain  the  share  in  profits  of 
their  employ^  for  a  given  number  of  years,  sums  relatively 
very  considerable  have  been  accumulated  at  compound  interest, 
to  tilie  credit  of  the  beneficiaries.  The  advantage  to  a  working 
man  of  possesEing  a  small  capital  on  which  to  rail  back  when 
his  powers  of  sel^support  are  checked  by  illness,  or  exhausted 
in  old  age,  is  too  manifest  to  need  insisting  on. 

Even  more  important  than  the  prospect  of  these  material 
benefits,  is,  I  believe,  the  sense  of  increased  self-respect  which 
the  participating  workman  derives  from  the  consciousness  that 
lie  is  treated,  no  longer  as  a  mere  productive  machine,  but  as  a 
human  being  having  aims  and  interests  identical  in  kind  with 
those  of  his  employer.  Workmen  in  various  houses,  and 
notably  in  that  of  Billon  et  Isaac  at  Geneva,  have  given  lively 
expression  to  this  feeling  in  terms  which  I  haye  reproduced 
elsewhere.^  It  is,  indeed,  often  said  that  such  community  of 
interest  will  inevitably  lead  the  workmen  to  force  themselves 

>  Innmunih  Century ,  May  1881,  article  *  Profit-sharing/ 
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into  administrative  control,  and  to  interfere  with  account- 
keeping,  for  neither  of  which  they  are  fit.  It  may  be  answered 
that  practically  this  difficulty  has  not  arisen,  and  that  the 
regulations  of  participating  houses  almost  invariably  contain 
clauses  placing  the  business  executive  and  the  accounts  under 
the  exclusive  control  of  the  employing  head  or  hia  repre- 
sentative. 

Beside  the  two  parties  directly  concerned  in  profit-shariog, 
the  general  public,  in  its  capacity  of  consumer,  cannot  fail  to 
derive  distinct  advantages  from  the  system.  The  work  done 
under  its  influence  is  improved  both  in  quality  and  in  rapidity 
of  execution.  Objectors  may,  indeed,  urge  that  to  interert 
workmen  in  profits  will  simply  extend  and  intensify  the  evils  of 
ungenuine  and  dishonest  work.  But  to  this  it  may  be  replied 
that  a  corporate  spirit  of  bad  workmanship  is  hardly  conceiv- 
able, publicity  being,  in  a  civilised  country,  always  on  theside 
of  genuine  work  and  upright  dealing.  A  body  of  men  per- 
meated by  the  conviction  that  enduring  prosperity  is  dependent 
on  a  deserved  reputation  for  work  of  high  excellence  are  sure 
to  set  their  faces  against  every  fonn  of  trade  dishonesty. 

While  the  public  would  gain  greatly,  as  consumer,  by  the 
substitution  of  genuine  for  shoddy  production,  I  conceive  that 
in  its  rate-paying  capacity  it  would  obtain  a  still  more  signal 
benefit  from  the  effects  of  participation.  In  whatever  degree 
members  of  the  working  class  can,  towards  the  close  of  their 
lives,  attain  to  the  position  of  modest  capitalists,  to  that  extent 
will  they  have  freed  themselves  from  the  curse,  and  the  rate- 
payers from  the  heavy  burden,  of  pauperism.  Participation, 
therefore,  by  creating  the  means,  and  encouraging  the  practice, 
of  systematic  saving,  affords  to  the  labouring  class  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gradually  working  out  their  own  deliverance  frwn 
the  bondage  of  pauperism,  to  their  own  and  to  the  nations 
incalculable  benefit. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  made  no  reference  to  the  thrcefoli 
classification  of  enterprises — as  manufacturing,  agricultural, 
and  trading — employed  in  the  question  before  us,  I  propose 
now  to  examine  with  what  prospects  participation  may  be 
introduced  into  these  categories  of  industry.'' 

We  saw  that,  in  general,  a  successful  result  depends  on  the 
realisation  of  extra  profits  by  means  of  more  efficient  labour. 
In  order,  then,  to  forecast  the  effect  of  bringing  the  system 
into  a  given  branch  of  enterprise,  we  have  only  to  estimate  the 
degree  in  which  the  zeal  of  the  workmen  will  be  stimulated  by 
the  prospect  held  out  to  them,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  it  in  their  power,  by  doing  better  work,  to  increase  the 
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quantity,  improve  the  quality^  or  lessen  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

In  manufacture  on  a  large  scale,  the  intelligence  and  im- 
proved education  of  the  operatives  leave  little  room  to  doubt 
that  they  would  enter  with  effective  zeal  upon  any  participatory 
arrangement  organised  with  adequate  liberality.  On  the  other 
hand^  much  difference  of  opinion  appears  to  prevail  as  to  the  ex* 
tent  to  which,  in  machine-dominated  industries,  manual  labourers 
can  exert  an  influence  on  profits.  At  conferences  on  this  subject 
which  I  have  attended  the  employers  present  were  generally 
of  opinion  that  this  influence  would  be  insignificant,  while  the 
operatives  maintained  that  it  would  be  very  considerable.  At 
Bolton,  a  cotton-spinning  centre,  this  antagonism  of  opinion 
was  extremely  marked.  At  Birmingham,  an  exceptionally 
well-informed  representative  of  labour  asserted,  without  con- 
tradiction from  the  meeting,  that  an  enormous  preventable  waste 
occurred  in  every  trade  in  the  town.  That  participation  is 
practically  found  to  work  well  in  considerable  manufacturing 
undertakings  is  shown  by  the  cotton-mills  of  SteinheU  et  Com- 
pagnie  at  Kothau  in  Alsace,  which  employ  600  operatives,  and 
by  the  paper-mills  at  Angouicme,  where  1,500  hands  are 
working  under  M.  Laroche- Joubert,  a  most  energetic  friend 
and  advocate  of  the  system. 

In  production  on  a  smaller  scale,  where  manual  labour 
plays  a  more  considerable  part,  participatory  successes  have 
been  unmistakably  decisive.  In  Paris,  firms  carrying  on  the 
different  branches  of  such  industry  on  a  profit-sharing  basis 
are  constantly  becoming  more  numerous.  The  beneficial  results 
which  the  system  is  capable  of  producing  have  shown  them- 
selves with  special  prominence  in  house-industries  such  as 
painting,  papering,  decorating,  &c.,  where  machinery  and  tools 
are  simple,  materials  cheap,  and  manual  labour  the  predominant 
element  of  cost-price ;  and  where  systematic  superintendence 
of  the  workmen  employed  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  im- 
practicable. The  greatest  successes  were  here  theoretically  to 
be  expected,  and  experience  has  amply  borne  out  the  antici- 
pations of  theory. 

To  agricultural  production  has  been  assigned,  in  the  ques- 
tion before  us,  a  distinctive  position  merited  not  only  by  its  para- 
mount importance  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  but  also,  as  I  believe, 
by  the  especially  promising  field  which  it  offers  for  participatory 
operations.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  treat  this  branch  of  our 
subject  in  somewhat  greater  detail. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  two  conditions  are  essential  to 
successful  profit-sharing.     The  zeal  of  the  wprkers  must  be 
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adequately  enlisted,  and  labour  must  be  able  to  exert  an  effee^ 
live  influence  on  production.  That  in  British  agricalture  the 
second  condition  is  satisfied — that  more  active  and  inteUigent 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  labourers  would  lead  to  improved  re- 
turns— admits  of  no  doubt.  The  only  question  to  be  answered 
is  therefore  this :  Can  agricultural  labourers  be  indaced,  by 
the  prospect  which  participation  offers,  to  put  forth  the  suBtained 
exertions  necessary  to  secure  its  benefits  ?  It  would  be  easy 
to  produce  aflirmative  replies  to  this  question  from  Continental 
authorities.  I  might  quote  Herr  v.  Thiinen,  Herr  Xeumann) 
and  Baron  Zytphen-Adeler  on  successful  experiments  in  agri- 
cultural participation  made  by  them  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
in  East  Prussia,  and  in  the  Danish  island  Zealand,  respectively. 
Under  present  restrictions  of  time,  however,  I  shall  only  app^ 
to  a  single  remarkably  instructive  experiment  made  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  in  Ireland  during  a  social  crisis  far  more  severe  than 
that  which  has  visited  it  during  the  present  year. 

The  time  was  one  of  acute  agrarian  suffering,  discontent, 
and  violence.  *  The  peasantry,'  says  the  Annual  RegistnifX 
1831,  ^marched  in  bands  through  the  counties,  demandiog 
reductions  of  rents  and  increase  of  wages,  and  threttening 
destruction  to  the  magistrates  and  gentry  who  should  disobey 
or  endeavour  to  resist.  ...  In  some  instances  they  insisted 
that  no  mode  of  agriculture  should  be  used  but  that  which 
should  employ  the  greatest  number  of  hands,  such  as  spade- 
husbandry.  In  the  county  of  Meath,  they  marched  from  house 
to  house,  taking  the  labourers  from  their  work  and  the  hoiseB 
&om  the  plough  :  and  so  soon  as  the  military  had  dispersed  one 
assemblage  at  one  point,  a  new  one  started  up  at  another.'  ^ 

^ .  •  •  In  the  counties  of  Clare,  Boscommon,  Galway,  and 
Tipperary,  the  law  seemed  no  longer  to  exist.  Murder,  robbery, 
searching  for  arms — ^these  things  done,  too,  by  bodies  of  iM& 
who  could  be  met  only  by  military  force — were  the  ordinary 
occurrences  of  every  day.  ...  In  the  county  of  Chure,  ia 
particular,  aU  decent  persons  of  all  opinions  declared  that  the 
country  was  no  longer  tolerable  as  a  place  of  residence.  The 
serving  of  threatening  notices,  the  levelling  of  walls,  the  driving 
•off  of  cattle,  the  beating  of  herdsmen,  the  compulsory  removal 
of  tenants,  the  levying  of  contributions  in  money,  the  robbery 
of  dwelling-houses,  the  reckless  commission  of  murder,  were 
driving  the  better  classes  of  inhabitants  to  desert  their  hooses 
and  seek  refuge  in  some  other  quarter.'^  Such  were  the 
conditions  under  which  Mr.  John  Scott  Yandeleur,  a  landed 
proprietor  in  the  county  of  Clare,  had  the  courage  to  undertake 
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an  experiment  in  participatory  agricultare.  The  sc^ae  of  it 
.Teas  an  estate  of  618  acres  called  '  Balahine5'  situated  between 
LiiDerick  and  Ennis,  and  surrounding  Mr.  Yandeleur's  dwell- 
ing-house. The  experiment  and  its  results  are  fully  described 
in  Fare's  '  Co-operative  Agriculture,'^  a  work  the  materials  for 
which  were  mainly^  I  understand,  supplied  by  Mr.  E.  T. 
Craig,^  who  was  the  secretary,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
practical  organiser,  of  the  Ralahine  Association.  The  follow- 
ing account  of  the  experiment  is  condensed  from  the  narrative 
given  by  Pare. 

Mr.  Vandeleur  had,  since  1823,  been  a  disciple  and  friend 
of  Robert  Owen.  Finding  himself  embarrassed,  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Balahine,  by  the  ificnorance  and  drunkenness  of  his 
labourers,  and  by  their  intenie  averBion  to  be  directed  in  their 
work  by  a  steward,  he  determined  to  give  participation  a  trial, 
nor  was  he  deterred  from,  but  rather  confinned  in,  his  purpose  by 
the  treacherous  murder  of  his  own  steward^  perpetrated  not  long 
before  the  commencement  of  the  experiment  and  with  at  least 
the  connivance  of  some  of  his  own  labourers.  The  agreement, 
made  in  November  1831,  between  the  proprietor  and  the  whole 
body  of  workpeople,  men,  women,  and  children,  fifty-two  in  all, 
on  the  Salahine  estate,  was  as  follows :  Mr.  Vandeleur  was  to 
supply  the  land,  buildings,  implements,  stock  and  stores,  and 
to  pay  dwly  wages  at  the  ordmary  rate.  The  *  Association,' 
of  which  the  workpeople  were  constituted  members,  Mr. 
Vandeleur  president,  and  Mr.  Craig  secretary,  was  to  supply 
to  the  proprietor  produce  to  the  estimated  value  of  900/.  as  rent 
for  his  land  and  interest  on  his  capital.  The  net  profits  were 
to  belong  to  the  Association,  but  were  to  be  expended,  not  in 
individual  distribution,  but  in  purchasing  the  live-stock  from 
Mr.  Vandeleur,  and  for  other  objects  advantageous  to  the 
Association  as  a  body. 

The  experiment  while  it  lasted  was  successful  beyond  all 
expectation,  but  unfortunately,  before  two  years  had  elapsed 
firmn  the  signature  of  the  original  agreement,  a  single  act  of 
deplorable  weakness  totally  unconnected  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  Association  put  an  immediate  and  calamitous  end  to  the 
entire  undertaking.  Mr.  Vandeleur,  though  a  high-minded 
and  benevolent  man,  was  disastrously  addicted  to  gambling. 
A.t  his  club  in  Dublin  he  indulged  this  passion  to  the  extent 
of  sacrificing  to  it  everything  he  possessed  in  the  world.     His 

'  Longmans,  1870. 

*  A  series  of  letters  on  the  same  snbject  contribnt«d  by  Mr.  Craig  to  the 
Co-op^otive  Nevos  are,  1  am  informed,  to  be  republished  in  a  separate  volume, 
eotitled  The  History  qf  Ralahine, 
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total  ruin  fell  on  the  little  community  at  Ralahine  with  the 
effect  of  an  avalanche.  A  Jiat  in  bankruptcy  was  taken  out 
against  his  estate,  and,  as  the  Association  had  no  lease  and 
their  *  agreement '  was  legally  invalid,  they  were  summarily 
ejected  without  any  compensation,  and  the  land  was  seized  for 
the  benefit  of  the  creditors. 

Short-lived  as  was  the  Ralahine  experiment,  it  has  put  on 
record  invaluable  experience  as  to  the  results  of  participatory 
agriculture  on  those  brought  under  its  influence.  A  few  quo- 
tations from  Mr.  Fare's  book  will  indicate  of  what  kind  these 
results  were. 

The  first  extract  shows  the  capacity  of  participation  to  elicit 
increased  zeal  in  work. 

*  We  formerly,'  said  one  of  the  labourers  in  speaking  of 
their  condition  when  working  under  the  direction  of  a  sfcewanj, 
'  had  no  interest  either  in  doing  a  great  deal  of  work,  doing  it 
well,  or  in  suggesting  improvements,  as  all  the  advantages  and 
all  the  praise  were  given  to  a  tyrannical  taskmaster  for  his 
attention  and  watchfulness.  We  were  looked  upon  as  merely 
machines,  and  his  business  was  to  keep  us  in  motion ;  for  this 
reason  it  took  the  time  of  three  or  four  of  us  to  watch  him,  and, 
when  he  was  fairly  out  of  sight,  you  may  depend  we  did  not 
hurt  ourselves  by  too  much  labour ;  but  now  that  our  interest 
and  our  duty  are  made  to  be  the  same,  we  have  no  need  of  a 
steward  at  all.'  * 

*  At  harvest  time,'  said  Mr.  Craig,  *  the  whole  sodety  nsed 
voluntarily  to  work  longer  than  the  time  specified,'  and  I  hare 
seen  the  whole  body  occasionally,  at  these  seasons,  act  with  snA 
energy  and  accomplish  such  great  results  by  their  united 
exertions,  that  each  and  all  seemed  as  if  fired  by  ^^ 
enthusiastic  determination  to  achieve  some  glorious  enterprise-- 
and  that,  too,  without  any  additional  stimulant  being  adnuws- 
tered  to  them  in  the  shape  of  extra  pecuniary  reward.'' 

The  next  extract  illustrates  the  carefulness  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  property  which  participation  calls  forth. 

*  It  is  proverbial  that  an  Irishman  is  ever  ripe  for  excite- 
ment. Its  kind  and  force  will  very  much  depend  upon  circom- 
stances.     He  will  either  carry  you  on  his  back  or  lay  you  on 

*Pape,  pp.  60, 61. 

'Baron  Zytplien-Adeler  says  precisely  the  same  thing  of  his  ^^*^^^*?]5 
*  One  day  rye  was  being  sown.  When,  at  half-past  seren  in  the  eveniitt,  I  «** 
the  people  still  hard  at  work,  I  remarked  that  in  any  case  they  wonld  not  •«• 
ceed  in  finishing  on  that  day  the  two-and-a-half  acres  which  still  remain*^  to  * 
.sown.  The  labourers,  however,  at  once  declared  unanimously  that  that  nv^  ^ 
done,  and  it  waa  done.' — Buhmert,  vol.  ii.  pp.  56,  57. 

'  Fare,  p.  62* 
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your  own,  as  you  may  treat  him.  During  the  hunting  season 
it  was  customary  with  many  of  the  peasantry  to  join  in  the 
chase  for  some  distance,  when  the  fox  took  across  lands  near 
where  they  were  at  their  labour.  In  doing  this  they  would 
pass  over  and  tramjde  down  the  young  crops,  and  break  down 
the  fences,  with  as  much  nonchfQance  as  tne  most  legitimate 
huntsman  who  ever  followed  hounds — ^from  whom,  indeed,  the 
lesson  had  been  learned.  A  good  run  over  the  fields  in  chase 
€i  Reynard  was  held  as  capit^  fun. 

^  Wh^n,  however,  the  members  of  the  Association  began  to 
realise  their  true  position,  they  would  not  permit  any  one  to 
disturb  the  fences,  or  to  hunt  over  the  estate.  During  the 
winter  of  1832,  a  hunted  fox  crossed  the  mill  water-course 
near  the  rick-yard,  and  took  across  the  orchard,  and  over  a 
seventy-acre  field  of  wheat  in  the  highest  tilth  of  any  land  on 
the  estate.  The  mounted  huntsmen — young  squires,  farmers, 
and  tradesmen — to  keep  well  up  with  the  hounds  on  the  wheat 
field,  would  have  to  pass  through  the  farm-yard,  but  they 
found  that  by  a  sudden  and  mutual  impulse,  the  large  high 
gates  of  the  farm-yard  had  been  locked  against  them  by  the 
"  New  Systemites."  Many  of  the  huntsmen  seemed  perfectly 
astounded  at  the  daring  and  ^^  impudence  "  of  these  men.  The 
incident  shows  that  the  new  system  had  converted  these  once 
indifferent  or  careless  servants  into  prudent  conservators  of  the 
property  under  their  care.'  ^ 

^  Before  the  Society  was  established,'  said  Mr.  Craig,  *  the 
labourers  conceived  their  own  interest  opposed  to  that  of  their 
employers,  and  would  attend  to  nothing  beyond  their  appoint- 
ments for  the  passing  moment.  If  a  bullock  broke  over  a  fence 
and  trampled  down  the  wheat,  they  would  say,  '^  It's  no  business 
of  ours,  let  the'  herdsmen  see  to  it,"  and  thus  the  wheat  was 
destroyed  because  they  got  neither  profit  nor  thanks  for  their 
extra  trouble.  They  conceived  it  to  be  their  interest  to 
encourage  clandestinely  the  destruction  of  property,  believing 
that  it  would  create  a  greater  demand  for  their  labour.  But 
after  the  Society  commenced  this  order  of  things  was  reversed. 
A  single  potato  was  by  many  of  them  very  reluctantly  wasted, 
for  they  found  that  the  conservation  of  the  property  was  the 
saving  of  their  own  labour.  Thus  the  same  faculty  of  mind — 
self-interest — produced  opposite  results  when  surrounded  by 
opposite  controliing  circumstances.'^ 

A  few  months  before  the  final  catastrophe  Mr.  Vandeleur 
described  the  results  to  be  anticipated  from  a  wide  extension 

» Pare,  pp.  117,  ]  18.  *  lb.  p.  118. 
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of  the  Bystem  in  the  following  wordfl,  part  of  an  address  to  libe 
Association  on  the  employment  of  maohinery  in  agriculture:-* 
^  Tell  the  owners  of  land  that  if  they  wish  to  use  madiiDery 
beneficially^  they  should  form  you  into  societies,  where  it  cumDt 
injure  you,  but  where  you  would  have  an  interest  in  using  and 
protecting  it  And  should  they  be  induced  to  unite  with  70a 
in  these  arrangements,  so  advantageous  to  all  parties,  tW 
would  soon  see  a  great,  wonderful,  and  rapid  improvaneat  ia 
the  state  of  the  country ;  th^e  would  be  no  more  starvaim  m 
the  midst  of  abundance^  nor  any  necessity  for  industrious  verk- 
men  to  leave  their  homes,  friends,  and  country,  for  foreiea 
woods  and  wilds,  whilst  their  native  land  remains  bat  partislly 
cultivated.'  ^ 

The  verdict  of  the  Balahine  labourers  as  to  the  effect  of  thfr 
experiment  on  themselves  is  contained  in  the  following  8tete« 
ment  agreed  to  at  the  last  general  meeting  of  the  AsBOciatioB. 

*  We  the  iindersigued  have  experienced  for  the  last  two  jeus 
contentment,  peace,  and  happiness  under  the  arrangements 
introduced  by  Mr.  Vandeleur  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Craig. 

^  At  the  commencement  we  were  opposed  to  the  plans  pro- 
posed by  them;  but,  on  their  introduction,  we  found  our 
condition  improved,  our  wants  more  regularly  attended  to,  sod 
our  feelings  towards  each  other  were  at  once  entirely  chuiged 
from  jealousy,  hatred,  and  revenge,  to  confidence,  fiiendsUpi 
and  forbearance,'  ^ 

The  eminently  encouraging  results  attained  at  Balalune 
under  eminently  discouraging  circumstances  seem  to  constitote 
a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  renewed  experiments  of  the 
same,  or  of  a  kindred,  description.  The  requisites  are  Isnd^ 
capital,  and  labour.  We  hear  of  farms  unlet,  of  capital  pent 
up  in  banks  for  lack  of  safe  investments,  and,  in  paite  of 
Ireland  at  any  rate,  of  a  redundant  agricultural  populatkm* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  evil  to  which  Mr.  Vandeleur  poiated, 

*  starvation  in  the  midst  of  abundance,'  is  still  uneradieated, 
and  emigration  is  far  from  being  a  completely  satisfactory  cnre* 
Can  there,  then,  be  a  doubt  that,  with  need  so  urgent  and 
conditions  so  favourable,  the  remedy  for  agricultural  weakness 
which  participation  seems  to  ofier  ought,  with  no  further  deiay« 
to  be  submitted  to  conclusive  trials  made  upon  an  adequate 
scale? 

I  regret  that  the  relatively  full  treatment  which  agricultani 
participation  seemed  to  me  imperatively  to  demand  has  left 
space  for  only  a  few  words  on  the  application  of  the  system  to 
the  important  category  of  trading  enterprises.     Itisnotpro- 

>  Pare,  pp.  69,  70.  »  lb.  pp.  137, 13S. 
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bable  that  clerks  and  salesmen  in  shops  can,  eyen  bj  the  most 
2ealdus  work,  exert  an  inflnence  upon  profits  comparable  with 
that  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  by  men  engaged  in  produc* 
tiTe  undertakings.  Still,  increased  accuracy  in  receiving  and 
executing  orders,  care  of  the  stock-in^hand,  and  general  watch- 
fulness^  will  not  be  without  their  effect.  M.  de  Courcy,  ono 
of  the  leading  French  writers  on  participation,  considers  the 
system  to  be  applicable  with  advantage  in  every  branch  of  distri* 
bution,  from  the  very  largest  establishments  down  to  the  shop  of 
the  retailer  who  employs  but  a  sinele  assistant.  This  opinion  is, 
to  a  considerable  extent^  supported  by  the  experience  of  French 
participating  houses. 

In  terminating  this  Paper,  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer,  for  more 
detailed  treatment  of  the  same  subject^  to  articles  contributed 
to  the  Nineteenth  Century  of  September  1880  ^  and  May  1881,^ 
and  to  a  Paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  on  February  16^ 
1881/ and  published  in  its  Journal. 

I  may  sdso  be  permitted  to  say  that  it  is  intended  to  form  a 
Society  having  for  its  object  to  disseminate  infoimation  on  work-* 
men's  participation  in  profits,  and  that  particulars  as  to  the 
proposed  Society  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  me  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 


A' 


On  the  Same. 

By  Joseph  H.  Fox. 
S  I  have  been  asked  to  write  a  short  Paper  on  the  abon^e 


question,  I  will  endeavour  briefly  to  describe  an  arrange- 
ment which  was  introduced  into  our  works  some  years  ^o, 
and  to  give  the  results  of  our  experience,  hoping  that  they 
may  not  be  without  value. 

The  business  in  which  this  plan  has  been  carried  out  is  a 
woollen  manufactory  at  Wellington,  Somerset,  belonging  to 
Fox  Brothers  &  Co.  It  has  been  in  existence  for  more  than 
one  hundred  years^  having  gradually  grown  from  small 
beginnings  to  its  present  size.  The  number  of  workpeople 
employed  is  something  under  900,  in  the  following  proportions, 
viz.  290  men,  300  women,  and  280  children  and  young  people 
under  twenty  years  of  age.  These  are  drawn  from  the  town 
and  neighbourhood,  and  work  on  from  generation  to  generar 
tion  with  very  little  change,  many  of  them  continuing  in  the 
service  of  the  firm  from  childhood  to  old  age.     Such  is  the 
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good  feeling  between  the  workpeople  and  their  employeis, 
that  I  can  say  from  personal  knowledge  that  since  the  year 
1850  there  has  been  no  strike  for  wages. 

Several  years  ago  we  began  the  plan  of  remunerating 
pa]*tly  by  results  those  who  were  in  positions  of  trust,  such  as 
managers,  foremen,  clerks,  &c.,  and  this  system  has  been 
gradually  perfected,  so  that  at  the  end  of  each  year  a  sum  of 
money  is  given  to  each  in  proportion  to  the  year's  profits,  and 
also  in  proportion  to  their  status. 

Finding  this  plan  work  well,  we  took  a  further  step  in 
1866,  with  the  hope  that  by  permitting  our  workpeople  to 
invest  their  savings  in  the  concern,  and  by  paying  them 
interest  on  the  amounts  thusi  invested  in  proportion  to  the 
profits  earned,  they  might  be  stimulated  to  take  greater 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  business,  whereby  its  prosperity 
might  be  increased,  whilst  at  the  same  time  an  encouragement 
might  be  given  to  habits  of  thrift.  A  code  of  rules  was 
drawn  up,  and  the  people  were  invited  to  make  their  invest- 
ments accordingly.  I  will  not  enter  into  all  the  details 
of  the  scheme,  but  will  only  describe  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant features.  The  rate  of  interest  was  fixed  so  as  to 
vary  between  a  minimum  of  4^  per  cent,  and  a  maximum  of 
10  per  cent.,  in  proportion  to  the  profits  made,  and  the  rate 
of  interest  to  be  paid  in  any  year  was  based  on  a  scale  pre- 
pared by  the  partners  at  the  time  the  arrangement  was 
introduced ;  but  rule  6  states  ^  that  the  partners  will,  im- 
mediately after  the  annual  stocktaking  in  every  year,  declare 
the  rate  at  which  interest  will  be  payable  for  the  preceding 
year,  but  investors  shall  have  no  right  to  any  further  in- 
formation as  to  the  scale  or  as  to  the  profits  upon  which  such 
scale  or  the  rate  of  interest  is  based.'  There  are  various  rules  I 
relating  to  the  manner  of  paying  in  moneys,  and  also  as  to 
withdrawals,  and  as  to  the  mode  of  action  in  case  of  the  death 
of  an  investor.  There  is  one  stating  that  no  borrowed  money 
may  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  an  investor,  and  another  thai 
no  person  not  in  the  employ  of  the  firm  may  so  invest. 
Rule  14  states  that  the  partners  retain  the  right  to  decline 
to  receive  any  moneys.  Availing  themselves  of  this  rule, 
they  give  notice  to  each  investor  that  they  will  not  take 
from  him  or  her  more  than  a  certain  amount,  and  this  amount 
is  regulated  by  the  importance  of  the  position  held  by  that 
person.  Thus  they  have  maximum  amounts  given  to  them  of 
100/.,  300/.,  500/.,  and  1,000/.,  and  in  a  few  exceptional  cases 
even  higher. 

In  addition  to  the  investment  scheme  that  I  have  just 
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described  there  is  an  arrangement  by  which  every  one  in  the 
employ  of  the  firm  must  be  a  member  of  some  sicfc  club,  there 
being  one  connected  with  the  concern  to  which  all  must 
subscribe  who  do  not  belong  to  some  other.  Medical  relief  is 
supplied  gratis,  an  understanding  having  been  come  to  with 
the  medical  men  by  which  each  workman  may  choose  at  the 
beginning  of  each  quarter  his  o^ti  doctor  for  that  quarter. 
There  is  also  a  provision  for  compensating  those  who  may 
meet  with  accidents,  and  a  payment  is  made  during  four  weeks 
after  her  confinement  to  every  woman,  on  condition  that  she 
does  not  return  to  her  work  during  that  time.  The  meals  of 
those  workpeople  who  take  them  on  the  premises  are  cooked 
for  them  free  of  charge,  and  a  nursery  is  provided  where  the 
women  can  leave  their  babies  during  working  hours. 

Having  thus  briefly  described  the  plan  for  investments 
that  has  been  adopted  and  at  work  since  1866,  and  also  some 
of  the  other  arrangements  for  the  welfare  of  the  workpeople, 
I  will  now  endeavour  to  describe  how  it  has  worked  and  what 
are  some  of  the  apparent  results. 

In  the  first  place  it  has  been  thoroughly  appreciated,  and, 
as  a  proof  of  this,  the  number  of  investors  is  now  120,  con- 
sisting of  92  men  and  28  women. 

Secondly,  There  has  been  scarcely  any  trouble  experienced 
in  carrying  it  out,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  there  has  ever 
been  any  complaint  made  of  the  rate  of  interest  given, 
although  this  has  varied  from  4^  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent., 
nor  am  I  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  suggested  that  the  rate 
of  interest  was  unfair  or  any  wish  expressed  to  know  how  it 
was  calculated.  The  decision  of  the  partners  has  in  all  cases 
l>een  accepted  without  question. 

Thirdly.  It  has  on  one  or  two  occasions  happened  that 
when  a  high  rate  of  interest  has  been  paid  applications  for 
increased  wages  have  followed,  it  no  doubt  being  thought  that 
as  the  business  had  been  prosperous  a  better  rate  of  wages 
could  be  afforded. 

Fourthly.  It  is  very  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
effect  produced  on  the  carefulness  and  attention  of  the  work- 

rople,  and  whether  in  this  sense  the  scheme  has  answered, 
believe  it  has  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  foremen  and  others 
in  places  of  trust,  but  these  have  had,  it  must  be  remembered, 
an  additional  stimulus  from  the  fact  of  their  being  partly  paid 
in  accordance  with  results.  But  with  the  ordinary  work- 
people there  is  not  so  much  scope  for  showing  interest,  and  as 
they  nearly  all  work  by  the  piece  it  can  produce  but  little 
effect  on  their  industry.     There  are,  of  course,  many  ways 
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by  which  economies  may  be  effected,  by  the  saying  of 
material,  by  care  of  machinery,  and  in  other  ways ;  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  form  a  definite  opinion  as  to  uie  results  of 
the  scheme  in  this  important  respect.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  a  manufacturing  business  the  skill  and  judgment 
shown  in  the  purchase  of  the  raw  material  and  the  sale  of  the 
goods  are  important  factors,  and  that  when  a  large  amount  of 
raw  material  is  worked  up,  and  when  the  stocks  both  of  raw 
material  and  of  manufactured  goods  are  necessarily  heavy,  and 
when  there  is  a  constant  fluctuation  in  prices,  the  aiq)areQt 
profits  are  much  affected  by  these  fluctuations.  These 
matters  are,  of  course,  outside  the  workpeople,  and  they  fed 
that  their  exertions  may  be  in  part  neutralist  by  other  causes 
not  under  their  control,  and  this  probably  operates  preju- 
dicially on  the  working  of  this  scheme.  C!ould  they  clearly 
see  cause  and  effect,  and  directly  trace  the  results  of  their 
increased  watchfulness  in  the  increased  prosperity  of  the 
business,  then  their  participation  in  the  profits  would  probably 
have  more  definite  results. 

Fifthly.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  management  of  the 
business  by  the  partners  is  much  more  closely  watched  by  the 
workpeople,  and  especially  by  the  foremen  and  others  in  places 
of  trust. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  describe  some  of  the  results 
of  the  plan  carried  out  in  our  works,  I  will  attempt  to  point 
out  some  of  the  lessons  that  these  appear  to  me  to  teach, 
and  also  to  state  some  of  the  difficulties  that  seem  to  me  to 
threaten  all  schemes  the  object  of  which  is  to  make  the  employed 
participators  in  the  profits  with  their  employers. 

First  Unless  a  sufficiently  large  share  of  the  profits  be 
given,  the  desired  effect  will  not  be  produced,  that  is  to  say  that 
increased  attention  and  intelligence  will  not  be  aroused  which 
are  necessary  to  ensure  its  success. 

Secondly.  The  larger  the  interest  given  to  the  employed, 
and  the  more  their  prosperity  depends  directly  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  concern,  the  greater  will  their  influence  become.  As 
long  as  a  business  i3  prosperous  and  well  managed  all  will  |0 
on  well ;  large  profits  will  be  divided,  and  the  employes  will 
be  satisfied.  But  when  bad  times  come,  either  ftom  depressioii 
in  the  trade  carried  on,  or  from  bad  management^  then 
difficulties  will  arise— the  workpeople  may  become  dissatisfied, 
and  in  the  latter  case  especially  may  insist  on  the  management 
bein^  changed.  In  any  case  the  difficulties  of  the  principals 
will  DC  greatly  increased,  and  they  may  come  into  awkward 
collision  with  their  workpeople. 
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Thirdly.  I  fail  to  see  that  the  introduction  of  industrial 
partnerships  will  altogether  solve  the  wages  difficulty.  Divide 
the  profits  as  you  will  between  capital  and  labour,  it  will  always 
be  a  question  open  to  dispute  whether  that  division  is  a  fair 
one.  It  is  true  that  by  introducing  plans  whereby  labour  is  to 
share  directly  in  the  profits  made  by  the  joint  action  of  capital 
and  labour  the  total  profits  earned  may  be  augmented,  and  the 
earnings  of  the  labourer  be  also  increased,  yet  after  all  he  may 
remain  dissatisfied  with  his  share,  and  may  demand  either  an 
increase  of  Wages^  or  a  larger  share  in  the  profits. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  experience  gained  by 
die  working  out  of  the  scheme  adopted  by  us  shows  that  when 
the  basis  exists  of  an  excellent  understanding  and  thorough 
good-will  between  the  masters  and  workmen,  and  when  the 
share  of  the  profits  given  to  the  latter  is  not  too  large,  then  the 
system  may  be  carried  out  successfully  so  long  as  the  manage- 
ment of  the  concern  is  good  and  the  business  prosperous; 
but  that  the  results  on  the  profitable  working  of  the  business 
are  somewhat  dubious.  It  has,  however,  the  advantage  of 
avoiding  to  a  large  extent  the  difficulties  which  might  arise 
were  the  share  of  profits  divided  among  the  workpeople  to  be 
on  a  larger  scale. 


On  the  Same, 

By  Jakes  H.  Campbell,  Barrister-at-Law. 

OF  the  various  plans  for  promoting  the  participation  by 
kbour  in  the  profits  of  commercial  enterprise,  the  one 
which  for  the  magnificence  of  its  professions  and  the  authority 
of  the  social  and  economic  theorists  by  whom  it  has  been  sup- 
ported, has  commanded  the  most  attention  and  originated  the 
most  discussion,  has  been  the  co-operative  organisation.  In  or 
about  the  year  1850  a  number  of  social  reformers,  the  principal 
of  whom  were  Mr.  Maurice  and  Canon  Kingsley,  dissatisfied 
with  the  existing  relations  of  capital  and  labour,  and  perceiving 
how  labour  was  handicapped  in  the  competition  by  the  absence 
of  any  systematic  means  for  the  acquisition  of  capital  by  the 
working  classes,  formed  a  Society  for  Promoting  Working- 
Men's  Associations,  with  the  object  of  associating  labour  and 
capital  in  the  purposes  of  production  and  distribution,  so  thai 
each  might  share  in  the  profits.  This  was  no  ori^nal  concep- 
tion, but  one  which  was  at  that  time  in  practice  by  a  few 
isolated  societies,  which  had  kept  alive  the  principles  of  Mr. 
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Owen's  organiBatioD,  and  the  possible  success  of  whicb  was 
exemplified  bj  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  Society  of  the 
Rochdale   Pioneera,  originated  in   1844.     In   1852,  mainly 
through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Maurice,  was  passed  the  first  In- 
dustrial and  Provident  Societies  Act,  and  it  is  from  this  that  we 
may  date  the  inception  of  the  present  co-operative  associations. 
At  the  outset  the  object  insisted  upon  was,  as  I  have  said,  to 
enable  capital  to  be  acquired  by  the  working  classes,  so  that 
they  might  imdertake  productive  operations  with  their  own 
capital,  and  thus  divert  to  themselves  the  profits  whidi  the 
monopoly  of  capital  had  hitherto  enabled  their  employers  com- 
pletely to  appropriate.     For  this  purpose  co-operative  stores 
lor  distribution  were  established,  which,  from  the  enjoyment  of 
an  assured  and  regular  custom,  and  the  inflexible  principle  of  a 
ready-money  business,  would  increase  the  purchasing  power  of 
wages,  and  thus  give  facilities  for  the  accumulation  of  capital, 
to  be  subsequently  devoted  to  purposes  of  production.   A 
consideration  of  the  present  condition  of  the  co-operative  orga- 
nisation and  its  plan  of  working  will  be  the  best  guide  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  realised  the  anticipations  of  their 
promoters.     In  1861  the  members  of  the  different  societies 
numbered  48,000;  in  1871,  249,000;  and  in  1879,504,000. 
The  capital  possessed  by  the  societies  amounted  in  1862  to 
365,000/.;  in  1871,  to  2,530,000/.;  and  in  1879,  to  6,700,000/.; 
while  the  net  profits  realised  were,  in  1862, 166,000/.;  in  1871, 
670,000/. ;  and  in  1879, 1,600,000/.     For  some  years  the  co- 
operative  societies,  owing  in  some  cases  to  want  of  experience, 
and  in  others  to  the  trming  scale  of  their  transactions,  were 
placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  buying  in  the  wholesale 
market,  as   well  in  the  quality  of  the  goods,  as  in  the  terms 
on  which  they  were  obtained.     To  remedy  this  the  principle  of 
co-operation  received  a  wider  extension;   and  in  1864  was 
started  the  Wholesale  Society,  which  is  a  federation  of  societies 
for  the  purpose,  not  merely  of  bringing  themselves  into  direct 
contact  witii  the  producers,  but  also  in  some  cases  of  producii^ 
for  themselves.    At  the  present  time  this  Wholesale  Societj  is 
a  combination  of  600  stores,  with  a  trading  capital  of  abont 
500,000/.,   while    the    annual    amount  of   its  sales   reaches 
3,000,000/.     It  is  the  owner  of  a  manufactory  for  the  pro- 
duction of  boots  and  shoes,  another  of  biscuits,  and  a  tiiird  of 
soap,  besides  being  agent  for  several  independent  productive 
societies.     It  has  depots  in  several  places  throughout  Ireland 
for  the  purchase  of  butter,  potatoes,  and  eggs,  while  its  laiefit 
venture  has  been  a  large  steamer,  for  the  purpose  of  its  export 
and  import  trade  between  France  and  England.   In  connection 
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with  it  there  \r  a  banking  department^  with  a  turn-over  efiti* 
mated  at  12,000,000/.,  and  a  guarantee  and  insurance  society 
with  an  accumulated  fund  of  18,000/.  Another  link  of  asso- 
ciation among  these  societies  is  the  Co-operative  Union,  which 
embraces  about  500  stores,  and  was  created  for  the  purpose  of 
propagating  the  objects  of  co-operation,  which  by  the  rules  of 
the  union  are  declared  to  be — first,  to  abolish  all  false  dealing, 
both  direct  and  indirect ;  second,  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
interests  of  the  capitalist,  the  worker,  and  the  purchaser 
through  an  equitable  division  of  profits ;  third,  to  prevent  the 
waste  of  labour  now  caused  by  unregulated  competition.  The 
agencies  adopted  by  the  union  are  a  newspaper  called  the 
Cooperative  News,  conducted  by  a  highly  intelligent  and 
competent  editor,  the  publication  and  distribution  of  the  litera- 
ture of  co-operation,  and  an  annual  congress. 

In  Scotland  there  were  in  existence  in  1879,  179  societies 
with  67,000  members,  and  a  capital  of  450,000/.,  while  the 
profits  realised  amounted  to  240,000/.  Ireland  is  as  yet  practi- 
cally a  stranger  to  co-operation,  the  number  of  societies  in  1879 
being  given  as  5  with  a  total  of  321  members,  the  capital 
amounting  to  1,600/.,  and  the  profits  to  1,482/. 

The  profits  realised  by  the  co-operative  societies  employed 
in  distribution  are  greatly  in  excess  of  those  of  the  ordinary 
retail  dealer,  for  by  selling  their  commodities  at  the  market 

Srice,  and  in  every  case  for  ready  money,  they  escape  the 
eduction  that  has  to  be  made  from  the  other's  receipts  by  the 
items  of  long  credit  and  bad  debts,  while,  as  they  do  not  ask 
for  credit  for  themselves  in  the  wholesale  market,  their  purchases 
there  are  effected  on  more  favourable  terms.  The  existence, 
moreover,  of  an  ascertained  and  regular  custom  from  the 
members  of  the  society  secures  to  it  the  greatest  efficiency  for 
its  capital.  The  profits  thus  made  are  distributed  so  as  to 
provide  a  dividend  oi  61.  per  cent,  upon  the  share  capital,  the 
remainder  providing  dividends  for  the  customers  upon  their 
purchases,  and  so  satisfied  do  they  seem  with  the  security  that 
60  per  cent,  of  the  dividends  are  returned  for  investment. 
From  this  summary  of  its  present  condition  it  will  be  seen  that 
co-operation,  though  still  in  its  vouth,  exhibits  undoubted  signs  of 
a  healthy  development,  while  it  has  already  conferred  many  ad- 
vantages u{K)n  the  working-classes  in  their  capacity  as  consumers. 
In  the  first  place,  it  has  abolished  the  credit  system  which  worked 
so  disastrously  among  the  improvident  poor,  it  has  also  supplied 
theai  with  goods  of  a  purer  and  superior  kind,  while  its  system 
of  dividends  upon  purchases  trains  the  recipients  to  habits  of 
saying,  and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  them  with  a  suitable 
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investment.  It  ^1  be  readily  seen,  however,  that  societies  of 
this  nature  contribute  little  towards  enabling  labour  to  partici- 
pate in  the  profits  of  its  industry.  The  labourer,  as  such,  has 
no  place  in  them,  and  the  only  parties  interested  are  die 
proprietors  and  the  consumers.  It  roust  be  in  the  productive 
department  of  its  organisation,  if  anywhere,  that  co-operation 
can  realise  its  own  profession  of  converting  working-men  into 
their  own  employers,  by  providing  from  themselves  the  capital 
as  well  as  the  labour  required  for  production.  The  results, 
however,  are  far  from  encouraging,  and  if  the  late  Mr.  Thornton 
and  Professor  Cairnes,  who  foresaw  from  the  influences  of  co- 
operation a  complete  and  speedy  revolution  in  the  relations 
between  labour  and  capital,  could  contrast  their  foresight  with 
existing  facts,  they  would  see  how  unsafe  it  is  to  prophesy  with 
reference  to  social  regenerations^ 

In  the  year  1879  there  were,  according  to  the  registration, 
about  1,000  co-operative  societies  at  work  in  England,  and  of 
these  scarcely  one-tenth  touched  upon  production  at  all,  and 
only  15  were  engaged  in  production  strictly  so  called,  a  smallar 
number  than  were  in  existence  twenty  years  ago ;  while  duriog 
that  period  over  150  of  these  productive  societies  have  ended  in 
financial  failure,  offering  a  striking  contrast  to  the  succe^  of  the 
societies  for  distribution.  The  disastrous  history  and  present 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  co-operative  production  must,  in  my 
opinion,  be  mainly  attributed  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  capital 
to  enable  these  societies  to  hold  out  in  seasons  of  depressed 
trade.  Originated  in  each  particular  trade  at  times  of  unnsual 
activity,  by  capital  supplied  by  the  distributive  societies  and 
individual  shareholders,  they  have  been  unable  in  the  inevitable 
return  of  corresponding  depression  to  hold  out  sufficient  secu- 
rity to  investors.  Much  capital  is  withdrawn  and  sales  have  to 
be  effected  in  a  falling  market. 

These  facts,  however,  afford  no  justification  for  condemning 
the  essential  principles  of  co-operation  as  applied  to  production, 
for  as  yet  these  principles  have  never  been  fairly  tried.  The 
majority  of  these  societies  have  hitherto  been  mere  commercial 
speculations,  supported  as  I  have  said  by  the  distributive 
societies  and  ordinary  shareholders,  without  admitting  labour 
either  to  a  share  in  the  management  or  in  the  profits.  It  will 
hardly  be  credited  that  the  workmen  in  the  manufactories 
attached  to  the  Wholesale  Society,  the  headquarters  so  to  speak 
of  the  co-operative  organisation,  and  under  whose  auspices  a 
congress  is  annually  held  to  proclaim  to  the  world  the  benefit 
co-operation  confers  upon  labour,  are  absolutely  debarred  from 
any  share  in  the  profits,  and  are  merely  in  receipt  of  the  ordi* 
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nary  rate  of  wages,  without  even  the  prospect  of  their  brethren 
in  joint-stock  concerns  of  some  time  or  other  becoming  the 
holders  of  shares.     It  is  time  for  co-operators  to  cease  preaching 
about  the  excellence  of  their  theory,  or  giving  reasons  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  them ;  we  would  prefer  to  know  them  by  their 
fruits.     It  is  hardly  a  matter  for  surprise  that  working-men 
have  hitherto  looked  askance  at  co-operation,  seeing  that  its 
actions  are  so  much  at  variance  with  its  profession.     There  is, 
indeed,  always  an  interchange  of  greetings  between  the  trades 
unions  and  the  co-operators  at  their  respective  congresses,  but 
the  latter  have  up  to  the  present  failed  to  attract  the  financial 
or  even  the  moral  support  of  the  former.     At  the  Trades 
Union  Congress  of  1878,  an  amendment  to  the  usual  resolution 
in  support  of  co-operation,  declaring  '  that  the  system  invariably 
pursued  by  the  co-operative  store  committees  of  reducing  their 
workmen's  wages  below  the  ordinary  employer  was  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  labour,'  was  only  defeated  by  a  majority 
of  39  to  25  votes.     I  am  satisfied,  indeed,  that  the  theory  of 
co-operation,  or  any  other  form  of  industrial  association,  while 
capable  of  unlimited  expansion  in  its  application  to  distribution,, 
is  destined  to  enjoy  but  a  restricted  sphere  for  its  operation  in 
production*     It  is  entirely  unsuited  to  all  trades  which  partake 
more  or  less  of  a  speculative  character,  not  only  from  the 
difficulties  experienced  in  the  acquisition  of  fresh  capital,  but 
from  the  disastrous  consequences  that  failure  would  entail,  not 
upon  an  individual,  as  in  the  case  of  a  capitalist,  but  upon  a 
conununity.     The  ability  moreover  to  combat  the  vicissitudes 
of  a  speculative  trade,  and  to  combine  the  art  of  production 
with  that  of  buying  and  selling,  is  less  likely  to  be  met  with  in 
any  board  of  managers,  however  competent,  than  in  the  concen- 
trated intelligence  of  the  industrial  capitalist  sharpened  by  the 
incentive  of  an  isolated  interest     There  are,  however,  certain 
kinds  of  manufacturing  enterprises  to  which  the  principles  of 
productive  co-operation  might  be  advantageously  applied.     I 
refer  to  those  in  which  the  products  are  such  as  are  in  regular 
and  constant  demand,  and  those  in  which  the  cost  of  production 
is  largely  composed  of  wages,  while  the  fixed  capital  is  compara- 
tively trifling  in  amount.     I  see  no  reason  why  there  should 
not  be  working  in  conjunction  with  each  of  the  more  important 
distributive  societies,  or  with  a  combination  of  such  societies  in 
a  particular  district,  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the 
various  manufactured  articles  most  in  request  by  the  members 
of  the  store,  and  which,  as  compared  with  independent  produc- 
tive societies,  would  have  the  advantage  of  an  ascertained  and 
reliable  body  of  customers,  and  the  sympathy  and  experience  of 
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an  existing  association.     If  co-operation  is  ever  to  be  anytluiig 
better  than  a  means  of  cheapening  commodities  for  the  con- 
sumer, it  must  come  to  its  own  assistance  in  this  matter  of  pro- 
duction.    Let  it  not  look  for  the  necessary  funds  to  capitslisti 
or  investors,  for  its  objects  are  avowedly  antagoniBtic  to  the 
former,  while  as  yet  it  has  not  inspired  confidence  in  the  latter; 
nor  expect  that  trades  unions  will  invest  funds  saved  for  great 
emergencies  in  undertakings  by  which  hitherto  theworlaiig 
man  has  been  so  little  benefited.     The  difficulty,  howeyer,  in 
acquiring  capital  is  not  insurmountable,  and  could  find  a  solution 
in  a  way  that  would  at  the  same  time  test  the  sincerity  of  co- 
operators.     In  the  majority  of  the  existing  societies  interest  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  is  paid  upon  all  invested  capital    The 
attraction  of  such  a  rate  of  interest  to  investment  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  sodeties 
in  employing  it  with  a  profit,  have  accumulated  on  the  hands  of 
many  of  them  a  surplus  capital,  while  others  find  themselTes 
compelled  to  refuse   any  further  investments,  and  in  some 
instances  have  returned  them  to  the  subscribers.    Now  the 
application  of  this   surplus   capital  to   productive  industrieB, 
carried  on  as  suggested  in  conjunction  with  the  store,  and  for 
the  purpose  mainly  of  supplying  the  requirements  of  its  memboB» 
would  not  only  result  in  financial  benefit,  but  also,  if  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  true  principles  of  co-operation,  afford  the 
best  possible  illustration  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  there- 
from.   A  difficult  problem  would  then  arise  for  solution,  and  one 
which  has  proved  the  rock  ahead  to  most  of  the  societies  that  hare 
already  attempted  production.     I  refer  to  the  question  of  the 
division  of  profits.     It  has  been  suggested  by  those  who  are 
desirous  of  abolishing  all  distinction  of  capital  and  labonr  as 
separate  agencies,  that  tlie  profits  should  all   be  divided  as 
interest  upon  capital.     Such  a  plan  might  be  applicable  in  those 
cases  in  which  none  but  the  labourers  were  shareholders,  but 
even  then  such  a  system  would  afford  no  standard  by  which 
to  discriminate  the  various  kinds  of  labour  and  their  rewari 
Others  have  proposed  to  fix  a  definite  rate  of  interest  upon 
capital,  and  devote  the  remainder  of  the  profits  to  increased 
wages.     The  shareholders,  however,  would  be  certain  to  demur 
to  any  such  arrangement  in  seasons  of  active  trade,  while  it 
would  fail  to  supply  workmen  with  such  an  opportunity  of 
accumulating  their  savings  as  if  the  increase  came  in  the  shape 
of  interest  or  bonus  upon  wages.     The  most  feasible  plan  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  to  determine  upon  a  certain  rate  of  interest 
upon  capital,  and  allow  the  remuneration  of  labourtobedete^ 
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mined  by  the  market  rate  of  wages^  the  surplus  profits  to  be 
divided  by  the  same  percentage  between  capital  and  wages. 

Another  form  in  which  the  surplus  capital  of  the  societies 
might  find  useful  employment  would  be  in  providing  healthy 
and  commodious  homes  for  labourers.  This  has  been  already 
tried,  in  some  instances  with  success,  but  experience  seems  to 
be  agidnst  the  practice  of  building  these  houses  in  blocks. 
Wherever  possible,  the  occupiers  should  choose  their  own  sites, 
for  Englishmen  do  not  like  -to  be  herded  together,  and  the 
national  disposition  towards  isolation  will  always  prove  fatal  to 
any  scheme  to  establish  in  our  midst  such  associated  houses  of 
industry  as  Owen  and  Fourier  contemplated. 

The   success  of  the  late   Mr.    Gurdon's  experiment,  at 
Accrington,  is  an  indication  not  only  of  the  advantages  result- 
ing from  the  application  of  co-operation  to  agriculture,  but  also 
of  the  means  best  suited  to  its  application.     In  1830,  Mr. 
Garden  let  a  farm  of  sixty-six  acres  to  fifteen  men,  each  of 
them  to  be  the  holder  of  a  3/.  share,  while  he  advanced  them 
a  loan  of  400/.  for  the  purpose  of  stocking.     This  loan  has 
long  since  been  paid  off,  and  the  farm  is  now  held  by  twenty- 
One  members,  and  consists  of  133  acres,  at  a  rental  of  202/.  10«., 
while  a  few  years  ago  an  original  share  was  valued  at  45/. 
Mr.  Gordon  started  a  second  farm  in  1853,  which  at  present 
is  held  by  thirty-six  members,  and  consists  of  213  acres,  rented 
at  355/.     They,  too,  have  repaid  a  loan  of  400/.,  while  the 
stock  at  present  on  die  farm  is  valued  at  1,200/.     The  profits 
of  the  farms  are  divided  in  kind  among  the  members.     The 
different  cooperative  societies  might  in  this  way  rent  farms 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  their  members  with  the  products, 
and  would  be  enabled  to  provide  from   amongst  themselves 
what  it  has  been  felt  would  be  the  great  essential  in  such  an 
enterprise,  competent  managers.    Undertakings  of  this  charac- 
ter are  far  more  likely  to  meet  with  success  in  the  present 
state  of  agriculture  in  England,  with  its  large  farms  and  pro- 
portionate capital,  than  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  societies 
to  convert  their  members  into  peasant  proprietors,  while  they 
irould  also  be  saved  from  the  cumbrous  form    and   heavy 
chaises  incident  to  the  ownership  of  laud. 

1  need  not  delay  to  refer  at  any  length  to  the  latest  out- 
come of  co-operation,  the  Civil  Service  Supply  Associations,  and 
otliers  of  a  similar  character  whose  aim  is  to  save  the  consumer 
from  the  increase  of  price,  which  the  bad  debts  incident  to  the 
credit  system  of  retail  dealers  imposed  upon  him.  These  stores 
resemble  the  co-operative  societies  in  the  adoption  of  ready* 
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money  dealings  but  in  using  this  advantage  for  the  sole  parpose 
of  cheapening  prices  they  do  not  give  to  their  customers  the 
direct  incentive  and  opportunity  afforded  by  the  others  for  the 
saving  of  capital  by  the  system  of  accumulated  dividends  upon 
purchases^  and  contribute  nothing  towards  the  association  of 
labour  in  the  profits  of  its  employment,  and  -will  eventually, 
when  they  have  converted  retailers  to  the  ready-money  system, 
go  down  before  the  industry  and  self-interest  of  the  indrndual 
capitalist.     Much    attention    h&s  recently  been  directed  to 
another  form  of  industrial  association — the  industrial  partnership 
or  profit-sharing  company — ^in  which  the  capital  is  to  be  sub- 
scribed by  the  proprietors,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  profits 
applied  as  a  bonus  upon  labour.     An  experiment  of  this  kind 
was  tried  about  the  year  1866  by  the  Messrs.  Briggs,  collieiy 
proprietors  in  Yorkshire,  but  some  years  after,  at  the  time  of  the 
extraordinary  rise  in  the  price  of  coal,  the  shareholders  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  10  per  cent,  fixed  rate  of  interest  npon 
their  capital,  and  eventually  the  enterprise  was  reduced  to  a 
joint-stock  concern.      Industrial  partnerships  do  not  seem  to 
me  to  possess  any  advantages  which  are  not  also  to  be  foand  in 
the  co-operative  organisation,  while  they  want  those  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  latter  system.     Such  enterprises,  moreover,  in 
my  opinion  partake  too  much  of  the  philanthropic  spirit  of  the 
day,  which,   as  it  has  to  everything  else,   has   extended  its 
patronage  to  the  industrial  classes.     Philanthropy  of  this  lood, 
however  well  intentioned,  needs  to  be  reminded  that  of  the 
thousand  and  one  schemes  which  it  has  promoted  for  the  re- 
generation of  the  masses  scarcely  one  remains,  while  the  only 
two  organisations  which  have  contributed   anything  towards 
such  a  result  in  the  present  century — trades  unions  and  co- 
operation— owe  their  success  to  the  unaided  and  spontaneous 
efforts  of  the  working  classes  themselves,  and  have  asserted 
their  position  in  spite  of  legal  impediments  and  the  vi^rons 
opposition  of  other  classes  in  the  community.     In  expecting,  as 
the  effect  of  the  spread  of  co-operation,  that  it  will  restrict  if 
not  abolish  competition,  its  promoters  are  I  believe  fated  to  be 
disappointed.     Such  a  result  would  be  impossible  until  co- 
operation occupied  the  whole  area  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion ;  but  this  it  is  never  likely  to  do.     At  the  present  time  it 
is  engaged  in  fierce  competition  with  the  retail  dealers,  and 
even  if  it  could  effect  their  complete  destruction,  co-operatif8 
societies  would  then  enter  into  competition  with  each  other. 
And,  indeed,  if  the  result  were  possible  it  would  be  far  fioffl 
desirable.     Absence  of  competition  means  monopoly ;  without 
it  there  would  be  no  means  for  the  determination  of  market 
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prices,  irhich  not  only  benefit  the  community  by  bringing  the 
snrplus  of  one  season  to  supply  the  scarcity  of  the  next,  but 
also  afford  a  ready  standard  to  regulate  the  remuneration  of 
the  different  elements  of  cost  of  production,  and  supplies  work- 
men with  a  safeguard  against  exclusion  by  their  brethren. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  position 
occupied  in  this  question  by  trades  unions.     For  those  who 
belieye  that  capital  and  labour  will  still  pursue  their  in- 
dependent paths,  as  distinct  agencies  over  a  wide  field  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  and  that  the  distinction  of  employers 
and  employed  is  in  the  nature  of  things  likely  to  be  an  abiding 
one,  it  must  be  gratifying  to  see  that  trades  unions  are  daily 
increasing  in   strength   and  prosperity,  and  extending  their 
sphere  of  usefulness,  while  by  the  moderation  of  their  tone 
and  the  prudence  of  their  counsels  they  have  fulfilled  the 
anticipations  of  their  friends,  and  wrested  the  respect  even  of 
their  enemies.     While  making  no  effort  to  further  the  partici- 
pation by  labour  in  the  profits  of  industry,  save  in  so  far  as  they 
indirectly  contribute  towards  such  a  result  by  enabling  work- 
men to  bai^ain  with  their  employers  upon  an  equal  footing, 
and  to  resist  any  arbitrary  reduction  of  their  wages,  they  have 
not  only  taught  their  members,  by  the  principle  of  association 
and  sympathy,  the  way  to  raise  their  social  and  political  con- 
dition,  but  by  moral  and  educational  influences  have  kept  in 
view  what  might  easily  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  fierceness  of 
industrial  competition,  that  ^  the  life  is  more  than  meat  and  the 
body  than  raiment.' 

DISCUSSION. 

The  President  (Mr.  Goldwin  Smith)  said  that  the  Section  was 
greatly  indebted  to  the  three  gentlemen  who  had  read  papers  on  so 
interesting  a  subject,  and  one  which  was  of  such  momentous  import- 
ance. Everything  which  tended  to  improye  the  relations  between 
employer  and  employed,  and  to  purify  and  sweeten  the  atmosphere  of 
indnstoy,  must  help  to  avert  from  society  the  great  storm  which  seemed 
to  be  gathering  over  it  in  the  shape  of  the  various  forms  of  socialism. 

Mr.  J.  J.  M0RPHT  (Belfast)  said  that  as  a  partner  in  a  fiax-spinning 
mill  be  vtsb  an  employer,  but  he  did  not  profess  to  speak  as  a  man  of 
bnoneaa     Putting  together  all  the  facts,  the  general  results  of  experi- 
encse  seemed  to  indicate  that  in  Great  Britain  co-operation  had  been 
mQch  more  successful  in  distribution  for  consumption  than  in  produc- 
tion.    Co-operatiye  stores  had  been  a  great  success,  while  co-operative 
^ctories  had  been  comparative  failures.  Of  course  in  social  experiments 
the  principle  of  natural  selection  must  be  allowed  to  operate  freely,  and 
the  continued  success  of  distributive  stores  would  justify  their  increase 
and  expansion.     He  was  not  very  sanguine  about  industrial  co-opera* 
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tion;  but  it  was  desirable  that  experiments  should  be  iurlj  tried; 
and  it  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  there  should  be  many  fiailures  before 
success  was  achieved.  The  chief  social  difficulty,  at  least  in  Grett 
Britain,  was  the  failure  of  the  working  classes  to  comprehend  the 
conditions  under  which  they  lived,  and  every  experiment  of  this  sort 
must  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  knowledge. 

Mr.  E.  Harold  Carter  (Birmingham)  said  he  had  had  consider- 
able experience  as  auditor  of  several  manufacturing  coDcems,  and 
private  enterprises,  which  had  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  principlaB 
of  sharing  profits.     He  would  like  specially  to  refer  to  Mr.  Taylor's 
paper,  and  to  express  his  great  appreciation  of  the  research  and  informa- 
tion  which  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  this  important  Bnbjed 
The  most  important  point  they  had  to  consider  was,  how  far  such  a 
system  as  Mr.  Taylor  advocated  could  be  brought  into  practical  open- 
tion  in  the  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom.     In  his  (^e  speaker's) 
opinion,  such  a  system  as  Mr.  Taylor  proposed  could  work  pmctically 
only  in  the  case  of  those  industries  where  profits  occurred  irith  some- 
thing like  regularity,  and  in  which  losses  seldom  occurred,   h  cases 
more  fluctuating  considerable  difficulties  would  arise,  and  it  was  to  the 
best  way  of  meeting  these  that  he  wished  npecially  to  address  himselL 
He  believed  the  most  successful  instances  of  the  working  of  the  system 
had  occurred  in  France  and  Switzerland,  where  business  was  lea 
liable  to  considerable   fluctuations  than  in  this   country.    The  work- 
ing classes  here  were   much  more  given   to  deal  with  the  preaeiit 
than  the  future,  and  it  was  almost  too  much  to  expect  them  to  be 
satisfied  with  any  such  arrangement  as  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
where  they  could  not  see  any  present  advantages.  The  old  proverb  of  a 
bird  in  the  hand  being  worth  two  in  the  bush  was  too  deeply  engrained 
in  the  popular  mind  to  make  any  system  of  deferred  profit-sharing 
likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  masses.     Mr.  Taylor  had  suggested  thst 
this  was  to  be  met  by  putting  on  one  side  reserves  in  good  yean 
towards  losses  in  bad  years,  but  great  complications  might  arise,   la 
attempting  to  deal  with  future  losses,  they  would  certainly  be  desl- 
ing  with  an  unknown  quantity,  which  it  was  quite  impossible  to  esti* 
mate  with  anything  like  success.     While,  therefore,  those  principles  in 
the  case  of  fluctuating  businesses  could  not  be  applied  in  extetuo,  be 
saw  no   reason  why  those  workpeople,  who  from  their  poaidon  of 
responsibility  might  be  presumed  to  be  capable  of  appreciating  the 
advantages  of  such  a  system,  should  not  have  the  benefit.    In  sereral 
fluctuating  concerns,  of  which  he  had  had  experience,  arrangements 
had  been  made  by  the  heads  of  departments  and  superior  workmeD,  by 
which  they  had  a  yearly  percentage  on  the  profits,  and  in  all  these 
cases  the  system  had  worked  with  uniform  success.    The  next  qnefitioo 
was  whether  something  could  be  done  by  which  the  great  msasea  d 
working  people  might  derive  the  benefits  proposed  under  this  system. 
He  would  suggest  that  the  arrangement  of  graduated  wages,  known 
popularly  as  tiie  sliding  scale,  would  be  the  best  means  of  meeting  ^ 
difficulty.     The  wages  in  these  cases  rose  and  fell  according  to  the 
market  value  of  the  articles  produced.     Sliding  scales  must  be  con- 
sidered as  hardly  a  scientific  way  of  profit-Bharingi  but  as  profits  d 
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ordiDaTy  busineBB  usually  fluctuated  much  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  selling  prices  of  the  commodities,  sliding  scales  would  give  a  rough 
and  ready  gauge  of  profits.  He  would  therefore  support  sliding 
scales,  not  as  a  substitute  for  the  plan  advocated  by  Mr.  Taylor,  but 
rather  as  a  means  of  co-operating  with,  and  supplementing  the  excel- 
lent system  he  had  described. 

Professor  Bonaht  Price  (Oxford)  considered  that  the  greatest 
difficulty  they  had  to  deal  with  in  these  days  was  the  want  of  energy 
in  the  working  classes,  the  want  of  giving  an  adequate  return 
of  labour  and  effort  for  the  compensation  in  money  which  was 
giTen  for  it  This  was  a  problem  which  had  not  been  solved 
tiioroughly,  but  he  believed  that  Mr.  Taylor  had  indicated  the  first 
stage,  which  was  worthy  of  a  trial,  and  which  might  be  extended  into 
other  developments.  Mr.  Taylor  said  they  should  give  the  workman 
a  portion  of  the  profits.  The  great  difiSculty  was  &at  if  they  gave 
rewards  to  workmen  they  did  not  get  compensation  for  them  in  return. 
Mr.  Taylor's  answer  was  that  the  employ^  would  put  more  energy 
into  the  work.  He  would  not  give  any  extra  reward  to  the  labourer 
if  the  profit  had  not  been  earned,  but  if  earned  then  the  labourer  would 
come  in  for  a  share.  Mr.  Taylor's  doctrine  was  that  the  labourer 
woxdd  thus  feel  that  he  had  a  stake  in  the  prosperity  of  the  business, 
and  this  was  worthy  of  a  trial.  The  other  scheme  of  Mr.  Fox  was 
also  interesting.  Here  was  given  the  principle  that  the  workman 
should  put  money  into  the  business,  and  the  difficulty  stated  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  that  the  workman  was  to  reap  a  profit  without  encountering 
any  risk,  became  formidable  in  the  last  degree.  Mr.  Fox  said  he  would 
put  the  minimum  at  4^  per  cent.,  but  he  (the  speaker)  did  not  think 
it  possible  that  4^  per  cent,  could  be  given  by  merchants  to  men  in  a 
bnsineas  where  they  took  no  share  in  the  loss.  Such  an  investment 
would  bear  a  premium  in  any  market.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
CoQimons  made  a  similar  experiment  in  agriculture,  stating  that  if  any 
men  on  his  farm  would  lend  him  money  he  would  give  2^  per  cent,  on 
it  as  a  minimum.  The  Speaker,  however,  found  it  a  failure ;  the  men 
would  not  contribute  a  stake  in  the  business,  and  the  thing  fell  to  the 
grormd.  With  regard  to  co-operative  stores,  they  did  not  solve  the 
problem  at  all.  They  were  in  substance  on  wholesale  terms,  selling 
without  the  middle-men  interfering  and  enhancing  the  price  to  the 
ooDSumer.  The  co-operative  stores  had  done  a  great  thing  for  the 
comitiy,  as  they  had  in  many  purchases  annihilated  the  middle  profits. 
With  regard  to  the  '  sliding  scale,'  in  order  to  be  successfiil  it  involved 
a  great  number  of  points  which  he  had  not  time  to  discuss. 

Mr.  William  Saxtnders  (Streatham)  said  there  were  a  great 
number  of  businesses  in  existence  to  which  the  principles  of  co-opera- 
tion could  be  applied  if  the  proprietors  would  admit  their  employes  as 
hcndfidt  partners.  The  principle  of  limited  liability  could  be  adopted 
in  connection  with  any  business  without  making  it  a  public  company, 
And  this  would  enable  the  proprietors  to  introduce  their  employes  with- 
out the  inconvenience  attaching  to  ordinary  partnerships.  '  The  mere 
distribution  of  profits  was  not  sufficient  to  stimulate  employes,  because 
ife  did  not  give  them  a  permenant  interest  in  a  business.    In  two 
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instances  the  principle  of  giving  the  employes  a  share  in  the  imdertaJdngi 
had  been  accompanied  vrith  great  lesnltB.  In  one  case  &  boamea  ms 
threatened  with  seyere  competition,  some  of  the  employes  were  offend 
double  the  amount  of  their  wages  to  go  to  the  new  conoeiD,  aod  the 
only  thing  which  held  them  together  was  the  fact  that  they  were  shue- 
holders  in  the  undertaking.  Another  case  was  that  of  a  mechanic  yrho, 
having  shown  great  perseverance  in  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
was  told  one  day  by  his  employer  as  an  encouragemoit  that  be  would 
in  future  be  considered  as  a  partner  to  the  extent  of  lOOL  The  next 
day  the  man  came  to  his  employer  and  suggested  an  arrangemeni^ducb 
saved  the  business  50/.  a  year.  Shortly  afterwards  the  man  died,  and 
the  1001.  made  a  comfortable  provision  for  his  widow.  Sachcaau 
could  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  had  they  only  confidence  in  thor  ear 
ploydsj  and  allowed  them  to  know  what  was  going  on.  In  four  or  fire 
cases  which  had  come  under  his  notice  this  had  been  done,  and  notluDg 
but  benefit  had  resulted  from  it.  The  introduction  of  the  principle  of 
co-K)peration  would  be  an  easy  matter  if  businesses  were  made  into 
limited  companies,  and  shares  given  as  a  reward  to  employes  for  their 
special  attention  and  assiduity. 

Mr.  ABBAHAif  Gbeenwood  (Bochdale)  said  he  had  been  intimacy 
connected  with  a  lai^e  company  where  they  introduced  the  princt]^ 
of  what  diey  called  paying  bounty  to  the  labourer.     This,  up  to  a 
certain  period,  was  a  great  success,  and  they  got  the  best  hods  in 
Rochdale,  but  he  believed  the  success  of  it  led  to  its  fiiiluie.   Tlifiy 
made  such  large  profits  that  there  came  a  rush  from  the  outiide  of 
shareholders,   who  swamped  the  original  promoters.     These  endea- 
voured several  times  to  abolish  it,  and  at  last  they  suooeeded.   He 
was  a  shareholder  in  another  concern  (the  Hebden  Bridge  Go-opentiTe 
Manu&cturing  Society),  where  the  limit  capital  should  recavem 
fixed  at  7^  per  cent.,  the  profits  after  that  being  shared  between  ca|Stai 
and  labour.    This  had  been  suocessfiil,  the  work-people  weate  large 
shareholders  in  it,  and  the  Society  was  conducted  vdth  the  greateit 
possible  economy.     With  regard  to  the  paying  of  bounty,  he  did  not 
look  on  this  as  giving  something  to  the  labourer,  who  ought  to  eun 
the  money.    When  the  capitalist  took  the  labourer  into  partoeEshi^ 
he  allowed  the  latter  to  maJne  his  capital  more  prolific  than  it  innw 
be.    With  regard  to  a  scale,  his  plan  of  regulating  the  profits  wonki 
be  to  fix  the  minimum  wages.     What  the  workman  needed  irecUj 
should  be  paid  on  accoimt,  until  the  stock-taking  and  balance  cvbc 
round,  when  he  should  receive  what  was  his  due,  and  which  wooid 
act  as  a  regulator  of  wages.     If  ever  they  got  capital  and  labour  re- 
conciled it  would  be  by  a  combination  of  tibis  sort.     Anothar  case  in 
which  they  paid  a  bounty  on  labour  failed  because  the  profits  were  » 
small  that  there  was  hardly  anything  to  pay,  and  that  the  labonier  di^ 
not  think  it  worth  receiving.    The  idea  of  allowing  the  labourer  to 
participate  in  the  profits  was  growing,  and  a  large  number  had  ado|^ 
the  principle,  which  he  believed  would  be  greatly  extended. 

Mr.  Charles  Eason  (Dublin)  remarked  that  he  was  in  £iToar  of 
the  principle  of  the  workmen  to  participate  in  the  profits.  He  was  not 
sure,  however,  that  they  had  come  to  the  state  of  confidenoe  in  one 
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another  Mrhich  wotild  enable  them  to  do  this.     The  greater  portion  of 
the  failures  which  had  arisen  in  connection  with  these  undertakings 
had  been  caused  by  the  incapacity  of  those  who  had  administered  the 
capital.  Too  much  was  claimed  for  the  mere  capitalists,  but  he  thought 
the  alternative  plan  might  be  feasible  where  workmen  and  others  with 
particular  qualities  could  unite  in  the  creation  and  constitution  of  new 
firms.     This  seemed  the  fundamental  idea  of  Mr.  Taylor's  proposition, 
and  it  might  be  accomplished  from  that  point  of  view.     It  was  well 
known  that  in  large  houses  a  graduated  scale  of  remuneration  depen- 
dent on  profits  was  paid  to  a  number  of  the  employes  whose  position 
and  influence  in  the  concern  had  largely  contributed  to  the  results. 
The  only  defect  which  arose  in  connection  with  that  was  in  attempting 
to  carry  the  principle  lower  down  in  the  scale.     He  had  had  for  a 
great  number  of  years  the  administration  of  a  large  concern,  and  the 
problem  to  which  he  had  applied  himself  was  to  work  out  the  establish* 
ment  of  entire  confidence  between  men  and  employers,  so  as  to  let 
them  feel  that  they  were  considered  to  be  contributors  in  the  results  of 
the  business,  and  this  he  endeavoured  to  accomplish  by  a  gradual  in- 
crease in  their  salaries.      It  might  be  less  perfect  than  Mr.  Taylor's 
fiystem,  but  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  best  houses  in  Manchester  and 
London  something  like  this  principle  prevails,  and  it  should  not  be 
asBumed  that  there  was  any  evidence  of  benefits  given  to  a  certain 
class  only.     One  important  element  in  co-operation  was  that  the  man 
wasting  his  time  could  be  called  to  his  duty  by  others ;  thus  the  general 
results  of  the  business  would  be  improved,  and  more  energy  thrown 
into  it.    How  fiir  this  could  be  applied  in  relation  to  agriculture  in 
8uch  a  country  as  Ireland  it  was  not  for  him  to  say.     He  was  pleased 
to  find  that  Mr.  Taylor  had  referred  to  Colonel  Vandeleur's  experi- 
ment, and  he  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  extended*     If  there 
was  one  occupation  in  which  care  and  thought  were  likely  to  be  more 
saccessful  than  in  any  other  it  was  in  connection  with  agriculture. 
The  carelessness,  waste,  and  lack  of  energy  shown  in  the  agriculture  of 
Ireland  was  in  painful  contrast  to  that  which  was  exhibited  in  Switzer- 
land and  Belgium. 

Mr.  STi^ia>iSH  O'Gbadt  (Dublin)  could  not  imderstand  how 
socialism,  as  it  was  generally  understood,  differed  much  firom  the 
principle  of  co-operation,  when  pushed  to  its  final  conclusion.  If  all 
profits  were  to  be  distributed  on  the  co-operative  principle,  each 
member  of  society  would  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  both  a  capitalist  and 
A  labourer.  If  agriculture  was  to  be  conducted  on  this  plan  he  could 
not  see  what  room  there  would  be  for  the  capitalist  in  Ireland,  and  in 
that  case  the  condition  of  things  would  be  merely  socialistic.  The 
^neral  result  seemed  to  be  that  the  co-operative  principle  could  not 
succeed  because,  were  co-operation  the  order  of  the  day,  rival  societies 
vrould  enter  into  competition  with  each  other.  At  the  same  time, 
although  co-operation  apparently  is  not  destined  to  succeed,  the  &ct 
-tliat  so  much  attention  is  being  devoted  to  it,  and  that  the  people  be- 
lieved in  some  arrangement  between  capital  and  hired  labour,  must  be 
taken  into  accoimt  as  a  political  factor  in  the  progress  of  the  age. 
jESTcry  reflecting  person  seemed  to  be  agreed  that  the  condition  of 
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society  was  characterised  by  many  forms  of  injustice,  and  that  some 
cure  was  absolutely  necessary.  He  should  be  glad  if  any  one  who 
understood  the  subject  of  socialism  could  give  a  clear  idea  where  thit 
began  and  ended. 

Professor  Shaw  (Trinity  College,  Dublin)  said  that  Mr.  O'Gndy 
appeared  to  believe  that  the  univenal  adoption  of  the  principle  of  co- 
operation in  production  would  not  be  distinguishable  from  the  principle 
of  socialism.     If  he  had  followed  the  Papers  and  the  discassion  ore- 
fuUy,  he  would  have  found  that  no  one  had  advocated  eidter  of  the 
two  leading  principles  of  socialism,  namely,  that  no  man  shoiild  baTe 
any  private  property  distinct  from  the  community  ;  and  seoondly  tbt 
the  products  of  industry  should  be  compulsorily  divided  among  the 
producers  in  certain  forms.     Neither  of  these  was  an  essentisl  part  of 
co-operation,  and  none  of  the  members  had  touched  upon  these  prin- 
ciples.    Co-operation  and  socialism  were  entirely  distinct,  because,  if 
socialism  involved  co-operation,  co-operation  did  not  involve  soaalism. 
The  discussion  had  somewhat  wandered  from  the  special  question,  and 
had  turned  rather  upon  the  practicability  of  co-operation  in  prodno- 
tion  than  upon  the  results  that  might  be  expected  from  it   If  co- 
operation were  practicable  there  seemed  to  him  little  doubt  as  to  ihe 
beneficial  results  which  might  be  expected  from  the  participation  of 
labour  in  profits.     The  question  might  be  rep^arded  frt)m  three  aipecta, 
the  economic,  the  moral,  and  the  political.  As  to  economic  resnltt,  the 
products  of  labour  depend  in  a  great  degree  on  the  skill  and  inbdH- 
gence  of  the  workman,  and  it  was    impossible,  under  the  present 
system,  where  the  workman  was  a  mere  mechanical  drudge,  worting 
for  weekly  wages,  that  anjrthing  like  the  amount  of  eneigy  or  lUl 
could  be  developed  that  would  be  found  under  a  system  which  gare 
him  a  direct  share  in  the  results  of  his  own  industry.    As  to  the 
social  results,  the  conflicts  of  the  past  had  been  chiefly  political) 
but  the  day  was  coming,  if  the  present  system  endured,  when  the  con- 
flicts of  this  nation  would  not  be  between  party  and  party,  but  between 
class  and  class.     A  social  revolution  must  be  looked  for  if  a  state  of 
things  was  continued  which  caused  the  employ^  to  look  on  the  capitsfist 
as  his  tyrant  and  natural  enemy.    He  was  convinced  that  the  only 
hope  of  society  for  the  future  was  the  gradual  working  out  of  a  new 
industrial  system  in  which  every  man  would  have  a  personal  intereit 
in  the  products  of  his  labour,  and  when  it  would  be  to  bis  own  interert 
to  work  with  his  utmost  energy  and  skill,  and  when  the  continQed 
daily  conflict  of  interests  between  master  and  workman  would  be  im- 
possible.    For  that  reason  he  was  delighted  with  Mr.  Taylor^s  Paper, 
and  with  the  stimulating  hopefulness  that  ran  through  it     Thej  m^t 
expect  an  enormous  amount  of  failures  before  success  was  reached 
and  the  man  who  was  daunted  by  a  few  faihires  was  not  able  to  lead 
or  even  to  follow.    If  co-operation  were  to  be  successfully  carried  oot» 
and  the  workman  to  have  a  share  in  the  profits,  he  must  alao  be  pr»* 
pared  to  take  his  risk  in  the  losses  of  the  business,  and  this  neoeasttily 
involved  a  share  in  the  management.     This  would  meet  some  of  tbe 
difficulties  which  had  been  raised,  and  while  it  would  expose  the  woik- 
man  to  many  risks,  it  would  on  the  other  hand  tend  to  avert  the  loss 
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^mmng  irom  ^)6cn]ation  to  a  great  d^ree.  A  reyolution  of  this  sort 
moBt  of  necessity  be  slow,  and  the  working  classes  would  have  to  begin 
•by  making  sacrifices. 

Mr.  William  Botlt  (London)  said  the  question  had  been  raised 
as  to  whether  the  principle  of  co-operation  could  be  satisfactorily 
applied  to  agriculture,  and,  having  some  knowledge  of  the  subject,  he 
•oould  answer  in  the  a£Snnative.  But,  in  the  first  place,  they  must 
look  to  the  education  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  the  scale  of 
wages  must  be  that  of  the  locality  in  which  the  labourer  was  placed, 
"wiik  a  certain  division  of  profits  periodically.  He  took  an  entirely 
opposite  view  from  Mr.  O'Grady  as  to  the  bearing  of  socialism  on  the 
question  of  co-operation.  What  was  wanted  in  agriculture  was  the 
introduction  of  more  capital  to  the  soil,  especially  in  a  coimtry  like 
Ireland. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Bailet  (Dublin)  referred  to  the  great  importance  of  the 
-question.  When  they  looked  on  the  spread  of  socialism,  some  such 
scheme  as  co-operation  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  society  as  it 
advanced.  The  two  great  schemes  seemed  to  be  capital  and  socialism. 
Capital  had  been  tried  for  many  years,  but  the  labourer  asserted  that 
be  did  not  get  his  due  reward,  and  then  he  asked  for  socialism.  There 
was  the  greatest  difierence,  however,  between  co-operation  and  social- 
jsnL  The  latter  would  do  away  with  all  individual  exertion,  while 
<x>-operation,  on  the  other  hand,  tended  to  give  the  labourer  an  indi- 
vidual power  of  adopting  any  particular  system  of  work  which  might 
aoit  him  or  the  country.  It  was  a  system  of  individuality,  which  at 
the  same  time  did  away  with  the  great  injustice  imposed  by  the  present 
system  on  the  labouring  classes.  When  they  considered  how  co-opera- 
tion had  worked  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  he  thought  they 
would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  eminently  suited  for  raising 
the  position  of  the  labourer.  Oo-operation  had  failed  in  many  instances 
within  the  past  few  years,  chiefiy  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
societies  established  in  England  were  not  on  a  right  basis.  They  might 
liave  co-operation  for  the  purpose  of  distributing,  but  that  was  not  true 
co-operation ;  what  they  should  look  to  for  information  were  rather  the 
great  co-operative  societies  of  Paris.  Co-operation  should  be  a  scheme 
which  would  in  the  end  take  the  place  of  the  present  system,  and  give 
the  labourer  a  due  share  of  the  profits  of  his  labour. 

Mr.  Thomas  Connolly  (Dublin)  said  that  under  the  present  inda%- 

tzial  system  England  had  increased  in  population  and  wealth,  while 

her  trade  and  commerce  had  developed  in  an  unprecedented  manner. 

There  should  therefore  be  some  very  important  reasons  for  changing 

fmch  a  system.     He  was  fairly  convinced  from  practical  experience 

that  no  system  profitable  to  the  nation  could  develop  more  labour  than 

the  working  people  now  gave.     He  believed  there  could  be  no  better 

incentive  to  men  than  being  under  a  good  employer.     Theory  was  an 

-esicellent  thing,  but  Tom  Steele,  who  found  that  his  experiments  did 

not  exactly  come  into  accordance  with  practice,  said  it  was  the  devil 

if^tto  invented  practice  to  contradict  theory. 

Mr.  Pox,  in  reply,  said  that  Professor  Bonamy  Price  had  objected 
to  the  scheme  on  the  ground  that  the  workmen  did  not  run  any  risks. 

Y  T 
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He  wished  to  saj  in  reply  that  Professor  Prioe  was  somewhat  mistaksQ 
in  this  statement,  as  all  who  participated  in  the  scheme  had  to  sign  aa 
agreement,  whereby  they  became  liable  to  the  extent  laid  down  in 
28  &  29  Vic.  cap.  86,  viz.  that  in  the  event  of  the  firm  becoming 
bankrupt  or  insolvent  the  lender  of  any  such  loan  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  recover  any  portion  of  his  principle  or  interest  lutil  the  claims  of 
the  other  creditors  have  been  satisfied.  In  considering  this  matter 
they  had  to  try  to  meet  all  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  of  making 
the  workpeople  participators  in  the  profits  without  giving  them  undne 
influence  in  the  control  and  management  of  the  business.  Some  of 
the  results  of  the  working  out  of  the  systems  had  proved  to  be  different 
from  what  they  had  anticipated.  The  workmen,  although  they  had  begun 
by  investing  small  sums,  had  in  almost  every  case  left  the  whole  of 
their  accumulation  in  the  fund.  About  one  third  of  the  men  employed 
had  become  investors,  and  in  this  number  were  included  the  most 
valuable  and  the  most  intelligent. 
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What  Principles  ought  to  govern  our  Dealings  with  other  Na- 
tions y  as  respects  Tariffs  ^  Bo  unties  y  and  Commercial  Trea- 
ties?  By  James  J.  Shaw,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

THERE  are  many  indications  that  the  battle  of  Free  Trade 
may  have  to  be  fought  over  again  in  this  country.  This 
is,  no  doubt,  disappointing  and  disheartening  to  enthusiastic 
Free  Traders,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  the 
long  controversy  between  Protection  and  Free  Trade  in  this 
country  as  finally  settled,  and  to  consider  the  doctrines  of 
Free  Trade  as  far  beyond  the  reach  of  unfavourable  critician 
as  the  Copernican  theory  of  the  solar  system.  But  for  my 
part  I  cannot  regard  the  revival  of  the  controversy  as  alto- 
gether unfortunate.  Controversy  on  any  question  is  better 
than  unreasoning^  and  unintelligent  assent  even  to  the  right 
answer.  Since  Free  Trade  principles  were  accepted  as  put 
of  the  financial  policy  of  this  country,  a  new  generation  has 
grown  up,  accustomed  to  take  Free  Trade  as  they  found  it, 
and  for  the  most  part  unacquainted  with  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments which  forced  it  upon  the  unwilling  conviction  of  their 
fathers.  Few  of  this  new  generation  could  give  any  account 
of  their  Free  Trade  principles  except  that  they  had  been 
taught  by  Adam  Smith,  a  great  philosopher,  that  his  argu- 
ments had  gradually  commended  themselves  to  the  wisest 
heads  of  the  nation,  that  statesmen  of  all  parties  had  at  length 
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been  forced  into  willing  or  unwilling  acceptance  of  them,  and 
that  their  wisdom  and  soundness  had  been  fullj  vindicated  by 
the  splendid  success  of  tbe  financial  and  commercial  policy 
founded  upon  them.  It  is  needless  to  say  that,  if  the  intelli- 
gent application  of  Free  Trade  principles  is  to  advance  among 
us,  and  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  persuading  other  nations  to  em- 
brace them,  clearer  ideas  and  better  arguments  than  these  must 
be  forthcoming.  I  for  one,  then,  am  far  from  sorry  that  the 
question  of  Free  Trade  should  again  be  a^tated  amongst  us. 
I  think  all  Free  Traders  should  be  glad  that  men  are  com- 

})elled  to  investigate  this  question  anew,  and  to  search  into  the 
bundation  of  reason  and  experience  on  which  Free  Trade 
principles  rest.  The  result  can  hardly  be  doubtful.  The 
oftener  and  the  more  keenly  the  question  is  reargued,  the  more 
surely  will  the  sophisms  of  Protection  be  exposed,  and  the  less 
danger  will  there  be  of  a  popular  relapse  into  Protective 
ideas. 

And  the  reagitation  of  this  question  will  have  other  good 
efiects  besides  that  of  instructing  the  new  generation  in  the 
scientific  basis  on  which  Free  Trade  rests.  It  will  show  us 
how  very  imperfectly  after  all  we  in  these  countries  have  car- 
ried out  our  Free  Trade  principles.  We  are  accustomed  to 
consider  ourselves  model  Free  Traders,  and  to  think  that  we 
have  nothing  to  learn,  and  nothing  more  to  do  in  this  matter. 
A  thorough  agitation  and  reinvestigation  of  the  whole  subject 
will  teach  us  to  think  much  more  humbly  of  ourselves  in  this 
respect,  and  will  reveal  strange  inconsistencies  and  short- 
comings on  the  part  of  the  great  Free  Trade  nation  of  the 
world.  I  shall  be  very  much  disappointed  if  the  new  cry 
for  reciprocity  or  Fair  Trade  do  not  ultimately  result  in  a 
much  more  thorough  and  scientific  application  of  the  principles 
of  Free  Trade  to  our  own  fiscal  policy.  And  if  once  we  adopt 
our  own  professed  principles  in  all  their  breadth,  and  apply 
them  boldly  and  consistently  to  our  own  policy,  I  have  little 
doubt  that  we  shall  have  much  greater  success  than  we  have 
hitherto  had  in  persuading  other  nations  to  follow  our 
example. 

These  introductory  remarks  lead  directly  to  the  special 
question  which  I  have  been  asked  to  discuss,  because  my  first 
answer  to  that  question  is,  that  the  great  and  dominant  prin- 
ciple which  ought  to  govern  our  dealings  with  other  nations  in 
respect  of  tarifis,  bounties,  and  commercial  treaties  is  the  de- 
termination to  make  trade  absolutely  free,  so  far  as  we  have 
the  power  to  do  it,  entirely  irrespective  of  the  policy  pursued 
by  other  nations.      The  subordinate  principles  which  follow 
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£rom  this  leading  principle  will  appear  in  the  coarse  of  the 
discussion. 

I  shall  begin  bj  briefly  indicating  the  basis  on  which  this 
leading  principle  itself  rests.  Adam  Smith  has  pointed  out 
that  the  wealth  and  material  comfort  of  every  society  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  useful  commodities  which  the  labour  of 
that  society  is  able  to  produce  or  procure.  The  political  ar- 
rangements of  the  society  affect  its  powers  of  producing  and 
procuring  commodities  chiefly  in  proportion  as  they  allow,  or 
interfere  with,  freedom  of  production  and  freedom  of  exchange. 
Everything  which  hinders  the  free  play  of  the  workman's 
skill  and  energies,  which  confines  him  to  particular  methods  of 
work,  and  interferes  with  his  freedom  of  invention,  is  so  much 
hindrance  to  his  productive  powers,  and  therefore  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  wealth  of  the  society.  Everything,  again,  which 
interferes  with  freedom  of  exchange,  which  confines  the 
labourer  to  certain  markets  for  the  disposal  of  his  product,  or 
puts  artificial  difficulties  in  the  way  oi  his  resort  to  others,  is 
so  much  hindrance  to  his  power  of  procuring  by  his  labour  the 
commodities  he  needs,  and  is  therefore  a  hindrance  to  the 
increase  of  wealth.  And  every  interference  with  freedom  of 
exchange  is  also  by  reaction  a  hindrance  to  freedom  of  pro- 
duction, inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  limit  the  division  of  labour, 
and  to  prevent  that  concentration  of  the  workman's  energies 
on  the  work  for  which  he  is  best  fitted,  which  is  one  of  the 
great  conditions  of  the  increase  of  wealth.  Freedom  of  pro- 
duction, therefore,  and  freedom  of  exchange  are  the  two  great 
political  conditions  of  economic  prosperity.  Now,  freedom  of 
production  and  freedom  of  exchange  are  the  two  elements  of 
Free  Trade.  To  give  freedom  of  trade,  therefore,  is  in  Adam 
Smith's  view  the  one  great  step  which  the  Government  of  any 
society  can  take  to  promote  the  industry  and  wealth  of  ths^ 
society. 

Modern  Protectionists,  unlike  their  predecessors,  are  not 
disposed  to  question  this  principle  so  far  as  the  internal  trade  of  a 
country  is  concerned.  They  do  not  now  propose  to  confine 
trade  for  its  own  good  within  the  limits  of  certain  cities  and 
districts,  and  to  set  up  the  toll-bar  at  the  entrance  to  every 
market  town.  They  do  not  now  propose  to  protect  the  West 
of  England  against  Yorkshire,  or  Liverpool  against  Glasgow. 
But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  very  same  considerations  which 
make  it  economically  inexpedient  to  interfere  with  freedom  of 
production  and  exchange  as  between  the  different  classes  of 
producers  in  one  country,  make  it  also  inexpedient  to  interfere 
with  freedom  of  trade  as  between  the  producers  of  different 
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countries*  If  the  wealth  of  a  country  is  best  promoted  by 
each  man  working  and  exchanging  the  products  of  his  work 
unhindered  by  artificial  regulations  of  mode,  time,  and  place^ 
how  can  this  rule  of  common  sense  lose  its  virtue  when  the 
workman  seeks  to  exchange  the  product  of  his  labour  for  the 
production  of  some  other  country  ?  Why  is  it  for  the  good  of 
trade  and  the  increase  of  wealth  that  the  Leeds  manu&cturer 
should  be  free  to  exchange  his  cloth  for  any  product  he  pleases 
of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  but  against  the  good  of  trade  and  de- 
trimental to  wealth  that  he  should  be  free  to  exchange  it  for 
the  products  of  France  or  America  ?  Suppose  Scouand  had 
remained  separate  from  England:  would  it  then  have  been  for 
the  good  OE  English  trade  that  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
should  be  protected  against  the  competition  of  Glasgow  ?  If 
so,  why  should  it  now  be  for  the  good  of  English  trade  that 
Glasgow  is  free  to  compete  with  Liverpool  or  Manchester  ? 
How  does  the  political  connection  affect  a  purely  commercial 
question  ?  No  consistent  answer  can  be  given  to  any  of  these 
questions,  by  those  who  distinguish  between  freedom  of  internal 
and  freedom  of  external  trade.  In  fact,  so  far  as  commerce 
is  concerned,  the  distinction  is  utterly  baseless.  There  is  not 
a  single  economic  argument  which  can  be  urged  in  favour  of 
restrictive  or  protective  duties  as  between  different  countries, 
which  could  not  be  urged  with  equal  force  in  favour  of  placing 
a  barrier  of  protective  duties  round  every  great  city  or  every 
great  manufacturing  district  in  the  kingdom.  There  are,  of 
course,  political  considerations  as  distinct  from  economical, 
which  render  restrictions  upon  freedom  of  trade  as  between  the 
members  of  the  same  community  more  glaringly  absurd,  and 
more  really  hurtful,  than  the  same  kind  of  restrictions  as  be- 
tween different  communities.  But  every  economic  argument 
applies  to  the  one  case  as  strictly  as  to  the  other,  and  it  is  on 
economic  arguments  that  Protectionists  profess  to  base  their 
system. 

But  leaving  these  first  principles  of  the  subject,  let  us  pro- 
ceed to  apply  them  to  the  several  branches  of  the  question  now 
under  discussion.     And  first  let  us  take  the  subject  of — 

TARIFFS* 

It  is  evident  that  we  have  no  power  of  directly  interfering 
with  the  tariffs  of  foreign  nations,  and  that  the  only  mode  in 
which  we  can  hope  to  modify  foreign  tariffs  is  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  Commercial  Treaties.  Under  this  head  of  our 
subject,  then,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  question  of  our  own 
\,  and  consider  what  reforms  we  may  effect  in  these  in  the 
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direction  of  increased  freedom  of  trade.     Some  people  may 
suppose,  because  we  have  no  customs  duty  which  is   of  a 
distinctively  protective  character,  that  therefore  we  have  none 
which  violates  the  principles  of  Free  Trade.     But  this  is  a  mis- 
take arising  out  of  our  habit  of  constantly  opposing  Protection 
to  Free  Trade,  so  that  we  come  to  think  that  there  is  nothing 
inconsistent  with  Free  Trade  biit  Protection.     There  may  be 
many  restrictions  and  regulations  which  interfere  with  freedom 
of  trade,  and  which  yet  are  not  protective  of  home  industry — 
nay,  which  are  restrictive,  or  even  prohibitive,  as  regards  home 
industry.     Take,  for  example,  the  regulation  which  forbids  the 
culture  of  tobacco  in  these  countries.    This  is  certainly  the  very 
reverse  of  protection  to  native  industry ;  but  can  anything  be 
conceived  more  directly  and  glaringly  opposed  to  freedom  of 
trade  ?    Every  tax  upon  commodities,  whether  protective  or  die 
reverse  of  protective,  is  an  interference  either  with  freedom  of 
production,  or  with  freedom  of  exchange,  or  with  both,  and  is 
therefore  opposed  to  Free  Trade.     Every  such  tax  is,  besides, 
invariably  and  necessarily  accompanied  with  reflations  for 
collection  and  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  which  are  still 
further  restrictive  of  freedom  of   production  and  exchange. 
Nobody  who  has  not  specially  inquired  into  this  subject  can 
have  any  idea  of  the  enormous  waste  of  wealth,  and  of  the  vexa- 
tious interference  with  industry,  that  are  involved  in  the  main- 
tenance of  our  present  system  of  customs  and  excise  duties. 
The  tax  on  tea  and  that  on  tobacco  are  a  disgrace  to  any  nation 
professing  the  principles  of  Free  Trade.     Not  only  are  they 
grossly  unjust,  as  taxing  the  poor  in  their  innocent  comforts 
far  more  heavily  than  they  tax  the  rich,  but  they  tend  to 
cripple  our  trade  with  two  of  our  most  important  customers, 
China  and  America,  and  by  the  arrangements  for  their  collec- 
tion they  involve  an  infinitude  of  vexatious  and  hurtful  restric- 
tions upon  freedom  of  trade  at  home.  I  have  not  time  to  follow 
this  subject  into  detail ;  but  those  of  you  who  will  read  Mr. 
ClifFe  Leslie's  essay  on  '  Financial  Reform '  in  the  second  series 
of  the  Cobden  Club  Essays  will  be  convinced,  I  think,  that  we 
have  still  much  to  get  rid  of  in  our  fiscal  policy  before  we  can 
be  said  to  be  thorough-going  Free  Traders.     In  respect  of  the 
question  of  tariffs^  then,  I  would  deduce  from  the  general 
principle  with  which  we  set  out,  the   following  subordinate 
principle  as  one  that  ought  to  govern  our  dealings  with  other 
nations,  viz.  that  we  should  set  ourselves  at  once  to  remove 
every  tax  upon  foreign  produce  coming  into  this  country  for 
the  maintenance  of  which  no  paramount  moral  reason  exists. 
The  income  tax,  which  has  been  the  great  instrument  in  the 
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|M8t  by  which  reforineTS  were  enabled  to  repeal  or  reduce 
vexatioufl  and  hurtful  taxes^  will,  when  reformed  on  scientific 
principles  and  applied  universally,  be  the  great  instrument  for 
the  completion  of  our  Free  Trade  policy  in  the  future. 

This  reform  of  our  fiscal  policy,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  to  be 
undertaken  on  its  own  merits,  and  upon  our  own  views  of  what 
is  most  expedient  for  the  development  of  trade,  and  entirely 
independent  of  any  consideration  of  what  other  countries  may 
choose  to  do  or  not  to  do  in  the  matter  of  Free  Trade.  The 
idea  that  we  must  shape  our  policy  in  this  matter  to  meet  the 
policy  of  other  nations,  and  that  we  cannot  afford  to  part  with 
restrictive  duties  till  we  have  compelled  or  persuaded  other 
nations  to  part  with  theirs,  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  Free 
Trade  principles.  There  are  those  who  say  that  they  are  Free 
Traders,  indeed,  and  hold  by  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  in 
the  abstract,  but  that  they  object  to  our  present  one-«ided  Free 
Trade,  and  can  consent  to  die  adoption  of  Free  Trade  in  the 
concrete  only  if  there  is  to  be  what  they  call  *  Reciprocity.' 
Now,  if  by  objecting  to  a  one*sided  Free  Trade  and  calling 
for  Reciprocity  these  theorists  merely  meant  that  it  would  be 
much  better  that  trade  should  be  free  on  all  sides,  and  that  we 
«hoold  do  our  best  by  every  legitimate  means  to  obtain  recipro- 
city in  freedom,  I  should  most  heartily  agree  with  them.  A 
one-sided  Free  Trade  is,  in  my  view,  a  comparatively  poor  sort 
of  Free  Trade,  and  Reciprocity  in  freedom  would  be  extremely 
desirable.  But  this  is  not  what  these  men  mean.  They  mean 
that  if  trade  is  not  to  be  free  on  all  sides,  it  is  better  that  it 
should  not  be  free  on  any  side  ;  and  that  if  we  cannot  have 
reciprocity  in  Free  Trade,  it  is  better  that  we  should  have  uni- 
versal Protection.  And  I  take  leave  to  say  that  those  who 
hold  these  views  are  so  far  from  being  Free  Traders,  either  In 
the  abstract  or  the  concrete,  that  they  do  not  understand  the 
very  elements  of  the  question.  Their  position  evidently  is, 
that  the  free  admission  of  the  products  of  foreign  countries  is, 
in  itself,  a  disadvantage,  for  which  we  require  to  be  compen- 
sated by  the  free  admission  of  our  products  into  other  countries. 
For  if  the  free  admission  of  foreign  products  be  not  in  itself 
hurtful,  why  should  a  one-sided  Free  Trade  be  so  objectionable? 
And  why  should  Reciprocity  be  so  indispensable  if  we  are  not 
incurring  a  loss  which  requires  compensation?  But  these  two 
conceptions,  both  of  the  disadvantage  which  we  incur  by  a  one- 
sided Free  Trade,  and  of  the  sort  of  compensation  for  which  we 
should  seek,  are  equally  and  fundamentally  at  variance  with 
Free  Trade  principles.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  the  great  object 
of  commerce  is,  to  obtain  for  a  given  amount  of  our  own  labour 
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the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  the  commodities  we  consume ; 
and  the  free  admission  of  foreign  products^  being  a  direct 
means  to  that  end,  is  in  itself,  and  irrespective  of  all  other  con- 
siderations, a  distinct  and  unequivocal  advantage.  And  as  for 
compensation,  it  is  not  the  man  who  gets  commodities,  but  he 
who  parts  with  them,  that  requires  to  be  compensated.  If 
we  get  large  supplies  of  goods  from  abroad,  it  is  not  we  who 
require  to  be  compensated,  but  those  who  send  us  the  goods. 
And  we  have  no  means  of  compensating  them  but  by  sending 
them  our  goods  in  return.  If,  then,  their  political  arrange- 
ments prevent  them  from  getting  our  goods  as  freely  and  as 
cheaply  as  we  get  theirs,  it  is  they  and  not  we  who  suffer  the 
loss,  and  it  is  they  and  not  we  who  are  in  need  of  compen- 
sation. 

But,  furthermore,  these  two  conceptions  of  disadvantage 
and  of  compensation  are  radically  inconsistent  with  each  other. 
We  are  under  the  disadvantage,  say  these  theorists,  of  taking 
foreign  products,  and  we  ought  to  be  compensated  by  the 
foreigner  taking  our  products.  But  not  even  the  Fair  Trader 
wants  the  foreigner  to  take  our  products  without  paying  for 
them.  It  is  not  the  taking  of  our  goods,  but  the  paying  for  them, 
that  we  require.  It  is  not  the  getting  rid  of  our  goods,  but  the 
getting  of  the  price,  which  is  the  main  part  of  the  business  for 
us.  And  how  does  the  foreigner  pay  us  for  the  goods  he  takes? 
Why,  of  course,  by  sending  us  his  own  in  exchange.  What 
other  means  of  payment  has  he  got  ?  And  the  more  of  Us 
goods  we  get  for  ours,  the  better  we  are  paid.  So  that,  unless 
we  are  to  be  compensated  by  the  foreigner  taking  our  goods  with- 
out paying  for  them  (a  sort  of  compensation  which  does  not 
savourofKeciprocity),  it  would  appear  that  the  disadvantage 
we  are  under  of  taking  foreign  goods  is  to  be  compensated 
by  the  foreigner  sending  us  more.  In  fact,  it  turns  out  that 
the  supposed  disadvantage  and  the  proposed  compensation  are 
one  and  the  same  phenomenon,  so  that  the  compensation  we 
demand  can  only  result  in  an  increase  of  the  disadvantage  we 
complain  of. 

*  Quod  genus  hoc  pugne,  qu&  victor  victus  uterque  7  * 

One  would  think  it  almost  too  obvious  to  require  pointing 
out,  that  the  disadvantage  of  which  the  Fair  Trader  or  Reci- 
procity man  complains  as  arising  out  of  our  present  system  can 
only  be  intensified  by  our  onesided  Free  Trade  being  made 
reciprocal.  Can  any  one  for  a  moment  suppose  that,  if  other 
countries  freely  admitted  our  products,  there  would  be  any 
diminution  in  our  imports  of  foreign  products  ?     It  is  sorely 
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too  evident  to  require  stating^  that  the  more  of  our  products  are 
gent  abroad^  the  larger  must  be  the  pajments  sent  back  to  us^ 
and  that  those  payments  can  come  in  no  other  form  than  the 
products  of  other  countries*  Universal  Free  Trade,  therefore, 
or  Reciprocity  if  it  were  attained  (which  I  heartily  wish  it 
*  were),  instead  of  freeing  us  from  the  supposed  disadvantage  of 
being  flooded  with  foreign  goods,  would  only  increase  the  flood 
to  a  deluge,  and  hasten  the  terrible  destiny  which  is  said  to  be 
before  us  of  being  brought  to  pauperism  by  a  superabimdance 
of  wealth. 

These  considerations  further  show  how  superficial  is  the 
view  of  these  questions  taken  by  those  who  dwell  upon  the  con- 
tinued excess  of  British  imports  over  British  exports  as  an 
ominous  symptom  of  the  condition  of  our  trade.     An  excess 
of  imports  over  exports,  if  such  a  phenomenon  were  really 
possible,  would  not  be  a  very  alarming  symptom  of  a  nation's 
economic  condition,  any  more  than  an  excess  of  income  over 
expenditure  would  be  of  the  pecuniary  condition  of  an  indi- 
vidual.    If  we  import  more  than  we  export,  we  get  more  than 
we  give,  and  that  is  not  a  sign  of  an  unprofitable  trade.     But 
a  continued  excess  of  imports  over  exports  is  not  really  possible, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  what  we  import  we  must  pay  for,. 
and  that  our  only  means  of  payment  is  by  what  we  export. 
So  that  imports  and  exports  must  balance  each  other  in  the 
long  run.     But,  it  may  be  said,  exports  need  not  balance  im- 
ports, as  we  can  pay  the  balance  in  money.     No  doubt,  but 
how  do  we  get  the  money  ?     Gold  and  silver  are  not  products 
of  these  countries ;  and  if  we  have  got  gold  or  silver  to  export, 
we  must  first  have  imported  it,  and  paid  for  it  in  goods  of  our 
own  production.     The  gold  we  get  from  Australia  is  paid  for 
by  the  goods  we  export  to  Australia ;  and  it  makes  little  differ- 
ence whether  we  pay  France  her  account  against  us  by  goods 
^e  export  direct  to  France,  or  by  goods  we  have  exported 
to  Australia  in  exchange  for  the  gold  we  send  to  France.     In 
either  case,  it  is  the  goods  we  export  that  pay  for  the  goods  we 
import.     In  fact,  buying  and  selling,  as  every  one  knows,  are 
only  two  sides  of  one  transaction,  and  there  can  never  be 
xnore  buying  than  selling  either  between  individuals  or  nations. 
Ihe  continued  excess  in  the  return  of  our  imports  over  ex- 
ports in  recent  years  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  former  years 
tJiere  was   a  like   excess   of  exports  over  imports.     Nearly 
e'very  country  in  the  world  is  in  our  debt,  and  has  to  pay  us 
interest,  or  principal,  or  both.     Hence  if  they  pay  their  debt 
-they  must  send  us  more  than  they  take  from  us,  just  as  they 
jxi.curred  the  debt  by  taking  from  us  more  than  they  sent. 
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We  can  hardly  object  to  b^g  paid  our  debts;  and  if  we  are 
to  be  paid  at  all,  our  imports  must  show  an  excess  over  our 
exports. 

It  is,  of  course,  open  to  any  one  to  say  that  he  fully  recog- 
nises the  advantage  of  Free  Frade,  even  of  a  one-sided  Free 
Trade,  to  the  nation  which  adopts  it,  and  that  he  sincerely  be-  ' 
lieves  the  maintenance  of  restrictive  duties  to  be  an  injury  to 
the  country  which  maintains  them,  but  that  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  submit  to  a  partial  evil  for  the  sake  of  a  greater 
good,  and  that  Protection  on  our  side  may  be  necessary  to  force 
the.  hands  of  foreign  nations,  and  compel  that  universal  adop- 
tion of  Free  Trade  which  we  all  desire.  This  is  a  position 
logically  consistent,  however  we  may  doubt  its  wisdom  or  ex- 
pediency. I,  too,  admit  that  it  may  be  sometimes  necessaiy  to 
impose  restrictive  duties,  as  when  it  is  impossible  otherwise  to 
raise  a  necessary  revenue,  or  when  they  are  dictated  by  moral 
considerations  which  outweigh  any  merely  economic  advantage. 
But  that  it  can  ever  be  expedient  to  adopt  Protection  for  the 
purpose  of  propagating  Free  Trade  is,  I  think,  more  than 
doubtful.  War  may  sometimes  be  necessary,  though  peace  is 
always  desirable ;  but  war  undertaken  for  the  promotion  of 
peace  is  surely  a  grotesque  form  of  hypocrisy.  And  can  any 
one  seriously  believe  that  we  are  likely  to  convert  other 
nations  to  Free  Trade  by  ourselves  going  back  to  Protection? 
What  facts  of  history,  or  what  law  of  human  nature,  is  such  i 
likelihood  founded  upon  ?  Have  Protectionist  countries  been 
more  successful  than  ourselves  in  winning  concessions  from 
their  neighbours  ?  And  suppose  that  at  this  time  of  day  we 
relapsed  into  Protection,  would  it  be  believed  that  we  had  dcwe 
so  simply  out  of  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  our  neighbours  to 
Free  Trade  ?  Would  foreign  countries  be  profoundly  impressed 
by  the  extent  of  the  sacrifices  we  were  ready  to  make  for  their 
education  ?  Or  would  they  sneer,  and  say  that  we  had  at  last 
found  out  the  folly  of  our  boasted  system  ?  An  attempt  to 
coerce  foreign  countries  into  Free  Trade  by  entering  upon  a  war 
of  tariils  and  of  retaliatory  duties  would  have  two  effects 
which  we  could  reckon  upon  with  certainty.  It  would  deeply 
injure  other  countries,  and  it  would  still  more  deeply  injure 
ourselves ;  but  that  it  would  conciliate  instead  of  exasperating, 
that  it  would  convince  instead  of  hardening,  our  Protectionist 
neighbours,  is  what  no  wise  man  would  venture  to  prophesy. 

I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  question  of — 
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BOUNTIES. 

As,  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  tariffs,  we  were  practi- 
<»JI]r  confined  to  the  question  of  how  we  should  deal  with  our 
own  tariffs,  so  in  considering  the  question  of  bounties  we  are 
pntcticallj  limited  to  the  consideration  of  foreign  bounties. . 
We  have  no  bounties  of  our  own,  and  are  not  likely  ever  again 
to  have  any.     The  only  bounty  that  has  given  rise  to  much 
discussion  in  recent  times  is  the  French  and  Dutch  bounty  on 
the  exportation  of  sugar.     The  question  how  to  deal  with  such 
a  bounty  seems  to  me  a  very  simple  one  from  the  Free  Trade 
standpoint,  and  the  answer  I  give  is,  '  Do  nothing.'     It  is  no 
doubt  very  foolish  of  the  French  or  Dutch  Government  to  tax 
its  own  subjects  in  order  to  cheapen  our  sugar,  and  we  should 
never  think  of  asking  such   a  favour  from  them.      But  if 
they  choose  to  make  us  a  present  of  that  sort^  why  should  we 
object?     Sugar  is  an  article  of  the  greatest  utility  and  of 
universal  consumption,  and  it  is  an  enormous  advantage  that  it 
should  be  cheap  and  easily  procured ;  and  I  think  the  people 
who  consume  sugar  would  have  good  reason  to  complain  if 
their  governors  did  aught  to  prevent  their  getting  it  on  the 
easiest  terms.     No  doubt  our  sugar-refiners  may  suffer  tem- 
porarily from  loss  or  derangement  of  business ;  but  the  sugar- 
refiners   are   a   small   handAil   as   compared   with  the  sugar 
consumers,  and  in  these  matters  we  must  look  to  the  greatest 
advantage  of  the  greatest  number.     The  sugar-refiners  have 
not  suffered  anything  like  what  the  hand-loom  weavers  suffered 
from  the  invention  of  the  power-loom,  but  nobody  proposed  to 
notect  the   latter  from  the   competition  of  cheap  clothes. 
Whilst  sympathising  with  inevitable  suffering,  we   must  in 
these  matters  keep  a  firm  hold  of  principle,  or  we  shall  be  led 
into  endless  perplexities.     The  spectacle  of  the  great  Free 
Trade  nation,  whose  boast  it  is  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market, 
>oofnplaining  that  the  market  is  being  made  too  cheap,  would 
not  be  one  likely  to  impress  foreign  nations  with  the  sincerity 
and  thoroughness  of  our  Free  Trade  convictions. 

COMMEBCIAL   TREATIES. 

The  subject  of  commercial  treaties  is  at  present  exciting 
much  interest  from  the  termination,  by  notice  in  the  past  year, 
of  Cobden's  celebrated  Treaty  with  France,  and  the  negotia- 
tions for  its  renewal.  There  can  be  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject  that  the 
changes  in  the  French  and  English  tariffs  which  were  the 
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result  of  Cobden's  treaty  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the  trade  and 
industry  of  both  countries^  and  that  a  relapse  on  either  side 
into  a  narrower  and  more  restrictive  system  would  do  great 
injury  to  the  trade  and  industry  of  both.  And  yet  it  may  be 
open  to  doubt,  on  the  part  even  of  the  most  sincere  admirer  of 
Mr.  Cobden,  whether  the  French  treaty  of  commerce  and  the 
system  of  treaties  which  it  inaugurated  have  really  madi 
advanced  the  cause  of  Free  Trade.  The  French  treaty,  apart 
altogether  from  its  own  merits  and  the  merits  of  the  system  to 
which  it  belongs,  was  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  some  of  the 
circumstances  of  its  origin.  One  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty 
was  not  free,  and  did  not  accept  the  increased  freedom  of  trade 
which  it  conferred  from  a  conviction  of  its  value  to  themselves, 
but  simply  as  part  of  the  policy  of  the  irresponsible  ruler  who 
at  the  time  controlled  their  destinies.  The  French  people 
were  not  convinced  free  traders,  but  were  only  the  subjects  of 
a  free  trader,  or  of  a  man  who  chose  to  pose  as  such.  The 
treaty,  therefore,  never  had  the  hold  upon  the  minds  and  feel- 
ings of  the  French  people  of  a  measure  springing  out  of  tlicir 
convictions  and  felt  needs ;  and  the  years  which  might  othff- 
wise  have  been  well  employed  by  the  many  vrise  and  skilfid 
economists  of  France  in  making  the  French  people  a  nation  of 
intelligent  free  traders,  have  been  spent  in  passive  acquieseenoe 
in  the  terms  of  the  treaty  as  a  matter  settled  by  paramonnt 
authority,  and  in  regard  to  which  argument  was  mere  waste 
of  breath.  Such  arguments  as  free  traders  in  France  did 
address  to  their  countrymen  were  treated  as  academic  exercises, 
or  as  the  interested  defences  of  imperial  policy.  And  when 
the  crash  came  in  which  the  Empire  fell,  the  treaty  of  coaise 
shared  in  the  discredit  which  attached  to  all  measures  pecnIiaHy 
identified  with  imperialism.  And  the  eflfect  upon  other  Euro- 
pean nations  was  not  favourable  to  Free  Trade.  They  regarded 
the  treaty  as  part  of  the  imperial  policy  of  alliance  with  Eng- 
land, and,  instead  of  being  attracted  by  its  example,  wer& 
rather  alarmed  and  rendered  suspicious.  (I  cannot  help  re- 
garding the  few  courageous  and  statesmanlike  words  spokea 
on  behalf  of  Free  Trade  the  other  day  in  Normandy  by  M. 
Gambetta,  the  chosen  spokesman  and  leader  of  the  French 
people,  as  of  better  omen  for  Free  Trade  in  Europe  than  any 
treaty  our  diplomatists  can  secure.) 

But,  leaving  the  special  circumstances  of  this  particular 
treaty,  let  us  look  at  the  question  of  4M)mmercial  treaties  in 
general,  and  inquire  how  far  they  are  likely  to  prove  potent 
mstruments  for  the  advancement  of  sound  economic  views  and 
practice. 
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And,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  the  very  concep- 
iion  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  tends,  of  itself,  to  raise  and 
encourage  false  notions  of  economic  expediency.  For  such  a 
treaty  is  essentially  a  bargain  by  which  one  party  agrees  to 
-admit  to  its  markets  certain  products  of  the  other,  in  considera- 
tion that  the  other  party  shall  in  its  turn  admit  to  its  markets 
products  of  the  first.  ^  We  will  admit  your  silks  on  condition 
that  you  shall  admit  our  cotton.'  Now  can  anything  be  more 
evident  than  that  the  impression  such  a  bargain  tends  to  pro- 
duce on  the  minds  both  of  the  parties  to  it,  and  of  all  who  are 
looking  on,  is  that  the  admission  of  foreign  goods  is  in  itself  a 
disadvantage,  which  is  submitted  to  only  in  consideration  of 
what  is  regarded  as  a  more  than  counterbalancing  advantage  ? 
The  admission  of  French  silks  is  inevitably  regarded  by  the 
bulk  of  the  people  as  something  which  taken  by  itself  would  be 
foolish  and  hurtful,  but  which  it  may  be  wise  to  submit  to  as 
the  necessary  condition  of  obtaining  the  admission  of  some  of 
our  goods  into  France.  For,  if  the  free  admission  of  foreign 
goods  be  in  itself  wise  and  useful,  and  if  their  exclusion  be  foolish 
and  injurious,  why  should  there  be  any  bargaining  about  it  ? 
Why  should  I  refuse  to  accept  a  benefit  unless  and  until  my 
neighbour  accepts  a  similar  benefit?  And  why  should  I  refuse 
to  throw  oflF  a  weight  which  encumbers  me  until  my  neighbour 
agrees  to  disencumber  himself  of  the  weight  that  oppresses 
him  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Free  Trade  than  this  higgling  between  two  nations  about  the 
acceptance  of  mutual  benefits.  Fancy  two  wise  men  bargain- 
ing with  one  another  about  the  giving  up  of  evil  habits.  *  If 
you  give  up  opium,  I  will  give  up  dram-drinking.  I  know 
that  dram-drinking  is  ruining  me  soul  and  body,  and  if  you 
give  up  opium  I  would  gladly  give  it  up :  but  if  you  persist 
in  opium  I  am  sorry  for  it,  for  in  that  case  I  must  continue  my 
dram-drinking.'  It  is  quite  true,  of  course,  that  there  are  wise 
men  in  both  nations  who  know  that  the  admission  of  foreign 
goods  is  not  a  disadvantage  to  be  compensated,  but  a  distinct 
gain  for  which  to  be  thankful,  and  that  the  bargaining  by 
treaty  for  compensation  is  only  a  device  to  quiet  and  satisfy 
the  weaker  members.  But  the  question  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves here  is.  How  far  is  it  wise  or  expedient,  for  the  sake  of 
a  small  temporary  advance  in  freedom  of  trade,  to  adopt  a  form 
of  treaty  which  inevitably  confirms  and  perpetuates  the  false 
notions  of  commercial  policy  which  it  seeks  to  conciliate  ?  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  is  no  treaty  which  could  be 
devised  whose  immediate  advantages  would  be  great  enough  to 
justify  us  in  proceeding  on  unscientific  principles,  and  encou- 
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raging  unsoientific  ideas  of  trade  ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
I  have  grave  doubts  whether  any  treaty  we  are  likely  to  make 
with  any  foreign  nation  at  the  present  time  is  worth  the  sacri- 
fice of  strict  scientific  principle.  We  need  not  be  in  haste  to 
snatch  small  temporary  gains  in  a  matter  of  this  sort  ^  He 
that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste.'  The  future  belongs  to 
science  in  this  department  as  in  all  others ;  but  the  triumph  of 
science  will  come>  not  through  diplomatic  higgling^  or  the 
cunning  manipulation  of  vulgar  prejudices,  but  through  the 
unwearied  preaching,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  of  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

But  there  is  another  very  grave  practical  objection  to  the 
system  of  commercial  treaties.  In  order  to  obtain  such  a  bargain 
as  a  treaty  of  commerce  contemplates,  each  party  to  the  bargain 
must  have  something  to  give  up  as  a  concession  to  the  otiber. 
The  people  of  these  countries  cannot  negotiate  such  a  treaty 
with  another  country  unless  they  have  duties  on  the  products 
of  that  other  country  which  they  can  offer  either  to  reduce  or 
repeal.  But  at  present  we  have  hardly  any  such  duties,  and, 
if  we  develop  our  Free  Trade  system  a  little  further,  we  shall 
soon  have  none  at  all.  If  we  pass  over  the  duties  on  tea  and 
tobacco,  which  can  hardly  survive  the  next  extension  of  the 
suffrage,  we  have  no  duties  which  we  can  offer  to  repeal  except 
those  on  wines  and  spirits ;  and  these  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
touch  without  creating  a  sort  of  social  revolution.  How,  then* 
are  we  to  bargain  when  we  have  nothing  in  our  hands  to  bar- 
gain with  ?  The  triumph  of  Free  Trade  in  any  nation  makes 
commercial  treaties  an  impossibility  for  that  nation.  If,  then, 
we  are  to  keep  up  a  system  of  treaties  of  commerce,  we  must 
keep  up  a  system  of  restrictive  duties  as  its  basis.  So  that 
this  great  engine  for  the  advancement  of  Free  Trade  requires 
that  the  system  of  Free  Trade  should  never  be  complete.  Or 
if,  after  repealing  all  possible  duties  on  foreign  goods,  we  are  to 
continue  the  system  of  treaties,  what  means  of  purchaffii^ 
concessions  are  we  to  put  into  the  hands  of  our  diplomatists? 
Are  they  to  use  threats  of  retaliation,  and  of  reverting  to  M 
protective  tariffs,  as  the  means  of  extorting  further  fireedom  of 
trade  from  foreign  countries  ?  •  And  is  the  world  to  witness 
the  edifying  spectacle  of  the  great  pioneer  and  missionary  of 
the  truth  forcing  the  acceptance  of  the  true  faith  on  anwilling 
peoples  by  threats  of  itself  relapsing  into  idolatry  ? 

I  have  much  more  that  I  might  say  upon  this  subject,  but 
my  time  is  up,  and  I  have  said  enough  to  indicate  the  grounds 
on  which  I  hold  that  this  country  should  keep  itself  dear  of 
the  entanglements  and  embarrassments  and  inconsistencies  that 
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are  necessarily  iDvolved  in  treaties  of  commerce.  The  people 
of  these  countries  have  the  greatest  commerce  the  world  has 
ever  seen :  they  understand,  and  have  carried  out,  the  true 
principles  of  commercial  policy  more  fully  than  any  people  has 
ever  done  before :  and  is  it  wise  or  dignified  that  they  should 
be  fixing  their  tariffs  and  regulating  their  trade,  not  in  accord- 
ance vdth  their  own  better  sense  of  what  is  right,  but  in 
deference  to  the  half-lights  of  their  neighbours  ?  I  tliink  the 
better  course  for  this  country  is  to  take  her  stand  on  the  firm 
ground  of  scientific  principle,  to  order  her  tariffs  and  her 
commercial  policy  on  the  system  that  she  judges  wisest  for 
herselfy  and  to  leave  other  nations  to  act  on  such  wisdom  as 
they  have  got,  praying  Heaven  to  grant  them  more. 


On  the  Same. 

By  Professor  W.  H,  S.  Monck,  M.A. 

THiE  subject  selected  for  this  Paper  is  such  a  wide  one,  that 
you  will  not  be  surprised  if  I  confine  my  attention  mainly 
to  one  branch  of  it — that  of  tariffs,  or  duties  on  exports  and  im- 
ports ;  but  I  believe  if  we  could  arrive  at  certain  conclusions  on 
that  subject,  their  application  to  the  questions  of  bounties  and 
commercial  treaties  would  be  comparatively  easy.  The  prin- 
ciple virhich  has  governed  our  dealings  with  other  nations  on  the 
subject  of  tariff  for  more  than  thirty  years  past  is  that  known 
as  Free  Trade,  while  rival  systems  have  been  from  time  to  time 
advocated  under  the  names  of  Protection,  Fair  Trade,  and  Reci- 
procity. All  these  principles,  however,  have  been  more  talked 
about  than  defined,  and  I  suspect  that  the  popular  notions 
relative  to  them  are  far  from  clear.  Free  trade  is  of  course 
inconsistent  with  prohibitions  and  monopolies^  and  it  is  likewise 
inconsistent  with  duties  on  exports  or  imports,  which  operate 
as  prohibitions  except  in  certain  abnormal  conditions  of  the 
market.  But  can  it  be  said  that  Free  Trade  is  inconsistent  with 
all  duties  on  imports  and  exports  ?  If  so,  we  have  never  acted 
on  that  principle ;  for  at  this  moment  upwards  of  twenty  millions 
a  year  of  our  annual  revenue  is  derived  from  these  sources. 
And  if  consistent  with  the  present  duties,  is  not  Free  Trade 
equally  consistent  with  any  higher  duties  which  are  not  prohibi- 
tive ?  Higher  duties  would  indeed  limit  the  trade.  Exports 
and  imports  would  undoubtedly  be  diminished  in  quantity  if 
heavier  taxes  were  imposed  on  them.  But  if  this  limitation  of 
the  trade  is  sufficient  to  exclude  the  principle  of  Free  Trade,  any 
duty  on  exports  or  imports  will  exclude  it;  for  there  is  no 
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•oommodity  which  would  not  be  dealt  in  more  largely  if  duty- 
free than  if  subject  to  a  duty.  Raising  the  duties  will  always 
diminish  a  trade,  and  lowering  them  will  alwiqrs  increase  it 
This  holds  good  between  the  two  extremes  of  a  prohibitive 
duty  and  no  duty  at  all.  A  principle  which  asserts  that  duties 
should  not  be  prohibitive  is  intelligible.  A  principle  whichasserts 
that  imports  and  exports  should  be  exempted  from  all  duties  is 
intelligible ;  but  if  it  is  admitted  that  duties  may  be  imposed, 
provided  that  they  are  not  prohibitive,  where  are  we  to  find  any 
principle  for  defining  their  amount  ?  A  duty  of  five  shillings  on 
each  pound  of  tea  would  not  prevent  the  importation  of  that 
commodity,  neither  of  course  would  a  duty  of  one  penny  on  each 
pound.  How  are  we  then  to  determine  on  principles  of  Free 
Trade  whether  the  duty  should  be  at  the  former  or  the  latter  rate, 
or  at  some  intermediate  rate,  or  lastly  whether  there  should  be 
no  duty  at  all  ?  I  confess  I  can  discover  no  definite  answer  to 
this  question.  If  the  free  trader  was  pressed  on  the  subject  he 
would  perhaps  say  that  tea  should  be  admitted  at  the  lowest 
•duty  compatible  with  maintaining  the  national  revenue.  But 
the  national  revenue  could  be  maintained  without  any  duty  o& 
tea,  if  we  raised  the  same  amount  by  some  other  kind  of  taxa- 
tion ;  while  if  the  proceeds  of  the  tea  duty  were  quadrupled,  it 
would  only  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  reducing  other  taxes. 
The  principle  of  free  trade  tells  us  nothing  as  to  what  propor- 
tion of  the  total  taxation  of  the  country  ought  to  be  raised  by  a 
duty  on  tea,  or  on  any  other  imported  commodity,  and  therefore, 
if  it  is  consistent  with  the  taxation  of  these  commodities  at  all, 
it  is  consistent  with  any  duty  which  is  not  prohibitive.  But  a 
prudent  financier  will  never  impose  a  prohibitive  duty.  He 
will  find  that  long  before  the  point  of  prohibition  is  reached  an 
increase  in  the  rate  of  duty  will  not  augment  the  revenue,  and 
when  the  duty  has  reached  this  point  he  will  raise  it  no  higher. 
Is  there  then  anything  in  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  i^icb 
prevents  all  exports  and  imports  from  being  taxed  up  to  die 
point  which  will  yield  the  largest  revenue  ?  In  one  case  I  think 
there  is.  Whenever  a  commodity  can  be  produced,  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  free  trade  prescribes  that  the  foreign-made 
<K>mmodity  shall  be  subject  to  no  greater  burdens  than  the 
home-made.  If  we  admitted  American  whisky  into  our  ports 
duty-free^  while  the  Irish  and  Scotch  distillers  had  to  pay  heavy 
duties,  we  should  evidently  be  giving  an  undue  advantage  to 
the  Americans ;  but  if  we  imposed  a  higher  duty  on  Amerietn 
whisky  than  on  Irish  or  Scotch  whiskies,  we  would  also  be 
regarded  as  violating  the  principle  of  Free  Trade.  And  of 
^iourse,  when  the  home-made  article  is  duty-free,  the  foreign- 
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made  article  ought  on  the  same  principle  to  be  admitted  free 
of  duty  also.  This  principle  may  be  partially  extended  to  such 
commodities  as  wine  and  brandy,  which,  though  not  produced 
in  this  country,  are  used  as  substitutes  for  the  spirituous  drinks 
of  our  own  manufacture.  Our  distillers  and  brewers  would 
be  harshly  dealt  with  if,  while  continuing  to  tax  home»made 
whisky  and  ale,  we  allowed  wine  and  brandy  to  be  imported 
free  of  duty ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  duties  on  wine  and 
brandy  might  evidently  be  raised  so  high  as  to  place  the 
foreigner  at  a  great  disadvantage.  But  in  the  case  of  tea, 
coffee,  and  tobacco,  not  only  do  we  not  produce  these  articles  at 
home,  but  we  do  not  produce  any  other  commodities  possessed 
of  similar  properties ;  and  therefore  the  guidance  afforded  by 
the  burdens  on  home-made  commodities  is  here  inapplicable. 
Duties  of  five  shillings  a  pound  and  of  a  penny  a  pound  on  teas, 
for  instance,  seem  to  me  to  be  equally  reconcilable,  or,  if  you 
prefer  it,  equally  irreconcilable  with  free  trade.  As  a  matter 
of  principle,  there  is  no  medium  in  such  cases  between  no 
prohibitive  duty  and  no  duty  at  all.  And  even  as  regards 
articles  winch  may  be  produced  either  at  home  or  abroad,  we 
may  raise  our  duties  on  the  foreign-made  commodity  to  any 
extent,  provided  that  we  raise  the  duty  on  the  home-made 
article  to  the  same  extent.  Free  trade  as  thus  understood  is 
quite  consistent  with  a  large  increase  in  our  duties  on  imports, 
both  as  regards  the  commodities  taxed  and  the  amount  of  the 
tax.  High  and  low  tariffs  are  indeed  merely  relative  terms. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  high  or  a  low  tariff  absolutely.  A 
high  tariff  simply  means  a  tariff  that  is  higher  than  usual,  and 
a  low  tariff  one  that  is  lower  than  usual.  I  assume,  of  course, 
that  the  high  tariff  is  not  prohibitive. 

If  protection  means  prohibition,  or  prohibitive  duties,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  likely  to  bo  revived.  A  prohibitive  duty  brings 
in  no  revenue  to  the  State  except  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  under  these  circumstances  it  ceases  to  be  prohibitive ;  as, 
for  example,  a  prohibitive  corn  duty  may  produce  a  revenue  in 
a  season  of  unusual  scarcity,  because  the  foreign  merchant  is 
then  able  to  pay  it,  and  to  realise  a  profit  on  his  corn  notwith- 
standing. As  a  rule,  however,  a  prohibitive  duty  without 
producing  any  revenue  compels  us  to  buy  from  the  home- 
manufacturer,  at  say  11/.,  an  article  which  in  the  absence  of  the 
duty  we  could  buy  from  a  foreigner  for  10/.  We  thus,  in  fact, 
pay  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  tho  value  of  the  article,  no  portion 
of  -which  goes  to  augment  the  public  revenue.  But  it  may  be 
said  that  it  goes  to  benefit  the  English  capitalist  and  the 
English  labourer.     Even  if  it  did  so,  there  would  be  no  gain  to 
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the  country.  A  portion  of  the  population  would  be  benefited 
at  the  expense  of  the  remainder.  But  does  such  a  duty  really 
benefit  the  capitalist?  Not  if  he  could  apply  his  capital 
to  some  other  business  at  an  equal  rate  of  profit,  whicb 
in  most  instances  he  could  do.  Or  does  it  really  benefit  the 
labourer  ?  Not  if  he  could  obtain  employment  in  some  other 
kind  of  work  at  the  same  wages,  which  in  most  instance?  he 
could  obtain.  In  fact,  if  we  allowed  the  foreigner  to  sell  the 
prohibited  commodity  in  our  markets,  he  would  obtain  payment 
for  it  either  in  goods  or  money.  If  he  took  payment  in  goods, 
we  would  require  very  nearly  as  much  capital  and  labour  to 
make  these  goods,  as  are  now  required  to  make  the  protected 
commodity.  Nor  would  the  case  be  altered  if  we  paid  him  in 
money.  For  money — that  is,  gold  and  silver — is  not  one  of  oar 
home  productions.  We  should  have  to  buy  the  gold  and  silver 
which  we  required  from  some  country  which  produces  them 
with  goods  produced  in  England;  and  these  goods  wodd 
require  nearly  as  much  capital  and  labour  for  their  prodnetion 
as  is  now  employed  in  producing  the  protected  commodity. 
Prohibitive  duties  are  useless,  unless  in  their  absence  foreigners 
could  undersell  us,  and  whenever  this  is  the  case,  the  British 
consumer  pays  a  tax  which  is  of  very  doubtful  benefit  to  the 
British  producer.  The  most  probable  effect  of  relieving  the 
consumer  from  the  tax  would  merely  be  that  the  prodacer 
would  produce  something  else,  and  derive  an  equal  profit  from 
his  new  occupation.  That  every  one  should  be  allowed  to  buy 
in  the  cheapest  market,  is  a  principle  the  truth  of  which  is 
almost  self-evident.  But  in  applying  it  to  practice  two  things 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  First,  that  we  should  not  impose  more 
burdens  on  one  market  than  on  another,  and  then  make  our 
purchases  exclusively  in  the  latter,  on  the  pretext  that  it  is 
cheaper — ^its  relative  cheapness  being  in  fact  solely  the  effect  of 
our  own  financial  legislation.  And  secondly,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  a  cheap  market  should  be  toll-free.  On  the  contrary,  the 
market  which  is  naturally  the  cheapest,  is  that  which  is  capable 
of  bearing  the  heaviest  tolls.  If  a  market  is  naturally  die&p» 
we  need  not  employ  artificial  means  to  render  it  cheaper.  Its 
natural  cheapness  will  attract  purchasers  without  our  inter- 
vention. 

Protection  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  been  considering 
it,  however,  finds  few  advocates  at  present,  and  there  are 
likewise  but  few  persons  who  advocate  (except  under  special 
circumstances)  the  imposition  of  duties  on  exports.  On  the 
contrary,  a  large  portion  of  the  duties  on  home-made  article? 
is  usually  given  back  on  exportation,  and  in  some  instances 
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an  attempt  has  been  made  (however  unwisely)  to  foster  an 
export  trade  by  means  of  bounties.  Duties  on  imports  there* 
fore  become  the  main  problem  for  consideration.  I  have 
already  stated  my  reasons  for  holding  that  such  duties  should 
not  be  prohibitii^,  and  also  that  we  should  not  forego  them 
altogether.  But  the  subject  requires  further  examination.  I 
oo^t  perhaps  in  the  first  instance  to  qualify  my  statement 
that  duties  should  not  be  prohibitive.  Foreign*made  com- 
modities should  never  be  subjected  to  fewer  burdens  than 
home-made  commodities ;  and  if  these  burdens  are  hi^h  enough 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  the  foreign-made  commodity,  by 
all  means  let  it  be  prevented.  We  should  never  be  deterred 
from  taxing  a  foreign-made  article  as  highly  as  if  it  was  home- 
made,  by  the  consideration  that  in  that  event  the  tax  would 
operate  as  a  prohibition.  There  is  surely  no  harm  in  excluding 
from  our  ports  commodities  which,  apart  from  taxation,  we  can 
produce  more  cheaply  at  home. 

Foreign-made  commodities  should  be  subject  to  no  greater 
burdens  than  home-made  commodities.  Granted ;  but  what 
are  the  burdens  to  which  home-made  commodities  are  subject  ? 
Home-grown  com  and  home*produced  beef  and  mutton  pay 
no  excise  duty ;  but  are  we  therefore  to  assume  that  they  are 
subject  to  no  taxation  ?  In  England  at  least  they  are  still 
subject  to  tithe.  But  what  is  tithe  ?  Is  it  not  a  tax  imposed 
by  the  nation  for  a  public  purpose,  namely,  the  religious 
education  and  instruction  of  the  people?  If  the  tithe  was 
paid  into  the  public  exchequer  and  the  clergy  were  supported 
by  annual  grant  from  the  State,  nobody  would  doubt  this ; 
but  how  is  the  case  altered  by  making  the  tithe  payable 
directly  to  the  person  who  undertakes  to  give  the  requisite 
amount  of  religious  instruction  as  an  equivalent  for  it,  witiiout 
passing  through  the  national  treasury?  A  similar  remark 
applies  to  a  large  extent  to  poor  rate  and  county  cess. 
These  are  taxes  levied  for  publio  purposes,  and  their  nature 
would  be  in  no  respect  altered  if  they  were  paid  into  the 
public  treasury,  and  the  objects  for  which  they  are  levied 
defrayed  out  of  the  national  revenue.  In  considering  the 
burdens  to  which  any  home*produced  commodity  is  subject,  the 
centraUsation  or  localisation  of  our  taxation  should  be  thrown 
out  of  account.  The  only  question  of  importance  is  what 
amount  of  taxation  has  been  imposed  on  it  direcUy  or  in- 
directly for  public  purposes,  whether  local  or  general*  In  this 
taxation  of  course  rent  is  not  included.  That  rent  is  not  a 
burden  to  which  home-grown  com  is  subject  is  indeed  suffi- 
ciently manifest  from  the  fact  that  the  corn  is  often  grown  by 
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the  owner  of  the  soil.  And  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  tithe, 
poor  rate,  county  cess,  and  income  tax  all  operate  to  a  certun 
extent  as  taxes  on  rent,  and  to  that  extent  they  should  be  left 
out  of  consideration  also.  But  besides  operating  as  taxes  on 
rent,  I  think  it  clear  that  to  a  certain  extent  they  operate  as 
taxes  on  com  and  meat ;  and,  in  so  far  as  they  affect  home- 
produced  corn  and  meat,  they  ought  to  be  considered  when 
we  are  dealing  with  the  importation  of  these  articles.  If  we 
admit  American  com  and  American  meat  into  our  ports  duty 
free,  while  home-produced  com  and  meat  are  subjected  to  no 
slight  taxation,  we  are  not  practising  free  trade,  but  giving 
an  undue  advantage  to  the  Americans.  It  may  be  that  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  cheap  com  and  cheap  meat  are 
such  as  to  outweigh  this  consideration  ;  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  shut  our  eyes  to  the  facts.  The  British  com 
or  meat  which  is  exposed  for  sale  in  our  markets  has  always 
paid  a  tax  before  it  appeal's  there.  The  American  com  or 
meat  which  is  placed  in  competition  with  it  has  paid  no  tax  to 
this  country,  and  probably  little  or  none  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  If  this  is  free  trade,  it  certainly  is  not  fsir 
trade.  The  parties  are  not  competing  on  equal  terms.  The 
home  producer  is  placed  at  a  decided  disadvantage  as  com- 
pared with  the  fore^ner. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  as  if  free  trade  in  a  particular 
article — in  American  com,  for  example — ^was  a  thing  that 
could  exist  by  itself.  But  nothing  seems  clearer  than  that  it 
cannot  do  so.  All  political  economists,  I  believe,  admit  that 
international  trade  is  a  system  of  barter.  To  this  statement 
payment  in  cash  forms  no  exception.  It  is  simply  bartering 
silver  or  gold  for  other  commodities,  our  coins  being  received 
by  foreigners  merely  as  so  much  silver  or  gold.  To  this 
system  of  barter  the  assent  of  the  Governments  of  bodi 
countries  is  requisite ;  and  the  trade  is  not  free — at  least  if 
that  term  is  used  in  its  widest  sense — unless  both  countries 
concur  in  allowing  this  barter  to  be  effected  free  of  charge. 
I  shall  here  take  Mr.  Mill's  imaginary  case  of  a  trade  between 
England  and  Germany  in  which  English  cloth  is  exchanged 
for  German  linen.  Cases  so  simple  as  this  rarely  occur  in 
practice,  but  the  principles  applicable  to  simple  and  complex 
cases  are  usually  the  same.  Mr.  Mill  supposes  that  in  Eng- 
land ten  yards  of  cloth  can  be  produced  at  the  same  cost  as 
fifteen  yards  of  linen,  while  in  Germany  it  costs  as  much  to 
make  ten  yards  of  cloth  as  to  make  twenty  yards  of  iiocn* 
the  expenses  of  freight  and  insurance  being  so  small  that  we 
may  neglect  them.     In  this  state  of  things  it  will  be  for  our 
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interest  in&tead  of  makiDg  linen  at  home  to  make  an  additional 
quaatity  of  cloth  and  to  exchange  our  superfluous  cloth  for 
German  linen;  for  we  can  make  ten  additional  yards  of 
cloth  at  the  same  cost  as  fifteen  yards  of  £nglish  linen^  and 
when  made  we  can  buy  twenty  yards  of  German  linen  with  it. 
The  benefits  of  this  trade  would  evidently  be  measured  by 
five  yards  of  linen  to  every  ten  yards  of  cloth  exported  by  us. 
Here  I  may  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  England  alone 
caDnot  secure  free  trade — that  is,  a  free  exchange — in  these 
two  commodities.  She  may  allow  cloth  to  be  exported  and 
linen  to  be  imported  free  of  duty,  but  she  cannot  prevent  the 
Germans  from  taxing  the  linen  exported  by  them  or  the  cloth 
imported  in  exchange  for  it.  She  can  only  make  the  trade 
free  at  one  end :  it  remains  for  the  Germans  to  make  it  free 
or  not  iree  at  the  other.  If  neither  country  imposed  any  duty, 
the  benefits  of  the  trade,  amounting,  as  I  have  said,  to  five 
yards  of  linen  on  each  ten  yards  of  English  cloth  exported  to 
Germany,  would  probably  be  divided  pretty  equally  between 
the  two  countries,  there  being  no  special  reason  why  either  of 
them  should  obtain  more  than  the  other.  In  such  a  state  of 
thmgs  the  trade  might  be  called  free.  But  now,  suppose  that 
the  Germans  impose  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  all 
cloth  imported  into  that  country  from  England.  This  wiU 
not  stop  the  trade.  Ten  yards  of  English  cloth,  after  paying 
the  duty,  will  still  purchase  sixteen  yards  of  German  Imen, 
while  at  home  it  would  only  purchase  fifteen  yards  of  English 
linen.  But  the  unappropriated  benefits  of  the  trade,  instead  of 
being  five  yards  of  linen  to  each  ten  yards  of  cloth,  are  now 
reduced  to  one  yard,  the  remainder  having  been  appropriated 
by  the  Germans  in  the  form  of  taxation.  If  our  merchants 
succeeded  in  securing  for  themselves  the  whole  of  these  un- 
appropriated benefits  they  would  get  less  than  half  of  what 
they  had  received  before,  and  England  would  really  be  con- 
tributing to  the  German  exchequer,  inasmuch  as  that  ex- 
chequer would  absorb  the  profits  which  she  had  lost.  If, 
however,  the  Germans  raised  the  duty  on  cloth  to  30  per 
cent,  the  dutv  would  become  prohibitive.  After  paying  the 
duty,  ten  yards  of  English  cloth  would  only  purchase  fourteen 
yards  of  German  linen,  whereas  it  would  purchase  fifteen 
yards  of  linen  at  home.  Cloth  would  therefore  cease  to  be 
exported  to  Germany  until  the  duty  was  reduced,  which  in 
all  probability  it  soon  would  be,  since  the  Germans  would 
feel  the  loss  of  the  revenue  which  they  had  hitherto  derived 
from  their  duty  on  English  cloth.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  English  people  might  be  so  ill-advised  as  to  grant  a 
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bounty  on  the  exportation  of  cloth^  in  order  to  revive  tlie 
trade.  A  bounty  of  10  per  cent,  would  undoubtedly  revive  it; 
bat  it  would  do  so  under  euch  conditions  as  to  enable  the 
Germans  to  appropriate  to  diemselyes  in  the  shape  of  taxation 
not  only  the  whole  of  the  natural  benefits  of  the  trade,  but 
something  more.  This  is  indeed  the  usual  efiect  of  boontieB 
on  exportation.  They  either  create  at  our  expense  a  tnule 
which  has  no  natural  advantages,  or  else  enable  other  coantdes 
to  tax  the  trade  to  the  full  extent  of  its  natural  adyantages  or 
even  above  them.  But  if  foreigners  will  grant  bountieB  on 
the  goods  which  they  export  to  England,  we  certainly  ought 
not  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  increasing  our  duties.  Indeed, 
we  are  bound  in  the  interests  of  free  trade  itself  to  do  sa  For 
a  bounty  must  be  considered  as  a  set-off  to  the  burdens  to 
which  any  given  commodity  is  subject,  and  if,  while  tazttion 
is  otherwise  equal,  the  foreign  producer  alone  obtaim  the 
benefit  of  this  bounty,  the  parties  are  no  longer  competing  on 
equal  terms. 

Again,  suppose  that,  instead  of  the  Germans  imposing  a  tax 
of  20  per  cent,  on  English  cloth,  we  impose  a  tax  of  20  per 
cent,  on  German  linen  imported  into  this  country.  Ten  yarn 
of  English  cloth  will  purchase  twenty  yards  of  linen  in  the 
German  market  as  before,  but  on  arriving  at  our  ports  liiat 
quantity  is  practically  reduced  to  sixteen  yards  by  the  tax. 
Ten  yards  of  English  cloth  will  thus  be  of  the  same  value  in 
our  market  with  sixteen  yards  of  German  linen,  which  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  effect  that  was  produced  when  the  GennaDS 
imposed  a  tax  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  importation  of  English 
cloth.  Cloth  and  linen  will  exchange  for  each  other  in  the 
same  proportions  in  both  cases,  and  the  prices  of  both  oomiBO- 
dities  will  be  the  same.  The  only  difference  will  be  that  die 
taxation  which  enriched  the  German  exchequer  in  the  fomier 
instance  will  now  enrich  the  English  exchequer.  The  Ger- 
mans would  have  got  more  than  their  legitimate  share  of  the 
benefits,  of  the  supposed  trade  in  the  one  case ;  we  would  get 
more  than  our  legitimate  share  of  it  in  the  other.  In  neither 
case  would  the  consumers  of  cloth  or  linen  gain  anything 
directly ;  but  in  the  former  case  the  German  consumers  woqU 
gain  indirectly  by  the  remission  of  other  taxes,  while  in  the 
latter  the  English  consumers  would  obtain  the  same  indirect 
benefit.  For  it  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  our  duties 
on  imports  are  not  lost  or  thrown  into  the  sea.  We  require  to 
raise  n'om  seventy  to  eighty  millions  a  year  in  taxation,  and  if 
to  this  we  add  local  taxes  (as  I  think  we  ought  to  do),  the 
amount  to  be  raised  will  probably  not  fall  short  of  one  hundred 
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milKons,     Every  shilling  of  this  vast  sum  which  is  not  raised 
bj  duties  on  imports  must  be  raised  in  some  other  way. 
Duties  on  imports  may  raise  the  price  of  imported  articles^ 
but  excise  duties  will  certainly  raise  the  price  of  home-made 
articles,  and  other  taxes  like  the  income  tax  will  diminish  our 
means  of  purchasmg  all  commodities,  whether  home-made  or 
imported.   But  the  cheapening  of  any  useful  article  confers  no 
benefit  on  me  if  my  means  of  purchasing  it  axe  reduced  in  the 
same  proportion.     Even  if  I  lived  altogether  on  imported  com- 
modities, I  would  gain  nothing  by  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent. 
in  the  price  of  these  articles  if  I  had  to  pay  an  income  tax  of 
10  per  cent,  in  order  to  obtain  this  reduction.     Taxes  on 
imports  are  not,  therefore,  on  principle  more  objectionable 
than  any  other  kind  of  taxes,  while  they  evidently  possess  two 
peculiar  advantages.     The  first  of  these  is  that  a  tax  on 
imports  is  always  partly  borne  by  foreigners.     The  second  is 
that  we  can  never  be  certain  that  a  reduction  in  the  tax  will 
cheapen  the  commodity,  or  that  an  increase  in  the  tax  will  render 
it  dearer.     For,  as  I  have  pointed  out  already,  its  cheapness 
or  deamess  depends  on  the  sum  of  the  duties  to  which  the 
trade  is  exposed  at  both  ends,  and  not  on  the  amount  of  the  duty 
imposed  on  it  at  our  end  only.     Would  it  not  be  a  mockery 
to  admit  American  com  to  our  ports  duty  free  if  we  compelled 
the  importer  to  pay  a  tax  on  the  price  which  he  received  for 
it  ?     And  how  would  the  case  be  altered  if  the  tax  on  the 
price  was  paid  by  the  buyer  instead  of  the  seller  ?    But  if  it 
is  granted  that  by  compelling  the  buyer  to  pay  a  tax  on  the 
price   of  any  imported  commodity  we  really  tax  that  com- 
modity itself,  it  must  equally  be  granted  that  this  effect  is 
produced  when  the  buyer  is  taxed  by  another  country — 
with  this  difference,  that  the  tax  goes  to  enhance  our  own 
revenue  in  the  one  case  and  to  enhance  the  revenue  of  a  foreign 
country  in  the  other.     Now  we  cannot  prevent  other  countries 
from  taxing  the  price  of  imported  commodities — from  taxing 
the  goods  which  we  give  to  foreign  merchants  in  exchange 
for  them.    We  cannot  render  the   barter — ^the  exchange — 
between  the  two  countries  free.     Both  countries  must  concur 
before  that  object  can  be  effected,  and  in  the  meantime,  by 
piAJriTig  it  free  at  one  end,  we  only  enable  it  to  bear  heavier 
taxation  at  the  other. 

I  may  illustrate  this  by  the  case  of  two  riparian  proprietors 
who  are  supplied  with  water  on  condition  of  working  a  mill 
in  which  both  are  interested,  but  each  of  whom  is  also  allowed 
to  use  the  water  for  irrigation  provided  that  enough  is  left  in 
the  channel  to  work  the  mill.     The  efficiency  of  the  mill  may 
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of  course  be  seriously  impaired  without  stopping  it  altogether; 
and  in  this  state  of  things  it  occurs  to  one  of  the  proprieton 
that  if  he  lessened  his  irrigation  the  mill  would  do  more  wodL 
He  does  so  accordingly ;  but  the  other  proprietor  finding  more 
water  now  flowing  in  the  channel  than  formerly,  concludes  that 
he  can  increase  his  irrigation  while  allowing  the  mill  to  do  m 
much  work  as  before,  and  accordingly  he  proceeds  to  divert  an 
additional  portion  of  the  stream.  This  is,  I  believe,  a  pretty 
accurate  picture  of  what  has  been  going  on  since  we  adopt^ 
the  principle  of  free  trade,  or  rather  since  we  lowered  import 
duties  which  originally  were  not  prohibitive.  When  we  reduced 
our  duties  on  imports,  the  first  effect  was  a  fall  in  their  priceB, 
because  the  foreigners  did  not  at  once  discover  what  Eogiiflh 
articles  would  bear  additional  taxation  in  consequence  of  this 
remission,  or  what  amount  of  additional  duties  might  safelj  be 
imposed  on  these  commodities.  But  in  general  as  we  diminislied 
our  irrigation  at  one  side  of  the  stream,  they  increased  thar 
irrigation  at  the  other.  As  we  reduced  our  taxation  on  th^ 
productions,  they  imposed  additional  taxes  on  the  commodities 
which  we  offered  them  in  exchange.  Trade  probably  did  not 
increase  more  rapidly  than  if  the  taxation  at  both  ends  had 
remained  unaltered ;  but  as  we  absorbed  less  and  less  of  its 
benefits  in  taxation,  other  countries  absorbed  more  and  more. 
Foreigners  are  anxious,  no  doubt,  that  we  should  continue  to 
apply  the  principle  of  free  trade  in  the  same  way  that  we  hare 
hitherto  done,  but  they  do  not  adopt  that  principle  them- 
selves; because  the  one-sided  adoption  of  the  principle  leads  to 
abnormal  profits  on  the  other  side. 

For  my  own  part  I  believe  our  duties  on  imports  might  be 
largely  increased  with  advantage  to  the  country.  ProhibitiTe 
duties  are  indeed  highly  objectionable  if  adopted  as  a  perman- 
ent arrangement.  They  should  rather  be  regarded  as  inter- 
national strikes  and  lock-outs — to  be  adopted  when  strikes  and 
lock-outs  are  justifiable,  but  not  otherwise.  But  no  do^ 
should  be  regarded  as  prohibitive  which  does  not  seek  to  absorb 
the  whole  benefits  of  the  trade.  To  refer  to  Mr.  Mill's  case 
once  more,  if  the  Germans  imposed  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  on 
the  value  of  English  cloth  imported,  and  if  we  afterwards  im- 
posed a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  German  linen,  the  latter  dntf 
would  act  as  a  prohibition,  because  the  benefits  of  the  tnde 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  bear  the  sum  of  the  two  duties;  bat 
our  duty  would  only  be  prohibitive  because  the  Germans  had 
already  taxed  the  tnwle  very  highly,  and  it  would  cease  to  be 
prohibitive  whenever  the  German  duty  on  imported  cloth  was 
reduced.     Commercial  treaties  might  perhaps  be  the  best  mode 
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of  regulating  the  duties  to  be  imposed  by  each  of  the  countries 
concerned  on  the  trades  carried  on  between  their  merchants ; 
bot  I  fear  that  as  long  as  our  duties  on  imports  remain  at  the 
present  low  figure  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  negotiate  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  one  country^  except  on  terms  which  will 
prevent  us  from  entering  into  a  similar  treaty  with  another. 
Onr  duties  on  French  productions,  for  instance,  are  as  a  rule 
80  low  that  the  French  Government  is  not  likely  to  offer  us 
any  great  privileges  in  order  to  obtain  a  further  reduction  of 
them;  but  France  might  be  willing  to  make  considerable  con- 
cessions if  we  agreed  to  admit  French  wines  to  our  ports  on 
8uch  terms  as  to  give  them  a  decided  preference  over  Spanish 
wines,  and  thereby  to  preclude  us  from  entering  into  a  fair  and 
reasonable  commercial  treaty  with  Spain.     Treaties  of  this 
differential  character  seem  to  me  to  be  objectionable.  By  rais- 
vag  our  duties  on  imports  we  would  make  other  countries  more 
willing  to  enter  into  really  fair  treaties  with  us,  and  would 
likewise  render  ourselves  to  a  great  extent  independent  of  such 
treaties.  But  I  have  already  occupied  so  much  time,  that  I  can- 
not pursue  this  question  of  commercial  treaties  further.    I  will 
only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  see  no  reason  why  our  import 
dnties  should  not  bring  in  forty  millions  a  year  to  our  national 
revenue   instead    of  the   twenty  millions    which    they   now 
produce. 


A  further  Paper  on  the  same  subject,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  abstract,  was  also  read  by  Mr.  Gteorge  Baden-Pow£LL, 
M.A.  This  Paper  deals  with  some  principles  only,  and  is 
intended  to  be  not  exhaustive  but  suggestive. 

(a)  In  all  commercial  policy  we  should  pay  strict  regard 
to  four  general  principles :  1.  The  promotion  of  our  own 
prosperity;  2.  The  promotion  ofthe  prosperity  of  other  nations; 
3.  The  removal  of  all  restrictions  on,  or  obstacles  to,  the  free 
course  of  commerce  and  industry;  4.  Special  care  that  the 
collection  of  revenue  neither  hampers,  nor  is  hampered  by, 
commercial  or  industrial  requirements. 

(6)  To  apply  such  principles  to  tariflfe.—  A  low  tariff  con- 
forms to  all  four.  A  low  tariff  is  best  for  the  prosperity  of  all ; 
interferes  least  with  trade,  and  yields  more  revenue  than  a  high 
tariff. 

We  keep  our  tariff  low.  The  question  remains  as  to 
influencing  other  nations  to  do  likewise.  Retaliatory  duties 
are  acts  of  war.  We  have  no  experience  to  tell  that  they  are 
.ever  successful.     The  temporary  loss  they  involve  may  exceed 
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the  profits  of  their  eventual  success.  If  England  puts  on  audi 
duties  it  will  be  accepted  by  some  nations  as  proof  of  giving 
up  low  tariffs.  Such  action  will  confirm  some  nations  to  retain 
high  tariffs.  The  more  obstinate  will  suffier  rather  than  gife  in. 
England  will  suffer  all  the  time.  Better  plan  to  keep  our  tariff 
low. 

(c)  In  regard  to  bounties,  we  must  first  look  to  facts,  and 
see  whether  bounties  damage  most  the  community  which  giTes 
them  or  others.  The  instance  of  the  sugar  bounties  shows  na 
that  our  growers  and  refiners  are  far  more  prosperous  than  the 
growers  and  refiners  in  bounty-giying  countries,  and  onr  people 
get  their  sugar  free  of  duty.  The  instance  of  the  shipping 
bounties  shows  us  France  attempting  to  rival  England  in 
industries  for  which  England  does,  and  France  does  not^possesB 

freat  natural  superiorities.  This  must  work  ^at  ill  for 
*rance.  Meanwhile  we  may  suffer  temporarily.  Hare  we 
any  remedy  ?  If  we  put  on  countervailing  bounties  we  simply, 
by  so  much^  lessen  our  natural  superiority.  We  must  retain 
and  increase  all  the  facilities  we  have.  Keep  our  tariff  low; 
promote  trade5  especially  with  our  colonies ;  promote  skill  in 
oar  workpeople ;  promote  the  efiioiency  and  comforts  of  our 
mercantile  marine. 

{d)  In  regard  to  commercial  treaties,  they  are  contncti 
based  on  a  state  of  warfare.  Any  treaty  that  binds  the  con- 
tracting parties  to  any  special  duties  or  tariff*  is  an  economic 
mistake.  The  French  Treaty  ties  our  hands.  The  best  policy 
is  to  make  no  such  treaties.  (It  is  objected  that  a  one-sided 
low  tariff*  destroys  our  powers  of  production.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  countries  that  export  most — that  penetrate  moBt 
into  foreign  markets — are  those  that  have  low  tariffi.  Th^ 
also  have  the  busiest  home  markets.)  What  we  need  in 
England  is  to  be  left  free  to  regulate  our  financial  policy  as  we 
will.  The  '  most  favoured  nation  clause  '  should  be  the  onlj 
clause  in  any  treaty. 

(e)  Thus,  applying  the  four  principles  with  which  we 
started,  we  have,  in  England,  simply  to  keep  our  own  tariff 
low;  leave  bounties  to  work  out  their  own  destruction;  audi 
if  we  make  conunercial  treaties,  to  be  sure  to  leave  our  own 
hands  free.  So  shall  we  do  our  duty  to  ourselves  as  well  as 
our  duty  to  other  nations. 


DISCUSSION. 

Professor  BoNA^rr  Price  (Oxford)  Raid  he  had  not  been  present  al 
the  beginning  of  Professor  Shaw's  admirable  Paper,  which  seemed  to 
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hare  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head.     A  great  mistake  was  generally 
made  in  the  treatment  of  Free  Trade  both  by  its  advocates  and  oppo- 
nents.    It  was  nsnally  mixed  up  with  reciprocity,  but  Free  Trade  was 
d&er  ««.d  or  £alae,^rithont  Ij  referen.^  to  r^dprocity,  which  came 
afterwards.    He  understood  by  the  expression  Free  Trade,  unrestricted 
liberty  to  purchase  any  goods  anywhere,  without  asking  the  question 
fdieire  they  were  made.     Free  Trade  treated  all  goods  alike.    If  no 
duty  was  imposed  upon  them  when  manufiustured  at  home,  then  no 
duty  was  to  be  laid  on  those  produced  abroad.     If  on  the  contrary,  as 
in  the  case  of  spirits,  a  tax  was  charged  on  them  for  revenue  purposes 
at  home,  then  an  equal  duty  could  be  demanded  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  spirits  without  any  violation  of  Free  Trade.  Free  Trade,  in  the 
flense  given  to  it  by  Adam  Smith,  had  no  reference  whatever  to  taxa- 
tion or  duties  levied  by  the  Custom  House ;  it  spoke  only  of  the  same 
identical  treatment  for  the  same  goods  in  rei^ect  of  taxation  whether 
made  at  home  or  abroad.     Free  Trade  rested  on  two  great  principles, 
which  gave  it  Si  foundation  which  could  not  be  shaken.     In  the  first 
place,  it  did,  and  could  do  no  harm  to  the  country  which  practised  it. 
The  reproach  generally  cast  at  it  was  that  the  foreigner  would  nbt  buy 
in  return  for  what  was  bought  of  him.    This  was  a  thorough  mistake ; 
none  could  be  greater.     It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  buy  without 
also  selling  to  the  like  amount     All  trade  is  an  exchange  of  goods ;  it 
is  nothing  more.     Hence  all  buying  is  made  with  goods,  and  with 
goods  only.     To  this  the  answer  is  given  that  Eoghmd  can  buy  with 
money,  and  money  is  not  an  article  manufactured  in  England.    Free 
Trade  replies  that  England  can  buy  abroad  very  little  with  money. 
She  would  emp^  herself  very  quickly  of  all  her  gold  and  silver,  and 
trade  with  the  foreigner  would  be  entirely  stopped.     She  does  not 
grow  gold  in  her  fields ;  if,  therefore,  a  large  trade  is  carried  on  with 
foreign  countries,  payment  can  be  made  only  with  English  goods.     If 
a  particular  foreign  nation  will  take  nothing  of  England  but  gold  or 
silver,  yet  the  international  trade    continues,  then  clearly  England 
continues  to  buy  in  some  other  quarter  gold  to  send  over,  and  that 
gold  is  necessarily  bought  with  her  manufactures.     She  has  nothing 
else  to  buy  with.     Sudi  is  the  indisputable  fact.     England  is  buying 
jkbroad;    therefore,  undeniably  she  is  selling  to  the  same   amount. 
^The  conclusion  thus  becomes  irresistible,  there  is  no  harm  in  Free 
Trade,  not  a  particle  of  commercial  injury  does  it  create.     Secondly, 
tiiere  is  great  gain  won  by  Free  Trade.   0£  goods  wanted,  and  which 
-will  be  had,  whether  made  at  home  or  abroad,  Free  Trade  enables  the 
purchaser  to  prociure  the  best  and  the  cheapest.     If  he  pays  less  for 
tihem  abroad^  then  he  acquires  them  at  less  cost ;  and  whilst  he  obtains 
tlie  same  articles  there  is  a  gain  of  buying  power  lefb  at  his  command, 
ivherewith  to  procure  more  wealth  at  no  additional  expense,  than  what 
he  wotdd  have  incurred  had  he  made  his  purchase  in  me  same  country. 
By  buying  ribbons  from  France  instead  of  from  Coventry,  the  buyer 
[pets  ribbons  of  at  least  equal  value,  and  retains  the  means  of  emplojring 
Dore  labour  and  capital  at  home,  over  and  above  the  ribbons  he  has 
»ut  Knglish  industry  at  no  increased  cost  for  work  to  create  additional 
realth.     The  nation  is  the  richer  by  this  exercise  of  Free  Trade.    But 
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then,  people  exclaim,  what  is  to  become  of  the  ribbon  maken  ot 
Coventry  ?     Is  not  this  the  same  question  as  what  is  to  become  of  tk 
owners  of  coaches,  and  broad-wheeled  waggixis,  and  posUduiBei,  whoi 
railways  shall  have  cleared  them  away  T     Must  railways  not  be  miik 
because  ruin  would  be&ll  those  industrious  and  meritorious  men  ?   Ik 
must  be  admitted  fully  that  the  transitional  state  is  painfnl  ud 
deserving  of  sympathy ;  but  will  any  one  maintain  that  ihe  deakn  ia 
coaches  and  waggons  must  be  supported  by  what  really  in  its  nitare 
is  a  poor  rate,  raised  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  nation  ?    Mmt  locii 
a  rate  be  imposed  to  provide  a  respectable  support  for  the  woikmoi  of 
Coventry  7     It  is  obvious  that  more  other  goods  must  be  made,  if 
ribbons  are  no  longer  made  in  Coventry  but  in  France,  in  order  to  m 
for  the  French  ribbons ;  the  saving  on  the  purchase  of  the  Froidi 
ribbons  will  supply  the  capital,  and  by  it  labour  will  be  supported;  tbt 
Raving  is  a  clear  gain,  at  no  cost  to  England,  and  so  will  maintain  addi- 
tional industry  ;  the  men  of  Coventry  are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  a«  the 
workers  of  coaches  and  waggons,  to  be  employed  by  that  gain.   With 
regard  to  what  was  called  retaliation,  it  was  possible  that  it  migbt 
be  on  special  occasions  a  justifiable  policy.    Free  Trade  isalvayi 
right.  Protection  always  wrong;  but  if  a  foreign   country  aaaukd 
English  trade  with  war,  not  by  tariffs  created  to  protect  our  actoallf 
existing  native  industry,  but  to  invade  our  English  trade  by  boimtaei^ 
such  as  those  given  for  building  ships  with  the  aid  of  the  public  mooef, 
then  it  is  conceivable  that  such  an  assault  might  be  met  with  retafia- 
tory  tarifis.     But  this  is  a  matter  which  belongs  exclunvelj  to  iki 
statesman ;    it  lies  entirely  outside  of    political   economy.    Polititfl: 
economy  asserts  that  war  is  always  a  destruction  of  wealth,  and  TiolaM 
its  teaching.     But  political  economy  is  concerned  with  wealth  oo)/T: 
other  matters  belong  to  the  statesman. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Watherston  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Deparbsei^ 
congratulated  Professor  Shaw  upon  his  excellent  Paper,  with  which  W 
agreed  from  beginning  to  end,  and  especially  with  the  remark  that  M, 
were  about  to  engage  in  a  new  fight  for  Free  Trade.  He  was  not  sx^ 
that  this  battle  was  about  to  be  fought  over  again,  as  the  odIj  aczn 
Free  Trade  could  receive  in  the  coming  fight  in  the  House  of  Cofflsi^ 
must  be  in  the  'division  from  those  men  whose  purses  were  in  ^ 
inverse  ratio  to  their  knowledge  of  economic  truth  and  the  effect  ti  % 
application.  A  new  generation  had  spnmg  up,  who  had  no  idea  d^ 
misery  of  their  forefathers  under  a  system  of  Protection.  The  pnM 
was  a  time  of  considerable  reading,  but  also  o£  superficial  reading,  M 
they  found  themselves  confronted  with  men  whose  ideas  of  D^>fj 
progress  and  proi^)erity  were  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  dfl 
could  possess  themselves  of  a  superabundance  of  luxuries.  Thej  m 
not  refer  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  because  the  world  was  better  hoiH 
and  clothed,  and  fed,  than  at  any  period  of  its  history.  The  vm^ 
they  pressed  figures  upon  the  rising  generation,  the  better  for  the  aigf 
ment  in  fiivour  of  Free  Trade.  The  reason  why  the  young  and  thoog^ 
less  of  all  ages  considered  Free  Trade  as  a  mistake  in  this  ooontij,  ^ 
based  on  the  fitct  that  our  imports  were  much  larger  than  oar  efPP'*^ 
They  said,  with  some  truth,  that  our  exports  were  only  2d6|  miUioi^ 
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while  our  imports  amotinted  to  411^  millions,  and  that  the  difference 
aeant  natioiud  ruin.  If  they  looked  a  little  fnrther  they  would  find 
tht  whereas  in  1854  our  imports  amounted  to  152^  millions,  they  had 
laKn  in  1880  to  the  large  sum  of  411^  millions,  while  the  exports, 
;  which  io  1854  had  been  115|  millions,  now  amounted  to  286^  millions. 
;  She  total  trade  with  foreigners  had  risen  in  the  same  period  from 
M8^  millions  to  the  enormous  sum  of  6S^7f  millions.  During  the  last 
iferen  years  we  had  1,000  millions  more  of  imports  than  of  exports, 
ad  during  the  last  twenty-seven  years  1,742|  millions  more.  The 
Iv  trade  people  say  this  is  leading  to  national  ruin ;  but  we  muf^t 
|HD6  to  ruin  upon  some  sort  of  principle.  In  the  first  instance  one 
jloold  suppose  we  were  being  drained  of  all  our  gold,  but  we  find  that,  on 
Ae  contrary,  we  have  increased  our  stock  of  bullion  during  the  last 
m  years  by  35  j  millions.  Then  how  had  the  balance  being  paid  for  ? 
Pimst  have  been  in  goods.  We  own  56  per  cent,  of  all  the  shipping 
Ik  the  world,  carrying  70  per  cent,  of  all  the  goods.  That  brings  in 
llkast  50  millions  sterling,  besides  insurance,  merchants*  profits,  and 
^terestB  on  foreign  loans,  roughly  estimated  about  55  millions.  This 
fnld  give  firom  125  to  130  millions,  which  were  omitted  from  what 
called  the  ordinary  Board  of  Trade  returns.  If  the  country  were 
ig  to  ruin  they  would  find  the  population  decreasing,  emigration  in 
ice  of  inunigration,  and  the  people  crowding  the  workhouses.  In 
^0  there  were  1,279,499  paupers  in-door  and  out-door,  while  in 
they  only  amounted  to  1,011,389.  If  the  nation  were  going  to 
crime  would  be  certain  to  increase,  for  wherever  a  people  were 
ippy  and  miserable  for  the  want  of  means,  csime  invariably 
red.  But  they  would  find  that  whereas  in  1870  there  were 
^401  convictions,  in  1880  these  had  diminished  to  15,643,  although 
I  the  ten  years  the  population  had  increased  by  3^  millions.  Another 
mt  fiictor  was  the  matter  of  thrifl,  for  wh^eas  in  1841  there 
about  24^  millions  in  the  savings'  banks,  in  1871  there  were 
millions,  and  last  year  nearly  78  millions.  The  national  debt  in 
FO  was  798  millions,  and  in  1881  it  amounted  to  761  millions, 
figures  of  bankruptcy  showed  that  every  year  they  were  decreasing 
imnber  and  bulk.  What  he  had  to  say  was  that  people  who  argued  in 
of  a  return  to  Protection  did  not  know  what  had  been  done 
the  last  thirty  years,  and  if  they  were  thoroughly  to  grasp  the 
they  would  find  they  had  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon.  The 
lical  schools  of  France  and  Germany  were  a  standing  disgrace  to 
oountiy,  as  really  protecting  foreigners  against  ourselves.  In 
ipting  to  deal  with  tariffs  and  commercial  treaties,  we  should 
kTour  to  make  ourselves  as  free  as  possible,  and  so  teach  other 

to  follow  our  example. 

Mr.  Hashnos,  M.P.,  said  it  would  be  easy  to  settle  the  ghost  of 

don,  which  had  come  upon  them,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  lay 

ghost  as  speedily  as  possible.     It  was,  however,  difiicult  to  deal 

i  the  question  within  the  limits  allowed  in  the  section.     The  argu- 

iti  of  Uie  fair  traders  bristled  with  fallacies.     One,  which  had  been 

again  and  again  on  public  platforms,  was  that  Free  Trade  had  caused 

late  depression  in  this  country.     There  was  one  fact  which  in  itself 
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elionld  be  a  sufficient  refutation  of  that  statement.  The  advocates  of 
fair  trade  said  that  because  foreign  nations  had  levied  high  duties  on 
British  products,  we  in  England  had  lost  our  export  trade,  and  woe 
therefore  suffering  from  depression.  In  recent  years  no  braodi  of 
trade  had  suffered  more  than  that  in  coal.  It  was  curious  tliat  coal  ig 
the  only  article  on  which  no  foreign  country  levies  a  dut]r.  Conti- 
nental countries  were  only  too  glad  to  get  our  coal ;  and  we  had  been 
exporting  it  at  an  increasing  rate  for  a  long  period  until  htdj.  If  the 
argument  of  the  advocates  of  fair  trade  was  sound,  then  the  ooal  trade 
ought  to  have  been  in  a  prosperous  condition  during  the  last  few  yeaza, 
but  the  contrary  is  the  case.  Another  &llacy  is  involved  in  the  maimer 
the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  were  dealt  with.  It  is  orerlooked 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  necessarily  look  at  the  values  of  exports,  their 
values  on  leaving  the  English  market,  while  the  value  angiied  to 
imports  were  their  values  when  they  reached  this  market;  those 
values  being  the  prices  at  which  they  were  sold  to  cover  tiie  oost  of 
transit  as  well  as  that  of  production ;  whereas  the  values  of  exports 
merely  covered  the  cost  of  production.  In  order  to  get  a  £ur  estnnate 
of  the  balance  of  trade,  we  ought  to  estimate  the  values  of  the  expoita 
at  their  ports  of  destination.  Another  fallacy  is  involved  in  comparing 
one  period  with  another  by  values  only.  If  in  one  year  we  exported  a  mil- 
lion tons  of  finished  iron  at  12L  a  ton,  this  would  go  down  as  12,000,0001) 
but  if  in  another  year  we  exported  a  million  tons  at  7L  a  too  this 
would  go  down  as  7,000,OOOZ.,  and  some  people  would  exdum  that 
trade  was  falling  off,  although  in  reality  there  would  have  been  no 
falling  off  at  alk  This  explanation  applied  to  many  branches  of  trade. 
In  the  cotton  trade,  for  instance,  although  there  was  a  large  diminniioB 
in  the  value  of  the  goods  exported,  there  was  a  large  increase  in  tbt 
quantity.  It  was  instructive  to  look  at  the  condition  of  the  coFontries 
that  had  adopted  high  and  protective  duties.  Under  evil  oouIlflelsGe^ 
many  had  largely  raised  her  protective  duties;  and  was  she  flooiisliing. 
was  her  trade  increasing,  were  her  people  as  prosperous  and  oootented 
as  they  could  desire  to  be  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  heard  of  Gennins 
flying  to  America  and  to  our  colonies  to  escape  &om  the  oonsequenoea 
of  Protection.  Had  Germany  put  France  or  England  out  of  any  neatial 
market?  The  United  States  had  a  high  tariff,  and  had  lost  enormouaty 
by  it.  They  could  not  make  enough  iron  for  their  own  use,  and  when 
any  great  demand  arose  fbr  rails,  they  were  compelled  to  import 
them  from  England,  paying  for  them  double  what  they  would  hxn 
to  pay  under  free  trade.  The  present  was  a  most  unfortonate  time 
to  have  raised  the  cry  of  fair  trade,  because  depression  was  passiaf 
away  and  trade  was  reviving.  Iron  had  gone  up  10«.  a  ton,  and  coil 
had  also  risen.  He  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  this  cry  for  reciprocity.  Fir 
better  than  any  arguments  which  could  be  adduced  would  be  the  txm- 
shine  of  the  prosperity  that  was  now  dawning,  and  the  ghost  of  P^ote^ 
tion,  which  had  been  gibbering  for  awhile  in  the  darkness  of  deprcsaoo, 
would  vanish  in  the  full  light  of  that  sunshine. 

Mr.  Joseph  T.  Pim  (Dublin)  said  that  the  great  objection  made  to 
the  present  state  of  affairs  was  that  the  trade  between  this  and  other 
countries  was  what  was  called  an  unfair  state  of  trade,  but  the  people 
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who  made  uae  of  tbis  tenn  did  not  seem  to  realize  -vrhat  this  meant. 
There  was  this  extraordinary  fallacy  rmming  through  people's  minds 
that  they  were  doing  great  injury  to  themselves  in  buying  goods, 
and  great  benefit  to  themselves  in  selling.  But  ivho  were  the  buyers  7 
Why,  the  whole  nation.  There  was  no  doubt  we  suffered  disadvantage 
because  foreign  nations  pub  duties  on  the  goods  we  made,  but  how 
were  we  to  make  them  take  off  these  duties  7  It  was  proposed  that 
we  should  enter  into  a  war  of  tariffs,  but  the  experiment  was  so 
donbtfiil  that  no  prudent  person  would  think  of  trying  it.  As  regards 
the  French  Treaty,  it  would  be  better  not  to  attempt  to  renew  it,  but 
to  content  ourselves  with  an  engagement  on  the  part  of  France  that 
flhe  would  put  us  on  as  good  terms  as  the  most  favoured  nation.  When 
the  French  Treaty  was  made,  many  economists  in  the  United  King- 
dom were  unfavourably  disposed  towards  it ;  but  at  that  time  we  had 
acme  daties  to  give  up,  and  that  must  be  some  reason  for  entering  into 
it.  If  we  went  into  the  treaty  now,  we  should  be  putting  our  endorse- 
ment on  the  French  duties,  and  it  would  therefore  be  better  not  to 
make  a  treaty  with  France.  The  protection  of  the  woollen  industry 
in  the  United  States  had  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  foreign 
competition  hardly  affected  it,  and  the  competition  within  the  United 
States  had  become  so  great  as  to  leave  little  or  no  profit  to  the  manu- 
fiusturers  in  many  cases.  The  wool  grower  in  the  States  said  he  also 
ought  to  be  protected,  so  an  import  duty  had  been  placed  upon  raw 
wool,  the  manu&cturer  being  thus  crippled  in  buying  his  supplies. 
He  believed  that  the  protective  duties  charged  on  imported  articles 
by  foreign  nations  were  in  reality  a  Protection  to  us  in  deal- 
ing in  neutral  markets,  and  that  tmtil  the  United  States  adopted  a 
Free  Trade  policy,  they  would  never  be  able  to  compete  with  us  as 
manu&cturers  outside  their  own  borders. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Bailet  (Dublin),  referring  to  the  question  of  reciprocity, 
said  they  had  been  told  that  it  was  a  matter  of  hostility,  and  how  could 
they  retaliate  on  foreign  nations  7  If  England  wished  to  retaliate  on 
America,  on  what  goods  would  duties  be  imposed  7  Why,  upwards  of 
90  per  cent,  of  the  American .  produce  brought  to  England  was  raw 
produce,  and  surely  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  fair  trade  would  not 
think  of  placing  retaliatory  duties  on  this.  If  they  were  placed  on 
food  it  would  raise  the  price  of  necessaries  for  the  whole  population  of 
England,  and  if  placed  on  cotton  it  would  tend  to  limit  possibly  the 
greatest  industry  at  the  present  day.  With  respect  to  the  excess  of 
English  imports  over  exports,  it  had  been  stated  that  England  was 
annually  losing  100  millions  of  money  by  this  means.  But  when  they 
considered  the  enormous  amount  of  English  capital  invested  abroad 
for  which  interest  was  paid,  they  could  well  understand  why  their  im- 
portB  so  largely  exceed  all  their  exports.  Besides  this,  the  greater 
part  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  was  done  by  English  ships. 
The  results  in  Germany  showed  the  advocates  of  Protection  that  it 
was  ruining  that  country. 

Dr.  Neilson  Hancock  (Dublin)  was  surprised  to  find  it  stated  in 
one  of  the  papers  that  it  was  uncertain  whether  the  reduction  of  a 
tax  would  cheapen  the  commodity,  or  an  increase  of  the  tax  would 
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render  it  clearer.  Some  years  ago  Profossor  Senior  allowed  tliat  in  all 
manufactured  articles  the  reduction  of  a  tax  increased  the  oonaump* 
tion,  and  that  if  they  lowered  the  price  of  anj  commodity  a  lai;^ 
quantity  would  be  sold.  The  Professor  showed  that  the  increase  of  the 
market  was  the  greatest  cause  of  reduction,  that  the  reductiQii  of  tajca- 
tion  reduced  the  price  of  the  comniodi^  more  than  the  amount  of  the 
tax,  and  that  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  tax  raised  the  price  of 
the  commodity  more  than  the  amount  of  the  tax.  He  was  soipriaed 
to  find  an  eminent  Professor  bringing  forward  proposals  of  this  kind, 
lie  could  state,  on  the  authority  of  the  Financial  Reform  Alman^u^y 
that  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  the  collection  of  every  100/.  o£  Customs 
dues  cost  162/.  He  considered  the  tone  of  Mr.  Baden -Powell's  Paper  was 
much  higher  than  that  of  the  Professor  of  Morals  in  the  Dublin  UniTcr 
sity,  who  contended  that  they  should  shift  as  much  of  the  burden  of 
taxation  on  their  neighbours  as  they  possibly  could.  It  was  said  that 
luxuries  should  be  taxed,  but  what  right  had  a  Government  to  dictate 
to  the  people  of  a  free  country  as  to  how  they  should  live  ?  It  was  unwise 
to  tax  the  Chinese,  whom  they  had  forced  into  commercial  interoonne 
to  the  extent  of  four  millions  upon  their  tea.  How  could  thej  teach 
these  people  Free  Trade  ?  The  logical  sequence  of  Free  Trade  was  direct 
taxation,  and  they  must  sooner  or  later  go  to  the  whole  lengtii  bj 
abolishing  the  customs  duties  altogether. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Chichester  (Roscommon) said  that  so  far  as  he 
knew,  Free  Traders  abominated  all  taxation,  and  considered  it  tolerable 
so  far  only  as  it  was  required  for  purposes  of  government,  &c  In 
that  feeling  he  entirely  participated;  but  speaking  in  Ireland,  he 
wished  to  consider  the  matter  from  an  Irish  point  of  view.  What 
cotton  was  to  Manchester  the  land  was  to  Ireland :  the  main  sooroc 
of  wealth,  almost  the  only  source  of  labour.  That  being  so,  it  seemed 
as  unwise  as  unjust  to  saddle  the  land  exclusively  with  the  care  of  the 
poor,  the  maintenance  of  roads,  &c.  He  had  heard  much  nonaen« 
talked  about  rent — a  gross  rent  is  merely  the  value  of  the  produce  of 
the  soil  over  and  above  what  is  required  for  the  support  of  the  tiller 
of  the  soil.  In  other  words,  it  was  the  gross  profit,  derived  firom  the 
manufacture  of  food,  and  the  net  rent  was  that  proportion  which  die 
capitalist  reserved  for  himself.  In  other  manufactures,  the  same  prin- 
ciple obtains,  and  the  wages  of  the  operatives  were  affected  by  cir- 
cumstances analogous  to  those  which  increased  or  diminished  the 
proportion  of  advantage  allowed  to  the  tenant  He  could  not  see 
why  a  special  tax  should  be  put  upon  the  food  manu&cturer  and  hi^ 
operatives  (the  tenants),  from  which  other  manufacturers  were  free. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  such  a  system  was  in  direct  violation  of  Free 
Trade  principles;  and  was  merely  a  protective  duty,  in  fiivonr  of  what 
is  commonly  called  trade,  to  the  detriment  of  the  oldest  and  motf 
important  manufacture  in  the  land.  He  considered  that  all  Uends  oi 
Ireland  should  use  their  best  endeavours  to  get  rid  of  a  system  so 
anomalous,  so  opposed  to  right  principles,  so  especially  injurious  to 
this  country. 

Mr.  W.   H.   DoDD  (Dublin)   considered  that  Professor   Moock's 
Paper  had  Lordly  received  that  attention  it  deserved.     The  Professor 
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abowed  clearly  that  there  was  onljr  a  difference  of  degree  between  a 
piohibltiye  duty  and  any  duty  at  all,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
twenty  millions  raised  from  our  duties  should  not  be  increased  to 
forty,  that  the  logical  conclusion  was  that  there  ought  to  be  no  duty  at 
all,  and  that  the  legitimate  corollary  of  that  was  direct  taxation.  If 
we  accepted  the  maxim  which  was  the  foundation  of  free  trade,  that 
every  nation  should  produce  that  which  it  was  best  able  to  produce,  it 
was  as  bad  to  interfere  between  trade  and  trade,  as  between  nation  and 
nation.  Therefore  he  was  glad  to  see  Dr.  Hancock  supporting  the  doc- 
trine that  the  legitimate  consequence  of  free  trade  was  direct  taxation.  If 
we  were  to  increase  duties  because  other  nations  granted  bounties  on 
goods  which  they  exported  to  England,  we  should  be  doing  an  injustice 
in  return  for  a  gift.  That  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  Christian 
morality  which  said  that  he  who  took  a  coat  should  be  allowed  to  take 
a  doak  also.  A  policy  of  retaliation  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  If 
foreign  countries  gave  bounties,  the  only  retaliation  a  free  trader  could 
advocate  was  the  removal  of  duties,  and  by  taking  them  off  we  should 
heap  coals  of  fire  on  their  heads. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gonkollt  (Dublin)  said  it  was  strange  that  they  had 
been  taking  what  was  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  England  as  light 
or  air.  We  had  a  most  industrious  population,  while  our  insular 
position  gave  us*  an  advantage  for  trade  and  commerce  over  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Then,  of  what  should  we  be  afraid  ?  It  was  said 
that  trade  was  leaving  our.  shores,  and  that  the  foreigners  were 
beating  us;  but  it  was  more  to  our  shame  if  we  allowed  them  to 
do  so,  when  we  had  plenty  of  the  best  labourers  in  the  world.  Some 
people  would  close  their  doors,  but  the  flood  of  commerce  would 
permeate  around  them.  His  experience  through  life  had  led  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  doctrines  enunciated  by  the  great  men  of 
another  day,  and  sustained  by  our  great  patriots,  were  as  true  at  the 
present  time  as  when  they  were  first  enunciated. 

Mr.  William  Saunders  (Streatham),  remarked  that  he  felt  con- 
siderably disappointed  at  the  non-appearance  of  any  so-called  fair 
trader.  These  gentlemen  seemed  to  be  very  much  disturbed  in  their 
minds  by  the  &ct  that  a  great  amount  of  prosperity  exists  in  the 
United  States,  and  they  seem  to  suppose  that  this  arose  from  their 
having  protective  duties.  The  case  of  the  United  States,  however, 
was  one  of  the  most  striking  facts  that  could  be  presented  in  favour 
of  Free  Trade.  The  people  there  enjoyed  a  greater  amount  of  Free 
Trade  than  any  other  community  in  the  world.  The  constitution  of 
that  conntiy  laid  it  down  that  there  should  be  no  duties  between  one 
state  and  another.  The  result  is  that,  in  a  territory  thirty-three  times 
as  large  as  the  United  Kingdom,  there  is  absolutely  Free  Trade,  and  on 
this  their  prosperity  is  largely  founded.  They  had,  however,  main- 
tained protective  duties  against  foreign  nations,  for  the  supposed 
benefit  of  their  manufacturers,  and  circumstances  enabled  us  to  trace 
the  effect  of  these  duties.  The  world  is  open  to  the  Americans  exactly 
as  it  was  to  this  country,  but  while  we  export  annually  210  millions 
of  manufactured  articles,  their  exports  of  manufactured  goods  are  less 
than  ten  millions.  With  regard  to  the  shipping  trade,  the  Americans  had 
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great  natural  advantages  in  reference  to  the  buildiDg  of  ships,  bofc 
they  only  carried  one-fourth  of  the  cargoes  which  went  in  and  out  of 
tlieir  own  ports.  The  idea  of  protection  in  the  United  States  was 
founded  on  sentiment  rather  than  on  fact,  and  the  difficulties  we  had  in 
dealing  with  the  United  States  arose  from  the  sins  of  our  fore&then, 
who  endeavoured  to  crush  manufactures  in  our  colonies  as  they  bad 
done  in  Ireland,  and  the  Americans  looked  upon  their  fireedom  to 
manufacture  as  a  badge  of  their  independence.  The  United  States 
had  a  great  advantage  over  us  in  the  freedom  of  their  agriculticre.  In 
every  country  agriculture  must  be  the  greatest  of  industries,  and  in 
that  country  farming  was  in  such  a  condition  as  could  not  be  found  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  as  the  land  had  been  distributed  smougBt 
the  people  who  cultivated  it  upon  a  system  of  family  agricoltnre. 

Mr.  William  Botly  (London),  remarked  that  he  hoped  Mr. 
Powell's  paper  would  have  a  general  circulation,  as  well  as  the  iSnt 
paper.  Mr.  Watherston  had  alluded  to  the  incomes  arislDg  from  onr 
shipping  trade,  and  he  would  also  call  attention  to  the  enormous  amount 
invested  by  this  country  in  our  colonial  empire.  These  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  and  it  would  be  well  if  they 
.  could  have  more  correct  returns  of  incomes  derived  from  our  invest- 
ments in  the  colonies. 

Professor  Shaw,  in  replying,  said  the  discussion  had  all  been  on  one 
side.  There  had  been  no  representative  of  fair  trade  present,  except 
Professor  Monck,  whose  paper,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  had  not  receiTed 
the  attention  it  deserved.  Professor  Monck  had  put  the  £ur  trade 
side  of  the  question  with  considerable  ingenuity.  It  was  \rTong  to  sj 
that  American  agriculture  was  not  taxed,  as  every  American  agricul- 
turist paid  a  tax  on  the  iron  which  formed  his  spade  and  plough. 
Professor  Monck,  amongst  other  Mlacies,  said  that  if  a  tax  had  to  be 
paid  it  might  as  well  be  paid  on  commodities  as  in  income-tax,  but  i 
tax  laid  on  commodities  took  more  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  consumer 
than  it  brought  into  the  pocket  of  the  state,  whereas  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  direct  taxation  was,  that  all  the  money  paid  by  the  tax- 
payer, minus  the  cost  of  collection,  came  to  the  state.  If  10  per 
cent,  were  paid  on  a  commodity  coming  from  France,  the  consumers 
had  to  pay  this  10  per  cent,  on  all  commodities  of  the  same  sort  made 
in  England,  though  the  commodities  made  in  England  paid  no  tax  to 
the  state. 

Professor  Monck,  in  reply,  said  that  a  good  deal  of  what  bad 
been  said  against  his  Paper  turned  on  misapprehension  as  to  its  con- 
tents. He  had  not  stated  that  we  could  not  be  sure  that  increased  taia- 
tion  would  raise  the  price  of  the  taxed  commodities,  but  that  we  ooold 
not  be  sure  that  no  increase  in  our  import  duties  would  produce  ^ 
effect  He  had  rested  that  assertion  on  the  special  ground  that  the 
price  of  imports  depended  on  the  duties  imposed  at  both  endit,  whereas 
we  had  the  power  of  controlling  it  at  one  end  only.  When  he  spoke 
of  eqiialising  the  burdens  imposed  on  home  and  foreign-produced  com- 
modities, he  was  speaking  of  taxation  only,  and  had  never  dreamt  of  levd- 
ing  natural  advantages  and  disadvantages  by  a  differential  system  of  duties 
Into  the  question  of  international  morality  he  need  not  enter;  but  he 
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belieyed  that  if  we  doubled  the  proceeds  of  our  import  duties  we  should 
still  be  contributing  our  fair  proportion  to  the  general  taxation  of  the 
world.     Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  had  written  that  *  a  country  cannot  be  expected 
to  renounce  the  power  of  taxiug  foreigners  unless  foreigners  will  in 
torn  practice  towards  itself  the  same  forbearance.     The  only  mode  in 
which  a  country  can  save  itself  from  being  a  loser  by  the  revenue 
datiea  imposed  by  other  countries  on  its  commodities  is  to  impose 
corresponding  revenue  duties  on  theirs.'     Not  that  he  maintained ,  as 
some  seemed  to  imagine,  that  when  a  trade  was  taxed  by  foreigners, 
and  not  by  us,  we  could  only  carry  on  that  trade  at  a  loss.     Oar 
mercliants  would  never  carry  on  a  trade  that  did  not  yield  a  profit ; 
but  what  he  maintained  was  that  the  profit  on  our  side  was  less  than 
it  ought  to  be,  while  on  that  of  the  foreigner  it  was  greater.    This  com- 
parative loss  was  the  only  loss  of  which  he  had  spoken.     And  when 
he  spoke  of  the  present  system  of  ODe-«ided  free  trade  as  leading  to 
abnormal  profits  on  the  other  side,  he  did  not  refer  exclusively  to  the 
profits  of  the  foreign  producer  or  consumer.     In  estimating  the  profit 
which  the  foreigners  derived  from  the  trade,  the  revenue  derived  from 
taxes   imposed  on  it  formed  a  material  item ;  and  when  this  was 
added  to  the  profits  of  the  producer,  the  foreigner,  as  he  contended, 
often  realized  an  abnormal  profit.     Several  speakers  had  advocated  the 
abolition  of  duties  on  imports,  and  the  substitution  of  direct  taxation. 
The  abolition  of  duties  on  imports  would  involve  that  of  excise  duties 
also,  and  if  we  endeavoured  to  replace  both  the  customs  and  the 
excise  by  direct  taxes,  these  would  be  of  a  very  oppressive  character. 
In  fact,  if  he  could  bring  free  traders  generally  to  this  issue,  he  would 
be  satisfied.     Though  he  might  be  in.  a  minority  there,  if  the  country 
was  appealed  to  as  to  whether  direct  taxation  should  be  exclusively 
adopted,  he  believed  that  the  verdict  would  be  in  his  favour.     Many 
of  the  speakers  had  lost  sight  of  the  necessity  of  raising  an  enormous 
sum  annually  to  meet  the  national  expenditure.     They  seemed  to  think 
Ihat  by  lowering  the  duties  we  cheapened  imported  commodities  with- 
out any  counteracting,  disadvantage,  but   even   if  we  were  certain  of 
cheapening  them  (which  he  contended  we  were  not),  there  was  still 
the  disadvantage  that  the  same  sum  must   be  raised  by  some  other 
kind  of  taxation.     Thus  we  had  been  told  that  a  trade  firee  at  one  end 
was  more  advantageous  than  one  taxed  at  both  ends ;  and  that  if  we 
could  not  obtain  the  double  advantage  of  a  trade  fi^ee  at  both  ends,  we 
could  at  aU  events  secure  the  advantage  of  a  trade  free  at  one  end. 
Undoubtedly  we  could ;  but  only  by  raising  the  same  amount  of  taxa- 
tion in  some  other  way.     The  practical  question  was,  what  was  the 
.  most  advantageous  way  of  raising  a  given  amount  of  taxation  ?     He 
had  heard  nothing  to  convince  him  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  total 
taxation  might  not  be  advantageously  raised  by  duties  on   imports. 
One  more  argument  he  must  refer  to.     They  had  been  told  that  no 
matter  what  amount  of  goods  we  bought  from  foreigners,  and  what 
tariffs  these  foreigners  imposed  on  our  manufactures,  they  must  take 
enough  of  our  goods  to  pay  for  what  we  got  from  them.     He  would 
prefer  to  say  that  we  must  give  them  a  sufficient  amount  of  goods  to 
pay  for  what  we  purchased.     But  passing  over  verbal  questions,  was 
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it  o{  no  consequence  what  kind  of  goods  the  foreigners  took,  and  it 
what  price  ?  Foreigners,  no  doubt,  made  us  pay  for  what  we  got  from 
them,  and  we  generally  paid  in  goods ;  but  it  did  not  follow  that  ve 
were  not  paying  more  than  we  ought  to  pay.  As  to  Mr.  HutiogB'B 
instance  of  the  coal  trade,  the  explanation  was  easy.  Coal  was  lued 
in  almost  every  branch  of  manufacture,  especially  in  the  iron  tnde, 
and  when  our  manufactures  generally  were  in  a  depressed  oooditioD, 
the  coal  trade  shared  in  that  depression.  He  had  not  studied  minDte 
accuracy  of  expression  in  his  Paper,  but  he  thought  the  context  would 
generally  prevent  the  reader  mistaking  his  meaning. 

Mr.  Baden-Powell  expressed  his  surprise  that  no  fair  trader  had 
come  forward  to  provide  them  with  any  definite  idea  of  the  argmnaitB 
of  that  section.  He  could  only  suppose  they  had  not  yet  made  op 
their  minds  as  to  their  own  meaning,  or  brought  their  ideas  to  anj 
definite  focus.  This  would  not  tend  to  win  for  their  argumeoti  that 
public  estimation  of  which  they  were  in  such  great  need. 

The  President  (Mr.  Goldwin  Smith)  could  not  help  qiedally 
thanking  Professor  Monck  for  having  brought  forward  his  Tiews  on 
the  question  of  fair  trade.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  when  it 
came  to  practical  l^islation  that  gentleman^s  position  would  be  nther 
stronger  than  it  now  appeared  to  be.  The  debate  had  beenalmoal 
entirely  one  way,  and  the  outcome  of  it  seemed  to  be  that  the  Section 
had  affirmed  the  absolute  truth  of  the  principle  of  free  trade,  and  the 
falsehood  o£  the  doctrine  that  the  benefit  of  free  trade  could  not  be 
realized  without  the  practice  of  reciprocity. 


SPECIAL   INDUSTRIES   IN   IRELAND. 

What  Industries  could  be  advantageously  introduced  into,  or 
developed  in,  Ireland,  which  from  Natural  Causes  are 
specially  suitable  to  the  Country  9  By  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Chamney,  M. a.,  Ex-Junior  Moderator,  T.  C.  D.,  Eector 
of  Dromiskin,  and  Bural  Dean  of  Atherdee. 

THE  present  circumstances  of  Ireland,  both  in  her  finaDdil 
and  her  social  condition,  impart  great  importance  to  the 
inquiry  proposed  by  the  Congress  into  the  prospects  of  aaj 
industry  if^hich  could  now  be  advantageously  introduced,  and 
which,  from  natural  causes,  would  probably  be  successful. 
The  terms  of  the  inquiry,  as  well  as  the  source  from  which  it 
comes,  are  among  the  many  hopeful  tokens  which  hare  Utely 
been  observed,  that  the  wants  of  the  country  are  attractmgfli 
amount  of  practical  attention  which  never  existed  before,  ^ 
that  the  character  of  the  Irish  peasant  is  not  misunderstood  so 
much  as  it  used  to  be.  If,  some  forty  years  ago,  any  enter- 
prise had  been  proposed  which  should  depend  for  success  on 
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the  ^  industry '  of  Ireland,  it  would  at  once  have  been  set  down 
as  the  yisionary  scheme  of  one  who  was  utterly  unacquainted 
with  the  habits  or  character  of  the  population.  In  these  times 
the  word  Irishman  was  almost  considered  to  be  a  synonym  for 
lasdness,  indolence,  and  improvidence.  In  fact,  the  words 
Ireland  and  industry  would  be  considered  to  have  little  more 
connection  with  each  other  than  the  words  poverty  and  in- 
telli^nce. 

But  during  this  period  of  forty  years,  the  success  which 
has  marked  the  career  of  Irishmen  who  went  abroad,  and  the 
development  of  her  resources  under  Irish  hands  and  Irish 
management  at  home,  have  shown  pretty  clearly  that  if  there 
has  not  been  a  still  larger  development  of  her  resources  than 
we  have  experienced,  it  is  not  so  much  because  of  laziness  or 
indolence  in  the  population,  but  because  there  were  not  suitable 
opportunities  or  encouragement  t»  awaken  their  latent  feelings 
of  industry  into  action.  It  is  true  that  many  have  been,  and 
some  still  are,  idle,  but  if  it  is  so,  it  is,  as  was  long  ago,  because 
no  man  hath  hired  them. 

The  inquiry  then  assumes  the  fact  of  a  great  change  in 
public  opinion ;  and,  indeed,  it  involves  another,  namely,  that 
k  the  proper  industry  were  ascertained  means  would  be  found 
to  give  it  a  fair  start  or  trial. 

For  the  extensive  development  or  prosperity  of  any  industry 
there  are  two  things  indispensable.  First,  there  must  be  capital 
to  start  it ;  and  then  there  must  be  intelligence  to  work  it. 
How  far  capital  would  be  available  is  more  a  question  for 
political  economists  than  for  a  Social  Science  Congress,  but  in 
regard  of  intelligence,  we  may  fairly  say  that  the  enormous 
educational  advantages  which  the  State  has  lately  conferred  on 
Ireland,  in  the  establishment  of  the  national  system  of  educa- 
tion, in  the  provision  made  for  intermediate  education,  in  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  and  in  the  national  University,  in  addition 
to  the  endowed  schools.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Avith  nume<- 
reus  denominational  colleges,  every  opportunity  is  afforded  in 
Ireland  for  the  development  and  cultivation  of  an  intelligence 
equal  to  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  All  that  is 
needed  is  that  this  intelligence  may  have  full,  free,  and  fair 
scope  and  opportunity  for  its  due  exercise,  and  be  brought  to 
bear  on  some  article  of  native  growth  or  produce  which  will 
not  only  afford  remuneration  to  me  manufacturer,  but  employ- 
ment of  such  an  extensive  character  as  will  be  felt  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  all  the  land. 

The  present  leading  and  successful  industries  of  Ireland 
are  those  which  deal  with  native  produce.     They  are  linen. 
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porter,  and  whisky.  The  linen  absorbs  nearly  all  the  flax  thit 
is  grown^  porter  and  whisky  all  the  barley,  and  we  may  say 
much  of  the  oats.  Considerable  fortunes  have  been  realised 
in  each  of  these  ;  and,  except  that  there  is  some  depression  in 
the  linen  trade,  all  these  are  now  in  a  state  of  very  high  pro- 
sperity ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  the  porter  and  whisky 
trades  would  admit  of  much  further  development,  and,  eren  tf 
they  did,  the  manufactures  never  could  give  extensive  employ- 
ment, while  the  condition  of  the  linen  trade  for  many  years  is 
such  that  an  extension  of  it  beyond  its  present  limits  is  scarcely 
to  be  expected.  There  are  other  industries  in  which  the  oonntry 
once  excelled,  but  from  exhaustion  of  the  raw  material,  or 
from  a  change  of  taste  in  the  consumers,  they  have  gradually 
become  extinct,  or  nearly  so.  Besides,  witii  one  exoepdoo, 
none  of  these  afforded  employment  for  the  people  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale. 

Within  the  last  seventy  years  several  attempts  have  heen 
made  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  but,  except  in 
two  instances,  they  met  with  little  success,  probably  becanse 
the  country  was  not  able  to  compete  with  the  enormous  capital 
and  trained  skill  of  the  English  manufacturer.  But,  even  if 
it  were  successful,  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  would  have 
this  drawback,  that  it  would  not  deal  with  native  produce,  and^ 
therefore,  one  stage  at  least  in  its  conversion  into  a  mann- 
factured  article  would  be  lost  to  the  industry  of  the  country. 

There  is  yet  another  industry  dealing  with  native  produce 
which  once  afforded  extensive  and  remunerative  employment, 
but  which,  from  causes  which  I  do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty 
to  investigate,  had  sunk  a  few  years  ago  into  a  condition  of 
depression  which  almost  amounted  to  extinction.  Within  de 
last  few  years,  and  indeed  at  this  very  moment,  there  we 
indications  of  revival  which  afford  strong  encouragement  to 
hope  that  if  only  a  fair  and  judicious  stimulus  were  appfi^ 
it  would  again  become  a  matter  of  national  importance,  ^o 
manufacture  in  Ireland  ever  gave  such  varied  and  extensiyc 
employment  as  that  of  wool.  It  appears  from  returns  made  in 
the  year  1800  that  there  were  at  that  time  ninety-one  master 
manufacturers  of  woollen  goods  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  emjJoy- 
ing  4,938  hands.  In  the  wool-combing  business  there  were 
thirty  masters,  employing  230  hands.  At  the  same  time  there 
were  in  the  city  of  Dublin  thirteen  carpet  manufacturers,  em- 
ploying 720  hands.  There  were  900  persons  employed  in  the 
ratteen  and  fringe  manufacture  in  the  town  of  Itoscrea  alone. 
In  the  city  of  Kilkenny  there  were  fifty-six  blanket  mano- 
facturers,  employing  3,000  hands,  and  in  the  county  of  Wick- 
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low  alone  there  were  1^000  looms  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  blankets. 

In  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  revival  of  the  woollen 
manufacture,  which,  considering  the  great  depression  that  has 
fallen  cm  almost  every  other  industry,  is  very  remarkable. 
Scattered  over  the  entire  country,  from  the  north  to  the  south, 
from  the  east  to  the  west,  mills  have  been  erected  or  restored, 
fionnQ  for  the  manu&cture  of  cloth,  others  for  tweeds,  others 
for  flannels,  and  others  for  the  eminently  national  fabric  of 
Irish  frieze.     It  is  true  that  most  of  these  mills  are  compara- 
tively small,  but  if  they  are,  let  us  remember  that  they  are  but 
in  their  infancy ;  and  it  is  well  understood  that,  small  as  they 
are,  they  are  paying  concerns,  and  that  each  mill  that  is  opened 
is  a  nucleus  capable  of  enlargement,  and  under  favourable 
circumstances  and  due  encouragement  may  in  the  course  of 
time  become  a  centre  of  industry  and  an  element  of  prosperity 
to  the  entire  surrounding  district.    And  from  one  point  of  view 
these  small  mills  are  full  of  encouragement.     I  have  adverted 
to  the  absolute  necessity  that  there  is  for  capital  in  order  to 
carry  on  manufacture  in  an  efficient  manner.    Now  the  success 
of  these  small  mills  is  calculated  to  teach  us  that  even  if  capital 
be  not  abimdant  in  Ireland — and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  it  is  not — 
still  here  we  have  an  industry  which  can  be  started  on  moderate 
resoiirces,  and  which  is  of  such  a  nature  that  even  in  a  small 
way  it  can  admit  of  a  very  extensive  cultivation.     The  pecu- 
liar advantage  of  woollen  manufacture  to  this  country,  and 
its  suitability  to  her  present  circumstances,  consists  in  this, 
that,  first  of  all,  not  only  is  the  raw  material  a  native  produc- 
tion, but  extensively  so.    From  the  Giant's  Causeway  to  Cape 
Clear,  from  Connemara  to  the  Hill  of  Ho wth,  sheep  are  grazing? ; 
some   on  fertile  pastures  producing  the  finest  wool,  fit  ^r 
broadcloth  or  our  finest  flannels ;  others  on  the  sides  of  moun- 
tains producing  those  coarser  qualities  which  begin  in  tweeds 
and  terminate  in  frieze.     But  no  matter  what  the  quality  of 
the  wool  may  be,  it  need  never  leave  the  country  from  the  time 
it  is  taken  off  the  back  of  a  sheep  or  lamb  till  it  is  transferred 
in  a  manufactured  condition  to  the  back  of  an  Irishman.     In 
all  the  various  stages — of  growth,  shearing,  washing,  combing, 
carding,  spinning,  weaving,  tailoring — it  can  be  manipulated 
in  the  country,  and  every  shilling  expended  on  its  manufacture 
would  go  to  the  benefit  of  Ireland.     Nor  do  the  advantages  of 
the  manufacture  of  wool  cease  even  here.     Ireland  is  essen- 
tially a  grazing  country,  and  produces  sheep  to  a  large  extent. 
In  the  agricultural  returns  for  the  year  1880  the  number  of 
flheep  is  set  dowTi  as  3,561,361.     This  exhibits  considerable 
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decrease  from  the  return  of  the  previous  year,  which  was 
4,017,903,  being  a  decrease  of  456,541  on  the  year;  andif  ve 
carry  the  comparison  back  to  the  year  1873,  we  have  4,484,520, 
against  3,561,361,  being  a  decrease  in  seven  years  of  923,159; 
but,  heavy  as  this  decrease  is,  the  number  stUl  remaining  is  % 
very  considerable  one.  The  return  of  wool  from  three  millioiiR 
and  a  half  of  sheep,  if  retained  in  the  country,  would  serve  to 
keep  a  good  many  mills  going  and  a  good  many  hands  bosy, 
and  if  the  demand  for  Irish  woollen  goods  should  ever  come 
in  excess  of  the  supply,  if  these  three  million  and  a  half  of 
sheep  would  not  produce  sufficient  wool  to  keep  the  mills  at 
work,  one  eflfect  of  it  would  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
sheep  by  the  encouragement  given  for  the  production  of  wool 
Our  new  landed  proprietors  would  take  advantage  of  a  home 
market  prepared  for  them.  The  tide  would  turn,  and  the 
number  of  sheep  which  have  left  our  pastures  would  speedily 
be  replaced. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  present  condition  of  the  trade 
is  exactly  the  reverse  of  this.  The  great  bulk  of  the  wool 
crop  of  Ireland  crosses  the  channel  for  the  use  of  the  English 
manufacturer,  and  returns  to  the  country  again,  to  its  native 
land,  in  the  form  of  broadcloth,  tweeds,  flannels,  and  even 
frieze.  It  is  computed  that  upwards  of  two-thirds  of  the  wool 
manufactured  in  Leeds  and  other  Yorkshire  towns  is  of  Irish 
^owth.  Mr.  McMahon,  an  intelligent  guardian  of  the  North 
Dublin  Poor  Law  Union,  computes  that  out  of  a  million  per 
annum  paid  for  flannel  in  Ireland,  900,000/.  goes  to  Englu^ 
or  to  Scotland,  and  in  the  Irish  Times  of  August  10  last  it  is 
asserted  (and  there  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  to  donbt  it) 
that  this  country  pays  about  two  millions  a  year  for  woollen 
goods  imported  here  from  England. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  determine  with  anything  like 
exactness  the  loss  which  the  industry  of  the  country  sustains 
by  this  system,  but  it  is  not  hard  to  see  that  it  must  be  enor- 
mous ;  large  enough,  in  fact,  to  be  a  matter  of  national  im- 
portance :  for  among  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country 
which  come  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry,  is  the  enormous 
decrease  of  the  population  from  upwards  of  eight  millions  m 
1847  to  5,159,839  in  1881.  And  this  decrease,  not  ooBurring 
by  fits  or  starts,  but  in  almost  a  uniform  declining  ratio,  year 
by  year,  till  the  year  1875.  Since  this  time  the  popnlalioB 
seems  to  have  increased  a  little  year  by  year.  The  inarease, 
however,  is  very  small,  and  in  the  year  1880  was  not  mam- 
tained,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  number  of  the  population 
stands  at  a  lower  figure  than  it  ever  did  before*    It  i«>of 
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coarse,  due  to  a  more  extensive  emigration  caused  hj  the  late 
unfavourable  harvests.  What  is  needed  is  a  means  to  check 
this  emigration^  this  drain  on  the  very  life  of  the  country,  and 
the  obvious  and  the  only  remedy  for  it  seems  to  be  such  an 
industry  as  will  afford  sufficient  employment  for  the  people  on 
terms  which  will  operate  as  an  inducement  to  those  who  are  left 
to  remain. 

In  proposing  the  cultivation  of  woollen  manufactures,  I 
do  not  at  all  mean  that  this  is,  even  if  successful,  to  prove  an 
entire  panacea  for  the  financial  depression  which  now  rests  on 
the  industry  of  the  country.  Side  by  side  with  it  other  in- 
dustries may  arise  and  prosper,  some  of  greater,  others  of  less, 
dimensions ;  some  too,  like  that  of  wool,  exercised  on  native 
produce :  but,  however  varied  they  may  be  in  their  nature,  or 
umited  in  their  operations,  all  combining  to  make  the  people 
of  Ireland  a  prosperous  and,  because  prosperous,  a  united  and 
happy  nation. 


On  tlie  Same. 
By  Nicholas  G.  Kichardson. 

THAT  new  industries  and  the  development  of  those  we 
have  are  required  in  Ireland  is  too  evident  to  require 
proof;  but  when  we  come  to  consider  the  ways  and  means  by 
which  such  desirable  objects  could  be  accomplished,  we  are  at 
once  brought  face  to  face  with  this  difficulty,  that  a  large 
number  of  industries  in  Great  Britain  are  at  present  in  a 
struggling  condition  and  complaining  of  over-production. 
Competition,  too,  is  so  keen  in  all  business  matters,  that  it  is 
only  by  the  most  careful  attention  to  minute  details,  and  by 
the  most  generous  but  at  the  same  time  most  skilful  expendi- 
ture of  capital,  that  even  experienced  and  well-established 
firms  can  hold  their  own  in  the  race  for  wealth,  ay,  even  in 
the  struggle  for  existence.  But  because  we  are  heavily  handi- 
capped, that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  despair  and  throw  up 
the  sponge ;  and  it  is  well  therefore  to  review  our  resources, 
and  see  what  we  are  doing  and  what  we  might  do. 

And  first  of  all  I  shall  refer  to  two  of  our  principal  in- 
dustries, *  Distilling '  and  *  Brewing.'  They  seem  to  be  quite 
capable  of  holding  their  own,  giving  a  vast  amount  of  em- 
ployment ;  and  as  there  is  a  large  export  trade,  they  bring  a 
large  amount  of  money  into  the  country.  We  learn  one 
lesson  from  these  industries,  and  that  is,  that  if  we  produce  a 
really  first-class  article,  we  can  have  the  world  as  our  customers. 
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In  ^  Mineral  wealth '  we  cannot  hope  to  compete  with  Great 
Britain.  In  fact,  the  total  value  of  the  <nres  rabed  in  Irdand 
is  now  a  very  trifling  sum;  and  I  believe  I  am  correct  in 
stating  that  ot*es  are  at  present  imported  into  Ireland  by  the 
owners  of  the  Ballycorus  Lead  Works  to  keep  their  men  and 
plant  employed,  the  lead  mines  there  being  exhausted,  or  at  all 
events  not  capable  of  supplying  sufficient  ore. 

As  our  minerals  are  not  very  plentifiil  we  cannot,  of 
course,  compete  much  with  other  countries  more  bountifiilly 
endowed  with  mineral  wealth  in  the  matter  of  ^  Machinery ; ' 
yet  it  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  some  of  the  most  delicate 
mechanism  that  can  be  produced  has  been  made  in  Ireland, 
such  as  instruments  required  for  magnetic  observatLons  and 
telescopes  of  the  very  highest  class.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
say  I  refer  to  Mr.  Grubb,  of  Dublin,  who  has  lately  finished 
the  enreat  telescope  for  the  Observatory  at  Vienna. 

In  our  '  Quakes '  we  are  more  fortonate  than  in  minenas, 
as  marbles  of  excellent  quality  are  found  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  made  use  of  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Slates,  too,  are  also  found  and  worked  on  the  south-west  coast 
of  Ireland  and  at  Killaloe.  Our  building  stones  are  also  plentiful 
and  of  great  excellence,  such  as  our  limestones,  granites,  &c. ; 
but  whether  they  are  worked  up  as  much  as  mey  might  be 
is  very  doubtful,  as  the  Dublin  Corporation  were,  I  am  told, 
obliged  to  import  Welsh  setts  for  paving  the  streets. 

Our  clays,  too,  are  very  good,  and  suited  to  a  variety  of 
work.  Belleek  ware  is  well  known  now,  and  very  superior 
firebrick  is  made  near  Carrick-on-Shannon,  in  the  co,  Leitrim. 
Ordinary  bricks  are  made  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  where 
there  may  be  a  local  demand,  as  at  Belfiist,  &c.  The  biicis 
used  in  Dublin  come  from  Tullamore,  Athy,  ClondaUdn,  and 
the  fashionable  red  brick  from  England.  A  very  good  red 
brick  is  made  near  Kingscourt,  Bray,  and  Kingstown;  but 
the  carriage  is,  I  believe,  very  high.  The  bricks  made  in 
Ireland  generally  are  not  at  all  what  they  might  be.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  stones  is  found  in  the  clay,  and  till  quite 
lately  at  all  events  these  stones  were  picked  out  by  hand:  no 
machinery  was  used,  nor  any  attempt  made  to  turn  out  a  well- 
finished  brick.  A  very  good  brick  is  now  being  made  close  to 
Dublin ;  but  not  being  of  the  fashionable  red  colour  is  not  in 
use  for  the  fronts  of  houses.  The  English  brick,  however,  is 
very  porous,  and  absorbs  a  considerable  amount  of  moisture, 
while  the  yellow  brick  referred  to  above  is  not  so  porous,  and  is 
also  more  lasting.  It  may  seem  curious  that  the  English  brick- 
makers   can  successfully   compete  in   Ireland,  the  carriage 
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amountiDg  to  about  i5«.  per  thousand ;  but  by  makiug  an 
iocreaBed  quantity  they  can  reduce  the  cost  of  making,  so  that 
eyen  if  no  profit  is  made  on  the  sales  in  Ireland  they  gain  on 
the  whole. 

A  new  manufacture  has  been  quite  recently  introduced 
into  Ireland,  and  might  be  greatly  increased,  and  that  is  the 
manufacture  of  '  Portland  Cement*'  It  is  as  much  a  chemical 
operation  as  making  iron.  .The  raw  materials  are  clay  and 
limestone.  The  so-called  London  cement  is  made  from  soft 
limestone  and  soft  clay.  In  Dublin  the  materials  are  the 
same  as  those  used  in  Rugby,  viz.,  hard  limestone  and  indurated 
day,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  lime.  The  essentials 
for  a  successful  cement  works  are  a  sufficient  supply  of  raw 
material  and  coke  (coal  has  been  tried  but  not  successfully  in 
England),  and  a  local  demand  or  cheap  transit;  so  the  works 
shoold  be  near  water-carriage,  or  have  a  railway-siding  into 
the  works,  and  a  cheap  motive  power  such  as  water.  The 
process  consists  in  grinding  and  mixing  the  raw  materials 
(which  must  contain  the  proper  proportions  of  lime,  silica,  and 
alumina),  so  that  they  become  intimately  blended.  The 
mixture  is  then  burned  at  the  proper  temperature  and  again 
ground,  when  the  best  Portland  cement  may  be  calculated  on. 
There  is  an  idea  that  real  Portland  can  only  be  made  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  London ;  but  there  are  Portland 
cement  works  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Newcastle,  Bugby,  and 
other  parts  of  England;  while  for  the  highest  class  work 
Portland  cement  is  imported  into  London  from  Germany. 
And  as  the  raw  materials  are  to  be  had  close  to  Dublin,  where 
coke  is  as  cheap  as  in  London,  the  cost  of  preparation  ought 
to  be  as  cheap  at  least  as  in  England. 

I  hope  I  have  shown  we  hare  here  the  opportunity  for 
establishing  a  new  industry.  At  present  from  10,000  to 
15,000  tons  of  cement  are  imported  per  annum,  and  the  use 
of  this  material  is  increasing.  In  fact,  if  the  price  could  be 
reduced  it  would  be  almost  able  to  compete  with  lime  for 
mortar. 

Lime  seUs  at  from  Ids.  to  20s.  per  ton ;  were  lime  to  sell 
at  15s.  cement  should  sell  at  30s.  to  be  on  equal  terms.  The 
present  price  is  about  45s.  per  ton,  of  which  about  7s.  Qd.  is 
for  carriage  from  England,  which  could  be  dispensed  with,  and 
though  the  cost  would  be  greater  than  for  lime  mortar,  the 
work  done  would  be  better  and  better  suited  for  such  a  damp 
climate  as  ours. 

The  manufacture  of  ^Artificial  Manures'  is  another  in- 
dustry that  might  be  developed.     We  have  several  firms  in 
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various  parts  of  Ireland  who  turn  out  very  good  mannies. 
One  way  in  which  this  industry  could  be  developed  would  be 
by  teaching  the  farmers  that  excessive  and  constant  doses  of 
guano  are  most  detrimental  to  the  land. 

I  now  turn  to  the  textile  industries,  and  first  of  all  will 
refer  to  the  ^  Woollen  Manufacture.' 

Wool  is  of  two  distinct  qualities,  known  respectively  as 
long-stapled  or  lustre  and  short-stapled. 

These  countries  produce  the  longnstapled  wool  almost  slto* 
gether,  and  that  tyrant  fashion  at  present  has  declared  that 
ladies  shall  wear  fabrics  made  from  short-stapled  wools,  hence 
while  foreign  wools  sell  fairly  ours  are  hard  to  sell.  But 
fashion  may  change  and  our  wools  may  again  be  eagerly 
sought  after. 

Lady  Bective  and  a  large  and  influential  committee  of 
ladies  are  now  seeking  to  bring  about  such  a  change.  This 
change  would  of  course  benefit  the  farmer  and  grazier,  bat 
would  it  benefit  our  Irish  manufactories  ?  Alas,  they  are  but 
few  in  number,  and,  saddest  to  say,  the  germs  of  what  would 
have  been  a  great  and  national  industry  were  deliberately 
crushed  out  of  existence  by  an  English  Parliament. 

The  evidence  that  this  was  so  is  unimpeachable.  The  Ei^iak 
House  of  Lords  and  House  of  Commons  petitioned  William  IIL 
to  discourage  the  woollen  manufacture  of  Ireland,  and  propoeed 
that  in  its  stead  the  linen  manufacture  should  be  establiiBhed. 
His  reply  was,  *  I  shall  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  discourage  the 
woollen  manufacture  in  Ireland  and  encourage  the  linen  mann- 
facture  there,  and  to  promote  the  trade  of  England.'  And 
the  Irish  Parliament  actually  passed  an  Act  for  laying  pro- 
hibitory duties  on  the  export  of  their  own  manufacture. 
While,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  the  English  Pariia- 
ment  passed  an  Act  which  recites  '  that  great  quantities  of 
woollen  goods  were  manufactured  in  Ireland  and  exported  ta 
foreign  markets,  heretofore  supplied  from  England,  all  wfaidi 
inevitably  tends  to  injure  the  value  of  lands  and  to  ruin  the 
trade  and  the  woollen  manufacture  of  the  realm ;  and  that  for 
the  prevention  thereof,  the  export  of  wool  and  woollen  mano- 
factures  from  Ireland  be  prohibited  under  the  forfeiture  of 
goods  and  ships  and  a  penalty  of  5007.  sterling  for  every  sach 
ofience.' 

No  wonder  if  under  such  laws  the  woollen  manufacture  of 
Ireland  should  have  sickened  and  almost  died.  No  wonder 
if  with  this  competition  so  ruthlessly  kept  down,  the  English 
trade  should  have  grown  and  prospered ;  and  statisties  prove 
that  so  it  was. 
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The  United  Kingdom  imported  over  4189000,000  pounds 
weight  of  wool  in  1879,  in  addition  to  the  wool  grown  in  these 
islands  on  oyer  30,000,000  of  sheep. 

What  the  value  of  manufactured  goods  may  have  been  we 
may  fancy  when  the  exports  alone  of  woollen  goods  amounted 
to  about  20,000,000/.  sterling.  And  what  share  has  Ireland  in 
all  that  enormous  manufacture?  In  1868  there  were  only 
forty-seven  woollen  factories  in  Ireland,  employing  only  1,374 
hands.  Of  these  factories  only  two  employed  as  many  as  100 
hands  each. 

Most  effectually  indeed  did  the  fiat  go  forth  that  Ireland 
was  not  to  manufacture  woollen  goods.  True  the  shackles 
were  at  last  struck  off  our  attenuated  and  shrivelled  limbs ; 
but  it  seems  hard  to  taunt  us  because  we  cannot  keep  pace  with 
one  of  the  wealthiest  trades  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  countries  in 
the  world. 

It  is  true  we  can  grow  and  do  grow  as  good  wool  as 
England.  It  is  true  labour  is  cheaper  here  than  there.  It  is 
true  that  though  coal  is  dearer  we  have  an  enormous  water- 

E>wer  running  to  waste  that  could  be  utilised  in  its  stead, 
ut  we  come  in  competition  with  practically  an  unlimited 
capital,  whereas  ours  is  but  scant  In  England  they  have 
large  factories,  fitted  up  with  the  best  machinery,  and  a 
number  of  skilled  artisans  who  understand  their  trade.  Here 
we  have  almost  all  these  to  create;  and  at  present  even  in 
England  prospects  are  very  gloomy.  In  Bradford,  the  centre 
of  uie  trade,  a  number  of  mills  are  idle.  Many  of  those  work- 
ing are  working  for  stock  and  not  to  orders,  and  it  has  been 
estimated  that  three  years'  supply  of  stock  is  lying  there  waiting 
for  purchasers. 

let  something  has  been  done.  A  few  factories  are  struggling 
to  create  and  extend  this  industry  here,  and  with  proper 
support  no  doubt  they  will  not  only  hold  their  own,  but  in- 
crease and  multiply. 

Have  they  received  such  support  in  the  past?  It  is 
rather  startling  to  read  in  the  daily  papers  that  a  poor-law 
union  lately  invited  tenders  for  flannels  and  blankets  of  Irish 
manufacture.  When  the  samples  were  examined  they  were 
found  to  be  superior  to  those  usually  supplied,  and  it  was 
stated  the  prices  were  all  right. 

How  then  account  for  it  that  the  firms  which  supplied 
these  samples  did  not  always  secure  these  contracts?  Can 
it  be  that  they  did  not  try  to  sell  their  goods?  or  can  it 
be  that  the  middle  men,  who  probably  heretofore  had  a 
monopoly  of  these  contracts,  found  that  they  received  a  larger 
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commisBion  from  EngliBh  houses,  and  so  Irish  goods  were  pat 
to  one  side  ?     Whatever  the  cause,  we  may  well  swear — 

'  In  faith  'twas  strange,  'twas  passing  strange, 
'Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful.' 
We  '  wished '  we  '  had  not  heard  it.' 

To  show,  however,  what  can  be  done,  I  give  a  few  facts 
about  Lord  Waterford's  woollen  factory.  It  was  started  orer 
thirty  years  ago  by  Louisa,  Lady  Waterford,  to  give  employ- 
ment to  some  of  the  poor  women  and  girls  in  tiie  ndgh- 
bourhood. 

Spinning  wheels  were  got  up,  and  a  few  ancient  looms 
employed  to  make  flannels  and  rough  frieze.  The  enterprise 
succeedecl,  and  more  wheels  and  looms  were  put  up,  till  at  last 
the  present  Lord  Waterford  put  up  new  machinery  for  carding, 
spinning,  &c.,  and  looms ;  these  were  found  inadequate,  and 
again  Lord  Waterford  increased  the  machinery  and  put  up 
steam  to  augment  the  limited  water-power.  The  result  was 
vast  good  to  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  some  80  to  100 
hands  being  employed. 

The  great  depression  in  everything  for  the  last  few  years 
has  been  felt  here  as  elsewhere,  and  the  heavy  foreign  import 
duties  seem  to  shut  out  any  hopes  of  establishing  a  sale  abroad. 

K  our  woollen  trade  was  crushed,  our  '  linen  trade '  rose  <m 
its  ruins,  and  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  at  length  to  any  industrr 
that  has  thriven  so  well,  and  has  caused  such  prosperity  ai^ 
contentment  in  so  many  counties  of  Ireland. 

In  1864  the  total  linen  goods  manufactured  in  Ireland 
were  estimated  to  be  over  10,000,000/.  sterling,  and  we  hare 
the  total  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  nearly  6,000,000^ 
sterling.  In  the  beginning  of  1881  there  were  21,177  power 
looms  and  879,835  spindles  in  Ireland.  Let  us  compare  these 
figures  with  those  of  other  countries,  and  we  shall  see  at  once 
how  the  linen  trade  has  thriven  and  prospered  here. 

Scotland  (I  must  take  now  the  figures  for  1879;  but  as 
Ireland  shows  a  decrease  since  1879,  this  does  not  invalidate 
the  results)  had  only  283,758  spindles  and  16,756  looms; 
England  and  Wales  219,247  spindles,  4,081  looms.  Thos 
Ireland  in  this  trade  easily  exceeds  the  trade  in  Grreat  Britun. 

If  we  go  to  the  Continent,  France  we  find  is  far  ahead  of 
any  other  nation,  yet  has  only  470,000  spindles,  but  22,000 
looms,  the  solitary  instance  in  which  Ireland  is  not  first  In 
fact  there  are  only  a  little  over  3,000,000  spindles  in  Europe, 
so  that  Ireland  has  between  one-third  and  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  trade* 
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There  are  only  83,529  looms  in  Europe^  so  that  Ireland 
has  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  this  trade  also.  The  yast 
majority  of  these  spindles  and  looms  are  of  course  in  Ulster, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  go  through  it  to  see  the  vast 
benefits  conferred  on  that  province  by  tine  linen  trade. 

Yet  all  has  not  been  done  even  in  this  trade  that  might 
have  been  done.  The  large  sum  of  over  3,5009000/.  sterling 
leaves  the  United  Kingdom  for  flax.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  this  sum  must  come  from  Ireland ;  yet  no  sufficient,  no 
sufficiently  sustained  effi>rts  are  made  to  extend  its  growth  in 
the  other  provinces  of  Ireland. 

It  is  a  little  curious  to  observe  that  Ireland  has  157,534 
acres  in  flax,  of  which  152,996  acres  are  grown  in  Ulster, 
leaving  the  other  three  provinces  with  only  4,538  acres,  and 
yet  Ulster  can  only  grow  24'72  stones  of  flax  per  acre ;  while 
Connaught,  Leinster,  and  Munster  can  grow  respectively 
27-90,  29*90,  and  34*80.  It  is  also  a  little  curious  to  find  that 
France  has  162,099  acres  in  flax,  and  harvested  36,969  tons, 
or  36*49  stones  per  acre;  while  Ireland,  with  only  about 
4,500  acres  less,  has  12,000  tons  less  of  flax,  or  exactly  24,508 
tons,  or  24'89  stones  per  acre. 

Elindred  industries  are  the  ^  Sewed  Muslin  trade,'  ^  Silk/ 
'  Poplin,'  and  '  Lace,'  which  collectively  give  a  great  amount 
of  employment,  but  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  reliable  statistics ; 
but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  work  turned  out  is  most 
creditable  to  the  country. 

Before  leaving  these  industries,  I  would  wish  to  refer  to  a 
'  Jute  Factory,'  which  was  started  in  Gal  way  in  1867  on  philan- 
thropic principles,  that  is,  to  give  employment  to  the  poor 
women  of  the  town.  The  year  following  Colonel  O'Hara  was 
induced  to  invest  in  it,  and  he  soon  undertook  the  manage- 
ment; and,  though  the  difficulties  at  first  were  great,  he 
succeeded  in  making  it  a  business  concern.  The  results  are, 
employment  is  given  to  between  400  to  500  hands ;  a  great 
number  of  these  would,  only  for  this  factory,  be  thrown  on  the 
rates.  It  has  proved  that  the  Irish  are  as  capable  of  producing 
good  work  in  this  trade  as  any,  for  some  classes  of  the  goods 
produced  get  a  preference  in  the  Scotch  market,  and  the 
factory  has  held  its  own  even  in  the  years  of  severe  depression 
in  trade  we  are  passing  through. 

I  have  referred  specially  to  this  mill  and  Lord  Waterford's, 
because  they  prove  conclusively  that  mills  (when  started  by 
persons  who,  though  they  may  have  energy  and  capital,  yet 
have  not  been  brought  up  to  trade)  can  succeed  in  this 
country. 
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But  to  succeed  they  must  be  able  to  turn  out  as  good 
articles  as  mills  ia  other  countries,  and  to  sell  them  as  cheap; 
nor  should  they  be  satisfied  with  supplying  their  own  market 
solely,  and  endeayouriug  to  keep  that  market  by  getting 
goods  from  other  countries,  io  fact,  ^  boycotted.' 

This  would  be  a  great  mistake ;  for  this  is  simply  to  act  on 
the  defensive,  and  military  critics,  I  believe,  say  offensive 
tactics  are  generally  the  more  successful.  No !  we  most  be 
able  to  go  into  the  markets  of  the  world  with  our  goods  and 
hold  our  own  with  all  comers.    Nothing  short  of  this  is  success. 

Closely  following  the  textile  industries  comes  the  '  Paper 
Trade,^  which  uses  up  all  their  waste  products  and  the  worn- 
out  materials ;  resembling,  in  fact,  the  new  furnaces  which 
consmne  their  own  smoke,  so  that  the  paper-maker  utilises 
what  would  otherwise  become  offensive  rubbish. 

Ireland  uses  a  large  amount  of  paper ;  yet  her  industry  in 
this  respect  is  a  decreasing  one.  There  is  no  reason  why  this 
should  be  so,  as  we  have  abundant  water-power  and  plenty  of 
pure  water,  and  we  are  not  so  particular  as  our  neighbours  in 
keeping  it  pure ;  so  our  manufacturers  would  not  be  so 
irritated,  or  put  to  such  heavy  expense  as  manufacturers 
across  the  Channel  to  avoid  river  pollution. 

The  raw  materials  and  chemicals  could  probably  be  got 
here  on  as  reasonable  terms  as  elsewhere.  Nor  are  paper- 
makers  confined  to  rags ;  various  other  fibre-producing  sub- 
stances are  now  used,  notably  the  Esparto  grass,  which  is 
imported  in  such  large  quantities. 

It  has  lately  been  discovered  that  Ireland  produces  an  in- 
digenous grass  which  can  be  used  for  paper-making  in  pretty 
much  the  same  way  as  Esparto.  The  grass  is  called  the 
*  Purple  Melic  Grass,'  or  ^  Molinia  Cserulea,'  and  grows  at 
present  on  bog  edges  that  are  partially  drained.  It  is  pro- 
posed, therefore,  to  partially  drain  the  bogs  and  then  sow 
or  plant  thia  grass;  and  as  it  is  a  perennial,  no  further  expense 
except  that  of  harvesting  need  be  gone  to. 

The  expense  of  worUng  a  bog  could  be  reduced  to  a  very 
trifling  figure,  as  by  making  roads  at  wide  intervals,  the  inter- 
mediate space  could  be  worked  by  means  of  steam  ploughs,  &e. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made,  and  others  are  in 
progress,  to  test  the  commercial  value  of  the  grass  and  how 
best  to  grow  it  as  a  paying  crop. 

It  is  hoped  that  here  is  the  commencement  of  a  new  in- 
dustry, as  Ireland  contains  over  1,000,000  acres  of  deep-red 
bog,  which  are  not  now  required  for  fuel  nor  likely  to  be  to 
any  appreciable  extent  at  least  for  very   many   years,  and 
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which  are  of  no  value  at  present,  but  on  the  contrary  most 
injurious  in  their  present  undrained  condition,  as  thej  tend  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  charged  with  moisture  and  to  increase 
the  rainfall.  This  is  more  conversant  with  agriculture ;  but 
good  harvests  depend  on  the  weather,  and  we  know  that  good 
barvests  increase  all  industries ;  but  independent  of  these 
general  advantages,  were  this  1,000,000  acres,  or  a  consider- 
able portion  of  them,  growing  Melic  grass,  Ireland  could 
supply  her  own  requirements  in  paper  and  export  a  large 
amount  as  well.  The  bog  would  also  supply  the  fuel  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  paper,  and  in  certain  districts  where  the 
bog  is  near  the  sea  almost  every  ingredient  used  in  such 
manufacture  could  be  obtained  or  made  on  the  spot 

*  Agriculture '  is  capable  of  enormous  development ;  but 
though  the  greatest  industry,  even  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  therefore,  a  fortioriy  here,  it  is  not  usually  classed  as  an 
industry,  so  I  pass  it  by,  merely  remarking  that  it  cannot  be 
developed  as  it  ought  to  be  till  a  large  amount  of  arterial 
drainage  is  effected,  which  in  most  cases  cannot  be  carried  out 
unless  the  State  intervenes  and  pays  a  very  considerable  part 
of  the  expense. 

Intimately  connected  with  agriculture  are  the  butter  trade 
and  the  home  timber  trade.  Both  require  development,  and 
for  both  this  country  is  specially  suited.  Much  has  been  done 
for  the  former  by  Cfanon  Bagot  and  his  fellow-workers ;  but 
the  latter  seems  in  an  utter  state  of  stagnation,  when  hoops 
for  barrels,  hay-rakes,  &c.,  and  even  firewood,  are  import^ 
from  the  Continent  and  America,  whilst  we  have  thousands  of 
acres  only  fit  for  growing  timber,  and  which  would  pay  well 
if  planted. 

The  last  industry  I  shall  refer  to  is  our  fisheries. 
Our  *  Salmon  Fisheries '  are  very  valuable,  as  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  over  500,000/.  sterling  of  salmon  were  sent 
to  England  alone ;  but  by  careful  watching  and  strict  pre- 
servation they  could  be  made  much  more  valuable. 

The  number  of  men  and  boys  employed  in  our  '  Deep  Sea 
Fisheries '  seem  to  have  decreased  to  an  alarming  extent  since 
the  famine  years;  but  I  think  this  may  be  more  seeming 
than  real. 

The  population  at  that  time  was  larger  than  now,  and  the 
farms  smaller ;  and  we  can  well  believe  uiat  every  farmer  who 
lived  near  the  sea  employed  his  leisure  time  in  fishing.  It 
no  doubt  was  a  most  useful  auxiliary  to  his  farming,  but  that 
it  was  in  every  case  an  industry  as  we  now  understand  the 
word  is  very  improbable. 

3b 
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Tl&e  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  year  1845  ins 
93,073  ;  in  the  last  report  of  the  Fishery  Commisfflonen  ike 
number  had  fallen  to  24,548  men  and  boys  employed  in  the 
sea  fisheries ;  but  we  may  assume  that  the  boats  m  most  cases 
are  more  powerful,  and  capable  of  taking  more  fish  than 
formerly. 

It  is,  howeyer,  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  a  large  number 
of  boats  come  to  Ireland  from  England,  Scotland,  Manx  land, 
and  France.  In  fact,  there  were  181  Irish  boats  employed  in 
1880  at  the  Kinsale  Mackerel  Fisheir,  20  Scotch,  84  English, 
272  Manx,  and  160  French  boats.  Of  these  last,  only  a  few, 
however,  frequented  Kinsale  harbour. 

The  highest  number  of  boats  fishing  on  any  one  day  is  also 
given,  and  it  appears  that  the  Scotch,  English,  and  Manx 
were  only  one  boat  short  each,  while  the  Irish  total  drops  to 
154. 

The  Isle  of  Man,  with  a  population  about  100  times  less 
than  Ireland,  employs  about  100  more  boats  at  Kinsale  Fishery. 

The  number  of  foreign  boats  that  come  to  our  coasts  attest 
the  wealth  of  our  fisheries.  Surely  here  is  an  industry  that  is 
capable  of  being  developed  largely  for  the  benefit  of  our  own 
population. 

No  doubt  the  want  of  sufficient  capital  is  a  principal  ieas<m 
why  so  few  Irish  boats  are  engaged  in  this  lucrative  harvest 
around  their  own  coast,  and  it  is  very  encouraging  to  read  that 
the  capital  that  has  been  given  or  lent  to  the  poor  fishermen 
has  yielded  a  rich  harvest,  and  must  be  most  gratifying  to  the 
many  subscribers  to  the  various  charitable  committees  started 
in  1879,  and  doubly  so  to  those  who  started  those  conunittees, 
and  were  so  untiring  in  their  work ;  and  without  detracting 
from  their  credit  -generally,  certainly  most  successful  ii^  ^ 
branch  of  their  work.  In  one  instance  200/.  sterling  worth  of 
nets  were  supplied  to  the  most  deserving  fishermen,  and  in  one 
month  1,200/.  sterling  worth  of  mackerel  were  sold.  This  wis 
divided  amongst  50  men;  and  in  another  case  a  boat  and  gear, 
costing  12/.  sterling,  were  given  to  a  man,  and  in  three  nights 
he  caught  nearly  60/.  worth  sterling  of  herrings.  Many  othff 
similar  cases  could  be  given ;  and  more  gratifying  still,  the 
instalments  and  interest  on  the  money  lent  have  been  on  the 
whole  most  honestly  and  faithfully  repaid. 

It  is  also  most  encouraging  to  read  that  during  the  dad^ 
disastrous,  agitated  period  through  which  we  are  passing,  the 
conduct  of  these  fishermen  has  l^en,  with  hardly  an  exceptioo, 
uniformly  good. 

The  Fishery  reports  are  pleasant  reading  indeed,  and  1 
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trast  thit  men  wh^'haye  showii  that  they  can  torn  to  suc^ 
good  account  the  slight  assistance  they  have  received,  may 
feceive  larger  assistance,  so  that  the  rich  harvests  all  around 
car  coasts  may  cease  to  be  neglected,  and  that  the  Fishery 
Commissioiiers  may  no  longer  report  that  in  various  localities 
large  skoals  of  fish  have  been  seen,  but  from  the  poverty  of  the 
fisMxmen,  and  consequent  inability  to  provide  themselves  with 
proper  boats  or  nets,  the  shoals  came  and  went  undisturbed. 

In  some  cases  this  has  been  so  from  the  wretched  harbour 
accommodation  in  the  locality;  while  in  other  cases,  where  the 
accommodation  is  good  and  fish  in  abundance,  the  Commis- 
sioners report  that  foreign  boats  and  foreign  fishermen,  sup- 
plied with  the  newest  and  best  appliances,  carry  off  the  cream 
pf  our  fisheries.  For  instance,  tJiere  were  only  792  Irish,  but 
893  other  boats  employed  in  the  Herring  Fishery;  while,  as 
mentioned  before,  in  the  Kinsale  Mackerel  Fishery  there  were 
only  181  Irish  to  548  other  boats.  Of  these  160  were  French 
boats  of  the  best  class,  and  mostly  using  steam,  who  fished  in 
our  fisheries,  but  the  majority  of  which  did  not  use  our  ports. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have  referred  to  only  a  few 
leading  industries.  There  are  of  course  numerous  other  in- 
dustries I  could  have  referred  to,  but  they  are  industries  that 
will  undoubtedly  spring  up  where  non-existent  now,  or  will  be 
greatly  developed  where  they  do  exist,  if  we  can  only  succeed 
m  increasing  our  trade  and  manufactures,  in  improving  our 
agriculture  and  our  fisheries. 

Each  of  them  may  be  small  individually,  but  collectively 
they  would  give  great  emplovment,  and  retain  a  large  amount 
of  capital  in  the  country:  such  arefrimiture  making,  jewellery, 
objects  of  art,  every  description  of  wearing  apparel,  and  all  the 
articles  in  domestic  use.  Because  there  is  no  doubt  if  we  had 
more  capital  in  the  country,  which  I  am  afraid  at  present  can 
only  come  from  increased  industries,  it  would  soon  scatter  over 
the  country  in  every  direction,  and  give  a  stimulus  wherever 
it  permeated. 

The  movement  now  started  to  create  and  develop  in- 
dttstries^  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  meet  with  the  success  it  deserves. 
There  id^ no  doubt  we  are  very  ignorant  of  what  we  aredoing, 
and  more  ignorant  of  what  we  could  do  if  we  only  tried;  and 
an  Exhibition  of  Irish  manufactures  will  teach  us  at  least  what 
we  are  producing,  and  spur  us  on  to  increased  exertions. 

The  movement  to  increase  the  home  consumption  of  homo- 
made  goods  is  a  very  useful  one  also^  if  not  carried  top  faf , 
because  we  must  remember  that  even  now  we  export  a  laffge 
amount  of  goods^  and  we  should  look  forward  to  an  incren^ 
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of  exports.     Then  whj  raise  a  ciy  which  might  be  tmned 
against  iis  ? 

We  must  also  try  and  learn  that  the  moTement,  to  be 
successful,  must  be  so  on  its  own  merits.  We  must  produce 
as  good  articles  as  those  imported,  and  at  a  reasonable  pricet 
otherwise  our  trade  will  be  merely  resting  upon  props  whidi 
may  at  any  time  fail  us,  and  leave  us  worse  than  ever,  and  we 
should  resemble  the  war-broken  soldier  who  sang : — 

^  But  sorrow  returned  with  the  breaking  of  mom, 
And  the  voice  in  my  dreaming  ear  melted  away.' 

We  must  also  try  and  learn  that  this  is  a  free  country,  and 
its  inhabitants  free  to  purchase  what  goods  they  please,  and 
from  whom  they  please.  It  is  unfortunate  that  such  a  warning 
should  be  necessary,  but  recent  events  have  shown  that  it  is ; 
and  besides.  Irishmen,  like  every  other  race  of  men  on  the  face 
of  the  globe,  like  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market. 

In  the  foregoing  brief  and  incomplete  review  of  our  in- 
dustries, there  is  much  that  is  hopeful  in  some  industries.  We 
already  excel  not  alone  in  the  quantity  produced^  but  in  the 
quality  of  our  goods. 

In  other  industries  we  have  much  to  learn,  and  no  doubt 
great  difficulties  to  overcome,  because  we  have,  probably 
through  force  of  circumstances,  not  striven  as  hard  as  we  might 
to  pull  against  the  stream.         ^^^^^^ZI^ZIrM 

Industry  and  capital  are  the  wheels  of  the  car  of  content- 
ment and  prosperity.  Where  one  goes  the  other  is  bound  to 
follow,  and  if  we  only  put  our  shomder  to  the  wheel  we  have 
next  us,  which  in  our  case  is  industry,  we  may  with  confidence 
expect  that  Hercules  will  set  free  the  other ;  and  we  may  then 
hope  that  contentment  and  prosperity  may  run  free  and  un- 
checked through  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  country. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  W.  Leioh  Bernard  (Dublin)  said  that  the  fcfaanki  of  tbe 
Section  were  due  to  the  authors  of  the  papers  for  the  public  qnrit  asi 
patriotinn  dbplayed  by  them.  As  looal  secretary  of  the  Eoonomy  nd 
Trade  Department,  he  had  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getti]^ 
any  gentleman  to  come  forward  and  read  a  paper  on  this  rabjert) 
notwithstanding  the  great  interest  felt  in  it  by  every  one  who  had  the 
welfare  of  the  country  at  heart  The  Rev.  Mr.  Chamney  had  properij 
put  forward  two  things  as  needful  for  the  success  of  industrial  enter- 
prise—capital  and  intelligence.     There  was  a  great  want  of  capiti]  ta 
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applied  to  indnstiial  purposes,  but  all  those  who  knew  the  Insh 
Gharacter  would  say  that  thej  did  not  lack  intelligence.  It  was  a 
dsplorable  fact  that  .such  a  Large  quantity  of  Iridb  wool  went  to 
Bngland,  and  that  the  owners  of  the  Ballycorus  works,  as  Mr.  Kichard- 
eoQ  had  pointed  out,  were  obliged  to  import  foreign  ores  to  keep  their 
hands  at  work.  He  could  scarcely  believe  that  Ireland  had  not  plenty 
of  ore  within  her  own  borders  to  keep  these  works  going,  and  it  was 
much  to  be  regretted  that  there  was  such  a  lack  of  enterprise  to  stimu- 
late capitalists  to  search  for  fresh  fields  of  operation.  The  speaker 
then  referred  to  the  tape  industry,  which  at  the  end  of  the  last  century 
and  the  b^inning  o£  the  present  had  given  employment  to  about 
6,000  hands  in  Dublin.  This  industry  he  believed  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  improyed  machinery  in  England,  and  the  prejudice  that  existed 
amongst  the  working  people  in  Ireland  to  the  use  of  this  machinery. 
Bideed  it  was  a  common  thing  when  this  industry  was  at  its  best  for 
Dublin  houses  to  receive  good  orders  from  American  firms.  Another 
nanuiacture  which  formerly  flourished  in  Dublin  during  the  last 
ceDtury  was  that  of  silver  plate.  The  old  Irish  silver  plate  was  cele- 
brated all  over  the  world,  and  this  industry  £oiurished  as  far  back  as 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  In  fact,  up  to  1719,  it  was  one  of  the 
principal  manufactures  in  Dublin,  but  at  that  time  it  received  a  strong 
check  in  the  shape  of  a  tax  put  on  silver  plate  by  the  legislature. 
This  tax  was  found  to  have  such  an  injurious  effect  on  the  country 
that  it  was  repealed  in  1758,  but  in  order  to  raise  the  sinews  of  war 
IB  1784,  the  tax  on  silver  was  again  introduced.  At  that  time  it  was 
fixed  at  6d.  an  ounce,  and  was  increased  in  1798  to  9c^.,  and  again  in 
1815  to  \8.  6d.,  at  which  rate  it  stood  at  present.  When  they  remem- 
bered that  this  tax  only  produced  48,000Z.  a  year  or  thereabouts  to 
the  Government,  he  thought  it  would  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
tax  ought  to  be  repealed,  with  the  view  of  reviving  the  manufacture  of 
flBlver  plate,  not  only  in  Ireland  but  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr.  Bernard  then  referred  to  the  stocking- 
knitting  industry  in  Denial,  and  to  the  manufacture  of  Belleek 
pottery.  The  former  he  would  like  to  see  carried  on  in  other  moun- 
tainous countries  in  Ireland,  and  the  latter  he  would  recommend  the 
Yiaitors  to  inspect.  In  conclusion,  he  thought  that  if  the  labour  of  the 
yonth  of  the  country  could  be  more  utilized  in  those  factories  it  would 
improve  their  knowledge,  and  introduce  more  industrious  habits. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Watherston  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Department)  con- 
sidered the  papers  they  had  heard  read  as  a  rich  legacy  of  thought 
ioT  the  Irish  people,  and  as  calculated  to  do  a  great  amount  of  good, 
if  widely  circulated.  There  were  many  reasons  why  Irish  industries 
had  languished ;  in  the  first  place,  there  was  in  Ireland  a  want  of  that 
spirit  of  enterprise  observable  in  other  parts  of  Her  Majesty's  do- 
Runions ;  such  apathy  being  attributable,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
bad  l^slation  of  past  times.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Ireland 
was  suffering  from  the  absence  of  good  legislation,  but  the  time,  it  was 
to  he  hoped,  was  now  come  when  better  laws  might  be  expected  from 
a  more  intelligent  and  better  educated  Parliament.  Secondly,  there 
the  manifest  want  of  capital;  the  social  condition  of  the  people 
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prerented  the  investment  even  of  Irish  capital,  and  capitBlists  of  otiier 
countries,  notablj  England,  where  monej-seeking  invesbnent  was 
abundant,  were  natumlly  afraid  to  send  their  savings  to  a  place  where 
it  might  vanish,  like  *  butter  before  the  sun.'  Again,  the  ignonmoe  c^ 
the  people  had  to  be  considered.  This  was  simply  deplorable.  He 
believed  that  state  of  ignorance  could  to  a  very  great  extent  be  re> 
moved  by  the  intelligent  use  of  the  means  at  their  disposal ;  namely, 
the  establishment,  as  in  England,  of  the  system  of  free  librariea  in 
laacge  towns,  so  as  to  give  the  people  some  chance  of  educalii^  tfaem- 
selves,  and  also  by  the  establishment  of  technical  schools.  One  thing 
he  would  particuhirly  like  to  refer  to.  He  believed  they  possessed  in 
Ireland  one  of  the  very  worst  systems  of  railway  administration  in 
the  whole  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions.  With  a  good  railway  syst^n, 
he  believed  many  industries  which  had  been  referred  to  must  be  de^ 
veloped — ^notably  agriculture.  There  were  also  the  deep-sea  fidieriea^ 
of  which  a  great  deal  more  might  be  made.  It  was  a  well-kmnm  fMct 
that  in  London  they  were  '  groaning '  for  fish.  There  was  plenty  of 
fish  in  the  sea  which  could  be  got  out  by  Irish  fishermen,  but  thej 
were  stopped  by  the  enormously  high  railway  rates  and  their  unpuDC 
tuality.  Referring  again  to  agriculture ;  owing  to  the  excessive  rulwaj 
charges,  it  was  not  uncommon,  in  Ireland,  to  see  men  carrying  potatoeSi 
and  other  heavy  produce,  by  the  side  of  railway  trains,  which  wn« 
oftentimes  comparatively  empty. 

Mr.  Andrew  Dunn  (London)  referred  to  past  legislation  and  die 
lack  of  enterprise,  which  had  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  want  of  aecority 
of  life  and  property  in  Ireland.  Nothing  would  so  much  tend  to  the 
establishment  of  paying  industrial  enterprises  as  the  people  becoming 
convinced  that  their  best  and  most  material  interests  lay  in  the 
encouragement  of  such  imdertakings.  Unless  capitalists  had  secorily 
for  their  property  it  was  of  course  vain  to  expect  that  they  would 
flourish  or  extend.  He  referred  to  several  industries,  and  moitioiied 
the  Queen's  Institute  in  Dublin,  which  he  had  that  day  visited,  and 
where  he  had  seen  a  number  of  young  ladies  employed  in  painting 
upon  china.  The  china-ware  in  the  white  was  brought  from  Stafford- 
shire, and  was  painted  in  colours  in  the  most  artistic  manner,  whidi 
was  one  instance  of  the  intelligence  and  culture  of  the  Lrish  people  in 
this  sort  of  delicate  and  expensive  work.  During  the  last  twen^  yens 
upwards  of  6,000  young  ladies  had  passed  through  that  institation. 
With  regard  to  the  deep-sea  fisheries  he  was  glad  to  have  heard  it  stated 
that  in  cases  where  loans  had  been  granted  to  the  Irish  fishermen  they 
had  been  honestly  repaid,  and  this  he  thought  should  encourage  our 
statesmen  to  tnrn  their  attention  more  earnestly  to  that  great  enterprise. 
He  had  seen  a  report  lately  firom  the  Fishery  Inspector,  to  the  ^Sad^ 
that  the  coasts  were  swarming  with  immense  quantities  of  excellent 
herrings,  which  the  men  had  no  proper  means  of  catching.  This  etite 
of  things  he  thought  shameful  to  all  concerned ;  a  pitiful  wasle  of  hmnaa 
food  thrown  to  our  doors  by  a  merciful  Providence.  He  hoped  this 
congress  would  have  the  effect  of  rousing  public  attention  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  question.  It  had  been  stated  that  the  three  great  indastriea 
of  Ireland  were  ^  linen,  porter,  and  whiskey.'    He  would  suggest  that  if 
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dioee  gentleman  who  have  so  large  an  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the 
two  latter  would  only  turn  some  of  it  into  other  channels,  it  would  be 
vastly  better  for  the  weliare  of  their  country. 

Mr.    James  Dillon,  M.   Inst.   C.E.  (Monkstown),  remarked  that 
he  was  largely  engaged  in  engineering  reclamation  and  arterial  drain- 
age works  in  Ireland,  and  he  therefore  knew  something  of  the  resources 
of  the  country.     It  was  true  that  there  were  large  quantities  of  valuable 
marbles  throughout   Ireland,  but  it  unfortunately  happened  that  at 
present  there  was  no  proper  railway  communication  to  enable   the 
marble  to  be  conveyed  to  the  seaports  at  a  reasonable  cost  for  transport. 
It  was  true  also  that  bricks  of  the  highest  quality  could  be  manu&ctured 
in  Ireland,  but  at  present  nearly  all  the  good  and  fashionable  red  bricks 
used  in  Ireland  are  imported  as  Bridgewater  bricks,  at  a  great  cost  for 
carriage.     Only  a  few  months  back  he  required  a  large  quantity  of 
good  red  bricks,  but  for  want  of  proper  railway  commimication  with  the 
brickfields  in  Ireland  he  had  been  compelled  to  purchase  English  red 
brick  at  a  lai^e  extra  cost.  It  was  the  same  with  cement.  The  quantity 
of  cement  used  in  Ireland  would  be  greatly  increased  could  they  get  a 
good  quality  guaranteed  and  manufactured  in  Ireland  at  a  cheap  rate, 
EO  as  to  avoid  the  cost  of  returning  bad  imported  cement  to  the  manu- 
&cturers.     Beference  had  been  made  to  the  large  amount  of  bogs  to  be 
drained  ;  a  more  profitable  investment  would  be  the  drainage  of  large 
tracts  of  good  land  requiring  drainage,  but  owing  to  the  unfortunate 
relationship  existing  between  landlord  and  tenant  it  would  be  impossible 
to  carry  out  any  more  drainage  works  in  Ireland  until  the  law  was 
altered  to  suit  the  altered  circumstances  of  the'  country.     Formerly  the 
landlords  could  borrow  money  for  drainage  and  charge  the  tenants  with 
interest  on  the  same,  but  landlords  are  not  now  prepared  to  increase  their 
liabilities  or  complicate  matters  with  their  tenants  unless  they  get  more 
as^tance  and  co-operation  than  they  have  been  getting  heretofore  from 
the  tenants,  and  tmtil  the  law  is  altered  as  regards  drainage  charges 
they  Avill  not  be  prepared  to  pledge  their  property  for  drainage  pur- 
poses.    Many  difficult  questions  had  yet  to  be  solved  connected  with 
Irish  fisheries ;  the  west  coast  being  rather  a  dangerous  one,  a  better  class 
of  vessels  would  in  the  first  instance  be  required,  and  this  change  could 
not  be  carried  out  until  more  suitable  harbomra  were  supplied,  not  the 
mere  boat- quays  or  piers  now  attempted  to  be  supplied,  but  harbours  of 
sufficient  dimensions  to  protect  fishing  boats  and  steamers  of  a  size  suit- 
able for  such  a  dangerous  coast  as  the  west  coast  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Thomas  Connolly  (Dublin;  thought  that  Ireland  with  its  re- 
sources and  stalwart  population  should  be  as  prosperous  as  any  other 
country,  if  its  resources  were  judiciously  developed.  It  was  idle  to 
repine  about  the  declining  trade  of  the  country ;  they  should  look  things 
in  the  face,  and  do  their  utmost  to  bring  about  a  revival.  The  object 
of  the  present  papers  seemed  to  be,  to  suggest  that  other  industries 
should  be  added  to  supplement  the  wealth  derived  from  the  land. 
Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,  and  he  believed  there  were  suf- 
ficient natural  resources  in  Ireland  to  utilize  profitably.  L-eland,  as 
compared  with  the  six  New  England  States,  the  chief  seat  of  manu- 
fikctures  in  America,  and  with  Canada,  had  abundant  resources.     He 
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referred  to  the  manner  in  which  water  powor  was  utilized  in  those 
countrieSi  and  the  numerous  small  articles  which  were  manufactored. 
He  did  not  see  why  the  genius  of  the  Irish  which  had  made  them  great 
leaders  in  war  should  not  also  make  them  leaders  in  manufactoreBand 
commerce.  This  would  be  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  prosperous  era  fat 
Ireland,  and  from  his  intercourse  with  the  English  people  he  could  affiim 
that  none  would  more  rejoice  at  such  an  event. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dowling  (Dublin)  said  he  was  afraid  the  Irish  people 
had  the  tendency  of  looking  too  much  to  the  past,  instead  of  Allowing 
those  lines  which  would  lead  to  a  prosperous  future.  It  had  been 
said  that  the  English  Government  had  destroyed  Irish  trade,  but  he 
could  not  quite  agree  with  that  assertion,  as  a  great  deal  of  their  trade 
had  been  destroyed  when  Ireland  had  the  control  of  their  own  afEatra. 
They  did  not,  he  believed,  require  English  capital  so  much  as  had 
been  said,  and  they  could  hardly  look  to  England  for  everything,  bat 
must  depend  upon  themselves.  He  believed  that  if  they  employed  all 
their  energies  the  necessary  capital  would  be  forthcoming  in  Irelaady 
and  their  goods  would  soon  take  a  foremost  place  in  the  market  The 
manufacture  of  Irish  whiskey  had  been  a  great  success,  but  that  iras 
on  accouut  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  article,  and  the  lai^e  capital 
invested  in  its  production.  There  was  also  the  peculiar  fact  ^t 
Messrs.  Pirn,  of  Dublin,  found  a  more  ready  market  for  their  manu- 
facture in  England  than  they  did  in  Ireland ;  a  fact  which  must  im- 
press Irishmen  with  the  consciousness  that  if  the  manufactures  of  this 
country  can  be  produced  of  a  superior  quality,  and  at  fair  competitiTe 
prices,  not  alone  will  the  markets  of  England  be  opened  to  them,  bat 
the  markets  of  the  world.  The  value  of  coal  as  an  agent  in  mann&c- 
turing  industry  was  rapidly  diminishing,  and  he  believed  the  progrefs 
of  scientific  research  would  soon  supply  them  with  something  which 
would  take  its  place  to  a  large  extent.  If  this  anticipation  be  realized, 
Ireland  will  gain  an  enormous  impetus  in  the  development  of  maou&c- 
turing  industry. 

Mr.  John  Murphy  (Belfast),  as  a  working  man,  bore  testimony  to 
the  excellence  of  the  papers  they  had  heard  that  day.  At  tlie  same 
time  he  could  not  entirely  agree  with  some  of  the  statements  made  by 
Mr.  Richardson.  If  they  did  not  produce  the  machinery  themselTes^ 
they  could  at  least  manipulate  it,  and  he  need  only  refer  to  the  delicate 
machincTy  used  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  telescopes  in 
Dublin,  in  confirmation  of  this  statement.  Although  the  workmen 
had  many  faults,  a  great  deal  of  the  languishment  of  Irish  trade  was 
due  to  the  masters  themselves.  It  had  occurred  to  hini  when  in 
England  that  there  was  not  that  purse-proud  hatred  of  trade  there 
which  so  generally  prevailed  in  Ireland.  Employes  should  not  be 
ashamed  of  their  trade,  and  they  would  do  well  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  English  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Brahlet  (Cambridge)  asked  how  it  waa  that  Irelaod 
had  such  abundant  natural  resources  which  she  did  not  make  use  of? 
They  had  heard  that  day  something  of  the  reason  why.  Every  English- 
man who  had  read  the  history  of  Ireland  must  be  painfully  atmck 
with  the  repressive  agrarian  legislation,  and  the  choking  conuneraal 
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restrictions  that  bad  obtained  in  the  past ;  but  he  hoped  that  what  had 
been  said  that  day  must  have  some  effect  upon  the  Irish  people,  and 
that  they  would  ^  let  the  dead  past  buzy  its  dead.'  Could  they  only 
get  people  to  believe  that  there  was  a  stability  in  the  arrangements  of 
the  country,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  large  influx  of 
capital.  At  the  same  time  he  would  enter  his  protest  against  the 
policy  of  going  cap  in  hand  to  the  English  Parliament  to  ask  for 
subsidies  for  the  establishment  of  Irish  industries,  as  nothing  could 
hare  a  more  pauperising  effect  upon  a  people.  What  was  required 
was  that  the  people  should  be  thrown  upon  their  own  resources.  The 
principal  point  raised  in  the  papers  was  that  Ireland  wanted  capital, 
and  the  question  was  how  and  where  that  capital  was  to  be  procured  ? 
He  did  not  think  there  could  be  much  difficulty  in  securing  the  neces- 
sary capital,  if  they  could  get  the  people  to  become  industrious  and 
thnfty.  There  was  plenty  of  capital  throughout  the  country.  Mr. 
Hoyle  of  Manchester,  in  a  letter  written  to  Uie  TimeSy  had  computed 
the  rent-roll  of  Ireland  at  only  about  twelve  millions  a  year,  and  yet 
the  poor,  oppressed,  and  down -trodden  people  of  Ireland  spent  actually 
fifteen  millions  a  year  upon  liquor.  Three  millions  more  therefore  were 
spent  upon  liquor  than  went  into  the  exchequer  of  the  landlords.  That 
was  an  important  fact,  and  was  borne  out  to  some  extent  by  both 
Papers.  The  two  great  industries  of  Ireland  were,  without  doubt, 
linen  and  whiskey,  and  it  appeared  as  though  the  liquor  interest  was 
flourishing  more  than  the  linen.  The  attention  of  reformers  should 
be  turned  to  this,  if  they  wished  to  promote  Irish  industries.  They 
had  the  money  in  their  own  country,  and  only  required  to  adopt  as 
watchwords,  co-operation,  thrift,  temperance,  and  industry,  to  make 
the  people  prosperous,  pure,  and  great. 

Sir  Joseph  N.  M'Kenna,  M.P.,  considered  that  the  question  of  the 
revival  of  Irish  industries  should  be  discussed  altogether  apart  from 
that  of  temperance.  In  his  opinion  there  was  no  connection  between 
the  two,  and  if  there  were  it  must  be  a  very  distant  one.  Speaking 
from  memory,  he  believed  that  in  the  consumption  of  alcohol  Ireland 
was  the  most  temperate  of  the  three  kingdoms.  The  agricultural 
rent-roll  of  Ireland  was  about  sixteen  millions,  although  the  vsduation 
under  whieh  the  poor-law  was  assessed  was  nearer  the  figures  quoted 
by  the  last  speaker.  In  Ireland  they  consumed  8^  gallons  per  head, 
as  against  5  gallons  in  Switzerland,  and  7  gallons  in  England.  The 
^>eaker  then  referred  to  the  taxation  of  the  three  cotm tries,  but  on  being 
called  to  order  said  he  would,  if  he  had  not  been  interrupted,  have 
restored  the  question  to  its  right  equipoise.  He  contended  it  was  hard 
to  pronounce  what  manufacture  in  Ireland  had  had  fair  play,  when 
they  took  into  consideration  that  Ii-eland  was  so  largely  taxed.  What 
they  should  chiefly  aim  at  reviving  were  those  industries  which  could 
be  carried  on  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  and  the  development  of  such 
manufiictures  as  had  to  do  with  the  raw  material  used  in  Ireland.  He 
must  object  to  the  question  being  made  to  turn  on  temperance  or 
intemperance,  as  indeed  the  question  of  temperance  was  altogether  in 
favour  of  Ireland. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Paper  was  read  by  Mr*  Baghox  De  la  Bekb  on 
^  The  Agriculture  of  a  Nation  in  its  relation  to  the  Prosperity 
of  its  People/  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  tenure  of  our  land,  and  their  effect  on  the  colti- 
yation  and  yield  of  the  soil,  and  on  the  social,  monl,  and 
political  condition  of  the  people. 

The  line  of  reasoning  followed  is  adverse  to  monopoly  in 
land  and  the  existence  oi  large  estate  ownerships,  and  in  favour 
of  a  more  general  subdivision  into  smaller  holdings :  the  with- 
drawal of  all  artificial  barriers,  which  have  tended  to  the  con- 
solidation of  the  ownership  and  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  the 
hands  of  a  too  limited  portion  of  the  community.  Small  han» 
as  against  large  are  recommended,  as  best  calculated  to  obtun 
from  our  soil  its  full  increase,  as  well  as  affording  scope  for  the 
maximum  increase  of  labour  being  employed  upon  it  Agricul- 
ture is  treated  as  the  most  important  industry  which  can  occupy 
the  attention  of  a  nation;  and  in  proportion  to  the  number 
engaged  in  this  industry  will  be  the  yield  obtained,  and  ma- 
terial prosperity  of  the  people.  Allotment  areas  in  the  vicinity 
of  towns  are  advocated,  as  an  incentive  to  thrift  and  sobriety, 
and  as  a  healthful  and  profitable  occupation,  tending  (although 
in  a  small  degree)  to  give  our  urban  population  some  iired 
interest  and  stake  in  the  soil. 

Arable  culture,  the  active  tillage  of  the  soil,  is  advocated 
as  against  pasturing — the  former  enabling  the  cultivator  to 
largely  increase  the  yield  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  giving  the 
largest  possible  employment  of  labour. 

Moderate-sized  holdings,  fair  rents,  freedom  of  cultivatioi^ 
the  removal  of  undue  taxation,  easy  transfer,  security  for 
capital  invested  in  unexhausted  improvements,  are  represented 
as  the  first  essentials  to  agricultural  prosperity,  as,  when  such 
exist,  monopoly  in  land  becomes  impossible.  Agriculture 
under  such  conditions  cannot  but  flourish,  owners  and  tenants 
multiply,  the  soil  be  highly  cultivated,  and  laboured  by  the 
maximum  number  of  its  population. 

Mr.  Tito  Pagliabdini,  in  a  Paper  on  ^Associative 
Farming,'  observed  that  the  grievances  of  Ireland  are  no 
longer  political,  but  social,  and  that  their  true  remedy  was 
to  be  sought  in  a  large  increase  in  the  produce  of  the  land  and 
the  encouragement  of  her  industries ;  but  that  neither  the 
large  farm  system  with  uncertain  tenure,  prevalent  in  England, 
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nor  the  small  plot  system  that  seems  prevalent  in  Ireland^ 
nor  even  the  small  peasant-^proprietorsbip  of  France^  could 
develop  the  full  resources  of  the  land.  He^  therefore,  pro- 
posed Associative  Farms  of  between  5,000  and  6,000  acres^ 
under  the  sole  management  of  an  agricultural  committee  com- 
posed of  scientific  and  practical  farmers  and  an  agricultural 
chemist.  The  capital  would  consist:  1.  Of  acre^skares  in 
exchange  for  the  Iwd,  with  a  preferential  dividend  determined 
by  its  local  value,  plus  a  proportional  share  in  the  net  annual 
profits;  2.  Of  shares  representing  the  stock,  machinery,  im- 
plements, money,  &c.,  brought  by  the  farmers ;  3.  Of  deben- 
tures issued  to  the  public  for  what  extra  capital  might  be 
required  for  the  first  establishment  expenses;  these  shares 
and  debentures  also  participating  proportionately  in  the  net 
profit  over  and  above  their  nxed  interest.  The  directors  and 
the  managers  of  departments  would  likewise  receive  a  share 
in  these  profits  in  proportion  to  their  salaries,  determined  by 
the  nature  of  their  work  and  the  energy  and  skill  displayed  in 
its  performance ;  and  every  labourer,  man,  woman,  or  child, 
would  also  be  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  profits  proportional  to 
the  year's  earnings  of  each. 

Thus  would  the  net  profits  be  equitably  divided  between 
the  three  indispensable  elements  of  all  production,  viz.  capital, 
the  passive  or  inert  principle ;  labour,  the  active  or  hving 
principle ;  and  talent,  the  directing  or  intelligent  principle. 

To  ensure  Hiese  large  profits,  Mr.  Pagliardini  then  pro- 
ceeds to  mention  the  superior  dwelling  and  farm  buildings  that 
could  be  erected  near  the  centre  of  so  large  an  estate,  in 
which  health,  comfort,  and  economy  could  be  combined ;  the 
well-appointed  kitchen  in  which  the  women  could  prepare 
wholesome  food  for  their  husbands  and  families ;  the  bakehouse, 
washhouse,  the  schools,  &c. — so  many  negative  sources  of  profit. 
He  then  said  that  by  carefully  analysing  and  improving  every 
plot  of  ground,  and  using  it  only  for  the  crops  best  suited  to 
its  nature  and  exposition — by  looking  rather  to  the  cultivation 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  or  of  feeding-roots  for  the  cattle,  than  to 
com,  the  produce  of  the  land  might  be  wonderfully  increased. 
He  thought  that  a  proper  development  of  the  dairy,  and  the 
rearing  of  poultry,might  eiiable  the  farm  to  produce  an  abundant 
supply  of  milk,  cream,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  poultry,  not 
only  for  home  consumption,  but  for  exportation ;  and  that  if 
all  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain  would  pursue  this  course 
they  would  find  themselves  infinitely  more  prosperous  than 
while  persisting  in  devoting  their  attention  chiefly  to  com, 
which  free   trade    can,   for   the   benefit    of  all,   bring   far 
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cheaper  and  better  from  more  favoured  climates*  For  the 
dead  seasons  he  suggested  that  some  of  those  industrial  oocu- 
pations,  for  which  the  Irish  have  shown  so  much  capacity 
(linen,  felts,  lace,  &c.),  should  be  encouraged ;  and  where  all 
felt  that  in  working  for  the  general  weal  they  were  also  farther- 
ing their  own,  he  was  sure  the  work  would  be  more  cheer- 
fully, more  honestly,  and  better  done.  He  also  touched,  in 
temperate  and  reasonable  terms,  on  the  distressing  question  of 
drunkenness. 

Mr.  William  Saunders  read  a  Paper  entitled  *  The  Value 
of  Land,  not  Rent,  the  True  Basis  for  Taxation.'  He  illustrated 
the  injustice  of  taking  rent  as  a  basis  for  taxation  by  showing 
that  ninety-five  acres  of  land  near  London,  worth  150,009iL, 
occupied  by  a  wealthy  owner,  paid  in  rates  76/.  per  annum  only, 
whereas  adjoining  land  of  equal  quantity  and  value  occupied  by 
a  number  of  tenants  living  in  small  houses  paid  in  rates  1,200L 
per  annum  for  the  land  only.  The  system  of  taxing  on  rental 
enables  landlords  and  speculators  to  hold  land  against  the  public 
for  higher  prices,  and  landlords  thus  realise  all  the  improvements 
in  value  which  arises  from  the  development  of  industry  and 
the  increase  of  population,  without  contributing  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  taxation. 

With  taxation  on  rental  land  is  really  not  taxed  at  all,  it  is 
only  the  industry  expended  upon  it  which  is  taxed.  Thus, 
industry  is  unduly  burdened,  and  landowners  unduly  reheved 
of  taxation. 

In  countries  where  land  is  taxed  on  value,  the  landowners 
contribute  the  greater  part  of  local  revenue,  and  land  for  build- 
ing does  not  attain  such  an  inordinate  price  as  in  countries 
where  it  can  be  held  without  taxation  until  buildings  are  erected 
upon  it. 

The  system  of  taxing  rental  and  not  value  makes  building 
land  enormously  dear  and  the  taxes  on  building  exceptionaUy 
high,  thus  inflicting  a  double  hardship,  which  is  felt  especially 
by  the  working  classes,  and  operates  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  untaxed  landlord,  who  can  hold  his  land  against  the  public 
without  paying  taxes  until  it  becomes  enormously  dear. 

With  respect  to  unimproved  agricultural  land,  which 
possesses  a  considerable  value  on  account  of  its  capacity  for 
improvement,  but  which  lets  at  a  small  rental  because  it  is 
unimproved,  the  taxation  of  rental  instead  of  value  affords  a 
premium  upon  idleness,  and  a  discouragement  to  industry.  V 
such  land  were  taxed  upon  its  value,  the  owners  would  be 
compelled  either  to  sell  or  to  improve,  and  thus  industry  would 
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be  promoted  instead  of  being  discouraged,  as  it  is  under  the 
present  system. 

In  a  Paper  on  the '  Out-door  Relief  Systems  in  England  and 
Ireland/  Mr.  B.  H.  Jephson  refers  to  the  advocacy  in  Ireland 
of  out-relief  being  extended  there  to  classes  which  are  precluded 
from  such  form  of  relief  by  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Acts,  but 
which  are  allowed  it  in  England  by  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act  of  1834,  and  he  points  out  the  causes  which  led  to  a 
difference  of  legislation  on  the  subject. 

It  appears,  as  he  explains,  that  enormous  evils  and  abuses 
formerly  existed  in  England  in  connection  with  the  out-door 
relief  system,  which  the  Amendment  Act  of  1834  was  intended 
to  remedy,  but  which,  he  observes,  has  admittedly  in  a  great 
measure  failed  in  that  respect,  in  consequence  of  the  Act  vesting 
in  the  central  authority  (England)  power  to  make  orders,  rules, 
and  regulations  on  the  subject  of  relief,  and  not  defining,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Acts  subsequently  passed  for  Ireland,  the 
classes  which  may  be  relieved,  and  the  mode  of  relief. 

Mr.  Jephson  ascribes  the  difference  between  the  Poor  Law 
Acts  of  the  two  countries  to  the  circumstance  that  the  defective 
system  of  out-relief  which  had  prevailed  in  England  for  centuries 
had  taken  deep  root  amongst  the  people,  and  could  not  be 
suddenly  terminated,  whereas  no  such  system  having  existed 
in  Ireland,  the  Legislature  was  free  to  adopt  for  it  an  Act  of  a 
restrictive  character,  and  accordingly  did  so ;  the  Act  however 
providing  for  relief  in  some  form  for  all  possible  cases  of  destitu- 
tion, and  affording  more  security  agamst  mal-administration 
than  the  English  system. 

Mr.  Abraham  Shackleton  also  contributed  a  Paper  <  On 
the  Anomalous  Differences  in  the  Poor  Laws  of  Ireland  and 
England  with  reference  to  Out-door  Belief,  Area  of  Taxation^ 
&c.'  ^  The  following  is  an  abstract :  Differences  between^  the 
Irish  and  English  poor  laws  as  regards  out-door  relief  regula- 
tions have  been  brought  under  notice  of  Irish  poor  law 
reformers  at  sundry  times  during  the  last  eighteen  years,  by 
Professor  Ingram,  Mr.  Ed.  6.  Srooke,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  all 
of  whom  concur  in  the  desire  that  greater  liberality  in  the 
inclusion  of  various  classes,  now  excluded  under  the  Irish  law^ 
would  be  beneficial.  The  writer  of  the  Paper  thinks  it  desirable 
that  as  large  discretion  as  possible  in  the  exercise  of  their  powers 
should  be  afforded  to  Iri^  Boards  of  Guardians.     In  times  of 

'  This  Fbper  has  been  printed  in  Ml  by  the  Author. 
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sudden  emergency  the  Looal  Govfernment  Board  in  Ireland  bag 

not  the  elastic  powers  possessed  by  the  same  Board  in  England. 

In  Ireland  the  areas  of  taxation  for  poor  relief  are  much 
amaller  than  in  England,  and  no  steps  have  been  taken  by  the 
Legislature  to  remedy  this  defect,  although  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  has  reported  in  fayour  of  union- 
rating. 

It  would  also  be  desirable  to  have  a  common  poor  fund  for 
the  Dublin  metropolitan  district^  in  different  parts  of  which  the 
poor  rates  are  now  very  unequal  in  their  incidenoe. 

Finally,  it  is  very  important  that  the  tendency  of  legisla- 
tion for  Ireland  should  be  to  secure  for  the  working  classes  as 
favourable  legislative  provisions  as  if  they  resided  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  author  briefly  summarizes 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this  Paper,  viz.  :-^ 

(1)  That  it  is  desirable  to  allow  to  tibie  Irish  Local  Govern- 
ment the  same  latitude  in  administering  the  Poor-law,  and  to 
Irish  Boards  of  Guardians  the  same  powers  and  the  same  discre- 
tion in  the  exercise  of  their  powers  as  are  enjoyed  respectively 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  several  ^ards  m 
Guardians  in'England.  ^ 

(2)  That  the  provisions  for  the  proper  care  of  lunatics  in 
Ireland  should  be  as  extensive  and  complete  as  those  existai^ 
in  England. 

(3)  That  a  Metropolitan  Poor  Fund  should  be  established 
for  the  metropolitan  district  of  Dublin  and  its  suburbs,  and 
that  for  the  rest  of  Ireland  union-ratinff  should  be  adopted  id 
lieu  of  the  present  system  of  rating  by  electoral  divisions. 

(4)  That  Boards  of  Guardians  iu  Ireland  should  be  en- 
powered  to  see  that  all  children  shall  attend  some  school,  or  be 
provided  with  proper  means  of  education^  and  to  pay  schocd 
fees  for  those  whose  parents  are  unable  to  pay  them. 

Mr.  Whately  Cooke  Tatlor  read  a  Paper  on  *  Na- 
tional Compulsory  Insurance.*  The  object  of  the  Paper  is  to 
advocate  a  system  ^  whereby  every  one  who  is  able  to  do  so  shall 
at  one  time  or  another  of  his  or  her  life  be  compelled  to  make 
provision  against  pauperism.'  It  is  the  system  of  which  the 
ltev«  W^  L.  Blackley  is  known  as  the  most  distinguished  advo- 
cate. Starting  from  the  fact  that  1  person  m  30  of  the 
whole  population  is  a  pauper,  it  comments  on  the  danger  and 
disgrace  of  such  a  state  of  things,  and  the  injustice  of  Ihe  Poor 
Law  which  throws  the  support  of  these  worthless  andimprori- 
dent  persons  on  the  provident  and  worthy.  Such  a  law  is  pecn- 
liar  to  this  country,  as  also  is  the  pauperism  itself  which  it 
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fosters*  No  Quite  satisfactory  cure  for  the  latter  has  ever  been 
popounded*  To  abolish  the  I'oor  Law  altogether  would  now  b,e 
inhumane^  considering  the  number  of  persons  that  have  been 
brought  up  to  trust  to  it^  and  the  number  also  of  persons  who 
become  paupers  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  To  trust  to 
Ihe  spread  of  education  to  cure  pauperism  is  Utopian,  for  after 
ten  years  of  compulsory  education  pauperism  has  in  no  \yi9^ 
dinunished.  Facilities  for  saying  are  useful  only  to  those  whp 
are  inclined  to  saye»  and  of  these  facilities  it  is  notorious  that, 
with  respect  to' the  Friendly  Societies,  the  majority  of  them  are 
unsound.  There  remains  the  proposal  of  compelling  people  to  saye 
out  of  their  earnings,  which  is  tne  one  advocated.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  State  should  compel  every  one  under  twentyonQ  years 
of  age  to  insure  himself  or  herself  to  the  extent  of  lOZ.  against 
possible  sickness,  and  old  age.  It  is  calculated  that  a  weekly 
payment  of  Is.  Sd.  or  Is.  4d.  for  three  years,  say  between  top 
ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty*one,  equivalent  to  a  full  payment 
of  lOZ.  at  the  latter  a^e,  would  provide  for  every  wage-earner  a 
payment  of  Ss.  a  weeK  during  incapacity  by  illness,  and  of  4ts. 
a' week  anyhow  after  seventy  years  of  age.  Every  one  should 
be  made  to  insure  his  future  to  this  extent.  To  the  rich  it 
would  be  ^  but  a  trifling  public  duty  to  perform,'  and  would  be 
^moreover  far  more  than  repaid  by  the  certain  decrease  in  the 
poor  rate  that  would  ensue.'  For  a  poor  man  '  it  would  be  the 
safest  and  most  productive  investment  of  savings  that  could 
possibly  be  made.'  An  absolutely  destitute  person  (a  confirmed 
invalid  or  imbecile)  would  need  special  provision  as  now.  Such 
a  scheme  is  neither  unprecedented  nor  unparalleled.  A  similar 
one  is  now  in  force  in  Germany^  in  Jersey,  and  in  South 
Australia.  Its  parallel  is  even  found  amongst  ourselves  at 
the  present  day  in  the  deductions  made  from  soldiers'  pay  for 
provident  purposes,  and  from  children  employed  in  factories 
and  worksnops  for  schooling.  The  collection  and  distribution 
of  the  funds  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Post  Office,  already 
utilised  to  60  great  an  extent  in  a  like  direction.  An  employer 
would  be  responsible  for  collecting  contributions  of  those  whom 
he  employed  up  to  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Such  a  duty 
would  not  be  more  onerous  than  much  that  is  now  undertaketi 
hy  employers  yoluntarily.  Persons  earning  very  low  wages 
might  commence  their  contributions  earlier,  and  spread  them 
over  a  longer  time,  thus  making  the  individual  payments  less. 
Contumacious  persons  would  be  dealt  with  accordingto.  law,  as 
those  are  now  who  refuse  to  pay  their  poor  rate.  The  Paper 
ends  with  answering  some  ^  common  objections,'  with  which  it 
deals  somewhat  summarily. 
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The  Rev.  W.  L.  Blacklet,  in  a  Paper  on  *  The  Reform 
of  Post  0£Sce  Industrial  Life  Assurance,' while  acknowledging 
the  great  good  already  done  by  recent  aids  to  thrift  afforded  by 
the  Post  Office,  more  especially  by  the  introduction  of  the  well- 
known  saving  slips  for  affixing  postage  stamps  sufficient  to  make 
1^  Savings  Bank  deposit,  applied  himself  to  proposing  a  simple 
modificatiop  and  extension  of  this  system,  wmch  should  not 
only  be  free  from  the  common  objection,  that  this  aid  to  tiirift 
is  also  an  aid  to  theft  (by  offering  a  premium  to  the  pilfering  of 
postage  stamps),  but  might  also,  without  causing  the  State  a 
single  shilling  of  expense,  become  the  means  of  cneapening  the 

I)resent  very   costly  life  insurance  of  the  thrifty  poor  by  at 
east  a  million  pounds  a  year.     Laying  stress  on  the  strikiD^ 
fact  that  such  a  great  collecting  society  as  the   Prudential 
though  obliged  to  expend  9$.  out  of  every  pound  it  receives  in 
collection  and  management,  can  show  a  list  of  between  two  and 
three  millions  of  policy  holders,  while  the  Post  Office  Insurance, 
which,  for  the  same  money  as  the  Prudential,  offers,  with 
national  security,  nearly  50  per  cent,  a  larger  benefit,  is  a 
comparative  failure ;  he  showed  the  cause  of  this  failure  to  lie^ 
firstly,  in  the  fact  of  the  Post  Office  only  issuing  a  minimum 
policy  of  20/.,  while  the  collecting  societies  insure  the  smallest 
amount    (averaging   altogether    only  8/.  per  policy);    and, 
secondly,   in   the  fact  that   the   Government  only    receives 
applications    and   payments  in  the  Post  Offices^   while  the 
collecting  societies  send  active  agents  to  solicit  and  r^^re 
them  at  every  cottage  door.     He  urged  that  by  issuing  special 
saving  stamps,   and  leaving  the  insurers  to   collect  at  any 
intervals  and  pay  in  once  a  year  their  own  annual  prezmmns, 
the  Post  Office,  without  any  additional  expense,  ought  both 
lower  its  minimum  policv  to  5/.,  and  further,  might  bring  tiic 
boon  of  life  insurance  for  small  sums  to  every  cotta^  door, 
by  simply  allowing  their  present  active  agents,  the  ubiquitous 
letter  carriers,  a  commission  on  the  sale  of  savings  stamps  as 
they  now  have  on  the  sale  of  postage  stamps.      This  would 
reduce  the  first  cost  of  collection  to  the  thrifty  poor  to  two- 
pence in  the  pound,  from  the  large  amount  of  five  shillings, 
which  is  the  common  cost  to-day. 

Mr.  Blackley  ftirther  showed  that  by  issuing  sayings 
stamps  in  various  values  (sixpenny,  shilling,  two  shining,  &c., 
as  well  as  penny),  those  for  the  higher  amounts  could  be  made 
strictly  limitable  to  any  one  special  object,  by  simply  writmg 
the  holder's  name  across  them,  thus  protecting  savings,  once 
determinately  made,  from  waste  and  spoliation  by  the  owner 
himself  or  by  others,  in  the  interval  required  for  aocumalation 
between  purchase  and  lodgment. 
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Mr.  AsHER  J.  Mters  also  read  a  Paper  on  *  Friendly 
Societies  and  the  Post  Office.'  With  the  object  of  increasing 
the  security  of  the  funds  of  Friendly  Societies,  and  facilitating 
the  payment  of  subscriptions  to  such  societies,  while  giving 
full  control  over  the  distribution  and  perfect  freedom  of 
management  to  the  members,  a  plan  is  proposed  whereby  the 
subscriptions  of  every  member  of  a  Friendly  Society  might  be 
paid  in  at  any  post-office.  The  principal  advantages  claimed 
for  the  proposed  plan  (given  with  full  details  in  the  Paper) 
are  :  1.  The  funds  of  the  Society  would  be  from  the  very  first 
in  the  custody  of  the  post-office,  and  defalcations  would  con- 
sequently be  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  2.  The  necessity  of 
periodical  attendance  of  members  at  some  common  meeting- 
place  at  particular  times,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
in  subscriptions,  would  become  unnecessary;  3.  Members 
might  still  reap  the  benefit  of  their  former  contributions, 
and  continue  to  keep  up  their  connection  with  the  Society, 
however  much  they  might  be  compelled  to  change  their 
residence. 

Sir  J.  B.  Phear  contributed  a  Paper  on  '  The  Flow  of 
Odd  from  England  to  America.'  The  following  is  an  ab- 
stract :  The  late  ^  efflux '  of  gold  from  England  to  America 
is  a  natural  incident  in  ordinary  trade  operations  between  the 
two  countries.  The  gold  goes  abroad  as  a  commodity  simply 
in  exchange  for  commodities  which  come  in,  or  for  some  other 
adequate  return  in  the  way  of  service,  &c.  And  it  is  selected 
for  export,  because  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  it  is 
the  cheapest  commodity  for  this  country  to  send  to  America, 
and  the  most  advantageous  commodity  for  America  to  receive 
&om  us.  The  buying  and  selling  of  international  trading  is 
not  effected  through  the  medium  of  coin,  even  when  the  two 
countries  concerned  have  a  common  coinage.  In  each  of  the 
two  countries  alike,  those  who  are  engaged  in  exporting  goods 
to  the  other  country  draw  bills  in  that  country  and  sell  them ; 
while  those  who  import  goods  from  the  other  country  buy  the 
bills  so  drawn.  Moreover,  besides  exporters,  all  other  persons 
in  London  say,  who  have  money  due  to  them  or  at  their  com- 
mand in  New  York,  which  they  desire  to  have  remitted  to 
them — i,e.  who  have  credit  at  New  York  in  terms  of  American 
money,  which  they  desire  to  exchange  for  credit  in  London  in 
terms  of  English  money — are  in  the  situation  of  exporters  of 
goods.  Examples  of  such  persons  are :  English  shipowners 
whose  ships  have  carried  freights  for  Americans;  English- 
men who  by  personal  service  in  America  have  made  money 
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which  they  desire  to  have  brought  home;  English  baokeR 
and  other  money   dealers    who  have  to  receive  remunenh 
tion   from   American  clients  for  work  and  service  rendered 
them ;  English  owners  of  income,  profit,  or  interest  arising 
from  property,   undertakings   and  investments  in   America; 
Americans  or  their  agents  in  England  who  want  to  have 
transmitted  to  them  from  home  the  means  of  expenditure  in 
England  for  various  objects,  such  as  investment,  living,  pay- 
ing for  services,  or  even  for  gratuitous  disposition.    Again,  all 
persons  in  London,  who  have  money  there  which  they  deare 
to  remit  to  New  York  for  any  purposes  analogous  to  those  just 
mentioned,  are  in  the  situation  of  importers  of  goods.    A  like 
statement  may  be  made  with  reference  to  New  York.   Taking 
(therefore  for  simplicity's  sake  the  case  of  one  of  the  two 
countries,  as  England  by  itself,  we  see  that  there  ia  always 
in  London  one  set  of  people,  namely,  exporters  of  goods  to 
I  America,  and  other  persons  in  the  same  situation  as  sach 
exporters,  who  draw  and  offer  for  sale  bills  in  America,  and 
also  another  set  of  people,  namely,  importers  of  goods  &om 
America,  and  other  persons  in  the  same  situation  as  such  im- 
porters,  who  buy  the  bills  of  the  first  set     The  competition  of 
this  buying  and  selling  gives  rise  to  a  market  rate  for  the  bilb 
thus  bought  and  sold,  ue.  to  the  prevalence,  for  the  time  being, 
of  a  common  numerical  ratio  for  all   bills  bought  and  sold 
between  the  price  paid  in  London  for  each  bill  in  English 
money,  and  the  amount  payable  under  the  bill  at  New  Yoik 
in  American  money.     This  market  is  the  rate  of  exchange  in 
London  on  New  York.     The  rate  of  exchanore  in  London  <m 
New  York  varies  from  day  to  day  according  to  the  amoant  of 
the  bills  offered  on  the  part  of  the  sellers  and  the  demand  for 
bills  on  the  part  of  the  buyers.     There  is  in   New  York  a 
similarly  varying  rate  of  exchange  upon   London.    Under 
ordinary  circumstances  of  trade  the  rates  of  exchange  betweoi 
two  intertrading  countries,  prevalent  in  the  one  upon  the  other, 
are  so  related  that  the  one  approximates  to  the  reciprocal  of 
the  other.     And  there  is  a  maximum  and  minimum  limit  n 
each  of  the  two  correlated  ranges,  beyond  which  the  rate  of 
exchange  cannot  generally  pass ;  because  as  the  rate  of  exchange 
rises  in  the  one  country  and  falls  in  the  other,  there  comes  a 
point  at  which  it  is  cheaper  or  more  convenient  for  any  penon, 
who  has  to  remit  money  from  the  country  where  it  is  rising  to 
the   country   in  which  it  is  falling,  to  do  so  by  buying  and 
sending  bullion,  instead  of  by  buying  and  selling  a  bill  of 
exchange.     This  point,  which  is  the  maximimi  point  in  t&« 
rate  of  exchange  rate  for  the  one  country  and  minimum  for 
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the  other,  may  be  conveniently  designated  the  outgoing  or 
incoming  specie  point  of  exchange,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the 
country  in  which  it  obtains.  On  reaching  its  destination, 
bullion  which  has  been  sent  to  any  country  in  the  place  of  a 
bill  of  exchange  is  usually  turned  into  the  money  of  the 
country  in  one  of  three  ways :  it  is  either  taken  to  the  mint 
and  coined,  or  it  is  deposited  in  a  bank  of  issue  and  exchanged 
for  currency  notes,  or  it  is  sold  as  precious  metals,  or  in  some 
other  manner  used  as  security  for  procuring  the  advance  of 
money.  Conversion  in  either  of  the  first  two  modes  constitutes 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  in  the  country,  and 
therefore  tends  to  make  money  cheap  and  all  other  commo- 
dities dear.  Cheap  money  means  augmentation  of  bank  de- 
posits and  other  loan  funds,  and  lowering  of  discount  rates. 
Conversion  in  the  latter  mode  does  not  influence  general 
prices. 

The  effect  of  the  outflow  of  bullion  in  the  country  of  ex- 
portation is  the  converse  of  this,  and  also  exhibits  an  additional 
feature.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  bullion  exported  is  bar  metal, 
or  if  being  coined  it  does  not  form  portion  of  the  currency  of 
the  country,  it  must  be  obtained  by  purchase  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  consequently  its  exportation  works  no  diminution  of 
the  amount  of  money  current  in  the  country,  and  does  not 
influence  general  prices.  In  the  second  place,  if  it  is  coin  of 
the  country  its  exportation  necessarily  diminishes  the  amount 
(ii  current  money  left  behind.  It  therefore  tends  to  make 
money  dear  and  nil  other  commodities  cheap,  and  leads  to 
enhancement  of  discount  rates.  The  additional  feature  is 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  coin  of  the  country  can  only  be  procured 
in  considerable  quantities  by  the  withdrawal  of  customers' 
deposits  from  banks,  /apid  exportation  of  it  upon  a  large  scale 
must  involve  banks  in  the  same  risk  as  a  panic. 

It  follows  that  there  are  generally  limits  to  the  dimensions 
which  an  exportation  of  bullion  from  any  country  can  attain 
unto ;  the  metal  goes  out  of  the  country  in  place  of  other  exports 
simply  because  it  i?  at  the  same  time  cheaper  to  procure  it  in  the 
country  of  export  sad  dearer  to  sell  and  convert  into  money 
in  the  country  of  import,  than  is  any  other  commodity  avail- 
able for  the  purpose ; — this  is,  shortly,  the  fact  which  is  indi- 
cated by  the  rate  of  exchange  being  at  specie  point.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  this  condition  of  things  cannot  generally  long 
prevail,  for  the  fact  of  the  bullion  being  taken  from  the  stock 
of  one  country  and  added  to  that  of  the  other,  tends  to  reverse 
these  conditions,  and,  if  the  trading  continues,  bullion  must 
soon  fall  into  its  old  place  relative  to  other  commodities. 
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Also,  the  lowness  of  the  rate  of  exchange,  which  was  the 
primary  cause  of  the  bullion  moving  to  the  country  where  the 
low  rate  prevails,  and  the  high  rate  of  exchange  in  the  coantry 
from  which  the  bullion  comes,  both  serve  to  favour  the  expor- 
tation of  other  commodities  besides  bullion  from  the  Utter  to 
the  former  country — the  importer  in  the  one  country  bays  his 
bills  cheap  wherewith  to  pay  for  the  imported  commodity,  and 
the  exporter  in  the  other  sells  his  bills  dear,  and  so  makes  the 
more  by  his  venture.  It  thus  appears  that  the  passage  of 
bullion  between  two  countries  generally  marks  a  stat«  of 
maximum  inequality  in  the  trade  between  two  countries  such 
as  tends  to  redress  itself.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  pro- 
hibitory character  of  the  American  customs  tariff  and  the 
great  demand  in  England  for  American  food  stufis  most  be 
causes  tending  respectively  to  check  importation  from  England 
into  America,  and  to  stimulate  exportation  from  Ameiicato 
England.  That  is,  both  these  causes  together  operate  to  keep 
the  New  York  rate  of  exchange  upon  England  at  a  rektively 
low  level,  and  serve  to  augment  the  frequency  with  which  an 
inflow  of  bullion  from  England  into  America  takes  place. 

A  Paper  was  also  read  by  Mr.  Joseph  John  Murpht 
on  ^  Bimetallism  as  a  Policy  for  the  British  Empire.*  The 
purpose  of  this  Paper  is  to  show  that  Great  Britain,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  Europe  and  with  North  America,  has  been 
suffering  from  a  commercial  depression  which  is  in  a  great 
degree  caused  by  the  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  gold  from  the 
mines  of  California  and  Australia,  producing  a  progressive  M 
in  prices  and  an  increasing  difficulty  in  making  payments; 
while  a  depreciation  of  silver,  partly  due  to  newly  discovered 
mines  in  North  America,  and  partly  to  the  practical  demonetisa- 
tion of  silver  by  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States,  is 
inflicting  severe  loss  on  India,  because  the  Indian  Government 
receives  its  revenues  in  silver,  and  has  to  pay  what  is  practically 
a  heavy  tribute  to  Great  Britain  in  gold. 

The  remedy  proposed  for  both  of  these  evils  is  to  pass  an 
Act  of  Parliament  for  the  entire  British  Empire,  authorising 
the  unrestricted  coinage  of  silver,  at  the  value  of  15^  ounces  rf 
silver  equal  to  one  of  gold.  This  would  restore  the  rupee  to 
par. 

In  reply  to  the  objection  that  legislation  is  not  competeot 
to  fix  prices,  it  is  urged  that  such  a  law  would  not  only  fix  the 
price  of  silver,  but  would  create  the  demand  for  it ;  and  thai  it 
is  quite  possible  for  legislation  to  fix  the  ratio  of  the  valoes  of 
gold  and  silver  between  limits,  which  are  defined  as  the  ratio 
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which  would  subsist  in  the  market  if  gold  were  altogether  demo- 
netised, and  that  which  would  subsist  if  silver  were  altogether 
demonetised. 

The  British  Empire  is  great  enough  to  act  alone  in  this 
matter,  but  it  is  probable  that  other  nations  would  follow  our 
example. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  interference  with  the  letter  of  con- 
tracts, it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  that  all  debts  now  pay- 
able in  gold  should  continue  to  be  so. 

A  Paper  on  *  Keclamation  of  "Waste  Lands '  was  read  by 
Mr.  G.  H.  KiNAH  AN*.  The  following  is  an  abstract.  The  Paper 
commenced  by  giving  the  area  of  Ireland,  and  the  estimated 
acreage  of  waste  lands  6,290,000  acres,  to  which  was  added  the 
foreshores  above  half-tide  mark  190,000  acres.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  half  these  waste  lands  and  about  100,000  acres  of 
the  foreshores,  or  3,245,000  acres  in  all,  might  be  increased  in 
▼alue  5*.  an  acre,  giving  an  increased  yearly  revenue  to  the 
country  of  811,250/.,  which  capitalised  at  ten  years'  purchase 
would  give  over  8,000,000/.  to  be  expended  on  the  reclama- 
tions. 

The  author  next  pointed  out  the  successful  and  remunera- 
tive reclamation  of  the  mountainous  lands  of  Scotland  ;  of  the 
foreshores  and  Chat  Moss  in  England;  but  dwelt  particularly  on 
the  works  in  the  Netherlands,  where  thousands  of  acres  of  land, 
foreshore  and  '  holder,'  some  of  the  latter  having  from  six  to 
twelve  feet  of  water  on  it,  have  been  intaken  at  comparatively 
small  expense ;  while  some  of  the  present  richest  communes  in 
Holland,  such  as  Groningen  and  Dreathe,  were  once  for  the 
most  part  somewhat  similar  to  the  present  Bog  of  Allen, 
Ireland. 

In  France  the  fruitful  market  gardens  on  the  bogs  near 
Amiens  were  mentioned,  and  the  wonderful  results  of  the 
oyster  and  mussel  farms  at  Arcachon,  Ause  de  I'Aiguillon,  and 
other  foreshores ;  and  of  the  pine  forest  occupying  the  sand 
hills  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Gascony. 

A  comparison  was  then  drawn  between  these  works  and 
what  might  be  done  in  Ireland.  As  all  the  Irish  foreshores  are 
above  half-tide  line,  no  pumping  in  the  first  instance  would  be 
necessary,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  be  enclosed  at  half  the 
cost  of  those  in  the  Netherlands,  while  in  reference  to  the  bog 
the  Shannon  and  its  tributaries,  the  Barrow  with  the  Royal  and 
Grand  canals  give  a  system  of  main  water  carriage  which  could 
be  easily  supplemented  by  branches  giving  greater  facilities 
than  in  Holland  for  changing  the  bogs  into  fruitful  fields. 
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Isolated  places,  such  as  Bogerstown  Creek,  Co.  Dablin^  Sedbay 
Antrim,  and  Ardtermore,  Co.  Sligo,  were  mentioned,  at  whidi. 
the  Irish  sand-hills  have  been  successfully  cultivated,  showing 
what  might  be  done  elsewhere ;  and  in  conclusion  the  saccessfiu 
oyster  culture  of  oysters  in  the  Burren  inlets.  Gal  way  Bay,  were 
referred  to,  while  it  was  pointed  that  in  other  places  along  the 
south  and  west  coast  there  were  similar  facilities. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Watherston,  in  a  Paper,  elaborated  by 
statistics,  on  *  Irish  Railways,'  advocated  the  principle  of  unity 
of  administration,  under  State  government.  Among  the  many 
remedies  that  have  been  proposed  for  the  unhappy  state  of 
Ireland,  visible  in  its  distracted  social  condition,  the  increasing 
poverty  of  the  mass  of  the  people  and  the  rapid  decay  in  numbers 
of  the  population,  one  remedy  calculated  more  than  almost  any 
other  to  foster  the  growth  of  trade,  commerce,  and  agricultuiey 
and  consequently  the  prosperity  of  the  Irish  people,  viz.  the 
improvement  and  extension  of  the  railway  svsteoi  and  Ihe 
application  to  it  of  the  principle  of  unity  of  administration,  pro- 
viding for  the  lowest  remunerative  fares  both  for  goods  and 
passengers — has,  in  the  author's  opinion,  been  singularly  over- 
looked. 

While  railways  have  proved  a  blessing  to  almost  eveiy  other 
country,  they  have  done  but  little  for  Ireland,  because,  although 
constructed  at  comparatively  but  little  cost,  thetraf&c  is  carried 
on  in  a  most  unbusiness-like  manner,  and  their  management 
is  in  so  many  hands  as  to  reach  the  height  of  absurdity. 

On  January  1,  1881,  Ireland  had  a  total  length  of  2,370 
miles  of  railways,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  33,74 1,058Z.,  and 
managed  by  more  than  500  directors. 

Of  the  capital,  24,782,448/.  was  in  shares,  and  the 
remainder,  8,958,610/.,  in  loans  and  debentures.  The  total 
receipts  in  1880  amounted  to  2,695,272/.,  expenditure  to 
1,455,637/.,  the  proportion  to  receipts  being  54  per  cent.,  as 
against  51  per  cent,  in  England  and  Scotland.  Mismanage- 
ment, doubtless,  has  been  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  the 
ill  success  of  Irish  railways,  as  all  must  admit  that  500 
directors  are  obstructing  rather  than  assisting  in  the  running 
of  trains  over  2,370  miles  of  line — a  distance  but  little  in 
excess  of  that  of  a  single  English  railway — the  Great 
Western. 

In  1880,  in  addition  to  21,586  season  ticket-holders,  Irish 
railways  carried  17,259,017  passengers,  of  whom  1,689,927 
travelled  first  class,  3,914,962  second  class,  and  11,654,128 
third  class,  together  vrith  3,596,333  tons  of  goods. 
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In  the  same  year  the  railways  of  Scotland,  only  2,907' 
m3e8  in  length,  but  constructed  at  a  cost  of  92,333,212/., 
cairied,  in  addition  to  30,765  season  ticket-holders,  45,956,833 
passengers,  and  31,315,939  tons  of  goods. 

The  Irish  railways  were  built  at  a  comparatively  low 
expenditure,  the  whole  of  them  costing  not  quite  34  millions 
sterling,  while  the  Scottish  cost  over  92  millions.  Yet  the 
Scottish  lines,  in  the  main,  give  fair  dividends  to  their  share- 
holders, while  the  Irish  railways  do  not.  In  round  numbers 
the  traffic  returns  of  the  Scottish  lines  amounted  last  year  to 
7  millions,  while  those  of  Ireland  were  scarcely  more  than  2^ 
millions  sterling.  Of  course  Scotland  has  manufactures,  and 
Ireland  has  but  few,  except  the  linen  industry  of  the  north ;  but 
this  alone  does  not  explain  the  enormous  difference  in  the  traffic 
receipts.  It  must  be  sought  in  another  direction,  namely,  the 
mismanagement  of  the  railways  of  Ireland. 

The  great  majority  of  Irish  railways  consists  of  single  lines, 
1^802  mUes  in  length,  and  only  the  remainder  double,  568 
miles  in  length.  Only  a  single  railway,  the  Dublin- Wicklow, 
had,  but  for  the  length  of  one  mile  only,  three  lines,  whereas 
the  English  Great  Western  has  2,148  miles  of  railway — 
not  far  from  the  total  of  Ireland — of  which  only  1,028  nules 
are  single,  while  1,120  miles  consist  not  merely  of  double,  but 
sometimes  of  six,  seven,  and  even  tenfold  lines  of  rails. 
Another  English  railway  company,  the  London  and  North- 
western, has  a  total  of  1,736  miles,  and  of  these  only  388  are 
single  lines,  while  1,348  miles  have  from  a  double  to  a  tenfold 
track.  Practically,  therefore,  Irish  railways,  as  compared 
with  English,  are  mainly  single  lines,  sadly  interfering  with 
their  traffic  and  general  usefulness. 

Interest  on  loans  and  debenture  stocks,  averaging  4^  per 
cent,  per  annum,  is  paid  by  some  of  the  companies,  not  all  by 
any  means,  but  exceedingly  limited  is  the  number  of  those 
which  pay  any  interest  on  the  capital  represented  by  ordinary 
shares.  In  the  Railway  Returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for 
the  year  1880,  under  the  heading  of  rate  of  dividends  paid, 
the  ^tal  little  word  nil  stands  behind  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  Irish  railway  companies,  and  even  where  the  unhappy 
nil  does  not  occur,  the  figures  1  or  2  per  cent,  frequently 
stand. 

In  scarcely  any  other  European  country  can  the  spec- 
tacle be  witnessed  of  men  trudging  along  in  great  numbers 
on  foot  to  save  exorbitant  railway  fares,  and  of  heavy, 
agricultural  produce,  even  such  as  hay  and  potatoes,  being 
carried    on    the   backs   of   animals   close    to    the  route  of 
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the  line,  while  the  slow  train,  nearly  empty,  is  crawGng 
alongside.  It  costs  no  more  than  about  two  shillmgB  in 
Ireland  to  run  a  train  a  mile ;  and  the  same  train  might  take 
on  its  back  the  loads  of  a  thousand  horses,  and  draw  along 
with  it  nearly  as  many  human  beings.  In  fact,  on  the  generallj 
level  ground  of  Ireland,  admirably  adapted  for  railwap,  the 
locomotive — most  wonderful  of  traction  powers  ever  aB  yet 
constructed  by  man — might  draw  along  almost  any  loadirbeik 
once  in  movement.  It  would  undoubtedly  pay  to  canj  a 
pig  from  or  to  any  railway  station  in  the  north  or  west  of 
Ireland  for  a  couple  of  shillings,  if  not  less ;  and  a  human 
being,  able  without  assistance  to  be  loaded  and  unloaded, 
for  about  half  this  sum.  But  the  thought  that  this  might  be 
done  seems  as  yet  never  to  have  struck  the  railway  maaagen 
of  Ireland,  although  they  can  scarcely  be  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  a  live  Irishman  is  carried  for  one-tenth  the  sum  from 
Dublin  to  Liverpool  than  from  Belfast  to  Dublin,  and  that  it 
is  less  expensive  to  send  a  pig  to  London  from  Chicago,  in 
the  United  States,  than  from  Waterford  in  Ireland. 

The  great  want  of  Ireland  at  the  present  moment  is  a 
comprehensive  system  of  railways.  First  of  all,  Ireknd 
requires  many  more  lines  of  railways  than  the  country  at 
present  possesses.  They  might  be  constructed  at  a  very  low 
cost,  and  worked  most  inexpensively,  so  as  to  facilitate  to  the 
utmost  the  carrying  of  agricultural  produce  as  well  as  of 
passengers.  Then,  secondly,  all  the  railways,  old  and  nev, 
ought  to  be  under  unity  of  administration.  This  can  nerer 
be  unless  they  are  first  acquired  in  their  entirety  by  the 
State.  Of  course  there  will  be  a  huge  outcry  against  thi^ 
proposition,  but  the  matter,  if  closely  examined,  is  not  a 
formidable  one  after  all. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  from  a  merely  finandal 
point  of  view,  the  strictest  that  can  be  taken,  the  purchase  of 
tlie  Irish  railways  by  the  State  would  be  a  far  better  invest- 
ment than  that  of  the  telegraphs  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
undertaken  some  years  ago.  Next,  as  to  the  social  side  of  the 
question.  It  requires  scarcely  any  argument  or  demonatratiOD 
that  the  industries  of  Ireland,  agricultural  in  the  main,  wooU 
be,  almost  beyond  calculation,  furthered  by  the  oi^ganisation 
of  an  effective  and  well-managed  system  of  railways.  It  is 
such  a  system  of '  roads,'  as  the  Americans  justly  call  them— 
the  best,  cheapest,  and  most  available  moides  of  .traffic  ever 
known — which  will  undoubtedly  raise  the  prosperity  of  I«I»^ 
more  than  aught  else  could  do,  and  prevent  her  teemiog 
thousands  from  flying  away  in  ever  increasing  numbeis  across 
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the  Atlantic.  They,  strictly  Bpeaking,  go  from  a  country  in 
which  there  are  scarcely  any  roads,  or  only  such  as  are  very 
expensive  and  badly  kept,  to  a  land  in  which  there  are  good 
and  cheap  roads.  Indeed,  the  dullest  peasant  in  Ireland, 
west,  north,  or  south,  will  see,  without  persuasion,  that» 
leaving  alone  the  question  of  ^  rint,'  it  is  to  his  strict  advantage 
to  send  pigs  from  Chicago  to  England,  instead  of  from  his 
own  field,  and  so,  of  course,  he  makes  way,  if  he  possibly  can, 
in  the  Chicago  direction.  The  question  of  rent  and  of  land  is 
really  secondary  to  that  of  *  roads.' 

The  political  side  of  the  question  of  the  purchase  of  the 
railways  of  Ireland  by  the  Government,  though  last  considered, 
is,  perhaps,  one  which  at  this  moment  might  be  made  to  stand 
in  the  first  line.  Not  only  would  the  organisation  of  the  at 
present  chaotic  railway  system  of  Ireland  produce,  more  than 
almost  anything  else,  more  satisfaction  with  British  rule  among 
the  masses,  by  improving  their  material  condition,  but  it  would 
be  the  establishment  of  an  entirely  new  force,  as  strongly  bound 
to  the  Government  as  the  actual  constabulary,  and,  probably,  of 
more  influence,  both  physical  and  moral,  among  the  people.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  lower  classes  of  railway  servants  in 
Ireland,  the  porters,  guards,  engine-drivers,  signalmen,  and  the 
rest,  are  wretchedly  paid,  hard  worked,  and  in  nearly  all 
respects  badly  treated.  But  their  condition  would  be  instantly 
bettered  by  the  purchase  of  the  Irish  railways  by  the  State. 
The  army  of  railway  servants  would  then  become  Government 
servants,  and  by  slight  inducements,  such  as  the  grant  of  small 
pensions  of  superannuation  after  a  certain  number  of  years  of 
faithful  service,  or  at  a  given  age,  and  as  provided  in  a  recent 
Act  of  Parliament — which  the  railway  companies  try  their 
utmost  to  circumnavigate — the  host  of  stalwart  men  working 
and  keeping  watch  over  the  iron  highways  of  Ireland  would 
be  among  the  most  faithful  adherents  of  the  Crown.  The 
sooner  the  State  takes  over  the  Irish  railways  the  better  for 
Ireland,  and  the  better  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  following  figures  were  given  as  an  appendix  to  Mr. 
Watherston's  paper: — 

In  the  last  official  '  Kailway  Returns '  the  72  different 
companies  who  own  the  railways  of  Ireland  are  grouped  under 
23  larger  undertakings,  who  either  lease  or  work  the  smaller 
lines.  The  following  is  the  list,  copied  from  the  ^  B.eturns,'' 
giving  the  length  of  the  lines  of  uiese  23  companies — ^in- 
cluding, of  course,  the  amalgamation — their  total  receipts^ 
their  total  expenditure,  and  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  their 
expenditure  to  receipts,  in  the  year  1880 : — 
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N*m«  of  Oompwy 


Is 

tcaa 

r 


s 

■I'gS 


III 

111 


M 

H 


Ballycastie  ..••'• 
Ballymeoa  and  Lame  .... 

Ballymeua,  Coshendall,  and  Redbay    . 

Sel^t  and  Goanty  Down  (indnding 

the    Dovnpatrick,     Dundrmn,    and 

Newcastle)       .... 

Bel&st  and   Northern    Counties    (in 
eluding      the      Carrickfergus     and 
Lame,  and  Derry  Central) 
Belfast  Central    .... 

Belfast,  Holywood,  and  Bangor    . 
Cork  and  Bandon  (including  the  Cork 
and  Kinsale  Junction,    lien  Valley 
and  West  Cork) 
Cork  and  Macroom  Direct   . 
Cork,  Blackrook,  and  Passage 
Dublin,  Wicklow,   and  Wexford    (in 
eluding  tho  Dublin  and  Kingstown 
Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Greenore    . 
Finn  Valley         .... 

Great  North  of  Ireland  (including  the 
Enniskillen,    Bundoran,  and    Sligo, 
and  Londondeny  and  Enniskillen) 
Great  Southern  and  Western  of  Ireland 
(including    the    Fcrmoy    and    Lis- 
more)       ...... 

Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  . 
Midland  Great  Western  of  Ireland  (in- 
cluding the  Dublin  and  Meath, 
Great  Northern  and  Western  of 
Ireland,  and  Navan  and  Kings- 
court)       

Newry,  Warrenpoint,  and  Bostrevor     . 
Sligo,  Leitrim,  and  Northern  Counties  . 
Waterford    and    Central  Ireland  (in- 
cluding the  Kilkenny  Junction) 
Waterfoid    and    Limerick    (including 
the  Athenry    and   Ennis   Junction, 
Athenry     and    Tuam,     Bathkeale 
and       Newcastle     Junction,     and 
Southern)         .         .         .        •        , 
Waterford  and  Tramore  , 

Waterford,  Dungarran,  and  Lismore    . 

Total 


Miles 

16 
30 
17 


55 


180 

4 

12 


65 

25 

6 

135 
26 
13 


503 


478 
12 


425 

7 

25 

60 


226 

7 

43 


2,370 


640 
13,043 
12,133 


56,077 


198,321 

5,409 

20,6C6 


54,568 
14,575 
12,326 

231,114 

12,471 

6,493 


700.001 
6,624 


477,058 
5,943 
6,439 

42,588 


170,527 

6.728 

16,472 


2,695,272 


29,661 
9,187 
5,972 

103,387 

11,709 

4.066 


625,121        328,068 


385,758 
6»408 


261,662 
4,666 
3,443 

22,670 


89,475 

3,826 

14.585 


1,455,637 


£ 

Pfer 

404 

6S 

8,003 
4,283 

61 
35 

32,768 

58 

118,942 
7.337 
9,607 

57 

136 

46 

54 
63 
43 

4.5 
94 
63 


58 


55 

97 


55 
77 
53 

53 


52 
57 
39 


54 


The  position  of  the  Irish  railways,  compared  with  thoie  rf 
England  and  Wales,  and  of  Scotland,  is  shown  in  snbjoined 
table,  exhibiting,  first,  the  total  length  of  railways  of  ciich  of 
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the  three  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  secondly,  the  total 
receipts;  thirdly^  the  total  expenditure;  and,  fourthly,  the 
proportion,  per  cent,  of  expenditure  to  receipts  during  the 
year  1880: — 


- 

Length  of 
Liaeopen 
Jan.  1, 
IRRl  , 

Total 

BeoalptB 

in 

1880 

Total 

Expenditure 

in 

1880 

Proportion  oC 

Expenditaxe 

to 

Beoeipts 

England  and  Wales 

Scotland 

Izeland  .... 

Total  United  Kingdom 

Miles 
12,659 
2,907 
2,370 

£ 
55,795,186 

7,001,167 
2,697.272 

£ 
28,577,111 
3,568,376 
1,455,637 

Per  Cent, 
51 
51 
54 

17,933 

65,491,625 

33,601,124 

51 

!Eyen  at  the  first  glance  at  them  these  figures  are  startling, 
and  they  become  even  more  so  if  other  statistics  be  taken  into 
account.  They  may  be  summed  up  in  the  subjoined  table 
exhibiting  the  paid  up  capital,  or,  in  other  words,  the  cost  of 
construction  of  the  railways  of  England  and  Wales,  of  Scotland, 
and  of  Ireland : — 


Share 
Capital 

Loans  and 
Debentorea 

Total  Paid  Up 
Capital 

England  and  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Total  United  Kingdom     . 

£ 
449,787,432 
71,088,337 
24,782,448 

£ 
152,455,146 
20,344,875 
8,958,610 

£ 
602,242,578 
92,333,212 
33,741,058 

546,558,217 

181,758,631 

728,316,848 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  preceding  table,  it  may  be 
added  that,  according  to  the  census  taken  April  4,  1881, 
England  and  Wales  had  25,9685286  inhabitants;  Scotland, 
3,734,370;  and  Ireland,  5,159,839.  Surely  there  is  no  pro- 
portion in  the  least  way  adequate  between  the  population  and 
the  railways  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Ireland  respectively. 


A  Paper  on  *  The  Place  of  Women  in  the  Administration 
of  the  Irish  Poor  Law '  was  read  by  Miss  Isabella  Tod.  The 
Talue  of  the  work  of  women  as  Poor  Law  guardians  had,  she 
said,  begun  to  be  recognised  in  England,  but  such  work  is  even 
more  needed  in  Ireland,  where  at  present  a  legal  restriction 
exists,  preventing  the  election  oi  ladies.  It  is  especially 
needed — 
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First — Because  of  the  greater  demands  upon  pubBc 
charity  in  Ireland^  arising  from :  (1)  the  greater  poverty  of  the 
country^  and  the  small  accumulation  of  capital ;  (2)  the  dis- 
proportionate number  of  the  old,  the  very  young,  the  feeble, 
and  other  weakly  workers,  caused  by  the  constant  emigration 
of  the  stronger  part  of  the  population ;  (3)  the  habitual 
absence  of  many  of  those  who  ought  to  be  leaders  of  new 
enterprises ;  (4)  the  power  of  deportation  of  Irish-bom 
paupers  possessed  by  English  and  Scotch  unions,  while  no 
corresponding  power  exists  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  from  minor 
causes. 

Secondly. — Because  of  the  greater  difficulty  of  meeting 
those  demands  on  account  of:  (1 )  the  much  more  limited  powers 
of  action  of  the  Irish  Local  Government  Board  than  the 
English  Local  Government  Board ;  (2)  the  much  more  limited 
powers  of  Irish  Boards  of  Guardians  than  English,  particolarly 
in  regard  to  the  relief  of  women  and  children. 

Thirdly. — Because  these  facts  increase  the  obvious  import- 
ance of  women's  care  of  the  poor  in  regard  to:  (1)  the  women  and 
children  within  the  workhouses  ;  (2)  the  boarding  out  of  orphan 
and  deserted  children;  (3)  the  appointment  of  dispensary 
doctors,  the  management  of  dispensaries,  the  enforcement  of 
sanitary  regulations,  and  the  teaching  their  necessity ;  (4)  Ihe 
management  of  the  increased  power  of  out-door  relief  for 
women  which  ought  to  be  claimed  for  Irish  boards ;  (5)  the 
co-operation  which  should  exist  between  the  guardians  and 
the  charitable  organisations  of  all  kinds,  especially  those  in 
which  women  take  part. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  the  removal  of  the  restriction 
which  prevents  ladies  from  being  elected  guardians  in  Ireland 
is  immediately  needed. 

After  the  discussion  following  the  reading  of  this  Paper,  a 
resolution  in  the  annexed  terms  was  adopted : — 

'  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Department  it  would  tend  to  the  efficient^ 
and  economy  of  the  Poor  Law  system  in  Ireland,  if  women  were  eli- 
gible as  Poor  Law  guardians.* 
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INFLUENCE   OF   ANNUAL   EXHIBITIONS. 

What  is  the  Influence  of  the  Annual  Exhibitions  of  Contemporary 
Pictures  and  Sculpture  on  Art  and  Public  Taste  ?  By  Sir 
Thomas  A.  Jones,  P.R.H.A. 

THE  field  opened  up  by  this  inquiry  is  one  of  vast  extent, 
and  presents  no  small  difficulties  to  an  unprejudiced  inves- 
tigator. To  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  the  influence  exercised 
by  our  annual  exhibitions,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  consider 
that  influence  in  relation  to  Art,  and,  secondly,  in  relation  to 
public  taste. 

And  taking  first  the  influence  of  exhibitions  of  contem- 
porary works  on  Art,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  what 
we  understand  by  the  term  Art,  and  whether  Art  in  the 
abstract,  or  contemporary  Art,  is  meant  in  the  special  question 
before  us. 

Art  in  the  abstract  may  be  defined  as  *  the  perception  of 
the  sublime  and  beautiful,'  and  as  such  is  universal,  unalter- 
able, and  above  all  influences  of  time  or  place.  Its  varied 
forms  of  expression  are  poetry,  painting,  music,  and  the  for- 
mative arts,  and  in  the  term  of  '  the  fine  arts '  Eastlake  tells 
us :  ^  We  comprehend  those  productions  of  human  genius  and 
«kill  which  are  more  especially  amenable  to  the  decisions  of 
taste,  their  highest  office  being  to  meet  ideas  of  beauty  or 
sublimity  by  imitation  or  adequate  representation,  and  by 
powers  of  expression  essentially  their  own,  to  awaken  the  nobler 
sympathies.'  Like  the  mingled  feeling  of  awe  and  veneration 
which  we  call  religion.  Art  represents  human  aspirations  and 
inspirations,  and  can  be  traced  in  the  most  barbarous  and 
degenerate  communities,  its  highest  developments  being  found 
with  those  individuals  and  people  who  unite  perception  with 
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reflection^  and  in  whom  the  attractions  and  influences  of  the 
senses  are  made  amenable  to  exalted  impulses. 

Art  in  the  abstract  cannot,  therefore,  be  understood  here, 
being,  as  has  been  said,  beyond  all  influences,  but  as  the  reli- 
gious sentiment  to  which  it  has  been  compared  partakes  of  the 
characteristics  of  nations  and  individuals,  and  m  its  develop- 
ment is  influenced  by  time,  place,  and  even  climate,  so  Art  is 
modified  by  the  manners^  the  tastes,  and  the  intellectual  ten- 
dencies of  the  age. 

A  recent  distinguished  authority  asserts  that  Art  cannot 
exist  without  faith,  and  doubtless,  in  the  two  great  art-epochs 
of  ancient  Greece  and  mediseval  Italy,  the  full  deyelop- 
ment  of  its  highest  impulses  has  been  in  the  service  of  reli- 
gion. Art  was  admitted  as  a  co-partner,  and  utilised  as  an 
instructor. 

The  discovery  of  printing,  and  through  its  means  the 
spread  of  information,  gave  the  first  blow  to  the  connectioD, 
and  now  that  Buskin's  ^  Ages  of  Faith '  have  passed  away,  the 
lack  of  inspiration  in  modem  Art  may  be  traced  to  that  utter 
absence  of  enthusiasm  of  any  sort  which  characterises  tke 
tone  of  modem  intelligence,  and  the  realism  of  modem  Art 
springs  from  that  faith  in  nature  which  is  the  only  faith  left 
to  the  aspirations  of  the  diminished  few  who  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime. 

The  British  school  of  the  present  day  is  ably  characterised 
by  one  of  our  most  distinguished  Art  critics,  William  Bossetti, 
in  a  passage  so  remarkable  that  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  qoote 
it  171  extenso.     He  says :  ^  It  is  a  school  not  marked,  unless  as 
an  exception,  by  idealism,  breadth,  aspiration,  tradition,  pc* 
turesqueness,  or  vivid  prepossession  of  any  sort.     It  is  not 
historic,  nor  religious,  nor  allegoricaL     It  contemplates  things 
dispassionately,  without  seeing  deep  into  them,  to  do  which  is 
the  property  of  imagination  combined  with  perception*    It 
represents  them  accurately  and  nicely,  with  some  ingennitj 
and  no  great  grasp,  aiming  mostly  to  make  the  spectator  see 
the  thing  as  the  painter  sees  it,  not  because  he  has  any  stroiig 
feelings  or  perceptions  of  his  own  to  express  in  the  mode « 
representation,  but  because  he  does  so  see  it,  and  thinks  tfait 
is  the  way  it  would  strike  an  average  and  unprejudiced  era 
The  school  is  therefore  on  the  whole  truth-tellmg  and  wide  in 
its  range,  but  its  truth  tends  to  run  into  particulars  and  to 
miss  intensity,  and  its  width  of  range  seldom  embraces  the 
highest  things  treated  in  the  highest  form.'     Is  not  this  theart 
to  be  expected  from  an  age  whose  characteristic  is  unbelief,  and 
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a  society  that  is  cold  because  it  k  weary,  and  unimaginative 
because  it  is  listless  ? 

It  is  therefore  contended  that,  if  Art  takes  the  tone  of  the 
age,  our  annual  exhibitions  have  no  appreciable  influence  on 
contemporary  Art,  though  they  may  possibly  influence  the  Art 
of  the  future. 

This  yiew  of  the  question  is  corroborated  by  the  compara- 
tiye  failure  of  the  many  attempts  made  by  our  most  distin- 
guished artists  to  awaken  a  taste  for  the  highest  styles  of  Art. 
Stirred  by  the  precepts  and  example  of  Beynolds,  the  artists 
of  his  time — ^Barry,  West,  Fuseli,  Copley,  Opie,  Northcote, 
and  others — contributed  fine  imaginative  or  historic  works  of 
the  size  of  life  to  the  earlier  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Koyal 
Academy,  but  the  public  overlooked  their  merit  and  complained 
of  their  size,  and,  though  the  experiment  was  fairly  tried,  it  be- 
came evident  that  works  of  this  class  are  not  in  sympathy  with 
British  taste,  and,  if  tolerated  at  all,  must  conform  to  the 
dimensions  of  English  houses. 

That  this  experiment  was  not  successful  is,  after  all,  not 
so  much  a  matter  of  surprise,  for  in  no  country  has  private 
patronage  proved  equal  to  the  task  of  sustaining  those  artists 
who  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  highest  styles  of 
Art ;  and  the  service  of  religion,  or  the  support  of  the  State, 
has  always  proved  indispensable  to  the  production  of  the 
grandest  efforts  of  genius  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  their 
importance.  We  have  said  that  Art  has  ceased  to  be  an 
adjunct  to  religion,  and  is  more  particularly  banished  from  the 
churches  of  the  Reformation.  This  is,  however,  not  the  time 
or  place  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  the  subject,  or  try  to 
combat  this  remnant  of  old-world  iconoclasm.  That  such  is 
the  £act  is  all  that  concerns  the  present  inquiry,  and  proves 
that  in  this  direction,  at  least,  Art  has  little  outlook  for  its  higher 
manifestations. 

With  reference  to  the  patronage  of  the  State,  it  will  be 
remembered  that,  some  five-and- thirty  years  ago,  the  Grovem- 
ment  of  that  day  made  the  praiseworthy  experiment  of  com- 
missioning the  decoration  of  the  then  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment with  befitting  frescoes  on  a  grand  scale,  the  execution 
being  intrusted  to  those  artists  whose  cartoons  in  competition 
were  selected,  and  great  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  ex- 
periment would  prove  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  British  Art.  But  whether  the  artists  selected  had 
not  the  training  which  works  of  such  a  class  demand,  or 
whether  the  medium  insisted  on  was  not  adapted  to  our  humid 
climate,  the  success  did  not  equal  the  anticipations ;  and  though 
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some  fine  works  were  produced,  the  attempt  has  not  led  to 
repetition  or  development. 

Until,  therefore,  our  civilisation  is  sufficiently  advanced  to 
admit  Art  in  the  adornment  of  our  churches,  and  our  national 
and  municipal  buildings,  we  cannot  hope  to  find  a  fitting  field 
for  the  exercise  of  those  higher  powers  of  conception  and 
execution  which  assuredly  exist  among  us,  and  only  require 
encouragement  for  their  full  development.  The  Corporation 
of  Manchester  is  setting  a  noble  example  in  this  respect,  wbich 
it  is  hoped  other  public  bodies  will  imitate,  but  the  success  of 
which  it  would  be  premature  to  discuss. 

And  here  the  utility  of  our  annual  exhibitions  of  con- 
temporary Art  becomes  apparent,  as  they  afford  the  only 
means  by  which  our  artists  can  come,  as  it  were,  face  to  face 
with  their  public,  and  influence  with  that  public  might  be  pos- 
sible if,  regardless. of  past  failures,  they  dared  to  oppose  their 
insular  prejudices,  and  by  working  for  Art,  and  Art  only, 
they  aimed  at  turning  the  tide  of  our  national  tendencies. 

Did  they  even  adopt  a  lower  standard  and,  like  the  French 
artists  of  the  day,  struggle  through  years  of  labour  and  priva- 
tion in  the  pursuit  of  Fame,  content  to  deny  themselves  the 
luxuries  and  even  comforts  of  life,  if  the  laurels  of  the  Salon 
eventually  crown  their  brows,  then,  indeed,  British  Art 
might  occupy  a  nobler  position  among  the  nations. 

Unfortunately  our  artists  with  few  exceptions  seem  neither 
actuated  by  love  of  Art,  nor  desire  for  fame.  Their  object  is  to 
gain  as  much  money  as  they  can  in  the  shortest  time  possible. 
Consequently  they  will  not  afford  themselves  time  to 
thoroughly  master  the  technique  of  any  Art  in  their  eager- 
ness to  ^  make  it  pay,'  and  having  no  higher  aim  they  manu- 
facture Art  such  as  it  is,  and  that  modern  creation,  the  dealer, 
goes  the  round  of  their  studios,  and,  like  the  buyers  for  com* 
mercial  houses,  selects  the  wares  best  suited  to  the  taste  of  his 
customers.  Brilliant  exceptions  there  doubtless  are,  and 
some  great  artists  among  us  labour  to  interest,  and  at  the 
same  time  elevate  the  public  taste;  but  the  maniifactrnv 
carries  the  day,  and  even  were  the  forms  of  ancient  Greece 
linked  with  the  colour  of  Veronese  presented  to  our  public, 
they  would  waken  little  sympathy  among  the  masses  whD 
throng  our  exhibition  galleries. 

So  it  comes  that  our  figure  painters  and  sculptors  are 
driven  to  the  representation  of  familiar  subjects,  and,  it 
must*  be  confessed,  their  compositions,  though  sometimes 
puerile  and  conceited,  are  unstained  by  tlie  irrossness  and  vul- 
garity of  the  Dutch  school  of  Teniers  and  Ustade,  and  often 
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they  invest  them  with  pathos  and  intellectual  interest.  If, 
however,  they  stoop  to  adapt  their  ereations  to  the  public 
standard,  there  can  be  no  doubt  they  have  their  reward,  for  in 
the  anntds  of  Art  past  or  present,  the  enormous  sums  received 
by  living  British  artists  are  unparalleled,  and  the  present  day 
may  weU  be  styled  the  Golden  Age  of  Art  in  England.  But 
that  elevated  Art  is  not.  the  product  of  gold,  is  suflSciently 
evident  by  the  few  names  we  can  add  to  the  Libro  D'Oro  of 
illustrious  contemporaries,  and  poor  Continental  nations  can 
boast  a  long  roll  of  distinguished  living  artists  whose  fame 
extends  wherever  Art  is  recognised,  and  whose  noble  com- 
positions shed  lustre  on  their  country  and  their  times. 

Can,  therefore,  the  position  and  characteridtics  of  the 
British  school  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  hypothesis  than 
that  put  forward  here,  that  public  taste  dominates  over 
Alt ;  and  the  contemporary  Art  of  our  exhibitions  not  only 
fails  to  influence,  but  is  produced  in  conformity  with  that 
taste? 

Annual  exhibitions,  however,  if  they  fail  to  influence  the 
taste  of  the  day,  undoubtedly  tend  to  increase  it.  Could  the 
statistics  of  the  last  ten  years  be  procured,  and  we  could  com- 
pare the  number  of  exhibitions,  the  numbers  attending  them, 
and  the  amount  of  sales  efiected,  there  exists  little  doubt  that 
1881  would  be  found  far  in  advance  of  1871,  and  on  such  data 
it  might  reasonably  be  presumed  that  there  must  be  a  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  individuals  taking  an  interest  in  Art, 
and  necessarily  possessing  what  we  call  taste.  Instead  of 
beingconfined  to  the  capitals  and  a  few  leading  cities,  annual 
Art  Exhibitions  are  now  instituted  in  many  provincial  towns, 
and  even  in  Dublin,  within  the  last  few  years,  two  societies, 
the  Irish  Fine  Art,  and  the  Dublin  Amateurs,  give  annual 
exhibitions  in  addition  to  that  of  the  Boyal  Hibernian  Academy, 
ftQdwe  are  promised  another  Art  Association,  a  distinctive 
feature  in  whose  programme  will  be  an  annual  loan  collection 
of  works  of  high  artistic  standard. 

Any  attempt  to  disparage  the  talents  of  our  living  artists 
is  here  most  emphatically  disclaimed*  Had  they  the  support 
of  either  the  State,  or  that  of  public  bodies  and  corporations, 
^ey  would  doubtless  be  able  to  meet,  and  fit  themselves  for 
the  requirements  of  the  more  exalted  styles  of  Art.  Failing 
^  support,  they  must  only  adapt  themselves  to  the  prevailing 
taste  of  their  pubUc,  and  as  landscape  painting  comes  within 
Ae  range  of  its  intellectual  capacity,  the  landscape  painting 
of  the  present  day  is  consequently  far  in  advance  of  all 
previous  efforts  in  both  refinement  of  feeling  and  truth,  and  it 
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is  presumed  will  form  the  distinctiye  characteriBtic  of  Nine- 
teenth Century  Art  in  the  estimation  of  the  critics  of  fiitiira 
civilisations. 

On  our  public  taste  lies  the  blame  of  any  shortcomings  in 
our  Art,  for,  though  with  lavish  hand  it  patronises  what  affisrds 
it  satisfaction,  no  Minister  would  be  allowed  to  hold  office 
who  proposed  to  allocate  a  portion  of  the  funds  for  the  deco- 
ration 01  our  public  buildings.  South  Kensington,  no  doubt, 
is  amply  supported  by  the  State,  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  its  object  is  the  improvement  of  our  Art  manofin- 
tures.  It  justifies  that  support ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  compe- 
tent judges,  has  mainly  contributed  to  the  miwellons  advance 
in  Art  manufacture  and  decorative  taste  within  tlie  last  thirty 
years,  and  the  hope  may  be  expressed  that  in  time  its  influence 
may  react  upon  the  higher  branches,  and  bad  Art  will  seem 
incongruous  amid  surroundings  marked  by  perfect  taste  and 
harmonious  colouring. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  allude  to  an  inflnenee 
which  our  annual  exhibitions  might  exerdse  with  advantage, 
but  which  is  up  to  the  present  almost  ignored. 

The  question  before  us,  it  will  be  remembered,  is,  ^  What  is 
the  Influence  exercised  by  our  annual  Exhibitions  upon  Art 
and  Public  Taste  ? '  And  it  has  been  attempted  to  show  thdr 
influence  is  little,  if  any,  on  Art,  and  that  on  the  contrarjr  thej 
are  controlled  by  public  taste.  But  public  taste  in  this  in- 
stance means  the  taste  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  who 
can  afibrd  t.o  pay  for  admission,  and  purchase  catalogues.  The 
masses  of  the  people  to  whom  these  exhibitions  might  prove  a 
boon,  and  a  powerful  civilising  agent,  are  as  completdj  ex- 
cluded as  if  their  existence  was  ignored. 

We  are  amazed  at  the  refined  feeling  shown  in  the  manu- 
factures of  France  and  other  Continental  States,  but  we  forget 
that  in  those  countries  all  art  galleries  and  exhibitions  are  &ee 
to  the  artisan,  the  mechanic,  and  the  labourer,  on  the  mdyixj 
of  the  week  on  which  they  can  enjoy  and  profit  by  them. 

With  us  the  same  puritanism  that  banishes  Art  fixm  oar 
churches,  hermetically  seals  all  places  of  rational  amasement 
to  the  lower  orders,  while  with  glaring  inconsistency  it  leaves 
the  gin  palaces  and  public-houses  open  for  their  delectatioii. 
The  Roman  who  prescribed  *  panem  et  circenses '  for  the  popu- 
lace, was  more  wise  in  his  generation  than  the  ruling  powerB 
in  Great  Britain.  We  give  them  bread  truly,  but  for  it  'we 
exact  the  toil  of  twelve  hours  daily,  from  Monday  to  Sttiff- 
day,  and  on  the  day  of  rest  we  allow  them,  under  certim 
restrictions,  to  breathe  the  air.     They  may  wander  tfaroogh 
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the  streets  and  slums^  but  at  every  corner  we  license  traps  for 
tlieir  souls  and  bodies.  The  strong  ones  may  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  trees  and  the  fields,  if  the  weather  is  sufficiently  fine  to 
allow  it ;  but  in  our  climate  how  many  fine  Sundays  can  we 
boast  of  in  the  year?  And,  when  the  rain  comes  down  in 
torrents,  or  the  footways  are  thick  with  snow  or  sludge,  and 
the  bitter  east  wind  pierces  their  scanty  garments,  where  are 
they  to  go  for  their  day  of  rest  ?  They  have  no  choice  but  to 
remain  in  their  foetid  dwellings,  in  rooms  where  whole  families 
httddle  together  in  dirt  and  discomfort,  or  take  refuge  in  the 
'  gilded  ssuoons '  of  the  licensed  vintners ;  and  can  we  feel  sur- 
prise that  they  choose  the  latter,  and  purchase  a  few  hours* 
forgetfulness  with  the  money  which  should  buy  their  children 
bread.  How  much  misery,  how  much  crime,  might  be  pre- 
vented, were  our  picture  galleries,  our  exhibitions,  our  mu- 
seums, and  our  botanic  gardens,  opened  free  to  the  public  on 
Sundays  between  the  hours  of  diree  and  six  in  the  idltemoon ! 
And  in  what  way  could  this  privilege  interfere  with  the  reli- 
gious services  of  the  day  ?  The  inconsistency  of  the  hackneyed 
answer,  that  this  would  deprive  the  custodians  of  public  galle- 
ries of  their  day  of  rest  is  apparent,  when  we  never  hesitate 
to  employ  our  own  servants,  our  cab-drivers,  and  our  railway 
employes  on  that  day. 

Why  are  we  so  concerned  about  the  Sabbath  of  our  porters 
and  custodians,  while  our  club  servants  are  unthought  of?  And 
where  are  our  sympathies  with  the  waiters  in  hotels  and  the 
jaded  attendants  in  gin  palaces?  And,  further,  have  the 
porters  and  custodians  of  our  exhibitions  been  consulted  by 
those  who  are  so  anxious  about  them,  and  can  a  single  instance 
be  brought  forward  of  refusal,  when  additional  payment  is 
offered  for  the  extra  hours  of  attendance  ?  Of  course  it  will 
be  argued,  that  in  the  cited  instatices,  necessary  wants  are 
supplied.  Granted.  But  will  it  be  for  a  moment  contended 
that  recreation  for  the  people  is  not  a  necessary  want.  Our 
Government  has  entered  on  a  great  scheme  of  compulsory 
education.  Would  it  not  be  well  in  the  first  place  to  amelio- 
rate their  condition,  and  humanise  them  a  little  through  their 
senses  of  eye  and  ear,  before  teaching  them  to  read  and  making 
them  more  keenly  alive  to  the  misery  of  their  lot  ? 

In  this  city,  remote  as  it  is  from  the  great  art  centres,  we 
are  fortunate  in  being  among  the  first  to  recognise  this  great 
want.  The  RoyaJ.  Hibernian  Academy  has  for  years  back 
opened  its  annual  exhibitions,  for  six  weeks  in  each  season,  at 
the  nominal  sum  of  one  penny,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and 
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ten  in  the  evening.  The  council  at  the  same  time  supply  s 
cheap  edition  of  the  catalogue,  and  what  are  the  results? 
Within  the  last  ten  years  241,668  persons  of  the  hombler 
classes  have  availed  themselves  of  this  advantage,  and  the 
numbers  attending  show  a  steady  increase  from  18,776  in  1871 
to  30,739  in  the  last  year.  The  galleries  can  only  acoommo- 
date  900  at  a  time,  yet  the  arrangements  never  permit  of  orer- 
cro.wding,  thus  answering  the  objection  frequently  urged 
against  free  admissions.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  during 
those  ten  years,  not  the  slightest  injury  has  occurred  to  either 
pictures  or  frames,  and  another  notable  fact,  and  one  of  great 
significance,  is,  that  the  workmen  who  pay  one  penny  for  ad- 
mission, buy  catalogues  far  exceeding  in  relative  proportion 
the  number  purchased  by  the  day  visitors  at  a  shilling. 

The  financial  position  of  the  Academy  does  not  warrant  at 
present  the  free  opening  on  Sunday  afternoons,  but  the  council 
hope  shortly  to  be  enabled  to  do  so.  The  director  and  guar- 
dians of  the  National  Gallery  in  Merrion  Square  in  this  dty 
have  however  set  the  praiseworthy  example,  and  durmg  the 
last  ten  years  their  collections  have  been  opened  free  to  the 
public  on  Sundays  between  the  hours  of  two  and  five  in  the 
afternoon.  The  average  attendance  is  700,  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  artizan  class,  and  bearing  out  our  advocacy  of 
the  necessity  of  providing  the  lower  order  in  our  climate  with 
other  places  of  resort  than  beer-houses  and  whisky  shops.  The 
attendance  on  wet  Sundays  doubles  that  on  fine  ones. 

These  suggestions  will  doubtless  give  offence  to  many  who 
have  either  not  suflficiently  entered  into  the  subject,  or  who,  in 
this  nineteenth  century,  still  consider  a  Scotch  Sunday  the 
ideal  of  Sabbatical  observance.  With  people  holding  such 
views  it  is  not  our  wish  to  argue,  convinced  that  in  our  advo- 
cacy of  the  poor  man's  cause  we  interfere  with  no  religious 
duties.  We  do  not  recommend  the  opening  of  theatres,  con- 
cert halls,  or  any  place  of  entertainment  out  of  which  a 
money-profit  could  be  made.  The  poorest  workman  on  the 
Continent  can  see  the  choicest  works  of  Art,  and  hear  the  best 
music  on  Sunday  afternoons  without  charge.  Why  should 
our  artisans  not  have  the  same  advantage  ?  The  answer  is, 
we  are  too  conceited  and  too  lazy  to  move  out  of  established 
grooves,  and  so  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are,  we  refuse  U> 
profit  by  example. 

It  was  remarked  at  the  commencement  of  this  Paper  that 
the  field  opened  out  by  the  consideration  of  this  question  was 
wide.  So  wide,  indeed,  that  the  limited  time  at  our  disposal 
permits  of  only  touching  on  some  points  of  interest  and  wholly 
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excluding  others.  Writing  from  this  side  St.  George's  Channel, 
\^here  few  opportunities  exist  for  the  comprehensive  study  of 
contemporary  Art,  much  aid  has  been  derived  from  a  report  on 
*  The  State  and  Prospects  of  the  English  School '  furnished  by 
the  late  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  1842,  when  the  decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
was  in  contemplation.  Forty  years  have  passed  away  since 
that  report  was  made,  and  no  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
public  taste,  while,  with  the  notable  exception  of  our  landscape 
psunters,  the  shortcomings  of  our  artists  seem  almost  intensified, 
a^nd  some  of  our  brightest  geniuses  sell  their  birthright  for  the 
mess  of  pottage. 

To  summarise  the  answer  which  this  Paper  would  suggest 
to  the  propounded  question — ^  What  is  the  Influence  of  Annual 
exhibitions  of  Contemporary  Pictures  and  Sculptures  on  Art 
and  Public  Taste  ? ' 

Art  in  her  sublime,  and,  therefore,  only  true  aspect,  is 
above  the  reach  of  the  suggested  influence.  In  Greece  and 
Italy,  in  the  times  of  Art's  greatest  glory,  religion  inspired, 
and  the  nation  sustained,  her  noblest  efforts,  and  raised  her  to 
a  height  towards  which  our  century  of  annual  exhibitions  has 
made  no  perceptible  approach,  while,  in  our  day  and  nation, 
public  parsimony,  insular  prejudice,  and  the  decay  of  faith, 
threaten  to  close  the  ways  by  which  ancient  and  mediaeval 
artists  advanced  to  their  exalted  triumphs. 

The  successive  displays  of  each  year's  work,  unaccom- 
panied by  instruction,  and  unimproved  by  the  stimulus  of 
contrast,  can  provide  a  ready  and  a  profitable  outlet  for  the 
exercise  of  artistic  power,  but  only  at  lower  levels,  and  at  the 
cost  of  submission  to  an  influence  which  dwarfs,  if  it  does  not 
degrade,  our  Art.  The  mercenary  pursuit  of  the  modem 
'  patron,'  the  wealthy,  but  uninspired  purchaser,  tends  to  make 
our  exhibitions  rather  shops  than  schools,  brings  down  the 
imagination  of  the  artist  to  the  demands  of  his  market,  and 
leads  us  to  conclude  that  Art  is  now  influenced  by  taste,  not 
taste  by  Art.  Thus  the  British  school,  like  the  British  nation, 
grows  more  and  more  commercial,  domestic,  homely ;  sacrifices 
imagination  to  realism,  and  substitutes  prose  for  poetry. 

Meanwhile,  the  same  narrowness  which  so  nearly  excludes 
OUT  artists  from  the  domain  of  religious  inspiration,  restricts 
the  exercise  of  those  refining  influences  which,  most  notably  in 
Ireland,  any  exhibition  of  artistic  work  brings  into  immediate 
operation  upon  the  masses  of  our  people,  while  we  continue  to 
tempt  and  to  gratify  their  grosser  instincts ;  if  we  would  but  con- 
template the  vast  numbers  and  the  varied  classes  of  those  to 
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whose  daily  labours  Art  could  be  applied  with  direct  and  em- 
increasing  advantage^  we  should  perceive  that  every  obstacle 
which  is  permitted  to  obstruct  the  spreading  of  her  influence 
works  double  and  accumulating  injury  to  the  public  weaL 

In  the  opinion  of  many,  our  view  of  the  subject  will  be 
considered  decidedly  pessimist  and  unnecessarily  severe.  It 
will  therefore  be  a  relief  to  find  this  question  will  be  tieated 
also,  by  a  more  practised  hand,  and  probably  from  a  more 
attractive  and  laudatory  point  of  view.  All  we  ask  is  credit 
for  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  it  would  aflfbrd  the  highest  grati- 
fication if  this  discussion  led,  however  remotely,  to  the  efface- 
ment  of  prejudices,  and  the  elevation  and  refinement  of  public 
taste. 


I 


On  the  Same, 

By  T.  C.  HORSFALL. 

T  is  very  certain  that  pictures  and  sculpture  cannot  hare  a 
strong  influence  on  the  thought  and  feeling,  on  the  taste,  or 
on  any  other  quality  or  faculty  of  a  person  who  does  not  look  at 
them  with  as  much  attention  as  is  needed  to  make  him  remem- 
ber a  good  deal  about  them  when  they  are  no  longer  before 
his  eyes.  It  is  equally  certain  that  most  persons  are  unwilling 
to  give  this  degree  of  attention  to  the  examination  of  pictores 
and  sculpture  unless  the  subjects  represented  are  interesting  to 
them,  and  that  few  subjects  are  interesting  to  people  who  do 
not  know  far  more  about  them  than  any  one  picture  or  statne 
can  tell  them. 

It  is  exceedingly  diflScult  for  artists  in  our  day  to  find  ob- 
jects which  are  interesting  to  a  very  large  number  of  people. 
Every  exhibition  of  painting  and  sculpture  shows  that  artiats 
as  a  rule  have  to  take  either  uninteresting  subjects,  the  *  before 
and  after '  of  which  are  known  to  almost  every  one,  or  subjects 
which  are  interesting  to  a  few  people,  who  know  much  more 
about  them  than  the  artist  shows,  but  which  are  simpljin- 
guessable  riddles  to  most  of  the  people  who  see  them.  Ods  of 
the  results  of  this  is  that  the  contents  of  galleries  are  examined 
with  attention  by  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  those  who 
visit  them,  and  that  the  arts  of  the  sculptor  and  painter  hsTe 
far  less  influence  on  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  nation  thin 
those  persons  are  convinced  they  ought  to  have,  whohi^e 
themselves  gained  deep  pleasure  firom  a  painter's  or  scnlptof| 
noble  treatment  of  a  noble  subject.     No  greater  miatakci  1 
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belieye,  can  be  made  than  to  infer  from  the  comparatiyelj 
-slight  influence  which  sculpture  and  painting  have  on  our  Ufe, 
that  we,  the  public,  are  incapable  of  taking  aa  deep  an  interest 
in  a  great  work  of  art  as,  for  instance,  the  Florentines  are  said 
to  have  taken  in  Cimabue's  Madonna ;  or  that  we  have  not 
painters  capable  of  painting  pictures  deeply  interesting  to  most 
of  their  fdlow  countrymen.  There  are  several  ffood  reasons 
for  holding  a  quite  different  briief.  For  artists  it  may  truly 
be  said  that  of  those  kinds  of  art  for  which  favourable  con- 
ditions exist,  many  noble  examples  are  produced.  Ghreat  mea 
form  almost  the  only  subjects  of  which  we  can  at  present  ex- 
pect that  fine  pictures  will  be  made ;  and  a  good  many  fine  por- 
traits are  painted.  The  exceptionally  favourable  conditions 
existing  with  regard  to  this  class  of  subjects,  are  that  for  por- 
traits of  great  men,  public  bodies,  or  individuals,  are  willing  to 
pay  good  prices;  that  the  subjects  are  not  trivial,  and  yet  that 
almost  everyone  knows  much  more  about  them  than  the  pictures 
tell.  Of  other  kinds  of  pictures,  enough  fine  examples  are  painted 
to  make  it  almost  certain  that  if  favourable  conditions  existed,  a 
great  many  more  would  be  produced.  For  us,  for  the  public,  it 
maybe  said  that  a  good  many  of  us  look  at  pictures  with  great 
interest  before  we  can  understand  the  meaning  of  many  words ; 
and  that,  later  in  life,  we  go  in  crowds  to  see,  though  it  is  true 
few  of  us  offer  to  buy,  most  of  the  pictures  which  are  at  the 
same  time  great  and  intelligible  to  us. 

The  object  of  this  Association  in  asking  the  question  which 
we  are  now  considering  was,  >  doubtless,  to  obtain  suggestions 
for  improvement  in  the  existing  system  of  annual  exhibitions. 
That  system  is,  I  believe^  almost  everywhere  the  same.  A 
committee  is  appointed  which  asks  well-known  artists  to  lend 
works  for  exhibition,  and  accepts  for  exhibition  all  works 
offered  by  other  artists  that  reach  a  certain  level  of  technical 
excellence.  In  some  cases  a  few  prizes  are  given  each  year  by 
a  committee,  for  the  works  which  seem  to  it  to  be  the  best  of 
their  classes. 

If  we  are  to  be  on  safe  ground  in  suggesting  changes  in 
this  system,  we  must  see  clearly  why  it  is  that  under  it  artists 
paint  so  few  pictures  of  deeply  interesting  subjects — why  it  is 
that  they  have  so  often  to  choose  between  trivial  subjects,  which 
everyone  knows  about  and  nobody  cares  much  for,  and  those 
which  are  very  interesting  to  a  few  people  and  incomprehen- 
fflble  to  most  The  chief  reason  obviously  is  that  the  know- 
•  ledge  shared  by  modem  people  is  so  enormous  in  quantity  that 
^ach  person  can  only  possess  a  very  small  proportion,  and  each 
part  of  it  therefore  is  common  to  a  comparatively  small  number 
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of  people.  Every  intelligent  person  in  the  country  probably 
knows  many  events  or  things  which  would  form  admirable  sub- 
jects for  pictures^  and  at  pictures  of  them  he  would  look  widi 
keen  interest ;  but  no  one  such  event  or  thing  is  known  to  more 
than  a  few  scores  of  people  in  a  town,  and  no  one  person  of 
those  scores  is  prepared  to  buy  a  picture  of  one  of  these  events^ 
nor  are  the  few  scores  collectively.  While  the  knowledge  of 
.the  community  is  so  diffused  we  can  hardly  ima^ne  that  any 
subjects  can  be  so  generally  interesting  to  people  of  our  time 
as  the  subjects  of  the  sculpture  of  the  Parthenon  were  to 
Athenian,  or  as  the  Madonna  of  Cimabue  was  to  Florentines; 
nor  if  works  reaching  that  degree  of  interest  were  wrought  can 
we  imagine  who  would  buy  them. 

The  question  whether  annual  exhibitions  can  be  made 
to  have  a  better  influence  than  they  now  have,  involves,  I 
believe,  this  series  of  questions :  Can  the  organisers  of  aimaal 
exhibitions  induce  artists  to  choose  their  subjects  from  some 
one  area  of  knowledge,  from  some  one  class  of  events,  rather 
than  from  others,  and  also  induce  most  of  the  people  who  come 
•to  the  exhibition  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  area, 
the  class,  from  which  the  subjects  are  by  preference  to  be 
taken  ?  And  can  they  arrange  to  buy  each  year  for  public 
purposes  some  of  the  works  exhibited  ?  If  diese  things  arc 
done,  then  annual  exhibitions  will,  I  think,  have  a  far  better 
influence  on  public  taste  than  they  now  have.  I  will  now  men- 
tion ways  in  which  I  believe  that  these  things  might  be  done.  I 
ventured  to  suggest  in  Fraser^s  Magazine  ofJune  last  year,  that 
the  Royal  Academy  should  every  year  reserve  some  small  part 
of  its  space  for  pictures  of  subjects  taken  from  one  book,orjJay, 
or  poem,  the  title  of  which  should  be  announced  the  previous 
year.  If  this  plan  were  adopted,  a  considerable  number  of 
people  would  probably  read  the  book  of  the  year  before  gwng 
to  the  exhibition,  and,  so  prepared,  would  understand  and 
enjoy  the  pictures  of  its  incidents  which  they  would  see  more 
thoroughly  than  most  people  enjoy  many  pictures  at  present 
A  new  edition  of  the  work  of  the  year  would  probably  be  pub- 
lished, and  copies  of  the  best  pictures  would  form  its  illustta- 
tions.  In  this  way  literature  and  painting  would  help  each  otber 
to  influence  culture.  The  same  plan  might  be  tried  in  towns 
other  than  London,  but  as  fewer  able  men  would  send  pictures, 
only  comparatively  small  results  could  be  hoped  for.  Bat  no 
committee  composed  of  intelligent  men  and  women,  feeling 
a  real  love  for  art  and  a  real  interest  in  their  fellow  creatures, 
would  have  any  difficulty  in  proposing  many  classes  of  sub- 
jects.    Each  of  the  chief  functions  of  art  suggests  a  laige 
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number.  Its  power  of  coQimunicating,  by  virtue  of  its  com- 
pilative simplicity,  and  of  the  accentuation  in  it  of  modes  of 
beauty,  part  of  the  painter's  perception  of  beauty — this  power 
eu^ests  that  the  people  of  every  large  town  should  have  fine 
representations  before  their  eyes  of  the  most  beautiful  places 
near  them,  in  order  that  they  may  learn  to  feel  some  of  the 
charm  and  value  of  that  natural  beauty  which  has  already  been 
entirely  banished  from  our  towns^  and  which  must  be  in  part 
recovered  if  health  of  body  and  mind  is  to  exist  in  them.  The 
power  of  art  to  give  a  clear  conception  of  the  appearance,  and 
of  much  that  underlies  the  appearance,  of  things  about  which 
we  know  much  from  often  hearing  or  reading  about  them,  this 
power  suggests  that  every  town  should  be  provided  with  pic- 
tures of  many  of  the  picturesque  places  connected  with  it  by 
bonds  of  trade  or  other  ties.  And  that  high  function  which 
Mr.  Ruskin  rightly  attributes  to  art,  when  he  says  that  all  great 
art  is  praise,  suggests  that  art  should  be  used  to  make  the 
people  of  our  towns  *  think  nobly '  of  life,  by  placing  before 
them  pictures  of  some  of  the  events  at  once  noble  and  pictu- 
resque, which  are  found  in  the  records  of  all  large  towns.  But 
the  power  of  inducing  some  artists  to  choose  interesting  sub- 
jects cannot  be  gained  by  a  committee  unless  it  buy  each  year 
several  of  the  pictures  exhibited  in  its  gallery.     The  Liver- 

SM)1  town  council  does  this,  so  I  believe  does  the  council  of 
irmingham,  and  that  of  Manchester  has  resolved  to  devote 
2,000/.  a  year  for  twenty  years  to  the  purchase  of  pictures. 
But,  as  far  as  I  know,  not  one  of  the  councils  has  attempted  to 
guide  the  painters  who  send  pictures  to  their  galleries  in  their 
choice  of  subjects.  If  both  parts  of  the  system  were  adopted, 
the  public  would  expect  to  see  at  the  annual  exhibition  several 
pictures  of  the  subjects  recommended  by  the  committee,  and 
would  find  it  worth  its  while  to  gain  beforehand  the  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  needed  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  pictures,  while 
ftrtists  would  know  that  if  they  painted  pictures  of  the  sub- 
jects recommended,  their  work  would  be  carefully  examined 
«nd  enjoyed  by  a  great  many  people,  and,  if  of  great  merit, 
would  be  bought  by  the  committee. 

In  every  large  town  where  a  public  gallery  exists,  an  ener- 
getic committee  adopting  this  system  would  find  it  possible  to 
^e  annually  a  sum  of,  perhaps,  several  thousands  of  pounds, 
eertamly,  of  many  hundreds,  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art. 
For  in  every  large  town  there  are  many  people  who  love  art, 
And  some  who  love  it  intelligently.  Amongst  the  large  number 
who  can  afford  to  spend  annually  one  or  two  hundred  pounds^ 
but  not  more,  on  pictures,  some  surely  can  be  brought  to  see 
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that  by  acting  in  coBJunction  with  their  fellow  <»tiztfii8ytli^ 
can  buy^  and  place  in  the  gallery  which  is  always  open  tdlhen 
and  their  children,  nobler  pictures  of  nobler  subjects  than  tk^ 
can  ever  hope  to  buy  for  their  own  houses.  It  is  Tery  desiraUc 
that  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  this  joint  action  of  ia- 
telligent  lovers  of  art,  the  more  thoughtful  artists  shall  take  ail 
possible  opportunities  of  teaching  the  public  that  whether  art 
is  to  have  a  stronger  influence  on  thought  and  feeling  ia  this 
country  than  it  now  has,  depends  not  on  the  will  of  artists,  but 
on  whether  many  members  of  the  well-to-do  classes  not  oidj 
love  art,  but  are  willing  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
education  of  noble  pleasure  to  the  mass  of  their  fellow  oreatareg. 
That  this  question  is  a  most  serious  one,  that  the  eiefflent  of 
noble  pleasure  is  the  kind  of  education  which  is  more  needed 
than  almost  any  other,  I  don't  think  many  people  will  doabt, 
who,  know  what  the  life  of  the  poorer  classes  in  our  towns  now 
is.  Much  of  the  degradation  which  is  so  terribly  comoMm 
there,  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  fact  that  thoiiBands  of 
people,  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  see  hardly  anything 
which  reveals  to  them  that  they  have  a  nature  fitted  fer  nobler 
pleasures  than  those  which  beer  and  gin  can  ^ve.  Places 
where  workpeople  can  with  their  children  spend  some  of  their 
leisure  time,  amid  things  telling  them  pleasant  tales  of  the 
world,  whose  seamy  side  is  the  only  one  which  they  now  see, 
and  of  the  great  works  and  deeds  of  their  fellow-creaturw, 
would  do  much  to  make  them  think  nobly  of  human  natoie, 
and  to  feel  some  reverence  for  the  Maker  of  the  World.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  hoped  that  when  the  relation  to  reli^  of 
the  feeling  which  the  beauty  of  nature  and  the  higher  lands  of 
the  beauty  of  art  tend  to  create  is  more  commonly  understood, 
churches  will  be  made  attractive  and  edifying,  by  pictures 
bearing  witness,  not  only  to  the  greatness  of  the  works  of  the 
Creator,  but  also  to  the  noble  powers  which  He  has  pven  to 
men.  -But  whether  towns  thus  use  their  churches,  or  continue 
to  believe  that  one  public  gallery  is  adequate  provisiw  f<ff 
several  hundred  thousand  people,  some  such  system  for  amnnl 
exhibitions  as  I  have  described  will  be  needed  to  obtab  i 
supply-  of  good  and  interesting  pictures.  •  I  havQ  to  add,  that 
'  while  I  believe  that  a  committee  would  do  well  to  seek  to  lead 
artists  to  choose  certain  kinds  of  subjects,  I  do  not  think  that 

•  the  committee  should  restrict  its  purchases  to  pictures  of  those 
'  subjects.      It  will  sometimes   happen  that  a  painter  whose 

imagination  has  been  taken-  by  a  subject  quite  ■  diffiwent  fioo 

♦  any  that  a  committee  would  suggest,  will  makea  pictoretet^^ 
^  worth  having  than  any  other. 
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There  is  one  other  point  with  regard  to  annual  exhibitions 

'iHrich  I  will  very  briefly  notice :  the  inflnence  exercised  by 

pictures  on  those  who  look  at  them  by  virtue  of  their  technical 

Sinalities^  as  distinguished  from  the  influence  on  thought  and 
eeling  of  their  subjects.  This  influence  I  believe  to  be 
much  less  important  than  that  which  I  have  discussed.  For 
(me  person  who  can  be  induced  by  pictures  to  take  pleasure  in 
beautiful  colours,  beautiful  lines,  admirable  composition^  or 
any  qualities  of  the  kind^  there  are  a  score  to  whom  pictures 
can  give  delight,  by  conveying  to  them  fine  impressions  of 
fine  subjects.  But  of  course  the  more  successful  exhibitions 
are  in  teaching  people  to  know  and  care  for  good  work,  the 
better  both  for  public  taste  and  for  art.  If,  of  the  people  who 
go  to  exhibitions,  those  who  desire  to  admire  rightly  knew  that 
no  picture  was  exhibited  which  had  not  technical  qualities  of 
a  high  order,  they  would  probably  examine  with  care  the  work 
VI  all  the  pictures  they  looked  at,  and  so  gain  the  power  of 
recognising  and  enjoying  good  work.  But,  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  there  is  no  annual  exhibition  which  does  not 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  work  devoid  of  all  merit — work 
which  all  lovers  of  art  should  try  to  prevent  their  fellow- 
creatures  from  admiring.  Committees  of  selection  conscien- 
tiously  choose  for  exhibition  the  works  which  seem  to  them  to 
be  the  best  of  those  which  are  offered  to  them,  but  they  ap- 
parently believe  that  their  duty  towards  artists  compels  them 
to  leave  no  part  of  the  wall  space  at  their  disposal  uncovered. 
It  cannot  be  hoped  that  annual  exhibitions  will  have  much 
influence  for  good  on  public  taste  till  those  who  control  them 
resolve  that,  however  much  of  the  wall  space  may  be  left 
empty,  no  picture  shall  be  exhibited  which  does  not  deserve 
admiration. 


On  the  Same. 

By  W.  Cave  Thomas. 

THE  prevailing  notions  in  respect  to  the  relation  of  the 
fine  arts  to  society  are  so  erroneous  that  it  will  be  well 
to  glance  at  that  relation  in  the  past,  as  when  observed  at 
historic  distance  it  may  be  contemplated  as  a  whole,  emanci- 
pated firom  that  detail  on  which  the  mind  at  closer  view  is  too 
apt  to  rest  and  to  attach  exaggerated  importance. 

Men  frequently  talk  about  the  fine  arts  as  if  there  had 
been  an  ever  present  manifestation  of  art  in  nature  civilising 
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mankind  ;  whereas  art,  but  of  the  very  rudest  and  crudest  kind, 
was  the  product  of  a  very  high  and  comparatively  recent  state 
of  civilisation.  Fine  art,  therefore,  was  evidently  not  the 
cause,  but  the  effect  of  civilisation.  To  assure  ourselves  o( 
the  truth  of  this,  we  have  but  to  take  a  cursory  glance  at  the 
art  remains  of  the  two  great  epochs — the  Grecian  and  the 
Italian — to  see  that  art  development  was  progressive,  and  that 
the  several  marked  steps  in  this  progression  exhibit  in  both 
instances  similar  characteristics ;  there  is  the  crude  period  of 
their  infancy,  there  are  the  angular  eccentricities  of  their 
youth,  and  the  fulness,  moderation,  and  symmetry  of  their 
manhood ;  and  if  we  pursue  the  parallel  to  the  end,  there  b 
an  analogy  in  the  infirmities  of  their  decline.  Moreover,  if  at 
the  same  time  we  bear  in  mind  the  various  steps  in  the  social 
and  intellectual  development  of  those  epochs,  we  shall  find 
that  the  characteristic  of  the  fine  arts  at  any  period  in  their 
progression  was  that  of  the  civilisation  of  the  period.  The 
finest  art  was  never  the  outcome  of  the  earlier  periods  of 
national  growth.  Art,  in  fact,  is  not  the  root  and  stem,  hot 
the  flower  of  culture  ;  it  is  the  true  index  of  the  inteUectoal 
status  of  a  nation  at  any  period  of  its  history. 

The  supporters  of  the  vulgar  notion  that  art  civilises  wonld 
nevertheless  scarcely  dare  to  maintain  that  any  bat  the 
highest,  the  best,  could  efiPect  that  end,  and  yet  we  see  that 
civilisation  advanced  along  a  highway  disfigured  by  hideous, 
€mde,  and  imperfect  art,  notwithstanding  which,  your  modem 
dilettanti  have  not  the  slightest  compunction  in  collecting  and 
exhibiting  this  rudimentary  art  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
works  of  Phidias,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Raphael,  and  oh, 
inconsistency!  for  what?  To  instruct  and  elevate  the 
masses. 

To  show  how  powerless  the  presence  even  of  the  finest  art 
is  to  efifect  either  the  intellectual  or  artistic  regeneration  of  a 
people,  we  have  but  to  point  to  those  vast  art  treasures  in 
Italy,  which  from  the  '  decadence  '  until  yesterday — for  more 
than  two  centuries,  in  fact — were  ever  present  to  the  Italian 
people  without  one  whit  effecting  those  ends.  It  is  quite 
•clear,  therefore,  that  the  best  productions  of  art  have  in  them- 
selves no  power  to  educate  and  to  civilise.  The  fine  arts  are, 
as  we  have  already  maintained,  the  outcome  and  not  the  cause 
of  civilisation.  The  finest  art  of  a  former  period  was  power- 
less to  prevent  the  political,  social,  and  intellectual  decline  d 
Italy,  much  less  to  revive  her  or  even  to  regenerate  art 

Let  us  proceed  to  deduce  the  moral  of  the  forgoing  ficts. 
In  both  the  great  art  epochs  we  have  alluded  to  it  shonid  be 
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recollected  that  the  relation  of  art  to  the  State  was  entirely 
diflfereut  to  that  which  it  bears  in  our  own  time  and  country. 
In  both  the  demand  \  the  demand  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
fine  arts  proceeded  from  a  dominant  intellectual  caste ;  the 
patronage  of  art  was  not  left  to  the  haphazard  of  individual 
whim,  to  the  capricious  tastes  of  the  ^  nouveaux  riches.'  It  is 
to  that  fortunate  circumstance  that  we  may  attribute  the 
transcendant  excellence  of  Grecian  and  Italian  art  And 
why?  Because  a  dominant  intellectual  caste  can  hardly  deal 
widi  any  kind  of  art  but  that  which  affects  the  highest  aims, 
which  devotes  itself  to  the  illustration  of  themes  of  d:ie  highest 
order — and  to  illustrate  themes  of  the  highest  order^  requires 
the  highest  order  of  artistic  talent. 

In  both  the  Grecian  and  Italian  art  epochs  the  dominant 
intellectual  power  required  chiefly  the  illustration  of  religiou» 
themes;  in  the  one  case  it  may  be  said  that  that  power  de« 
manded  the  illustration  of  an  Evangel  of  Beauty,  and  in  the 
other  that  of  the  Evangel  of  Redemption.  The  demand  for 
art  in  illustration  of  these  high  themes,  requiring  the  most 
elevated  thought,  the  noblest  forms  of  art,  and  the  best  skill 
for  their  exposition,  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  a  State 
policy.  And  thus  the  art  of  those  two  great  epochs  being^ 
devoted  to  a  very  considerable  extent  to  the  decoration  of 
religious  edifices  was  fit  for  the  contemplation  of  the  people, 
not  only  on  every  day,  but  on  the  holiest  of  days,  and  was 
held  to  be  sacred.  And  Byron,  imbued  with  the  same  senti-- 
ment  of  the  sacredness  of  the  highest  forms  of  art,  wrote : — 

And  they  who  kneel  to  idols  so  divine 

Break  no  commandment,  for  high  heaven  is  there 

Transfused,  transfigurated. 

It  was  the  abandonment  of  that  grand  art  policy  with  the 
'  decadence,'  and  in  the  turmoil  of  political  and  religious  revo- 
lutions, that  gave  rise  to  the  modem  art  exhibition.  It  was  the 
changed  inteUectual  and  political  conditions  which  were  the  raison 
d^etre  in  the  annals  of  art  of  this  new  institution.  But  with 
the  establishment  of  the  modem  art  exhibition  came  new  art 
interests  other  than  the  highest.  For  we  may  notice  in  the 
lesser  art  schools,  when  abandoned  to  the  ruling  of  those  new 
wid  diverse  influences,  less  dominant  and  consistent  than 
ftose  in  Greece  and  in  Italy — as,  for  instance,  in  the  Spanish,^ 
Flemish,  and  the  French  (time,  Louis  XIV.) — that  art  never 
attained  to  the  acme  of  excellence.  These  schools  produced 
portrait  and  genre  painters,  but  never  historical  of  the 
pwidest  type,  and  we  may  unmistakably  recognise  in  these 
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sohook  that  the  intellectual  and  social  surroundings  ga^e  foim 
to  the  art,  not  the  art  to  its  surroundings. 

When,  therefore,  the  question  is  asked,  ^^Vhat  is  the 
influence  of  our  annual  exhibitions  ? '  we  reply^  most  em- 
phatically, to  make  the  art  of  the  country  more  and  more 
representative ;  representative  of  the  bizarre  tastes  of  the 
many.  For  there  is  no  great  dominant  idea,  as  in  Greece 
and  in  Italy,  to  guide  English  art  English  artists  in  the 
aggregate,  and  whatever  their  original  aspirations  may  have 
been,  are  obliged  to  bow  to  the  demands  of  the  public  The 
more  thoughtful  among  us  may  sometimes  petulantly  abuse 
the  Koyal  Academy,  but  in  calmer  and  more  consisteiit 
moments  we  know  fiill  well  that  the  Academy  is  totally 
unable  to  change  by  its  exhibitions  the  condition  of  public 
taste ;  there  is  a  power  outside  of  and  stronger  than  the  Eoyal 
Academy,  of  which  power  the  general  characteristics  of  our . 
exhibitions  are  consequently  and  perforce  the  exponents,  and 
that  is  the  mighty  general  public's  will  and  pleasure. 

It  is  this  headstrong,  inconsistent  will,  if  we  desire  to  see 
English  art  elevateds  that  we  must  endeavour  to  alter  and  to 
right.  And  this,  it  would  appear  to  me,  is  only  to  be  accomplished 
by  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  following  ways :  either 
by  making  the  public  think  more  deeply  and  consistently,  or 
by  a  highly  educated  class,  or  caste,  setting  the  right  fa^oa 
in  art.     For  right  leading,  I  mean  a  demand  for  the  higher 
forms  of  art,  is  more  potential  for  good  than  all  the  precepts  of 
taste  and  art  talk  in  tiie  world.     Artists  themselves  cannot  be 
expected  to  go  on  sending  pictures  of  a  high  order  to  exhibi- 
tions; you  might  as  reasonably  ask  publishers  to  publish  un- 
popular literature  without  being  paid  for  it.    There  is  no  demand 
for  art  of  that  kind,  and  neglected,  it  gradually  falls  oat  of  the 
exhibitions.    Nevertheless,  there  are  painters  who  would  be  but 
too  pleased  to  respond  to  a  State  art  policy,  which  should  demand 
the  illustration  of  historic  incident,  of  religious   and  poetic 
themes.     An  art  policy  of  this  kind  is  that  of  all  others  the 
best  calculated  to  hasten  a  grand  national  art  development 
And  yet  there  are  members  of  the  Senate  who  persistently 
oppose  the  very  policy  which  led  to  that  glorious  development 
of  the  fine  arts  in  Greece  and  in  Italy ;  that  policy  under  which 
painting  and  sculpture  in  those  countries  became  worthy  to  be 
styled  monumental  art. 

The   art-intellect  is  the  formative  inteUect,  the   kind  of 
intellect  which  in  all  periods  is  in  advance  of  that  of  the  mass ; 
imbued,  in  some  measure  it  is  true,  with  the  prevaQing  tone 
of  thought  of  the  period,  but  always  somewhat  in  advance  of 
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this.  If,  however,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  artistic  mind  be 
too  far  in  advance  of  the  intellect  of  the  period^  it  will  be  out  of 
keeping  in  its  productions  with  public  taste,  and  those  artists 
who  may  be  unfortunate  enough  to  be  thus  unseasonably 
endowed  will  have  little  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their  advanced 
and  great  abilities. 

The  power  of  art  to  instruct  is,  as  we  have  seen,  little ;  but 
the  power  of  art  to  please  and  to  entertain  is  great.  If  a  people 
18  to  be  pleased  and  to  be  entertained,  therefore,  the  fine  arts 
mnst  be  conformed  to  their  tastes,  whether  these  be  high  or  low, 
and  thus  the  fashion  of  the  people's  entertainments  is  always  a 
fidtlifnl  index  of  the  intellectual  and  social  status  of  the  time. 

The  art- world  gradually  becomes  a  new-created  world,  in 
which  the  facts  of  the  older  world  are  modified  and  conformed 
to  human  sympathies  and  intelligence ;  and  the  people,  as  they 
become  educated,  take  an  interest  in  seeing  how  this  is  in  various 
ways  either  attempted  or  accomplished.  Art  exhibitions, 
thcnrefore,  as  long  as  the  art  exhibited  observes  moral  lunita- 
iaons,  afford  innocent  entertainment  and  recreation  for  the 
ndnd.  And  it  is  upon  these  grounds  that  the  Sunday  Society 
wisely  and  justly  demands  the  opening  of  our  galleries  and 
museums  on  a  Sunday. 

We  should  regard  exhibitions,  then,  not  as  designed  for 
^  adult  instruction,'  but  for  the  entertainment  of  the  mind's 
eye,  as  designed  for  the  eye's  festa,  the  eye's  holiday.  Modem 
^hibitions  are  not  the  influencing  but  the  influenced.  As  the 
people  advance  in  thinking  and  in  taste  they  will  take  pleasure 
in  higher  art,  and  that  advance,  we  may  rest  assured,  will  be 
kept  pace  with  by  the  artist.  And  we  may  look  forward  to  a 
time  when  a  critical  public  will  be  able  to  detect  false  art,  as 
readily  as  an  Italian  audience  a  false  note  in  music. 

It  will,  indeed,  be  a  great  day  for  England  and  for  English 
art  when  its  chief  exhibitions  shall  no  longer  be  in  rooms  or 
galleries,  but  in  its  public  buildings  and  its  highways,  for  then 
art  will  have  escaped  from  the  trammels  of  capricious  patronage 
to  devote  its  energies  to  a  national  purpose.  Who  shall  initiate 
the  movement  to  this  end,  the  State  or  the  aristocracy? 


Discussion. 

Mr.  Mare  H.  Judge  (London)  expressed  his  great  pleasure  at 
hearing  the  cause  in  which  he  was  deeply  interested — ^the  opening  of 
art  galleries  on  Sundays — ^advocated  so  strongly  by  both  Sir  Thomas 
Jones  and  Mr.  Gave  Thomas.  It  seemed  to  him  that  too  much  importance 
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could  not  be  given  to  the  Sunday  opening  movement,  as  it  was  in  the 
highest  degree  desirable  that  picture  galleries  and  other  art  institatio&3 
should  be  available  to  their  fullest  ext.eiit.  The  poKitioa  which  Mr. 
Thomas  had  taken  up  in  describing  art  as  an  efiect  and  not  a  cause  va& 
only  giviilg  utterance  to  part  of  a  truth.  They  were  all  aware  of  the 
perfection  in  music  which  was  attained  in  Italy.  That,  however,  was 
not  a  result  which  had  been  evoked  out  of  one  epoch  or  one  generation, 
it  was  the  reflex  of  one  generation  upon  another ;  and  so  of  art  exhi- 
bitions ;  and  if  the  giving  of  great  attention  to  art  matters  had  not  a 
civilising  effect  he  was  very  much  mistaken,  and  in  his  opinion  a  great 
deal  of  time  was  wasted.  But  he  believed  that  art  had  a  civiliang 
influence,  and  for  that  reason  he  wished  it  to  be  as  available  for  the  great 
masses  of  the  people  as  it  was  for  the  upper  classes.  If  they  took 
the  son  of  a  labouiing  man  and  brought  him  up  with  the  surroundings 
of  the  middle-classes,  he  would  be  the  same  as  the  son  of  the  middle- 
class  man.  He,  therefore,  tliought  diat  Mr.  Thomas  had  not  been  happy 
in  describing  art  as  an  effect  and  not  a  cause.  It  was  no  doubt  greatly 
an  effect,  but  perhaps  it  was  chiefly  a  cause.  Mr.  Judge  wished  chiefly 
to  emphasise  that  part  of  the  argument  relating  to  the  popularisation  of 
art,  and  to  thank  Sir  Thomas  Jones  for  the  prominence  whidi  he  had 
given  to  it  in  his  paper. 

Mr.  Thomas  Drew,  R.H.A.  (Dublin\  regretted  the  absence  of  any 
reference  to  architecture  in  the  papers  which  had  been  read,  and  that  the 
writers  had  confined  their  attention  chiefly  to  painting  and  sculpture.  He 
thought  that  architecture  had  been  overlooked  in  the  great  exhibitions. 
He  believed  that  architecture  and  monumental  buildings  had  a  great 
civilising  effect  upon  the  masses,  and  he  thought  tliat  the  complaint 
frequently  made  as  to  a  want  of  State  patronage  of  art  might  be  em- 
phasised in  regard  to  architecture.  The  same  complaint  certainly 
could  not  be  made  of  the  great  municipalities  of  England,  some  of 
which,  notably  Manchester,  were  with  great  spirit  producing  magni- 
ficent buildings.  Unfortunately  such  a  tendency  seemed  of  late  yeara 
to  have  been  absent  from  the  State,  and  the  consequence  was  that  great 
monumental  writers  and  architectural  productions  had  not  been  of  an 
inspiriting  description. 

Mr.  Rawson  Carroll  (Dublin)  had  hoped  that  from  the  number 
of  persons  present  some  one  would  have  risen  to  protest  against  what 
seemed  to  be  a  prominent  feature  in  all  the  papers,  viz.  the  suggestion 
that  art  galleries,  museums,  Ac,  should  be  opened  on  Sundays.     He 
was  ready  to  oppose  this  proposition  even  if  he  were  in  a  minority  <3tf 
one,  for  he  felt  very  strongly  that  it  would  be  a  grave  reflection  ca 
Dublin  if  this  Congress  was  the  first  to  let  such  a  proposal  go  unchal- 
lenged.    At  every  other  meeting  of  the  Congress,  when  such  a  proposi- 
tion was  made,  he  was  glad  to  find  that  voices  had  been  raitsed  to  oppose 
it.     Dublin  had  been  congratulated  as  having  been  the  first  city  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  inaugiu-ate  the  movement  by  the  opening  of  her 
National  Gallery  on  Sunday,  and  it  was  considered  a  further  subject  for 
congratulation  that  since  the  opening  of  the  Irish  National  Gallery'  and 
the  Irish  Academy  on  Sundays,  the  number  of  visitors  had  steadOy 
increased ;  but  from  his  point  of  view,  this  was  rather  a  subject  for 
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regret ;  for  any  one  vfho  observed  the  persons  to  be  met  with  at  these 
Sunday  exhibitions  could  not  have  failed  to  perceive  that  the  great 
xmgority  of  them  were  not  the  frequenters  of  public-houses  who  had 
been  enticed  away  from  those  places,  but  were  rather  of  the  class  who 
bad  previously  been  accustomed  to  consider  Sunday  a  day  in  which 
dk^  should  attend  more  particularly  to  those  religious  matters  from 
whch  the  occupations  of  the  week  had  barred  them ;  these  persons 
vere  being  taught  (unfortunately)  that  Sunday  was  a  day  which  might 
be  devoted  to  secular  amusement:^,  art,  culture,  and  other  similar  occu- 
pations, when  once  the  single  attendance  at  church  was  over.  He 
did  not  see  where  they  were  to  stop  if  they  opened  picture  galleries, 
museums,  and  had  concerts ;  for  wherein  did  the  concerts  suggested  by 
Sir  Thomas  Jones  differ  from  those  in  music  halls  and  theatres,  and 
were  they  prepared  to  open  theatres  on  Sundays,  as  in  France  ?  We 
were  told  that  the  opening  of  these  places  of  recreation  would  empty  the 
pnblic-houses,  and  that  a  Continental  Sunday  would  tend  to  increase 
the  Bobriety  of  the  country.  If  Sunday  drinking  is  to  be  abolished,  let 
tu  try  to  do  this  by  some  better  means  than  the  substituting  of  a  thing 
which  is  in  itself  wrong.  He  thought  -the  tendency  of  the  views 
which  he  was  opposing  was  to  raise  the  art  culture  at  the  expense  of 
the  moral  tone  of  the  nation.  The  Scotch  Sabbath  had  been  sneered  at 
as  a  sanctimonious  hypocritical  sham.  There  might  be  undue  restric- 
tion in  the  Sunday  observances  of  the  Scotch,  but  statistics  have  abun- 
dantly proved  that  the  closing  of  public-houses  in  the  large  towns 
of  Scotland  has  been  attended  by  a  marked  diminution  of  crime,  and 
these  public-houses  have  been  closed  without  substituting  the  counter- 
attraction  of  art  galleries,  &c. ;  thus  proving  that  no  such  alternative  is 
necessary. 

Mr.  J.  W.  JoTNT  (Dublin)  was  sure  that  the  department  could 
only  have  been  gratified  at  hearing  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Rawson  Carroll, 
because  the  question  which  had  been  raised  was  well  worth  discussion, 
and,  that  being  so,  it  was  desirable  to  hear  both  sides.  It  was,,  more- 
over, a  question  of  practical  importance,  and  one  eminently  fitted  for 
diflcusaon  by  the  Social  Science  Association.  They  must  avoid  being 
led  away  by  any  such  argument  as  that  which  Mr.  Carroll  had  put  for- 
ward,  when  he  afiirmed  diat  there  was  no  halting  place  between  the 
opening  of  museums  and  art  galleries  and  permitting  every  kind  of 
amusement  on  Sundays.  Eeforms  were  ofren  made  without  its  being 
necessary  or  advisable  to  pursue  the  direction  of  the  reform  to  its 
logical  conclusion.  Every  day  reforms  were  made  which,  if  followed 
out  in  this  way,  would  easily  cause  alarm  as  to  the  results  which  might 
follow,  and  yet  evety  one  of  them  would  admit  that  this  argument  was 
not  a  sufficient  ground  for  condemning  the  reform  itself.  They  were 
seekmg  for  a  particular  reform,  and  they  were  not  to  condemn  it 
because  if  followed,  to  its  logical  consequences,  it  would  involve  certain 
other  changes  which  many  of  them  would  consider  imdesirable.  The 
&ct  was  ihat  while  the  country  was  not  prepared  for  the  opening  of 
theatres  and  the  holding  of  public  amusements  on  Sundays,  there  un- 
doubtedly was  a  sentiment  in  &vour  of  the  opening  of  museums  which 
was  fast  gaining  ground.    As  social  reformers  they  must  not  hesitate 
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to  grant  what  was  for  the  public  good  merdj  because  thoae  irbo 
would  come  hereafter  would  use  it  as  an  argument  for  aomrthmg 
which  went  further.  He  could  not  conceive  how  any  one  looking  at 
the  matter  in  this  spirit  could  oppose  the  reform  which  thej  advocated 
to-day.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  opening  of  th^se  gaUmw 
to  the  lower  classes — the  display  to  ihem  of  pictures,  statues,  and 
buildings — had  the  effect  of  improving  and  elevating  the  moral  tooe 
engendered  by  the  surroundings  amid  which  diey  lived.  However, 
they  must  remember  that  to  please  the  people  should  be  the  aeoond 
step,  the  first  being  to  raise  them  above  the  condition  of  savages. 
While,  then,  this  was  the  effect  produced  by  exhibitions,  th^  fiboold 
be  slow  to  say  that  on  any  day  the  free  use  of  museums  and  art  gal- 
leries was  either  irreligious  or  immoral. 

Mr.  Howard  Pentland  (Dublin)  thought  the  discussion  on  thia 
question  had  assumed  a  different  aspect  from  what  Sir  Thomas  Jones 
intended.     It  was  scarcely  &ir  to  confine  criticism  to  a  portion  of  the 
address,  but  since  the  point  had  been  raised,  it  might  be  well  to  set 
this  side  issue  on  its  proper  basis.     The  notion  that  Uie  Sunday  open- 
ing of  museums  could  be  adequately  treated  without  the  xdigioai 
element  was  absurd.     The  whole  thing  hinged  on  what  was,  or  was 
not,  consistent  with  the  observance  of  Sunday,  and  this  again  depmilpii 
on  creeds,  and  could  not  be  settled  till  creeds  were  settled.     Yohaire 
gave  good  advice  when  he  said  that  terms  should  be  defined.     It  would 
have  been  interesting  if  those  who  had  already  spoken  on  the  matter 
had  furnished  the  meetiog  with  a  definition  of  *  Sunday,'  before  e^t- 
pressing  their  views.     The  word  probably  connoted  different  ideas  in 
the  minds  of  all  present     Those  who  looked  upon  the  day  firom  the 
agnostic  point  of  view  would  approve  of  everything  that  conduced  to 
recreation  and  rest,  but  those  who  looked  upon  it  firom  t^e  Chxistan 
point  of  view  would  naturally  require  that  all  the  occupations  oftlie 
day  should  further  the  cause  of  Christianity.     Indiscriminate  exbibi- 
tions  of  pictures  that  conveyed  every  possible  emotion  oonki  not, 
therefore,    be    acceptable  to  Christians.      A    Sunday    exhibitioa  at 
Siena  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  time  of  Cimabue,  Dnocio  di 
Buoninsegna,  and  Giotto,  when  the  hearts  of  state  and  peoj^  «ere 
knit  together  in  the  bonds  of  religious  fervour,    when  ait  could 
do  nothing  but  further  religion,  would  have  been  widely  diffeientto 
one  imdertaken  in  the  present  day.     What  bond  now  r^egated  aims 
and  hopes  ?  not  even  a  secular  one  such  as  produced  German  symphooj 
and  Elizabethan  drama.     There  were  at  least  four  parties  in  Psrli^ 
ment,  and  in  science  the  severing  was  still  greater.     The  greatest  ct 
had  been  Christian  and  religious,  and  therefore  it  would  seem  tint 
an  exhibition  of  such  art  should  please  all  parties  on  all  days.   Fx> 
Augelico  and  Handel  produced  art  for  churches,  and  it  vrould  be  well 
that  colour  and  sound  should  unite  in  furthering  Christianity  for  Chiif- 
tians  in  and  out  of  church,  and  the  cause  of  humanity  for  agnofidcsi 
out  of  church.     We  had  too  little  of  them.     The  whole  queatioDi  ^ 
best,  was  but  a  side  issue,  but  nothing  more  could  be  said  unles  it 
was  desired  to  transform  the  meeting  into  a  controversial  one,'  ^ 
next  move  would  necessarily  be  an  apology  for  a  &ith. 
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I>r.  AGK£Y\r  (Tasmania),  as  a  casual  visitor  from  Australia,  thought 
it  ^vrould  be  interesting  for  him  to  mention  the  result  of  his  own  expe- 
xience  in  those  parts  in  connection  with  this  matter.  For  a  long  time 
ke  had  been  honorary  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Tasmania, 
«ad  with  the  full  sanction  of  the  bishop  of  Tasmania,  who  was  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Council,  they  had  opened  the  museum  of  the 
Society  on  Sundays,  with  the  beat  possible  results.  The  attendance  on 
Sundays  during  the  month  that  the  trial  had  been  made,  had  been 
larger  than  that  on  all  the  other  days  of  the  week  put  together.  He 
eomsddered  that  a  remarkable  testimony  in  &vour  of  Sunday  opening. 
He  thought  the  question  of  picture  galleries  stood  in  precisely  the  same 
pomtion  as  that  of  museums. 

Mr.  H.  G.  BoYES  (Hon.  SeScretary  of  the  Department)  expressed 
his  regret  that  so  much  discussion  should  haye  taken  place  on  what 
was,  idter  all,  but  a  secondary  point.  He  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
opeoing  of  museums  and  picture  galleries  on  Sundays,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  thought  that  the  advocates  of  the  change  were  in  the  habit  of 
expecting  a  great  deal  too  much  from  it.  The  highest  art  was  not  in- 
tentionally £daotic.  When  it  attempted  to  be  so,  it  lost  its  life  as  art. 
To  acquire  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  either  in  art  or  nature,  was  of 
oouzfle  an  education  of  the  highest  value,  and  this  may  be  acquired  by 
«  Btndy  of  the  highest  art.  But  the  mere  exhibition  <^  pictures  of  a 
flo-called  religious  or  moral  character  must  not  be  expected  to  produce 
much  immecUate  effect  on  the  spectators;  nor  are  works  of  art  which 
acre  intended  to  convey  moral  or  religious  lessons  to  be  considered  as 
o£  the  highest  class  of  artistic  production.  The  highest  art  was  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  the  highest  imagination.  It  was  neither 
moral  nor  immoral,  but  *  unmoral,'  and  its  influence  in  refining  and 
educating  those  who  are  influenced  by  it  is  not  a  direct  but  an  indirect 
one.  An  tat  exhibition,  such  as  that  which  had  been  suggested  by 
Mr.  Pentland,  would  not,  therefore,  in  his  judgment  have  any  useful 
influence  whatever.  He  should  be  sorry  to  see  a  coUection  of  merely 
religious  pictures  displayed,  whether  on  Sunday  or  on  any  other  day. 
In  his  opinion  Sir  Thomas  Jones  had  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head 
wben  he  said,  in  regard  to  exhibitions  of  pictures,  that  artists  were  not 
BO  much  the  leaders  or  cultivators  of  the  public  taste,  as  they  were  its 
directors.  Artists  were  bound  by  the  exigencies  of  modem  life  to 
prodnce  such  work  as  there  was  a  demand  for,  and  he  was  afraid  it 
was  almost  impossible  for  any  artist,  under  the  present  state  of  things^ 
to  alter  that  system.  Till  they  had  a  great  school  of  decorative  art, 
when  the  proper  aim  of  the  artist  should  be  to  adorn  our  monumental 
buildings  with  painting  and  sculpture,  he  was  afiraid  public  exhibitions 
would  always  have  the  effect  which  Sir  Thomas  Jones  had  so  well 
pointed  ou^  of  inducing  the  artist  to  adapt  his  work  to  that  for 
which  there  was  a  public  demand.  That  being  the  case,  it  was  of 
course  an  additional  reason  for  thinking  that  those  who  were  looking 
for  a  great  moral  effect  from  these  exhibitions  were  mistaken.  At  the 
same  time,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  visit  to  these  exhibitions 
was  a  very  much  more  rational  way  of  spending  time  than  the  public 
had  hitherto  been  permitted  to  spend  its  Sunday  afternoons.     Ho 
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thought  if  the  people  who  sapported  the  movement  would  irat  try  to 
fly  too  high,  not  say  that  they  were  going  to  elevate  the  itnwi!,  hnfc 
state  plainly  what  they  were  going  to  do ;  namely,  to  afford  people 
the  opportunity  of  spending  their  Sunday  afternoons  ratioaally  and 
innocently,  much  more  good  might  follow.  Mr.  Drew  had  lefemd  to 
the  exhibitions  of  architectural  drawings  as  being  unpopular.  Forhxa 
(Mr.  Boyes's)  own  part,  he  was  very  glad  to  see  they  were,  and  he 
hoped  they  would  continue  to  be  so.  He  considered  their  unpopulsEky 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  in  the  great  majority  of  caaee  these  dnv* 
ings  were  untruths,  merely  pretty  pictures,  got  up  to  catch  tiie  eye, 
and  often  only  very  faintly  resembling  the  buildings  they  were  aupposed 
to  depict.  The  first  object  and  intention  of  such  drawings  bad  prohibly 
been  to  hoodwink  ignorant  competition'  committees  who  bad  to  decide 
on  the  merits  of  competitors.  Failing  or  succeeding  in  tiiia  obfeot,  as 
the  case  might  be,  the  next  stage  in  their  career  was  probal^  to  be 
exhibited  at  the  Hoyal  Academy  or  elsewhere.  They  were  inteceatiiiig 
specimens,  perhaps,  of  draughtsmanship  more  or  leas  skilful,  bat  quite 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  architecture.  The  real  exhibitions  of  ardii- 
tecture  by  which  our  architects  must  stand  or  fall  were  to  be  asm  in 
our  buildings.     Drawings  were  not  architecture. 

Sir  Thomas  Jones,  P.R.H.A.,  said,  with  great  respect  to  those  vho 
had  held  the  opposite  view,  he  had  heard  nothing  which  appeared  to 
him  to  controvert  his  opinions  on  the  question.  He  locked  iipon 
Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest,  and  while  he  thought  a  portion  of  it  oo^  to 
be  devoted  to  religious  exercises,  he  thought  some  portion  might  vish 
advantage  be  reserved  for  that  which  would  take  the  mind  from  some 
of  the  rush  and  wear  of  life.  He  did  not  claim  that  this  would  hate 
any  great  moral  influence,  but  it  would  certainly  have  a  refining  one. 
He  was  quite  certain  that  the  man  who  would  bring  his  family  to  look 
at  pictures  would  go  home  with  better  ideas  of  decency  and  pro- 
priety than  if  he  had  spent  the  time  in  a  public-house.  It  was  mmptf 
upon  that  ground  that  he  had  ventured  to  recommend  the  come  be 
had.  He  did  not  for  a  moment  suggest  anything  which  would  intedere 
with  the  reli|;?ious  duties  of  the  day.  The  highest  authority  had  said 
that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbalh,  and 
he  would  venture  to  say  that  it  was  made  for  rest  and  recreation,  tbcy 
might  even  call  it  amusement  if  they  liked,  always  bearing  in  nuod 
that  amusement  might  be  perfectly  innocent.  He  would  not  inteipoae 
anything  which  would  interfere  with  the  religious  aervicea  of  tbe 
morning,  and,  as  he  had  said,  he  was  opposed  to  &e  opening  of  theatns 
or  the  holding  of  concerts  whereby  any  profit  could  be  madey  and  he 
did  not  want  to  turn  the  Sabbath  into  a  source  of  profit  for  any  one,  but 
he  could  not  see  why  picture  galleries  and  museums  should  not  he 
open  as  well  as  gin  palaces,  why  a  band  should  not  play  of  an  after- 
noon a  choice  selection  of  music,  to  which  people  might  listen  withoat 
payment ;  in  short,  he  desired  to  aim  at  some  mean  between  a  Gmtia* 
ental  Sunday  and  the  cold  Sabbath  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  HoRSFALL  also  replied.  He  said  that  Mr.  Gambier  Fany, 
when  President  of  the  Art  Department  at  the  Cheltenham  meeCii^ 
expressed  an  opinion  that  the  success  of  a  discussion  is  proportioiiaee  tt> 
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<be  degree  in  wliich  it  brings  out  difibrences  of  vie^".  Looking  at 
what  had  taken  place  that  morning  from  Mr.  Parry's  standpoint, 
he  was  afraid  their  discussion  had  not  been  very  successful,  for  the 
disagreement  had  been  very  slight,  and  except  on  one  or  two  points 
there  had  really  been  almost  an  absolute  agreement.  There  was, 
however,  one  important  difference  between  the  view  taken  by  Sir 
Thomas  Jones  and  himself  of  art,  and  that  taken  by  Mr.  Cave  Thomas. 
The  latter  had  urged  that  art  was  an  effect,  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  it  was  a  cause,  of  civilisation.  He  (Mr.  Horsfall)  entirely 
diaaented  from  that  view.  He  should  be  disposed  to  say  that  art 
might  be  defined  rightly  as  civilisation  itself  rather  than  as  the  effect  or 
^ause  of  civilisation.  While  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Boyes  that  the 
direct  influence  of  art  was  not,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  moral, 
there  was  no  doubt  that  fine  art  would  not  thrive  except  amongst 
people  who  care  much  for  its  influence  on  human  happiness.  They 
had  all  been  looking  in  their  papers  to  the  possibility  of  making  art 
promote  more  than  it  now  does  to  the  welfare  of  the  masses  o  the 
people.  That  was  why  they  set  so  much  value  on  the  opening  o  ^the 
museams  and  art  galleries  on  Sundays.  It  was  simply  impossible 
while  tiie  upper  classes  were  indifferent  to  the  utter  ugliness  and 
bmtality  of  the  life  of  tlie  lower  orders  that  they  could  have  any  very 
healthy  feeling  for  the  beauty  of  the  fine  arts.  Till  they  could  find 
Bome  means  of  bringing  the  people  out  of  the  wretched  low  state  in 
which  they  were  now  existing,  fine  art  could  certainly  not  have  very 
wide  prosperity  among  them.  For  that  reason  they  attached  import- 
ance to  the  opening  of  galleries  on  Sundays. 


BELATIONS   OP   PAINTING  AND   SCULPTURE  TO 

ARCHITECTUBE. 

What  should  be  the  relations  of  Painting   and    Sculpture   to 
Architecture  ?     By  H.  H.  Statham. 

IN  endeavouriDg  to  suggest  an  answer  to  the  above  question^ 
I  have  at  least  one  advantage^  viz.  that  I  have  but  a 
very  indefinite  idea  as  to  what  those  who  proposed  the  question 
cneant  by  it,  or  what  direction  they  wished  the  consideration  of- 
the  subject  to  take.  Feeling  myself,  therefore,  free  to  follow  my 
own  ideas  in  treating  the  subject,  I  may  say  that  the  question 
Appears  to  me  to  be  capable  of  consideration  in  three  different 
lights :  First,  in  regard  to  the  definition  and  limitation  of  the 
profession  of  the  architect ;  secondly,  in  regard  to  the  place 
^hich  painting  and  sculpture  should  take  in  the  general  archi- 
tectural scheme  of  a  building,  and  the  degree  in  which  they 
are  or  arc  not  independent  of  the  architecture ;  thirdly,  in 
regard  to  the  practical  relations  which  should  subsist  between 
the  architect  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sculptor  or  painter 
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on  the  other^in  the  actual  designing  and  carrying  out  of  a 
building. 

The  first  head^  the  definition  of  the  profession  of  architect, 
is  an  important  element  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  for 
this  reason,  that  it  involves  an  answer  to  the  question,  whether 
the  architect  is  to  be  regarded  as  directly  responsible  for  the 
painted  and  sculptured  decoration  of  the  buUding — whether, 
in  short,  he  is  to  be  practically  a  painter  and  sculptor,  or  a 
designer  of  painting  and  sculpture — or  whether  he  is  to  leave 
these  adornments  of  the  building  to  the  hands  of  artists  who 
have  made  a  special  study  and  profession  of  those  branches  of 
art.  Upon  this  point  there  have  been  all  kinds  of  contradictory 
opinions,  architecture  being  at  present  not  only  the  best- 
abused  profession  of  the  day  (which  is  partly  the  fault  of  the 
architects,  but  partly  due  to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  public 
and  of  the  leader-writers  in  the  Times\  but  also  the  one 
about  the  nature  and  duties  of  which  the  most  vague  ideas 
are  entertained.  According  to  one  theory  and  practice,  an 
architect  is   little   more    than   a   man    of  business,    drawii^ 

{)lans,  writing  specifications,  arranging  the  sale  of  house  and 
and   property,    and  conducting    arbitrations.     According  to 
another  view,  he  is  an  ethereal  and  all-gifbed  genius,  having  at 
his  finger-ends  every  sort  of  artistic  design,  able  to  modd 
sculpture,  and  to  furnish  cartoons  for  frescoes,  and  equal  to 
everything,  except  when  sometimes  his  pure  soul  may  be  vexed 
by  an  untoward  question  about  a  drain.     And  between  these 
two  extremes  is  to  be  found  every  intermediate  shade  of  idea 
as  to  the  entity  of  an  architect,  most  of  them  about  as  iprtdse 
as  that  which  was  furnished  to  me  one  day  by  an  engineer,  of 
whom  I  asked  in  what  he  considered  the  difference  lay  between 
his  practice  and  that  of  an  architect,  and  who  replied,  '  Oh, 
every  one  knows  that ;  an  architect  is  a  man  who  draws  houses, 
and  churches, and  things; '  the  engineer  being  presumably  a  man 
who  draws  bridges  and  things.    Yet  there  is  really  nothing  va^e 
in  the  matter  at  all.     The  province  of  the  architect  is  capable 
of  a  perfectly  simple  and  intelligible  definition.     Ajrchiteetnre 
is  the  art  of  ^  building  with  expression,^  and  the  architect  is  the 
professor  of  that  art.     That  includes  all  the  practical  and  con- 
structive part  of  building,  as  the  basis,  with  the  addition  of 
picturesque  effect  or  expression  embodied  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  plan  of  the  building,  the  grouping  and  outline  of  the 
whole   structure   erected   upon   that   plan,   and,  finally,  tbe 
further  expression  given  by  the  addition  of  ornamental  detail, 
and  its  characteristic  design  and  treatment.     When  a  man 
plans  and  builds  a  structure  without  any  consideration  at  aU 
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for  its  appearance  or  expreBsion,  but  only  in  regard  to  its 
practical  utility,  then  he  is  purely  an  engineer;  but,  in  fact, 
there  ought  not,  rightly  speaking,  to  be  any  essential  distinc- 
tioii.  between  architecture  and  engineering  as  far  as  buildings 
of  any  kind  are  concerned.  A  bridge  ought  to  be  as  much  a 
piece  of  architecture  as  a  church,  and  is  as  much  susceptible 
of  architectural  expression;  and  the  distinction  between  an 
architect  and  an  engineer  should  be  regarded  only  as  that 
between  men  occupied  in  different  branches  of  the  same  pro- 
fession^  just  as  a  Chancery  barrister  takes  a  different  class  of 
cases  from  a  railway  barrister,  though  both  ranking  in 
ihe  same  profession.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  structures  built  by  engineers  are  either  des^ 
titnte  of  architectural  expression,  or  are  examples  of  archi- 
tectural forms  misapplied;  but  that  fact  does  not  affect  the 
principle.  Now,  having  defined  the  architect  as  a  man  con- 
cerned in  building  with  expression,  from  the  arrangement  of 
the  plan  up  to  the  ornamental  detail,  I  should  draw  a  line 
there,  and  say  that  when  you  come  to  the  addition  of  painting 
and  sculpture  a  new  form  of  art  is  introduced,  and  a  new  artist 
must  be  brought  upon  the  scene.  Architectural  design  and 
ornamental  design  (which  latter  is  really  the  same  class  of  art 
carried  into  minute  details  and  emancipated  to  some  extent  from 
the  trammels  of  construction)  represent  aform  of  art  which  does 
not  directly  imitate  nature,  and  does  not  express  definite  ideas 
or  raise  definite  emotions ;  it  deals  only  with  the  general  ex- 
pression derived  from  order,  repetition,  symmetry,  and  balance 
of  parts.  Painting  and  sculpture  do  imitate  nature,  and  do 
express  definite  ideas  and  excite  definite  emotions,  and  there- 
fore belong  to  a  different  category  among  the  arts,  and  require 
different  genius,  different  studies  and  powers  from  those  which 
go  to  ftimish  the  architectural  artist.  The  idea  that  the  same 
man  may  acquire  and  wield  these  various  powers  is  quite 
ftitile,  as  all  experience  goes  to  show.  There  have  been 
modem  architects  who  have  taken  up  the  idea  that  they  would 
design  their  own  figure-sculpture  for  their  churches  and  other 
buildings.  I  should  like  to  ask  how  much  of  the  sculpture  so 
designed  would  have  had  a  chance  of  acceptance  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  where  the  standard  of  sculpture  certainly  is  not 
extravi^antly  high  ?  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  case  of 
snob  a  man  as  Michael  Angelo,  who  is  spoken  of  as  an  example 
of  one  who  was  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect.  He  was  a 
great  genius  and  in  every  way  a  most  exceptional  man ;  but 
the  great  architectural  work  usually  credited  to  him  is  one  of 
€tke  worst-designed  buildings  in  detail  in  the  world ;  the  dome 
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waa  BO  badly  constructed  that  it  nearly  came  down  i^ain ;  axud 
it  ia  now  proved  by  documentary  evidence  that  all  the  good 
points  in  the  general  design  of  St*  Peter's  were  due  to  Br»- 
mante,  whose  chief  study  was  architecture,  and  whose  design 
Michael  Angelo  spoiled  in  carrying  it  out.  Probably  the  only 
man  in  the  history  of  art  who  had  the  faculty  to  be  equally 
great  as  an  architect  and  as  a  painter  was  Leonardo  da  Yinei, 
by  whom  there  exist  some  architectural  studies  which  look 
like  the  work  of  a  man  who  had  given  his  whole  mind  to  aichi- 
tecture ;  but  then  Leonardo  was  the  most  exceptionally  omni- 
scient artist  who  ever  lived.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea 
which  has  been  promulgated  by  Ruskin  (whose  architectural 
criticism  is  of  an  exceedingly  dilettante  character),  that  archi- 
tecture is  no  art  and  has  no  sufficient  interest  without  sculp- 
ture and  painting,  need  never  be  entertained  by  those  who 
know  how  much  matter  for  interest  and  study  lies  in  the 
combination  of  practical  construction  and  practical  planning 
with  architectural  expression ;  how  very  much  of  art  there  is 
or  should  be  even  in  the  planning  of  a  building ;  how  very 
few  modem  buildings  are  artistically  planned ;  and  how  laige 
and  varied  is  the  field  occupied  by  ornamental  design  as  an 
art  perfectly  distinct  from  that  of  the  sculptor  and  painter.  It 
is  a  common  idea  with  painters  that  they  can  plan  their  own 
houses,  which  they  occasionally  do,  with  the  result  usually  of 
producing  the  most  eccentric  and  inconvenient  dwellings  that 
could  be  unagined ;  and  as  to  ornament,  a  majority  of  sculptois 
and  painters  really  do  not  seem  to  know  what  it  means.  Let 
any  one  who  understands  ornament  study  the  omameofal 
accessories  added  by  sculptors  to  the  pedestals  and  other  sub- 
sidiary portions  of  their  works,  and  he  will  probably  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  remark  is  not  at  all  too  strong. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  ardiitect  has 
quite  enough  to  do  without  attempting  to  meddle  with  sculp- 
ture or  painting,  and  that  his  own  especial  work,  if  properij 
and  fully  carried  out,  is  sufficiently  honourable  and  impor- 
tant in  itself  to  rank  as  an  art  and  to  demand  the  best  efforts 
even  of  men  of  exceptional  ability,  let  us  consider  what  is  tbe 
relation  which  sculpture  and  painting  should  bear  to  architec- 
ture when  brought  into  direct  combination  v^th  it  as  contri- 
buting to  the  total  effect,  and  whether  these  arts  are  Ailfilliitf 
their  highest  function  in  contributing  to  heighten  architectoru 
effect,  or  whether,  in  their  highest  achievements,  they  danaod 
to  be  considered  separately,  and  for  their  own  sake  alone.  To 
many  critics  and  some  artists  of  the  present  day,  the  latter 
suggestion  will  seem  absurd  and  hardly  worth  consideration. 
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There  is  at  pcefient  a  very  general  aasumption  ^hmong  people 
who  write  about  art,  that  painting  has  lost  much  of  its  interest 
and  life  in  the  present  day,  in  part  through  the  prevalence  of 
easel  pictures,  and  that  if  we  only  took  to  painting  on  the  walls 
in  fresco  there  would  at  once  be  an  immense  revival  of  art. 
Why  that  should  be  I  fail  to  see,  and  I  have  never  found  any 
one  who  could  explain  it  satisfactorily.  If  there  is  a  dearth  of 
originality  and  power  in  modem  painting,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  these  qualities  are  to  be  developed  by  merely  adopting  a 
different  medium  of  execution.  The  frescoes  executed  by  well- 
known  painters  on  the  walls  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are 
not  superior  in  style  or  imaginative  power  to  the  oil  paintings 
by  which  they  made  their  reputation.  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's 
fresco  at  South  Kensington  is  not  his  highest  title  to  admira- 
tion. What  would  be  gained  by  the  general  adoption  of  wall- 
painting  as  a  decoration  to  our  buildings  is  probably  this,  an 
increased  demand  for  painting  and  a  consequently  more 
extended  scope  for  artists,  and  ^e  opportunity  of  carrying  out 
paintings  on  a  larger  scale  than  is  usually  practised  in  this 
country  at  present.  But  the  idea  that  painting  and  sculpture 
necessarily  gain  by  being  connected  with  a  scheme  of  architec- 
tural design  appears  to  me  to  be  so  far  from  the  truth,  that  I 
would  be  disposed  to  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  work  of  the 
highest  class,  whether  in  painting  or  sculpture,  demands  an 
isolated  position  and  undivided  study;  that  it  is  rather  lowered 
than  raised  by  being  made  to  play  the  part  of  an  element  in 
architectural  decoration;  and  that  painting  and  sculpture 
really  cannot  be  brought  into  decorative  combination  with 
architecture  unless  they  part  with  some  of  their  own  life  and 
are  conventionalised  so  far  as  to  harmonise  with  the  severe  and 
lifeless  art  of  architecture. 

If  we  take  sculpture  in  particular,  an  art  naturally  more 
nearly  allied  to  architecture  than  painting,  we  find  that  it  is 
susceptible  of  almost  every  grade  of  conventionalism,  down  to 
a  point  at  which  it  seems  almost  to  blend  into  architecture. 
^Egyptian  art  furnishes  the  most  striking  example  of  this.  In 
the  avenues  of  sphinxes  which  formed  the  approach  to  their 
temples,  figures  all  repeating  the  same  fixed  expressionless 
countenance,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  define  whether  the 
impression  produced  was  architectural  or  sculptural.  A  single 
such  figure  would  not  have  any  particular  interest  or  dignity, 
except  where  colossal  dimensions  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
sphinx  par  excellence)  might  impart  these  qualities;  a  long 
row  of  such  objects  is  at  once  impressive,  and  hence  we 
see  that  this  form  of  sculpture  is  in  reality  to  be  regarded 
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as  a  colossal  architeotnral  omament.     The  Caiyatide  figures 
introduced  occasionally  into  Greek  architecture  are  in  some 
cases  examples   of  a  similar  architectural  use  of  sculpture 
in  the  repetition  of  somewhat  conventional  and  expression- 
less figures,   identical  in  treatment^   and  formingi  in  fact, 
not  so  much  an  ornament  to  as  an  actual  portion  of  the 
architectural  construction.      And  as  long  as  sculpture  is  thus 
employed  as  a  portion  of  the  architecture,  not  as  an  arbitnrr 
addition,  it  must  be  treated  in  this  severe  semi-mechanical 
style,  or  it  will  lose  its  unity  with  the  architectural  design,  and 
appear  to  be  crushed  and  overpowered  by  the  architecture.   In 
short,  if  you  are  to  use  sculptured  figures  as  part  of  the  archi- 
tecture, you  must  take  the  l^e  out  of  them  first  or  they  will  pro- 
test against  their  usage.  Even  the  celebrated  figures  in  die  porch 
of  the  Erechtheion  are  an  instance  of  this :  they  would  be 
models  of  architectural  sculpture  if  they  were  placed  in  mdies 
or  otherwise  framed  in  the  architecture,  but  being  made  a  part 
of  the  construction,  and  carrying  the  roof  on  their  heads,  diey 
always  appear  to  me  to  be  subjected  to  a  menial  ofiSice  in  the 
design  which  they  are  far  too  good  for,  and  which,  in  some 
degree,  degrades  them.     When  we  come  to  the  addition  of 
sculpture  which  is  framed  in  the  architectural  design,  and  not 
a  part,  or  an  apparent  part  of  the  construction,  tiie  sculptor 
can  have  much  more  latitude.      But  even  here,  as  long  as  his 
work  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  architectural  design  and 
to  be  considered  in  combination  with  it,  it  must  be  reduced  to 
a  certain  conventionalism  of  character   and   repose   of  line, 
otherwise  it  will   inevitably  interfere  with   the   repose  and 
balance  of  the  whole,  and  will  assert  its  individual  fife  too 
strongly.    We  may  illustrate  this  by  a  reference  to  the  front  of 
Wells  Cathedral,  the  most  largely  decorated  with  sculptore  of 
all  the  English  cathedrals.      There  are  on  this  rich-looking 
architectural  facade  sculptures  of  two  perfectly  different  types. 
The  majority  of  the  figures  are  large,  above  life  size,  and 
mostly  formal  and  stiff*  in  attitude,  and   clad  in   full   robes. 
Near  the  top  of  the  facade,  however,  there  runs  across  the 
building  a  series  of  niches  filled  by  nude  figures,  about  half- 
life  size,  in  violent  action,  representing  the  Resurrection,  the 
dead  in  the  act  of  coming  to  life  and  rising  from  their  tombs. 
They  are  different  from  any  other  sculpture  in  our  medisTiil 
cathedrals,   and  were  probably  executed  by  foreign   ardsts. 
Examined  in  detail  they  are  very  fine  and  pathetic,  but  are  too 
high  up  to  be  seen  properly  from  below,  and  owing  to  tiicir 
comparatively  small  scale  they  have  no  efiect  on  the  gena^I 
character  of  the  fa9ade,  but  might  easily  be  passed  over  in  t 
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general  snrvey*  As  sculpture,  these  figures^  though  much 
mlapidated,  are  superior  to  anything  else  on  the  fayade ;  yet 
we  may  say  without  a  shadow  of  doubt,  that  if  the  figures 
which  fill  the  greater  part  of  the  facade  had  been  like  these, 
had  been  figures  in  violent  action  and  expressing  violent  emo- 
tion,  the  architectural  effect  of  the  whole  would  have  been  far 
inferior  in  dignity  and  grandeur  to  what  it  actually  is.  The 
figures  would  have  disturbed  everything  and  taken  away  all 
the  repose  which  is  essential  to  the  highest  architectural  effect. 
The  moral  is,  when  you  wish  to  use  sculpture  as  an  essential 
element  in  the  total  effect  of  a  building,  you  do  not  require  the 
mo6t  elaborate  and  life-like  forms  of  sculpture ;  you  must,  so 
to  speak,  architecturalise  the  sculpture  'so  as  to  make  it  har- 
monise with  its  position,  and  give  a  general  expression  and 
meaning  to  the  building  without  too  strongly  obtruding  its 
individual  expression  or  character.  When  you  do  want  to 
connect  sculpture  of  the  highest  class  with  architectural  effect, 
it  is  to  be  done  not  by  making  the  sculpture  part  of  the  archi- 
tecture, but  by  placing  it  in  a  commanding  position  in  front  of 
or  in  the  midst  of  architectural  composition,  which  may  serve 
as  a  worthy  background  to  it,  while  the  sculptural  work  stands 
out  in  the  isolation  which  is  required  for  its  proper  study  and 
its  full  effect. 

The  question  with  regard  to  painting  is  less  complicated 
than  in  the  case  of  sculpture,  because  works  in  painting  never 
can  form,  or  appear  to  form,  part  of  the  architectural  construc- 
tion ;  they  must  always  appear  as  decorative  additions.  But 
vriih  this  exception,  the  same  kind  of  conditions  exist  as  in  the 
case  of  sculpture  and  architecture.  If  the  painting  is  to  be 
what  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  ^  monumental ' — to  appear  as  an 
indestructible  portion  of  the  building  and  closely  allied  with 
the  architectural  design — ^it  must  give  up  some  of  the  realistic 
effect  and  emotional  expression  which  belong  to  the  painting 
that  comes  nearest  to  the  representation  of  nature  and  of 
human  life  and  character;  it  must  avoid  anything  like  scenic 
or  perspective  illusion,  which  would  interfere  with  the  solidity 
of  the  architectural  effect,  and  it  must  represent  figures  and 
actions  with  that  degree  of  conventionalism  which  will  har- 
monise the  picture  with  the  repose  of  the  architecture.  The 
most  highly  finished  class  of  easel  pictures  painted  in  oil 
cannot  thus  be  blended  with  architecture.  Such  pictures  are 
in  the  nature  of  poems  complete  in  themselves,  with  their  own 
special  life  and  interest,  and  which  are  therefore  rightly  treated 
as  separate  works  to  be  framed  off  and  studied  each  for  its 
own  individuality  of  interest.      The  only  approach  you  can 
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make  towards  assimilating  gucb  pictares  with  the  architeetor^ 
would  be  by  spacing  and  dividing  off  the  design  of  the  walk 
into  panels  having  a  direct  relation  to  the  size  of  the  pictures, 
BO  as  to  give  to  the  room  and  the  pictures  the  appearance  of 
having  been  intended  for  each  other ;  an  idea  which  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  carry  out  when  the  object  was  to  show  some 
fine  pictures  in  an  effective  manner ;  but  in  such  an  arrange- 
ment anything  like  an  attempt  to  make  the  paintiDgs  aeem 
part  of  the  wall  must  be  carefully  avoided ;  they  must  appear 
as  they  are,  separate  objects.     When  the  painting  is  executed 
on  the  wall,  and  is  to  harmonise  decoratively  with  the  archi- 
tecture, it  will  be  found  that,  as  with  sculpture,  exactly  ia 
proportion  as  you  wish  to  make  the  painting  a  part  of  the 
architectural  design,  must  you  conventionalise  it  and  throw  it 
back  from  the  plane  of  realism.      In  this  respect  there  is  no 
doubt  that  mosaic  is  the  method  which  most  completely  com- 
bines with  architecture;  mosaic  being,  in  fact,  itself  a  kind  of 
building  on  a  minute  scale,  and  having  that  solidity,  hardness, 
and  brilliancy  of  surface  which  gives  it  all  the  appearance  of 
being  part  of  the  structure  itself,  and  as  durable  as  the  build- 
ing in  which  it  is  placed.  Moreover,  the  brilliant  effect  of  mosaic 
is  peculiarly  valuable  where  it  is  desired  to  have    a  ridily 
coloured  interior  decoration,  as  the  picture  in  mosaic  can  then 
take  its  place  as  the  strongest  point,  the  high  light  in  the  deco- 
ration, to  which  everything  else  leads  up;    that  being  tbe 
position  which  decorative  paintings  always  should  occupy  in  a 
scheme  of  decoration ;  they  should  always  be  the  culounatiiig 
point.     For  this  reason  the  less  brilliant  texture  and  usaally 
lower  tones  of  fresco  render  it  less  suitable  for  richly  deoonited 
buildings ;  it  comes  in  better  where  low  tones  of  colour  and  a 
broad  repose  of  effect  are  desired,  and  admits  of  more  varied 
and  realistic  treatment  than  mosaic,  though  this  licence  most 
be  carefully  limited,  if  the  painting  is  to  keep  its  place  in  the 
architectural  scheme.      The  danger  of  approaching  too  nearly 
to  purely  pictorial  treatment  in  such  a  case  is  illustrated  ia 
some  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  are 
reproductions  of  oil  paintings,  and  executed  in  as  realistic  a 
style  as  the  material  will  admit  of,  producing  an  effect  entirely 
at  variance  with  the  architectural  framework  in  which  they  are 
placed.     It  may  be  observed,  in  connection  with  this  part  ( f 
the  subject,  that  Baron  Triqueti's  method  of  executing  pii  - 
torial  designs  in  inlaid  marble  has  some  peculiar  advantage  i 
for  architectural  decoration,  being  capable  of  being  execute  [ 
almost  in  the  same  material  as  that  in  which  the  buildii^ii 
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ihiished,  and  being,  like  mosaic,  a  picture  architecturally  built 
q>and  of  indestructible  materials;  and  it  seems  a  pity  that  a 
better  trial  has  not  been  given  to  this  method  of  decorative 
jNkinting,  if  so  it  may  be  called. 

-  But  whatever  method  may  be  employed  in  carrying  out 
decorative  sculpture  and  painting  in  a  building,  two  things  are 
absolutely  essential :  first,  that  nie  subjects  should  be  suitably 
flbosen,  and  the  paintings  or  sculptures  should  form  a  com- 
pletely arranged  series,  with  a  distinct  point  and  meaning  in 
the  parts  and  the  whole ;  and  secondly,  that  the  architecture 
should  be,  and  should  manifestly  appear  to  be,  specially 
designed  for  that  particular  scries  of  painting  or  sculpture,  and 
BOt  built  at  haphazard,  to  be  turned  over  to  the  painter  or 
seolptor  to  do  what  they  can  with  it.  And  this  brings  us  to 
die  third  point:  What  should  be  the  relation  of  the  architect  to 
the  painter  and  sculptor  in  actually  carrying  out  the  building  ? 
And  here  I  would  reinstate  the  architect.  I  proposed  before 
to  cut  him  off  from  any  pretension  to  be  a  painter  or  sculptor ; 
but  I  would  place  him  as  the  directing  mind  of  the  whole 
eeheme.  It  would  be  his  province  not  only  to  plan  and 
design  the  building,  but  to  consider  beforehand  what  decora- 
tive painting  or  sculpture  he  would  have  introduced  in  it, 
what  ideas  they  should  illustrate,  what  method  or  style  of  work 
should  be  selected,  and  then  to  provide  for  this  in  the  architec- 
tural scheme,  so  that  the  whole  should  appear  as  one  idea 
intended  from  the  first,  and  deliberately  carried  out  step  by 
step.  In  such  a  case  the  architect  may  expect  to  have,  and 
Aould  have,  some  control  over  the  work  of  the  sculptor  and 

Ciuter;  should  be  consulted  by  them,  and  should  have  at 
-»t  a  power  of  veto  against  any  design  which  he  considers 
opposed  to  the  general  effect  aimed  at  in  his  building,  and  to 
«e  result  which  he  planned  from  the  first.  It  is  only,  how- 
ever, when  the  architect  has  given  this  deliberate  thought  to 
the  whole  scheme,  that  he  can  claim  the  right  to  control  the 
Pwuter  and  sculptor.  If  he  has  merely  left  a  space  for  a 
I»inting  here,  and  a  niche  for  a  statue  there,  without  any  con- 
sideration as  to  the  subject  or  even  as  to  the  effective  lighting 
of  the  work  when  in  ^tVu,  the  painter  and  sculptor  may  reason- 
ably say,  *  You  did  not  think  of  us,  and  we  are  not  bound  to  think 
of  you.'  That  is  not  the  way  to  produce  a  great  and  complete 
•rtistic  result,  but  it  is  the  way  the  thing  generally  is  done ; 
partly  because  the  architects  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  think 
•j^d  plan  out  the  whole  scheme  beforehand,  partly  because,  if 
^€y  were  willing  to  do  so,  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  their 
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employers  would  allow  them  the  necessary  time ;  the  object 
usually  being  not  to  get  as  perfect  a  building  as  possible,  but 
to  get  it  finished  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

This  is  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  truth  in  r^jard  to 
the  relation  of  sculpture  and  painting  to  architecture  ;  and  the 
practical  deduction  from  such  a  conclusion  would  be  this:  that 
those  who  are  concerned  in  the  erection  of  large  buildings, 
especially  public  buildings^  would  do  well  to  endeaYonr  to 
combine  decorative  sculpture  and  painting  with  the  architec- 
ture in  order  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  building  in  detail, 
and  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  total  effect ;  that  to  do  this 
auccessfuUy  requires  that  the  whole  scheme  of  the  arcbiteeture 
and  the  decorative  art  should  be  considered  and  worked  oat  as 
a  whole  by  one  directing  mind,  who  should  be  the  arcfaitecfc; 
and  that  to  do  this  weU  necessitates  much  more  time  and  deli- 
berate thought  than  is  at  present  generally  bestowed  or 
allowed  for  in  such  cases.  That  the  more  general  employment 
of  sculpture,  and  of  one  or  another  form  of  pictorial  deagn,in 
connection  with  architecture,  would  add  mudi  to  the  interest  <^ 
our  buildings,  would  afford  many  more  opportunities  than  nov 
exist  to  sculptors  and  painters,  and  would  be  likely  to  promote 
public  taste  for,  and  interest  in,  art,  by  familiarising  the 
popular  mind  with  artistic  design ;  but  that  it  is  a  fallacy  to 
expect  that  such  a  course  would  necessarily  create  or  foster 
a  higher  standard  of  artistic  genius  in  sculpture  and  painting; 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  very  highest  works  of  genioa 
in  those  arts  must  stand  alone  and  on  their  own  merits,  and 
cannot  be  bent  into  subservience  to  an  architectural  scheme. 
The  dilemma  is  similar  to  that  in  which  the  art  of  music  is 
placed  by  the  new  school  of  lyric  drama  founded  by  TTagner. 
In  that  school  the  attempt  has  been  made,  with  a  great  degree 
of  success  in  some  instances,  to  make  the  musical  compoeitioii 
progress  hand  in  hand  with  the  dramatic  action  at  every  step, 
but  this  is  done  at  the  cost  of  curtailing  and  breaking  op  tbe 
development  of  the  musical  ideas,  in  order  to  reduce  dieca  to 
obedience  to  the  details  of  the  dramatic  action  and  story;  tbe 
total  effect  is  more  logical,  but  the  music  is  in  itself  much  less 
interesting,  and  is  alnaost  unmeaning  apart  from  the  drama. 
Similarly,  if  we  wish  to  bend  painting  and  sculpture  into  deco- 
rative arts,  forming  part  of  an  architectural  whole,  we  can  <mlj 
do  so  by  reducing  their  emotional  expression  and  conventional- 
ising their  style  and  execution  so  as  to  fit  them  for  tbdr 
proper  place  in  the  general  scheme  of  design,  and  thereby 
producing  art  which,  like  Wagner's  music,  will  contribute  to 
a  logical  whole,  but  will  be  of  inferior  interest  apart  fnm  tiiat 
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oonnection.  To  suppose,  therefore,  that  such  a  system  would 
lead  to  a  quickening  of  artistic  g^us  and  invention  in  these 
arts  seems  to  me  to  be  a  grountUess,  if  not  an  absurd,  expec- 
tation, and  seems  equivalent  to  saying,  'the  great  artists 
of  the  cinquecento  period  painted  in  fresco  on  the  walls  of 
buildings ;  let  us  also  paint  in  fresco  on  the  walls,  and  we  shall 
be  sure  to  become  great  artists.'  The  fact  is  that  the  reasons 
for  the  artistic  greatness  of  one  age  and  the  artistic  weakness 
of  another,  lie  much  deeper  than  this,  that  they  are  in  fact 
quite  beyond  analysis.  Artistic  inspiration  and  genius,  like 
the  wind,  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  we  cannot  say  whence 
it  oometh  or  whither  it  goeth.  It  is  glowing  and  spontaneous 
in  one  age;  it  is  cramped,  stunted,  and  tentative  in  another. 
We  may  be  conscious  of,  and  lament  its  decay,  but  we  can 
really  do  no  more :  it  is  not  at  the  beck  and  call  of  any  theory, 
however  complete  aud  logical 


On  the  Same, 

By  W.  Cave  Thomas. 

WE  will  at  once  take  the  question  by  the  horns,  and  affirm 
that  an  apt  analogy  of  the  relation  of  painting  and 
sculpture  to  architecture  is  to  be  found  in  the  relation  of  the 
capital  to  the  shaft,  in  the  Corinthian  column.  Painting  and 
sculpture  are  the  capital  and  crowning  mercy,  and  architecture 
the  constructive  foundation,  the  base,  the  shaft.  The  column 
in  its  totality  represents  the  one  art  of  which  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture  are  different  phases.  But  this  anfdogy  is,  per- 
haps, too  bold  and  general  to  afford  that  instruction  which  the 
question  submitted  for  discussion  is  designed  to  elicit. 

Let  us,  therefore,  take  another  motive  for  our  discourse, 
and  assume  that  the  true  function  of  architecture  is  the  con- 
trivance of  the  house,  I  use  the  word  house  in  a  metaphorical 
as  well  as  actual  sense,  as  it  is  on  several  occasions  used  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  as  the  glorious  poet  Spenser  uses  it  in 
his  description  of  the  House  of  Temperance  in  the  '  Faerie 
Queene.'  Many  persons  have,  doubtless,  read  this  allegory 
without  having  the  slightest  suspicion  that  the  poet  is 
describing  the  numan  body  as  the  dwelling  of  Temperance. 
It  opens  thus : — 

The  frame  thereof  seemed  paidy  circulare, 
And  part  triangulare  :  O  worke  divine  I 
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Those  two  the  first  and  last  proportions  are ; 
The  one  imperfect,  mortal,  foeminine ; 
Th'  other  immortall,  perfect,  masculine ; 
And  'twizt  them  both  a  quadrate  was  the  bascy 
Proportioned  equally  by  seven  and  nine  ; 
Nine  was  the  circle  sett  in  heaven's  place  : 
•AH  which  compacted,  made  a  goodly  diapase« 

The  universe  is  regarded  as  the  House  of  the  Great 
Architect^  and  the  house  under  various  other  titles  of  the 
home^  the  mansion,  the  palace,  and  the  temple,  are  respectivdy 
the  dwellings  of  the  commoner^  of  the  noble,  of  the  prince,  ana 
of  the  idea.  The  function  of  the  architect  is  to  perfectly  adapt 
the  house  to  its  purpose.  But  in  every  case  the  architect  must 
bear  this  important  truth  in  mind,  namely,  that  he  has  chieflj 
to  deal  with  the  designing  of  the  base  and  shaft  of  that  oolomn 
which  painting  and  sculpture  should  cap. 

In  the  contrivance  of  the  house^  from  the  hut  to  the 
gorgeous  palace  and  solemn  temple^  the  capital  undei^oes 
progressive  development.  In  the  hut  and  ordinary  home  we 
must  regard  the  capital  as  merely  rudimentary,  but  in  the 
mansion^  the  palace,  and  the  shrine  it  should  attain  to  its  full 
development  and  crowning  glory.  That  is  to  say,  the  architect 
in  designing  the  palace  and  the  temple  must  bear  in  mind 
this  important  condition,  that  the  house  in  these  instances 
must  be  crowned  by  the  two  arts,  which  can  express  in  form 
and  colour  more  completely  than  his  own,  either  the  human 
purpose,  or  the  indwelling  idea.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  said, 
indeed,  that  the  house  should  be  absolutely  designed  as  the  home 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  which  in  the  temple  and  the  shrine 
become  the  representatives  of  the  idea ;  and  thus  we  c<Mne  to 
perceive  that  the  highest  aim  of  the  architect  is  to  design  an 
appropriate  setting  for  painting  and  sculpture. 

Perhaps  no  edifice  more  simply  and  completely  sets  forth 
the  relationship  of  painting  and  sculpture  to  architecture  than 
the  famous  Parthenon,  which  was  desiffned  by  the  architect 
from  the  very  beginning  as  the  house  of  Minerva,  and  Phidias 
was  commissioned  to  represent  its  ideal  tenant  in  colossal  effigy. 
The  constructive,  solid  framework  of  the  Parthenon  was  from 
the  beginning  designed  to  be  the  pedestal  or  setting  that  should 
bear  the  chryselephantine  statue  of  the  goddess,  the  pediments, 
the  frieze,  and  the  metopes  as  its  capitaL  And  it  is  said  that 
the  artist  of  the  capital  had  a  directing  voice  over  the  artist  of 
the  pedestal,  that  all  the  ^  tektones,'  in  fact,  from  the  tapestry 
workers  to  the  architektone  himself,  were  under  the  supervision 
of  Phidias.     In  those  days  they  did  not  build  the  house  first 
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and  then  consider  whether  they  should  put  any  painting  or 
sculpture  into  it.  These  arts  were  considered  essential  portions 
of  a  noble  structure. 

Thousands  of  buildings  in  our  own  time  are  mere  shafts 
or  pedestals  without  capitals^  buildings  from  which  painting 
and  sculpture  are  completely  excluded,  buildings  which  have 
empty  pediments,  empty  friezes,  and  bare  walls.  And  yet  the 
public  are  for  ever  crying  out  Art !  Art  I  when  there  is  no  art, 
and  seem  to  think  that  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture  should  be  for  ever  divided  and  pursue  their  ways 
independently  of  each  other.  Yet  this  very  public  never  ceases 
to  insist  upon  the  importance  of  studying  the  history  of  art,  as 
if  but  to  flout  all  that  this  history  teaches.  They  continue  to 
cry  out  for  more  art  schools  when  history  informs  them  that  in 
the  great  and  most  successful  art  times  art  education  was  not 
conducted  in  this  way,  but  that  the  public  of  those  days 
demanded  more  public  buildings,  and  that  these  should  be 
decorated  by  the  painters  and  pculptors  of  the  period.  They 
go  on  crying  out  for  more  old  masters  and  more  antiques, 
when  they  have  been  told  over  and  over  again  that  Grecian 
and  Italian  art  were  not  founded  upon  old  masters  and  upon 
antiques.  They  go  on  crying  out  for  more  and  more  art 
exhibitions  to  be  filled  with  bizarre  fancies  in  which  no  leading 
and  national  purpose  is  to  be  discerned,  in  which  high  thought 
is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  And,  finally,  they  allow  them- 
selves  to  be  fevered  and  overwhelmed  with  a  miasma  of  verbiage 
about  encouraging  art,  civilising  the  masses,  elevating  taste, 
&c  &c. 

What  we  really  want  is  more  reason,  more  common  sense, 
more  scientific  method  to  be  imported  into  the  discussion  of 
art  questions.  It  would  appear  to  be  most  amusingly  assumed 
that  the  merit  of  a  Paper  upon  the  Fine  Arts  is  not  that  of 
deciding  any  question,  but  in  the  ratio  that  it  affords  opportunity 
for  disagreement.  Art  is  regarded  as  a  battle-ground  upon 
which  any  one  can  fall  in  as  a  combatant,  but  upon  which  no 
decisive  victory  can  ever  be  gained.  If  one  of  the  contending 
hosts  is  vanquished  and  exterminated  to-day,  there  is  no  wail 
of  r^ret,  for  even  the  victors  know  that  their  opponents  will 
revive  and  fight  the  battle  over  again  to-morrow,  with  an  en- 
tirely opposite  result.  The  public  talk  and  talk  about  art,  and 
art  remains  just  where  it  was.  Over  and  over  again  men  dis- 
course from  the  platform  upon  art-topics — any  one  is  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  doing  this ;  but  after  convicting  themselves  of 
utter  ignorance  on  the  subject  to  those  who  really  do  under- 
stand art,  they  sit  down  amidst  thunders  of  applause — every 
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one  is  appeased  and  every  one  is  satisfied  that  art  is  makiiig 
tremendous  strides. 

Immense  good  would  doubtless  accrue  to  the  fine  arts  if 
the  relation  of  painting  and  sculpture  to  ai'chitecture  in  the 
Grecian  and  Italian  epochs  were  to  be  carefully  studied  in 
this  country,  for  the  public  might  at  last  come  to  disoover  that 
in  the  great  art  times  the  three  arts  were  invariably  associated. 
They  might  even  learn  this  if  they  intelligently  observed  the 
vast  remidns  of  Grecian  and  Italian  art*  Painting  pictures  for 
frames  and  making  bits  of  sculpture  for  nowhere  in  particnlar 
is  quite  a  modern  practice,  a  practice  which  has  gone  on  in- 
creasing since  the  decadence  of  Italian  art.  In  the  great  days 
painting  and  sculpture  formed  a  part  of  a  great  whole  together, 
bonded  as  pedestal  and  capital  in  our  analogue,  the  Corinthian 
column.  In  those  days  the  painter  and  sculptor  had  generally 
to  design  a  series  of  works  illustrative  of  some  leading  idea  ; 
this  taxed  the  artist's  power  of  invention  and  of  adapting  his 
works  to  given  conditions ;  and  tended  not  only  to  develop  the 
artistic  faculty  in  its  higher  aims,  but  in  its  subordinate ;  for 
the  same  spirit  of  adaptation  to  purpose  was  extended  to  the 
furniture,  ornamentation,  and  decoration.  Hence  it  was  that 
in  Ghreece  and  Italy  the  spirit  of  art  leavened  the  manafactnres, 
or,  to  use  another  simile,  transmuted  the  baser  metals  and  even 
clay  into  gold  with  its  wondrous  alchemy.  That  was  the  way 
in  which  the  great  art  developments  were  effected.  The  public 
has  been  told  this  over  and  over  again,  but  without  having 
made  the  least  impression  upon  them,  without  having  in  the 
slightest  degree  overcome  their  apathetic  inertia. 

We  misapply  our  resources.  There  would  be  not  the 
slightest  occasion  for  the  State  to  take  thought  about  art  edu- 
cation, if  the  public  would  only  insist  upon  the  money  devoted 
to  art  schools  being  spent  on  great  public  buildings,  in  which 
the  three  arts  should  be  imperatively  associated.  The  artists 
themselves  would  see  to  art  education  much  more  effidentlr 
than  the  State,  as  they  did  of  old.  We  insist  on  beginning  »t 
the  wrong  end  and  upon  throwing  money  away  when  a  third, 
or  a  half,  of  the  amount  properly  and  directly  applied  would 
produce  glorious  results,  and  remove  the  question  of.  What  is 
the  relation  of  painting  and  sculpture  to  architecture  ?  from 
the  sphere  of  public  discussion. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  President  (Viscount  Powerscourt)  said  that  one  of  tie  best 
places  in  Europe  to  find  examples  of  the  combination  of  sculpture,  arcki- 
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tecinre,  and  painting  waa  at  Genoa,  where,  particularly  in  the  portals  of 
the  Palazzo  RofEo,  some  good  specimens  might  be  seen.  In  modem  times 
painting  had  perhaps  been  employed  more  in  France  than  in  any  other 
country,  and  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  combination  might  be  found 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in  Paris.  As  had  been  said  in 
the  first  Paper,  this  combination  had  also  been  employed  in  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  and  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum ;  but  he  did  not 
think  this  branch  of  art  was  anything  like  sufficiently  employed. 
There  was  a  specimen  of  that  art  in  a  church  not  very  far  from  them, 
the  authorship  of  which  he  believed  was  due  to  the  director  of  the 
N&tional  Gallery,  Mr.  Doyle,  a  church  at  Cabra.  It  always  struck  him 
to  be  a  great  mistake  in  all  the  public  buildings  and  architectural 
eleTations  where  there  were  niches  and  places  where  statues  might  be 
placed  with  adyantage,  to  find  that  these  adornments  were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  The  French  did  these  things  in  a  much  more  com-* 
plete  way  than  we  did,  and  we  did  not  see  in  their  public  buildings  that 
baldness  and  absence  of  sculpture  which  was  so  remarkable  in  our  own 
buildings.  When  they  undertook  a  public  building  they,  as  Mr.  Cave 
Thomas  had  so  well  said,  went  through  with  it  and  decorated  it  with 
painting  and  sculpture.  They  might  take  as  an  example  the  great 
quadrangle  of  the  Louvre.  How  bare  and  desolate  that  great  square  of 
buildings  woidd  look  if  it  were  not  for  the  enormous  number  of  statues 
and  bas-relie&  which  decorated  it  and  added  to  its  dignity  and  beauty. 
He  had  himself  had  some  little  experience  in  the  relations  of  sculpture 
to  architecture.  Some  years  ago  he  became  the  possessor  of  two  very 
fine  bronze  statues  of  the  cinquecento  period,  and  Mr.  Penrose,  the  well- 
known  architect,  designed  for  him  a  perron  or  an  architectural  flight  of 
steps  to  enshrine  these  two  statues.  This  was  a  very  successful  work, 
and  it  might  be  seen  by  any  one  who  chose  to  come  to  Powerscourt. 
The  two  bronze  statues  belonged  originally  to  the  Duke  of  Litta,  and 
-were  in  his  Palazzo  at  Milan,  whence  they  came  into  the  possession  o£ 
Prince  Jerome  Napoleon,  who  placed  them  in  the  Palais  Royal  at  Paris. 
They  were  saved  from  the  burning  of  the  building  in  the  time  of  the 
Commune  in  1871,  and  sold  in  London  to  the  speaker.  These  were 
very  remarkable,  as  so  many  of  the  works  in  bronze  of  the  cinque- 
cento period  which  existed  in  Italy  were  melted  down  and  cast  into 
gxms  during  the  wars  or  revolutions  in  that  country,  and  very  few  of 
them  remain.  There  was  another  thing  to  be  remarked  in  our  public 
buildings  where  sculpture  was  employed,  which  was,  that  the  statues 
were  seldom  large  or  bold  enough  for  their  positions.  The  reason  of. 
this  was  because  the  statues  were  considered  by  the  architect  and  his 
critics  upon  the  plan  or  design,  too  often  without  considering  the  height 
at  which  they  would  stand  from  the  ground,  and,  therefore,  although 
they  would  appear  quite  correct  on  paper,  they  were  in  reality  too  small, 
considering  the  distance  at  which  they  were  placed  from  the  eye  of  the 
spectator.  There  is  a  remarkable  case  in  point  in  the  new  Government 
OfiSces  in  WhitehaU,  which  are  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Queen 
Victoria,  with  other  figures  flanking  the  central  one.  Any  one  who 
looks  at  them  from  the  street  must  be  struck  by  the  feebleness  and  want 
of  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the  building.     The  best  instance  he 
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could  think  of,  of  the  contrary  effect,  where  the  statues  on  a  building 
held  their  true  importance  in  relation  to  the  building  on  which  tfiey 
stood,  was  the  Basilica  of  S.  Giovanni  Laterano  at  Rome.  The  statues 
look  quite  right  in  proportion  from  the  Piazza  before  the  church,  but 
it  had  struck  him  very  forcibly,  on  looking  at  Rome  from  a  distuo^ 
such  as  from  Tivoli,  how  absurdly  out  of  proportion  those  same  statues 
looked,  so  much  too  large  for  their  place ;  but  the  arcliitect  knew  that 
to  give  the  proper  effect  and  to  make  them  appear  in  correct  drawing 
and  proportion,  he  must  allow  for  the  distance  froia  the  eye,  and  make 
them  reallt/  out  of  proportion,  that  they  might  seem  correct.  The  same 
thing  may  be  seen  on  the  stupendous  fagade  of  St.  Peter's.  These 
great  buildings  were  not  considered  only  on  paper,  but  the  genius  of 
the  architect  was  lent  to  the  general  effect  of  the  actual  stmctores  viewed 
from  all  points,  during  their  progress  as  works,  to  their  compleyon  as 
harmonious  and  unrivalled  monuments  of  art. 

Mr.  ThouasDrew,  R.H.A.,  said  his  sympathies  as  a  practical  man 
were  necessarily  with  the  first  paper.     The  practical  question  was  the 
relation  of  British  architecture  to  British  painting  and  sculptare,  and 
they  were  more   interested   in   considering  that    than     in  how  the 
Greeks  treated  it.     Having  had  the  pleasure  of  the  intimate  fziendiliip 
of  architects  and  painters  in  past  years,  he  could  say  that  the  points 
where  their  harmonious  working  had  broken  down  was  in  deciding 
where  the  work  of  the  one  began  and  that  of  the  other  left  off.    The 
same  difficulty  had  been  felt  in  the  collateral  relations  between  the 
architect  and  the  engineer.     The  demands  of  the  engineers  had  in  some 
cases  been  most  inordinate,  and  the  contempt  with  which  the  oigineer 
had  treated  the  architect  had  been  conspicuously  illustrated  in  the 
bridges  over  the  Thames  and  in  some  railway  stations  which  had  b«& 
made  hideous.     It  was    said  the  architect  ^ould  be  master  not  only 
of  construction,  but  he  should  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  sculptoze 
and  painting.     In  some  cases  the  architects  had  set  themselves  obfa^ 
of  study  and  had  endeavoured  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  design  wjiich 
had  not  been  successful.    The  result  of  this  was  shown  in  some  of  thdr 
churches  where  an  eminent  man  like  Mr.  Street  had  given  them  some 
of  the  worst  representations  of  stained  glass  which  they  ever  had. 
The  same  incongruities  were  to  be  observed  in  sculpture.     But  on  the 
other,  they  were  told  that  they  should  not  set  up  any  pretension  of 
knowing  anything  of  painting  or  sculpture,  and  that  thej  should  con- 
tent themselves  with  recommending  stringcourses  and  parapets.    He 
thought  in  all  things  there  was  a  mean,  and  especially  was  it  so  in  these 
matters.     The  architect  should  have  a  certain  amount  of  training  id 
£gure  drawing  and  the  designs  of  the  sculptor,  otherwise  he  would  lure 
no  means  of  knowing  where  they  should  be  placed  in  the  building  or 
how  to  use  them.     It  was  also  necessary  that  the  painter  especuDy 
should  have  some  considerable  training  in  architecture.     For  the  want 
of  this  the  sculptor  had  been  a  great  sinner.     He  had  been  iath«r 
intolerant  of  the  architect  and  had  refused  to  recognise  that  he  was  to 
be  trammelled.     The  result  was  that  he  had  been  isolated,  and  tbej 
saw  sculpture  set  upon  pedestals  which  were  offensive  to  the  eye  and 
which  showed  that  the  sculptor  was  not  able  to  design  them.    There 
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were  some  notable  inetances  of  this  in  Dublin.  Mr.  Thomas  had 
said  that  architects  should  have  no  pretensions.  He  (Mr.  Drew) 
entirely  dissented  from  that,  and  while  he  admitted  that  the  architect 
flfaoiild  have  some  training  in  figure  painting  and  sculpture,. he  thought 
that  the  sculptor  should  be  subordinate  to  the  architect  on  whose 
judgment  and  skill  he  should  lean.  His  lordship  had  anticipated 
him  in  his  reference  to  the  church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
in  Paris,  as  an  illustration  of  the  successful  application  of  painting. 
He  did  not  wish  to  go  quite  so  far  as  Mr.  Statham  in  his  sweeping  con- 
demnation of  painting  in  perspective  and  scenic  representation.  He 
Aought  they  cQiould  have  some  of  the  noblest  works  of  art  in  their 
buildings,  and  he  might  refer  to  the  Greek  church  in  Paris  as  an 
instance  of  how  panels  containing  scenic  representations  might  be  made 
to  add  enormously  to  the  effect  of  the  interior. 

Dr.  Phem^  (London)  referred  to  mosaic  and  tessellated  decorations 
as  those  suitable  for  buildings  in  this  country.  He  happened  to  be  in 
Munich  when  the  grand  frescoes  there  were  just  completed,  and  he 
never  saw  anything  so  brilliant,  in  a  decorative  and  architectural  point 
o£  view,  as  ^e  coup  d^cBiL  But  when  they  were  considering  these 
muodes  of  pictorial  decoration  they  must  take  the  question  of  climate 
into  account,  for  even  so  far  south  as  Munich  these  frescoes  were 
already  beginning  to  deteriorate,  while,  as  to  this  country,  they  knew  of 
several  cases  where  frescoes  had  been  whitewashed  over  not  altogether 
from  a  religious  sentiment,  as  was  generally  supposed,  but  in  many 
cases  because  they  became  so  unsightly.  In  Italy  and  Egypt  the 
atmosphere  was  such  as  to  cause  frescoes  to  retain  their  beauty,  but 
that  could  never  be  the  case  in  this  country  where,  on  that  ground, 
tessellated  work  was  the  most  suitable.  Of  the  two  papers  which  bad 
'been  read  he  preferred  the  tone  of  that  of  Mr.  Statham.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Drew  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  architect  to  make  the 
settings  ibr  the  paintings  and  sculpture,  which  ought  certainly  to  be  so 
far  subordinate  to  the  whole  design  as  to  produce  the  harmony  of 
sole  conception. 


ART    COPYRIGHT. 

What  should  he  the  Condition  of  Copyright  as  regards  Music, 
Painting,  Sculpture,  and  the  Fine  Arts  generally,  considered 
in  relation  to  the  Bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ?    By  Basil  Field,  B. A.  Lond. 

IT  may  be  well  to  state  at  once  that  this  Paper  neither  pre- 
tends to  be  a  defence  of,  nor  a  ciiticism  in  detail  on,  the 
danses  relating  to  the  Fine  Arts  contained  in  the  Bill  of  1881. 
Its  object  is  merely  to  invite  discussion  and  elicit  opinion 
which  may  aid  to  improve  the  Bill  and  strengthen  the  hands 
of  its  supporters  before  it  is  again  submitted  to  Parliament. 
For  this  purpose  a  short  introduction  will  suffice.     The 
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Legislature  of  almost  every  civilised  nation  has  recognised  tk 
justice  and  wisdom  of  encouragiog  brainwork  of  everj  kind, 
by  giving  the  author  exclusive  control  for  a  limited  period 
over  the  form  in  which  he  has  expressed  his  thought  This 
exclusive  control,  which  we  call  '  Copyright'— indudisg  sot 
only  the  right  of  reproduction  but  the  equally  valuable  liglit 
of  forbidding  reproduction  by  others — ^is  the  reward  hdd  oat 
by  the  State  for  the  encouragement  of  creative  bndnwoit 
And  here  it  may  be  noticed  Qiat  copyright,  unlike  patent- 
right,  concerns  iteelf  only  with  the  form  of  expression  of  ti« 
thought  or  idea,  and  not  with  the  thought  or  idea  itself.  The 
most  original  idea  once  communicated  by  its  author  is,  as  &r 
as  copyright  is  concerned,  as  much  the  common  property  of 
mankind  as  a  passage  in  history  or  a  scientific  truth.  Asj- 
body  is  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  of  it  he  pleases,  so  bog  is 
he  does  not  copy,  repeat,  or  colourably  imitate  the  fona  ia 
which  it  was  first  expressed,  be  that  form  a  particular  sequeoee 
of  words  or  musical  notes,  the  shape  in  which  marble  is  hcwa 
or  clay  moulded,  or  an  arrangement  of  colours  on  canTss.  la 
the  same  way,  though  the  thought  or  subject  matter  be  not 
original,  the  form  of  expression  will  still  be  protected.  The  fids 
and  order  of  events  related  in  Macaulay's  ^  History  of  England,' 
or  the  incident  depicted  in  Herbert's  grand  fresco  of '  Moses' 
(for  instance),  are  open  to  all ;  but  the  mode  of  telling  the  Btarr, 
and  the  individuality  of  the  work,  are  still  protected.  ItwoaHke 
unnecessary  to  dwell  on  this  were  it  not  that  certain  inaocnnte 
writers  have  confused  copyrights  with  patent-rights,  and 
abused  both  as  monopolies,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  faraff* 
It  is  not  only  possible,  but  it  not  unfrequendy  happens,  tlat 
two  scientific  men  in  the  same  field  of  research,  and  working 
from  the  same  known  data,  make  the  same  chemical  difiooveiy 
or  mechanical  invention  at  nearly  the  same  time.  The  tot 
patents  his  invention,  and  perhaps  from  want  of  funds,  or  to 
some  other  reason,  does  not  work  his  patent  usefully  to  w 
public  Nevertheless,  he  has  secured  the  idea,  and  prevcate 
cofnpetition.  This  is  a  monopoly  injurious  at  once  to  other 
inventors  and  to  the  public  at  large. 

But  can  two  men  independently  write  the  same  book  or 
paint  the  same  picture  ?  Except  in  the  case  of  a  compilati^ 
rather  than  a  creation — for  instance,  of  a  directory  or  a  table* 
logarithms — it  is  scarcely  conceivable.  Where,  then,  is  t» 
monopoly  in  an  author  or  artist  having  control  over  the  ronw" 
plication  of  a  work  the  very  existence  of  which  depends  !^ 
his  will  alone  ?  The  term,  the  conditions  on  which  cw)f#[ 
can  be  enforced,  the  mode  of  assignment  and  the  wW'  * 
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legal  procedure  for  its  enforcement  differ,  but  in  all  coantries 
the  same  great  principle  underlies  legislation^  viz.  that  the 
author  should  reap  the  full  fruits  of  the  product  of  his  brain. 
If  the  period  of  protection  be  too  short,  or  if  the  conditions 
npon  which  it  is  dependent  be  too  onerous,  the  inducement  to 
produce  work  requiring  great  preliminary  study  and  research  is 
thereby  weakened.  Even  the  strongest  opponents  of  copyright, 
amongst  whom  are  men  whose  opinion  cannot  be  lightly  passed 
over,  have  recognised  this  principle,  and,  while  advocating  free 
trade  in  publication,  desire  to  make  the  right  to  publish  de- 

?mdent  upon  payment  in  the  form  of  royalties  to  the  author, 
here  is  without  doubt  much  that  is  attractive  in  this  sug- 
gestion. It  would  render  prices  so  high  as  practically  to  be 
prohibitive  to  the  masses  impossible.  It  would  probably 
curtail  publishers'  profits,  and  be  the  means  at  once  of  saving 
Ae  pocket  of  the  reader  and  filling  that  of  the  author.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  as  the  author  has  power  to  withhold  his 
work  from  the  world  altogether,  why  should  he  not  have  the 
right  to  publish  it  in  any  limited  form  he  pleases  ?  The  world 
is  the  gainer  pro  tanto,  and  has  lost  nothing  it  could  have 
gained  without  the  author's  consent.  It  may  be  that  the 
Imiited  publication  does  not  pay  the  author  so  fully  as  a  wider 
circulation  of  his  work  would  do.  Possibly  so,  but  it  may  be 
that  he,  like  Charles  Lamb,  has  a  positive  horror  of  double 
columns,  bad  paper,  and  small  print ;  and  how  is  the  value  he 
sots  upon  wider  margins  and  folio  editions  to  be  assessed  ?  Of 
course  an  author  over-sensitive  on  this  point  would  be  under 
no  obligation  to  publish  his  work  at  all ;  he  might  turn  his 
attention  to  some  other  useful  and  congenial  pursuit,  and  if  it 
were  thought  that  the  reduction  in  price  of  many  works  would 
more  than  compensate  for  the  loss  of  a  few,  and  that  an  en- 
actment in  this  sense  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  community 
at  large,  nothing  could  be  justly  urged  against  abolishing 
copyright  and  substituting  a  system  of  royalties.  This,  how- 
ever, could  apply  only  to  books,  printed  music,  photographs, 
and  other  works  capable  of  mechanical  or  chemical  repro- 
duction, and  by  no  means  to  works  of  fine  art  properly  so 
called.  It  must  be  remembered  that  although  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  author  and  his  publisher  may  ultimately  and 
indirectly  react  on  the  reading  public,  the  latter  are  directly 
benefited  by  piratical  cheap  editions.  The  eye  may  be 
offended,  but  the  intellect  is  as  well  satisfied  by  a  *  Tauchnitz  ' 
smuggled  in  dirty  linen,  as  by  an  *  Edition  de  Luxe '  bound  in 
the  best  Russia  leather.  Not  so  in  graphic  or  in  plastic  art — there 
the  spurious  copy  or  imitation  is  a  direct  loss  to  the  purchasing 
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public,  an  indirect  and  secondary  loss  only  to  the  auflior  to 
whom  it  is  attributed.      This  leads  to  the  confiideratioii  on 
public  grounds  of  a  question  that  has  been  too  ofteu  debated 
on  the  assumption  that  it  concerns  the  private  interests  of 
vendor  and  purchaser  only  ;  namely,  upon  the  sale  of  aptint- 
ing  or  drawing,  to  whom  in  the  absence  of  agreement  4ould 
the  copyright  in  the  design  thereof  belong — ^to  the  artist  or  to 
the  purchaser  ?      Putting   aside  for  a  time  the  oooflicting 
claims  of  the  individual  parties  to  the  contract  for  the  sale  i 
the  work,  it  is  clear  that  the  public  interest  demands  tkat  the 
artist  should  have  the  copyright.     It  is  for  the  public  benefit 
that  fraudulent  copies  and  spurious  imitations  should  be  re- 
pressed.    It  is  therefore  for  the  public  benefit  that  the  pover 
and  inducement  to  repress  such  copies  and  iniitationa  dionld 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  party  best  able  so  to  do.   Wbo  cmb 
best  repress  such  frauds — the  artist  or  the  purchaser?   TUs 
question  is  easily  answered,  the  purchaser,  unless  he  be  i 
dealer— in  which  case  he  is  a  mere  conduct-pipe--or  a  pinb- 
lisher — in  which  case  he  will  have  contracted  specificallj  for 
the  whole  copyright  or  for  the  right  of  engraving  (a  state  of 
facts  not  now  under  consideration) — knows  nothing,  as  a  mk. 
of  the  fraudulent  art  productions  of  the  country,  of  the  saks 
that  take  place  in  provincial  towns.     His  business  keeps  hia 
in  another  atmosphere.     He  looks  on  art  as  a  relaxation  odIt- 
The  ownership  of  the  work  of  art  may  even  be  vested  in  aa 
infant^  a  married  woman,  the  trustees  of  a  marriage  settlemeat, 
or  the  committee  of  a  lunatic.     The  owner  may  never  even 
have  seen  the  work  itself.     It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  lie 
bare  information  furnished  by  a  catalogue  would  lead  soch  an 
owner  to   infer  that  a   water-colour  drawing,  we  will  «y> 
offered  for  sale  at  Liverpool,  was  a  colourable  imitation  of  the 
design,  and  therefore  an  infringement  of  copyright,  in  a  fSDt- 
ing  which  had  hung  for  years  in  a  country  house  in  Conital 
And  if  it  did,  what  inducement  would  there  be  to  prosecute. 
The  artist,  on  the  contrary,  ever  watchful  to  see  what  poH 
his  pictures  command,   in   constant    business  relation  vi» 
dealers  jealous  of  each  other,  with  art  publishers  and  vXf 
tioneers,  with  frame  makers,  and  his  brother  artists,  is  ^^ 
more  likely  to  hear  of  any  suspected  fraud.    He  knows » 
least  whether  he  has  ever  painted  a  work  of  the  size  and  nati^ 
described.     He  often  knows  in  whose  possession  the  only  wo* 
answering  the  description  is,  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  in^ 
market  or  not.     He  is  at  once  the  best  detective  and  "*fjv 
witness  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  work.    He  is •''^•j 
sensitively  jealois  of  his  fame;  give  him  only  the  power  tf 
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the  pecuniary  interest  to  proeecute,  in  other  words^  give  him 
the  copyright  in  his  work,  and  you  have  the  best  possible 
guarantee  against  fraudulent  art  productions.  Again ,  the 
encouragement  of  engraviug  is  of  the  first  importance  from  a 
public  point  of  view.  A  knowledge  of  the  grandest  works^ 
engendering  a  love  of  beauty  and  refinement  of  taste^  is  diffused 
through  thousands  of  homes  by  means  of  the  graver's  art 
Who  but  the  privileged  few  would  know  Turner  and  Landseer, 
save  by  the  faithful  and  reverential  work  of  their  translators, 
corrected  and  often  touched  upon  by  the  masters  themselves  ? 
If  the  copyright  be  with  the  artist  he  will  gladly  consent  to 
his  painting  being  engraved,  as  engraving  spreads  his  fame, 
but  for  his  reputation's  sake  he  will  stipulate  that  the  work  be 
well  done.  He  knows  who  best  can  render  his  design  in  black 
and  white,  and  will,  if  necessary,  insist  that  the  proofs  be  sub- 
mitted to  him  for  correction  before  publication.  What  is  the 
result?     The  public  have  a  good  engraving. 

Now  suppose  the  copyright  to  belong  to  the  purchaser.  Let 
us  suppose  him  to  be  a  man  of  liberality  and  taste,  desirous  of 
having  his  picture  weU  engraved  that  others  may  share  the  en- 
joyment he  derives  from  it.  Not  to  dwell  on  preliminary  diffi- 
culties, suppose  him  to  have  got  his  plate  well  worked,  and  his 
impressions  pulled  off  by  competent  men.  Nevertheless  he 
cannot  profitably  sell.  The  retail  dealers  fear  to  buy.  He  is 
not  a  member  of  the  Printsellers'  Association.  His  proofs 
may  be  all  he  pretends,  but  lack  the  embossed  stamp  which 
will  alone  satisfy  their  customers.  There  is  no  guarantee 
that  proofs  in  excess  of  the  number  declared  have  not  been 
struck  off.  There  are  other  difficulties  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  mention  in  detail.  It  is  acknowledged  by  those  most  con- 
versant with  the  business  of  artrpublishing  that  a  non-trader 
cannot  profitably  publish  an  engraving.  It  is  certain  that  the 
professional  publisher  can  more  successfully  do  so  when  the 
copyright  is  in  the  hands  of  the  artist,  whose  co-operation  he 
would  in  any  case  seek,  than  when  it  is  vested  in  an  unknown 
private  purchaser,  to  whom  he  would  probably  have  to  seek 
an  introduction  through  the  artist.  It  is  clear  therefore  that 
the  encouragement  of  engraving  is  fostered  by  the  copyright 
remaining  with  the  artist. 

So  much  for  the  public  interest.  Now  let  us  examine 
the  conflicting  claims  of  the  artist  and  purchaser  of  his  work. 
The  case  may  be  stated  thus:  A  painting  has  two  distinct 
valuable  qualities  capable  of  being  severed  and  assigned  as 
distinct  properties :  the  painting  itself,  as  a  thing  of  beauty, 
and  the  design  embodied  therein,  as  a  source  of  reproduc- 
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tion  bj  engraving  or  otherwise.  Should  the  mere  sale  of  fte 
painting  itself^  which  is  onlj  one  of  many  possible  mbofi- 
ments  of  the  design  of  the  artist,  without  special  bargaon  or 
further  price  paid,  carrj  with  it  as  a  matter  of  coune  fbe 
sole  right  of  reproduction  for  profit  in  every  known  fonn 
of  art  to  the  exclusion  of  the  artist  himself?  ItinUmile- 
rially  aid  the  consideration  of  this  question,  one  of  Tital 
importance  to  artists  and  to  art  generally,  if  we  glance  atone 
or  two  analogous  cases.  First  take  the  case  of  lectures.  The 
author  of  a  lecture  (unless  it  be  delivered  in  any  nniyeraty, 
public  school,  or  college)  does  not,  by  reason  of  his  receiTing 
money  for  the  delivery  of  the  same,  lose  his  sole  risht  of  pub- 
lishing it  in  printed  form.  Next  take  the  case  of  a  nu^ 
composition.  This  also  has  two  distinct  values ;  one  I5  a 
source  of  profit  to  be  derived  from  its  publication  and  ale  tf« 
printed  work  ;  the  other  as  a  source  of  profit  to  be  derifd 
from  its  public  performance  on  the  stage  or  in  the  ccnort 
room.  The  assignment  of  the  copyright  in  snch  oompofltion 
does  not  convey  to  the  purchaser  the  right  of  public  pcrfom- 
ance.  In  the  same  way  the  assignment  of  copyrigbt  ia  « 
dramatic  piece  does  not  convey  the  right  to  perform  sock  piece 
upon  the  stage.  In  all  these  instances  it  will  be  seen  4^  Ae 
Legislature  has  jealously  guarded  the  author  fromunwittii^ 
parting  with  any  source  of  profit  that  may  be  derired  fron  his 
work.  The  case  of  engraving  is  even  stronger.  Althoi^k  an 
engraved  plate  is  worthless  except  for  the  purpose  of  prodoog 
impressions,  yet  the  purchaser  does  not  by  reason  of  ne 
ownership  of  the  plate  acquire  the  right  of  taking  impr€S«ffls 
from  it.  Each  of  these  cases  has  a  more  or  less  direct  beinng 
on  the  question  we  are  to  consider,  but  of  all  branches «*" 
sculpture  is  most  nearly  allied  to  painting.  Let  ns  ^^ 
amine  the  law  of  copyright  as  affecting  the  plastic  art.  iw 
principal  Act  dealing  with  copyright  in  works  of  8calptJn«w» 
passed  in  the  54th  year  of  the  reign  of  George  III  ^ 
vested  copyright  in  the  artist  so  securely  that  he  was  unibte  » 
part  with  it  on  the  sale  of  his  work,  nay,  even  on  the  cxeciw 
of  a  portrait  on  commission,  save  by  deed  attested  bj  tio 
witnesses.  This  Act  was  faulty  and  defective  in  manrrespecffj 
but  although  sixty-seven  years  have  elapsed  since  it  bectf* 
law,  the  only  complaint  made  on  the  point  we  arc  now  cofr 
sidering  came  from  the  artists  themselves.  They  objcctedto  w 
unable  to  assign  their  copyright  otherwise  thanby  AecooWf" 
some  and  expensive  means  of  a  formal  deed.  Accordingljj'J 
the  year  1850,  this  condition  was  to  some  extent  ^c^*^^^?? 
sculptors  who  chose  to  register  their  works  and  to  comply^ 
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the  formalities  prescribed  by  the  Acts  relating  to  the  ^  Copy- 
3^ght  of  Designs  '  were  enabled  to  transfer  their  copyrights  by 
means  of  an  entry  in  the  register.  With  the  formalities  pre- 
scribed we  have  no  present  concern.  The  important  fact  to 
remember  is  that  the  Legislature,  after  upwards  of  thirty 
years'  experience  of  the  working  of  the  Sculpture  Acts, 
solemnly  confirmed  the  principle  that  the  artist  on  the  sale  of 
his  work  should  not  part  with  his  copyright  therein  otherwise 
than  by  a  distinct  and  deliberate  act  of  his  own ;  and  such  is 
the  law  at  the  present  time.  It  is  scarcely  surprising,  then, 
that  painters,  who  till  1862  had  no  protection  whatever  for 
copyright  in  their  designs,  imagined  that  the  Legislature  would 
be  willing  to  place  them  in  no  worse  position  than  their  brother 
workers  with  the  chisel.  Not  a  few  artists  are  dexterous  in 
both  graphic  and  plastic  art.  Among  such  the  many*gif);ed 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  is  a  conspicuous 
example.  It  is  surely  almost  an  accident  whether  such  a  man 
first  expresses  his  design  in  marble  or  on  canvas.  Can  there 
possibly  be  any  inherent  property  in  the  material  or  vehicle 
employed  to  give  bis  conception  visible  form  that  should  affect 
the  normal  ownership  of  the  copyright  therein  ?  This  seems  so 
absurd  that  some  other  reason  must  be  sought  to  explain  why 
Parliament,  that  had  throughout  shown  the  greatest  anxiety 
lest  the  sculptor  should  heedlessly  part  with  his  copyright, 
should  in  the  case  of  the  painter  have  clogged  copyright  with 
a  condition  so  onerous  as  practically  to  make  its  retention  in 
most  cases  impossible.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  will 
appear  in  the  history  of  the  Fine  Arts  Copyright  Act  of  1862, 
which  is  briefly  as  follows :  The  painters,  acting  on  the 
assumption  that  they  would  be  no  less  liberally  treated  than 
the  sculptors,  sought  the  aid  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  pre- 
pared a  Bill  which  had  the  support  of  Lord  Palmerston  (who 
was  then  Premier),  who  characteristically  remarked,  on  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  being  explained  to  him,  that  the  existing  law 
appeared  to  stand  thus :  If  a  man  expressed  his  idea  in  black 
marks  with  a  pen  upon  paper,  he  had  copyright ;  but  if  he 
expressed  the  same  idea  with  a  brush  upon  canvas,  he  had  no 
copyright.  The  Bill  was  introduced  by  the  Attorney-General 
as  a  Government  measure.  It  declared  that  the  copyright  in 
the  design  of  a  work  of  Graphic  Art  should  be  vested  in  the 
author  and  his  representatives  for  the  term  of  his  life  and  seven 
years  thereafter,  and  that  such  copyright  could  only  be  assigned 
by  a  written  agreement.  Unfortunately  for  the  painters,  photo- 
graphy was  included  in  the  Bill  and  treated  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  Graphic  Art     This  gave  rise  to  great  opposition  when 
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the  Bill  was  considered  in  the  House  of  CommoBS.  Itnv 
thought  that  if  the  copyright  remained  the  property  of  tiie 
artist  after  he  had  sold  his  picture,  the  right  of  repTodiiciQg& 
photographic  portrait  would  equally  remain  with  the  pk^ 
grapher.     It  was  feared  that  a  man  giving  a  comaussion  for 
the  portrait  of  his  wife  or  daughter  might  be  powerles  to 
prevent  photographs  of  such  portrait  being  exhibited  in  the 
shop  windows  or  hawked  about  the  streets.     It  was  Buggeitri 
that  if  the  artist  retained  copyright  after  parting  wifli  Iffl 
painting,  he  might  in   the  case  of  an  exceptionally  popoltf 
picture  repeat  it  many  times,  and  thereby  depreciate  ^t  Tilse 
of  the  original  by  reason  of  its  being  no  longer  unique.    Thea 
difficulties  led  to  the  adoption  of  hastily  considered  amend- 
ments inconsistent  with  each  other  and  with  the  main  object  of 
the  Bill. 

The  provisions  of  the  Act,  so  far  as  we  arc  at  present 
concerned  with  them,  may  be  thus  summarised :  The  aatbor 
of  any  original  painting,  drawing,  or  photograph  has  the  ale 
right  of  copying,  engraving,  reproducing,  and  multiplying  sflck 
painting  or  drawing,  and  the  design  thereof,  or  suri  phottn 
graph  and  the  negative  thereof,  by  any  means  and  of  anyflO* 
for  the  term  of  his  life  and  seven  years  after  his  death.  Bnt 
if  the  painting  is  painted  on  commission,  the  commisgiooer  Itf 
the  copyright.  It  is  then  provided  that  on  the  first  sale  of 
such  work  of  art  there  must  be  a  written  agreement,  signed  ^ 
the  purchaser,  reserving  the  copyright  to  the  artist,  or  sigMQ 
by  the  artist  or  his  agent  transferring  the  copyright  to  the 
purchaser ;  and  if  no  such  agreement  be  made  the  cfff'Pp} 
ceases  to  exist.  This  is  the  law  at  the  present  time,  m^^ 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  unsatisfactory.  It  will  be  ^ 
that  not  only  the  reservation  but  the  preservation  of  copjrig* 
in  all  but  commissioned  works  is  thus  made  dependent  vpoB 
the  execution  of  a  written  contract  at  or  before  the  first  »«• 
From  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  the  Royal  0^ 
mission  on  Copyright,  it  would  appear  that  such  a  conW«t 
rarely  exists,  and  that  many  copyrights  of  great  value  are » 
consequence  lost  The  reason  of  this  would  appear  to  be  taaj 
although  art  publishersinvariably  buy  the  copyright  in  pictifl^ 
they  wish  to  engrave,  not  one  private  purchaser  in  a  hunoTw 
knows  or  cares  anything  about  it.  If,  however,  it  is  mention^ 
by  the  artist,  and  a  formal  and  stamped  agreement  is  produced 
for  signature,  the  purchaser  thinks  that  something  of  taluei^ 
being  reserved  which  ought  to  be  his,  and  hesitates  tocowp'^ 
the  purchase* 

The  struggling  artist  whose  means  of  subsistence  too 
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depend  upon  the  ready  sale  of  his  picture,  dares  not  run  the 
risk  of  jeopardising  the  sale  of  his  work  for  the  sake  of  retain- 
ing a  copyright  the  value  of  which  is  purely  speculative,  and 
it  seems  that  even  painters  of  assured  position  feel  such  diflS- 
culty  in  broaching  the  subject  that  they  prefer  to  sell  thdr 
-works  through  dealers,  from  whom  they  can  easily  get  the 
necessary  contract  for  reserving-  their  copyright.  In  which 
case  the  result  is  that  the  purchaser  often  buys  at  a  price 
increased  by  the  dealers'  profit  that  which  he  would  have  been 
unwilling  to  buy  direct  from  the  artist,  namely  the  picture 
without  the  copyright.  The  evidence  further  shows  that,  in 
the  case  of  works  executed  on  commission,  where  the  copy- 
right is  vested  in  the  commissioner  by  the  mere  action  of  law 
and  without  any  contract,  the  latter  cares  so  little  for  the  copy- 
right that  he  takes  no  steps  to  protect  it  by  registration,  and 
on  subsequent  sale  of  his  picture  rarely  assigns  it.  The  result 
is  that  many  valuable  copyrights  are  lost  or  vested  in  persons 
who  have  no  interest  in  them.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  opportunity 
offered  by  this  state  of  things  to  copyists  and  imitators,  nor  are 
they  slow  to  take  advantage  of  it.  We  are  told  of  the  register 
being  searched  by  the  unscrupulous  that  it  might  be  ascer- 
tained  what  works  could  be  copied  with  impunity. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  commenting  on  this  state  of 
things  in  their  Report,  say  it  is  clearly  undesirable  that  copy- 
rights, which  are  in  many  cases  of  great  value,  should  be  in 
this  way  left  free  to  piracy. 

They  then  seek  for  an  owner  for  these  lost  copyrights,  and 
while  evidently  sympathising  with  the  artist  and  feeling  that 
they  are  taking  a  new  departure  and  treating  him  less  liberally 
than  other  producers,  they,  or  rather  a  majority  of  their 
members — for  there  was  a  division  of  opinion  on  the  subject — 
feel  constrained,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned  as  having 
led  to  the  amendment  in  the  Act  of  1862,  to  recommend  that 
in  the  absence  of  agreement  the  copyright  should  on  sale  pass 
to  the  purchaser  of  the  painting. 

The  artists  have  since,  in  a  memorial  presented  by  the 
Royal  Academy  to  the  late  Government,  shown  that  the  diffi- 
culties anticipated  may,  in  their  opinion,  be  met  in  a  way  less 
injurious  to  their  interests :  that  all  dangers  of  replicas  and 
repetitions  of  portraits  may  be  guarded  against  without  de- 
priving the  painter  of  his  copyright. 

The  Bill  of  1881  has  been  drawn  upon  these  lines,  and  it 
is  satisfactory  to  find  that  while  the  object  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners had  in  view  has  not  been  lost  sight  of,  the  Bill  in 
its  present  form  has  not  only  the  universd  approval  of  the 
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paintera,  but  the  active  support  of  the  PrmtgelleTs'  AaodttbSf 
a  society  comprising  amongst  its  members  the  largest  art  pvr- 
ohasers  in  this  country,  who  have  petitioned  in  its  (iToar, 
considering  from  a  purchaser's  as  well  as  a  publisher's  point  of 
yiew  its  prorisions  to  be  advantageous  to  the  public  as  idl  is 
to  the  artist. 

The  framers  of  the  Bill  have  been  most  carefiil  tbt  it 
should  be  in  no  way  a  one-sided  measure.  While  Moinoff 
the  -general  principle  upon  which  enactments  have  beenfrined 
dealing  with  copyright  in  other  branches  of  art,  and  giTingthe 
painter  his  copyright  until  he  chooses  to  part  with  it,  they  hsn 
at  the  same  time  protected  the  purchaser  against  replicas,  sol 
the  owner  of  a  commissioned  portrait  against  its  repetidoaii 
any  form  of  art.  They  have  also  provided  that  the  owner  of 
a  work  should  have  concurrent  right  with  the  painter  or  other 
owner  of  copyright  to  institute  proceedings  for  infringefflcnt. 

In  the  same  way,  when  dealing  with  musical  compoali0iis 
and  dramatic  works,  though  the  measure  of  damages  for  tlie 
infringement  of  performing  rights  has  been  mcrea6ed,apiti- 
vision  is  inserted  that  only  one  sum  shall  be  recoTerdin 
respect  of  the  same  performance,  thus  practically  limiting 
proceedings  to  an  action  against  the  responsible  manager" 
instead  of  allowing  the  owner  of  the  right  to  recover  a  suffloi 
forty  shillings  from  each  and  every  of  the  subordinate  sctoJ, 
musicians,  scene-painters,  and  carpenters,  as  by  exiting  law 
he  is  empowered  to  do. 

While  on  the  subject  of  penalties  for  the  infringeDMDt  rf 
performing  rights,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  promoteBw 
the  Bill  have,  since  it  was  drawn,  come  to  the  conduaon  W 
the  summary  powers  for  the  enforcement  of  these  pewl"^ 
should  not  apply  to  musical  compositions,  as  is  now  tie  case, 
but  only  to  dramatic  works.  It  appears  that  by  an abnscw 
the  spirit,  if  not  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  ladies  and  otheis  wW 
have  unwittingly  and  in  ignorance  sung  copyright  songs  it 
penny  readings,  or  other  charitable  entertainments,  have  Mffl 
summoned  before  magistrates  and  fined  forty  shillings  ^^ 
Boyal  Commissioners,  commenting  on  this,  propose  that  evaj 
musical  composition  should  bear  on  its  title  page  a  note  staDiJ! 
whether  the  right  of  public  performance  is  reserved,  and  the 
name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  application  for  P^ 
mission  to  perform  is  to  be  made,  and  recommend  that  tw 
owner  of  such  composition  should  only  be  entitled  to  t^ 
damages  for  public  performance  when  such  a  statement/* 
been  made.  If,  however,  the  copyright  and  performing  ^ 
are  vested  in  different  persons,  it  would  be  unjust  that 
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owner  of  the  perfonning  right  should  be  dependent  for  the 
protection  of  his  right  on  me  act  of  another,  over  which  he 
-would  have  no  control.     Another  suggestion  intended  to  meet 
the  difficulty  was  that  an  exception  should  be  made  in  cases 
where  the  performance  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  a  charitable 
object,  and  not  for  private  gain ;  this  was,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  at  once  rejected.     Who  would  for  a  moment  seriously 
think  of  asking  Parliament  to  enact  that  the  theft  of  fruit,  for 
instance,  should  be  exempt  from  punishment  if  the  thief  could 
prove  that  he  intended  not  to  eat  the  fruit  himself,  but  to  give 
it  to  a  sick  child  in  a  hospital ;  and  is  not  the  fruit  of  a  man's 
brain  as  worthy  of  protection  as  are  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ? 
Again,  should  not  the  composer  have  some  voice  in  the  selection 
of  the  charity  to  be  benefited  by  his  work  ?     Many  eminent 
musicians  have  been  Jews.      How  would  one  of  these  like  his 
work  to  be  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christianity  amongst  the  Jews?     This  clearly 
would  not  do.     Luckily  on  investigation  it  turned  out  that 
neither  composers  nor  music  publi^ers  cared  to  retain  this 
power  of  summary  proceeding.     They  considered  public  per* 
formance  of  advantage  to  them  as  an  advertisement  of  their 
works,  and  were  quite  content  with  the  remedy  furnished  by 
an  action  at  law  in  the  case  of  serious  infringement.      It 
appeared  also  that  the  harsh  proceedings  complained  of  had 
been  instituted  neither  by  composers  nor  publishers,  but  by  an 
individual  who  had  bought  the  performing  right  in  several 
popular  songs,  and  who  lived  upon  the  penidties  he  could 
extort.     Under  these  circumstances  the  promoters  of  the  Bill 
consider  that  it  will  be  best  to  confine  the  application  of  this 
clause  to  dramatic  works,  and  to  leave  infringements  of  musical 
performing  right  to  be  dealt  with  by  action  for  damages.     It 
is  impossible  in  the  limits  of  this  Paper  to  touch  on  many  other 
points  of  interest.     The  question  of  painters*  copyright  has 
been  dwelt  upon  at  some  length,  because  it  is  the  most  import- 
ant point  upon  which  the  framers  of  this  Bill  have  differed  in 
opinion  from  the  majority  of  the  Boyal  Commissioners.     On 
most  other  points  the  spirit,  if  not  the  strict  letter,  of  their 
recommendations  has  been  followed. 


DISCUSSION. 


The  Chairman  (Mr.  Hastings,  M.P.)  said  the  subject  was  one 
of  particular  interest  to  himself,  inasmuch  as  he  was  ^e  member  oz 
Parliament  who  had  had  charge  of  the  Bill  introduced  to  carry  out  the 
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recommendations  contained  in  Mr.  Field's  Paper.  He  was  sorry  te 
attendance  was  so  small  because  he  was  sincerely  desirous  of  hearing  b<^ 
sides  of  the  question  argued,  and  especially  of  knowing  what  ^e  ai^sts 
themselves  had  to  say.  Mr.  Field's  paper  was  worthy  of  flHpecisl 
attention  because  he  expressed  the  views  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  and 
because  he  was  the  soUcitor  in  whose  hands  the  preparation  of  the 
Bill  promoted  by  the  Law  Amendment  Society  was  placed.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Hoyal  Academy  would  never  be  satu£ed 
until  some  change  was  made  in  the  law.  There  might  be,  of  oourae, 
cases  in  which  men  of  high  character  and  great  intelligence  had  qtadal 
interests  of  their  own  to  serve,  which  special  intereete  might  be  in 
opposition  to  those  of  the  public.  If  that  was  so,  it  was  right  ^lal  tiie 
interests  of  the  public  should  prevail  against  any  special  interests;  bot 
the  contention  of  the  artists  was  that  their  interests  were  commeoaintte 
with  those  of  the  public  in  this  matter  of  copyright,  for  if  those  who 
produced  works  of  art  were  not  satisfied  the  prodactioii  of  art  was 
discouraged  and  so  the  public  suffered.  He  was  well  avaie  diat 
the  majority  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  who  last  reported  on  diis 
question  were  opposed  to  the  view  which  was  embodied  in  his  BiH, 
1.0.  that  the  copyright  should  remain  with  the  artist  eTen  on  the 
sale  of  the  work  unless  there  was  a  special  agreement  between  the 
artist  and  the  purchaser.  He  knew  that  a  majority  of  the  Commi*- 
sioners  were  opposed  to  that  view ;  but  there  had  been  manj  csmb  in 
which  Commissions  had  been  divided,  and  the  view  of  the  minority 
had  become  that  of  the  majority.  We  had  in  these  matters  not  on^ 
to  count  heads  but  also  to  weigh  the  value  of  opinions  and  to  coosid^ 
the  evidence  on  which  they  were  arrived  at.  That  portion  of  his  Bill 
which  embodied  this  suggestion  would  no  doubt  be  keenly  contested  if 
ever  it  came  on  for  discussion.  But  he  should  be  free  to  conader 
what  the  evidence  was  on  which  these  conclusions  were  arrived  at,  aoA 
who  were  the  persons  who  were  supporting  the  proposed  alteratido  in 
the  law.  The  view  of  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners,  so  iar  as  he 
could  gather  it,  was  that  the  interests  of  the  artist  were  leas  iavolved 
than  the  interests  of  the  pubHc  in  the  matter.  But  the  Kojal  Academy 
was  not  the  only  body  that  had  petitioned  in  favour  of  this  BO! ;  tk^ 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  had  done  the  same,  and  also  the 
Printsellers^  Association,  who  certainly  might  be  supposed  to  represent 
interests  exactly  opposite  to  those  of  the  artists.  If  it  were  txue  thai 
any  real  interest  of  the  public  was  served  in  compelling  the  artist  to 
part  with  the  copyright  when  he  parted  with  a  painting,  snrdy  die 
printsellers  of  all  persons  in  the  world  would  be  interested  on  the  other 
side.  But  they  had  supported  his  Bill  by  petition,  and  Mr.  Agnew, 
who  was  by  far  the  largest  dealer  in  works  of  art  in  this  country,  m 
also  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Bill)  ai^d  had  promised  to  allow  his  naiBe 
to  be  put  on  the  back  of  it  on  its  reintroduction.  Therefore  it  might  be 
safely  concluded  that  a  considerable  section  of  the  public,  and  that 
section  the  one  that  most  understood  what  the  interests  of  the  artists 
and  of  the  public  were,  was  just  as  much  in  favour  of  the  Bill  as  were 
the  artists  themselves.  Since  the  Act  of  1862  was  pasted  artists  had 
never  varied  in  their  opinion  as  to  what  the  law  ought  to  be. 
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Ae  passing  of  the  Act  it  might  possibly  have  been  argued  that  they 
did  not  know  what  the  result  of  another  state  of  law  would  be  ;  but 
fliere  was  now  the  experience  of  nearly  20  years,  and  during  the  whole 
qf  that  time  the  Boyal  Academy  had  adhered  to  its  opinion  and  had 
•teadily  petitioned  the  House  to  deal  with  the  evils  which  resulted  from 
&e  present  state  of  the  law. 

The  Hon.  D.  Dudley  Field  (New  York)  said  his  consideration 
of  the  question  of  copyright  had  been  more  from  an  international 
point  of  view  than  any  other.  He  had  always  maintained  that  the 
light  of  an  author  was  as  sacred  a  right  as  that  of  the  possessor  of  any 
O^er  kind  of  property,  and  it  was  not  a  right  which  should  depend  on 
iiie  country  in  which  he  lived.  If  he  had  written  a  book,  or  produced 
^  work  of  art,  it  should  be  guaranteed  to  him  in  England  as  well  as  in 
his  own  countiy,  and  an  Englishman  should  have  the  same  right  in 
America.  He  deplored  the  state  of  things  which  had  arisen  during 
the  past  few  years  by  the  piracy  of  English  books  in  America.  In 
i^rd  to  the  particular  question  under  discussion — the  copyright  in 
works  of  art — it  seemed  to  him  that  the  observations  of  the  Chairman 
(Mr.  Hastings)  were  entirely  satisfactory.  He  did  not  see  why  the 
iirtist  who  produced  a  statue  should,  by  selling  that  work  to  a  gentleman 
for  his  own  house,  part  with  any  other  right  that  he  had.  He  would 
^ve  to  the  proprietor  and  the  artist  all  their  rights,  and  he  would 
strain  a  point  and  make  the  purchaser's  possession  of  the  work  as  little 
iojorious  to  him  as  possible ;  but  if  the  artist  did  not  wish  to  dis- 
pose of  the  right  of  reproduction,  he  did  not  see  why  the  transaction 
ihould  carry  more  than  the  property  agreed  upon. 

The  Chairman,  interposing,  said  an  artist  painted  a  picture  which 
had  a  certain  value  as  such.  There  was  also  an  enormous  value  in 
the  right  of  reproduction.  He  maintained  that  an  artist  had  a  right 
to  say,  '  If  you  buy  that  picture,  my  price  is  8,000  guineas ;  but  if  you 
want  to  engrave  it  and  sell  it  to  the  public,  the  price  is  6,000 guineas' 
If  he  was  unable  to  do  this,  he  was  unquestionably  deprived  of  some- 
"^ing  of  substantial  value. 

Mr.  Field  said  in  that  respect  he  entirely  agreed  with  the  Chairman. 
He  did  not  see  why  the  artist  should  be  assumed  to  have  parted  with 
Mb  right  to  engrave  merely  because  he  sold  the  picture  as  a  work  of 
4urt.    Alluding  to  the  author  of  the  Paper,  he  was  glad  to  notice  that 
that  gentleman  inherited  his  father's  taste  and  love  for  art,  and  he  was 
pleased  to  find  that  as  solicitor  to  a  public  body  he  had  been  able 
to  render  such  service  to  art  and  to  the  community.     It  was  of  the 
highest  value  to  the  community  that  art  should  be  cherished,  and  for 
that  purpose  they  could  not  do  better  than  give  encouragement  to  the 
Iirtist.     It  was  not  merely  that  they  wanted  to  reward  the  artist,  but 
by  so  doing  they  encouraged  others  to  follow  in  their  footsteps.  When 
the  artist  sold  his  picture  he  should  have  the  right  of  reproducing  it 
in  any  other  form  as  a  representation   of  beauty,  and  an  instructor 
and  teacher  of  what  beauty  was.     He  held  that  the  right  to   every 
product  of  the  mind  was  as  sacred  as  that  which  was  in  anything  pro- 
duced of  a  more  material  character.     If  he  built  a  ship  it  was  his ;  the 
right  was  allowed  with  anything  of  more  material  value ;  but  something 
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which  came  from  the  brain,  which  might  Lust  for  ever,  and  wlucb 
might  instruct  mankind  through  all  ages,  was  more  entitled  to  pro- 
tection, and  it  should  be  the  proper  aim  of  society  to  afford  that  pro- 
tection. The  aim  of  different  coimtries,  again,  should  be  to  allow  eidi 
person,  wherever  he  was  born,  the  right  to  a  property  in  that  which  he 
himself  had  produced,  and  which,  but  for  him,  would  nerer  have 
existed  in  the  world. 

Sir  Thomas  Jones,  P.R.H.A.,  desired,  as  representing  the  kige 
body  of  Irish  artists,  to  say   that  they  cordially  and   unanimously 
approved  of  the  Bill  of  1881.     As  the  law  at  present  stood,  if  the  aztisi 
did  not  make  a  special  agreement  with  the  purchaser  of  his  work 
reserving  the  copyright,  it  went  to  the  purchaser.     But  if  they  pre- 
sented a  document  to  the  purchaser  of  a  picture  with  the  view  rf 
reserving  the  copyright,  it  was  possible  that  he  would  hesitate,  and, 
thinking  that  something  valuable  to  himself  was  being  held  back,  he 
would  probably  refrain  from  completing  the  purchase:  that  he  considered 
a  very  unfair  condition  of  things.     If  the  presumption  of  law  wu  the 
other  way,  the  right  would  continue  in  the  artist,  and  if  a  purchaser 
wanted  to  engrave  a  picture  he  would  have  to  pay  an  additional  price 
for  the  copyright     An  instance  of  the  hardship  of  the  present  law  had 
come  under  his  own  knowledge.     When  he  was  beginning  his  pro- 
fession he  made  a  small  study  in  water-colours  intending  to  paint  &om 
it  a  picture  on  a  larger  scale  for  exhibition.     A  gentleman  visited  liis 
studio  and  saw  this  sketch  and  expressed  a  desire  to  have  it.    He 
agreed  to  allow  him  to  take  it  for  eight  guineas,  as  at  that  time  the 
sketch  contained  only  a  study  of  the  head  of  the  principal  figure.    He 
commenced  his  large  oil  picture  then,  but  the  pressure  of  other  enga^ 
ments  rendered  him  utterly  unable  to  complete  it  in  time.    Not  wishing^ 
however,  to  be  unrepresented  in  the  exhibition,  he  finished  highly  his 
original  sketch,  adding  another  figure,  and  sent  it  in.     It  had  only  heea 
seen  on  the  opening  day  when  he  was  offered  50/.  for  it.     He  wrote  to 
the  gentleman  explaining  the  alterations  made  in  the  sketch,  telling  him 
the  offer  he  had  had,  but  leaving  it  to  his  honourable  feeling  to  either 
release  him  from  the  agreement  or  give  him  whatever  sum  in  additkn  to 
the  eight  guineas  he  might  consider  reasonable  under  the  circumjliiioea. 
The  answer  was  that  the  picture  was  the  original  sketch  still,  and  he,  the 
purchaser,  should  hold  him  (Sir  T.  A.  Jones)  to  his  bargain,  with  a 
threat  that  if  there  was  any  difEculty  he  should  put  the  matter  into 
the  hands  of  his  solicitor.     Some  of  his  legal  friends  advised  him  to 
resist  and  promised  to  assist  him  gratuitously  in  the  matter ;   but  beisf 
at  that  time  a  young  man  commencing  his  profession,  he  thought  on  the 
whole  it  was  not  desirable  to  move  further,  and  at  the  close  of  tiie 
exhibition   the    picture   was  sent  to   the   gentleman.      Meanwhile  a 
London  publisher  saw  the  picture  and  fancied  an  engraving  of  a  portioD 
of  it  would  prove  a  successful  hit.    He  obtained  the  copyright — ^whether 
gratuitously  or  for  a  handsome  consideration,  he,  SirT.  A,  Jones,  coolfl 
never  learn,  but  from  what  he  knew  of  the  owner  he  was  inclined  to 
believe  the  latter.     The  picture  was  sent  over  to  London  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  first-rate  engraver,  and  the  publisher  afterwards  boasiaf 
that  he  had  cleared  2,000/.  on  the  sale  of  the  engraving.     But  die 
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injustice  did  not  end  there,  for  the  year  following  he  met  a  gentleman  in 
London,  at  a  club,  who  told  him  he  had  just  dined  at  a  house  where  he 
bad  seen  his  picture,  the  one  in  dispute,  and  that  it  was  greatly  admired — 
the  host  saying  that  though  he  had  paid  a  high  price  for  it,  80/.,  he 
would  not  part  with  it  for  double  that  sum.  Now,  as  the  speaker 
knew  that  the  original  was  still  in  Ireland,  he  could  only  conclude  that 
the  publisher  had,  in  addition  to  engraving  the  picture,  procured  a  copy 
whUe  the  picture  was  in  his  possession,  which  he  sold  to  such  advantage 
as  the  original.  That  was  an  illustration  of  what  an  artist  might  suffer 
from  the  present  state  of  the  law,  and  it  was  a  good  illustration  of  the 
necessity  there  was  for  having  their  rights  protected  in  some  way  or 
another. 

Mr.  W,  B.  Martin  (Dublin)  failed  to  see  how  anything  that  could 
be  incorporated  into  Mr.  Hastings^  Bill  could  cover  the  right  to  a  musical 
copyright  in  a  performance.  He  quite  agreed  with  the  author  of  the 
paper  in  what  he  had  said  about  dramatic  authorship.  The  dramatic 
author  should  be  protected  in  his  right  of  representation,  and  for  the 
reason  that  the  publishing  right  in  his  plays  was  almost  valueless, 
whereas  enormous  sums  were  paid  for  the  right  of  representation. 
But  there  was  a  question  of  the  right  in  musical  works  not  intended  for 
scenic  display,  which  was  on  a  different  footing.  They  were  all  aware 
of  the  persecution  to  which  people  had  been  subjected  who  had  un- 
wittingly infringed  these  performing  rights.  They  had  never  been 
carried  out  by  the  publisher,  but  by  a  person  who  had  managed  to  get 
these  rights  into  his  hands.  He  thought  it  would  be  better  that  these 
performing  rights  should  be  done  away  with  entirely.  His  impression 
was  that  &e  more  a  work  of  musical  art  was  made  known  the  greater 
would  be  the  demand  for  the  publication  itself.  This  was  shown  in 
several  recent  instances,  and  that  fortunes  had  been  made  by  publica- 
tions simply  because  of  the  public  interest  in  hearing  them. 

Sir  Robert  Stewart  (Dublin)  said  it  had  always  appeared  to  him 
that  a  piece  of  music  published  in  England  was  something  like  a  piece 
of  cloth  which  had  been  cut  into  shape  and  made  up  into  a  garment, 
but  which  garment  the  purchaser  was  not  able  to  use  until  he  had  first 
Ratisfied  the  farmer  whose  wool  was  used  and  the  dyer  who  had  sub- 
jected the  stuff  to  his  manipulation.  The  practical  result  was  that  the 
cloth  was  useless.  The  present  system  of  musical  copyright  struck  at 
the  very  root  of  art  production,  and  the  only  wonder  to  him  (Sir 
Robert)  was,  how  it  had  come  about — how  such  a  state  of  things  had 
been  permitted  to  exist  for  so  many  years.  A  somewhat  curious  state 
of  affairs  had  arisen  in  the  course  of  his  own  experience.  Soon  after 
Mendels8ohn*s  death  in  1847,  his  'Athalie  *  was  published,  a  posthumous 
work,  of  which  the  chorus  parts  were  issued  to  the  public,  and  sold  to 
the  University  of  Dublin  Choral  Society,  which  he  conducted.  They 
prepared  to  perform  the  work,  and  with  that  object  in  view  the  whole 
matter  was  arranged,  the  soloists  engaged,  &c.  They  received,  how- 
ever, a  letter  from  a  solicitor  threatening  them  with  an  action,  although 
no  bMX)ks  were  sold,  if  they  printed  the  words  at  all,  even  for  gratuitous 
distribution  I  The  consequence  was  they  hit  upon  the  expedient  of 
indicating,  in  a  prose  commentary,  the  general  sense  of  the  work.     Sir 
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Robert  also  drew  attention  to  the  transactions  of  the  Musical  Aasodaidcn 
of  London,  a  body  established  seven  years  ago,  and  which  bad  this  tcej 
year  discussed  this  subject  fully ;  especially  would  he  call  attentioa 
to  a  paper  read  there  recently,  by  Mr.  Meadows  White,  Q.C,  drawing 
attention  to  this  subject,  a  propos  of  an  incident  which  was  there  re- 
corded. At  a  musical  entertainment  for  a  benevolent  object,  one  of 
the  performers  had,  without  any  communication  with  the  maDagers,  or 
others  concerned,  responded  to  an  encore  by  singing  one  of  these  copy- 
right songs  in  a  manner  which  elicited  many  compliments  from  the 
local  newspapers.  The  result  was  that  actions  were  commenced 
against  all  parties  concerned,  singer,  accompanist,  managers,  &c  This 
was  only  one  illustration  among  many  which  might  be  given,  of  the 
very  great  hardships  consequent  upon  the  present  state  of  the  law  of 
copyright  in  these  Islands. 

The  Chairman  replied  that  the  opinion  of  the  authors  of  the  BiO 
w&s  that  these  summary  powers  of  levying  a  fine  should  be  done  awaj 
with  and  that  the  remedy  should  be  by  damages  in  the  county  coorL 
This  would  render  it  much  more  imlikely  that  they  would  be  used  for 
purposes  of  oppression  as  they  had  been.  Then  it  was  still  further 
proposed  that  no  remedy  at  all  should  be  provided  for  these  infriz^ 
ments  of  copyright  unless  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  right  was 
printed  on  the  piece.  In  that  way  any  one  who  was  de^rous  of  jmng 
the  piece  would  have  the  means  of  ascertaining  whether  he  was 
permitted  so  to  use  it.  He  did  not  say  that  this  provision  would 
entirely  abolish  the  grievance,  but  it  would  go  a  long  way  towards 
meeting  existing  abuses.  The  committee  of  the  Society  which  sat  upca 
this  subject  were  inundated  with  cases  of  the  most  abomin^le 
hardship  which  had  occurred  under  the  present  state  of  the  law.  He 
did  not  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  embodying  these 
provisions  in  regard  to  musical  copyright  with  those  affecting  art,  for  the 
Bill  was  not  only  an  amending  bill,  but  it  was  also  a  conaolidsting 
bill.  He  had  always  been  in  favour  of  a  consolidation  of  the  Jaw. 
One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  at  present  was  that  the  law  was  Bowheie 
to  be  found.  Much  of  it  was  embodied  in  case-made  law  and  ia  the 
decisions  of  the  Judges,  and  one  of  their  objects  was  to  place  the  whole 
of  the  law  in  one  single  enactment,  so  that  any  one  who  wanted  to 
know  what  the  state  of  the  law  was  would  be  able  to  turn  to  the  A^ 
and  see  what  the  provisions  really  were.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
placing  these  two  matters  in  the  Bill,  and  so  long  as  they  were  kept 
distinct  the  matter  would  be  clear  enough.  He  was  obliged  to  those 
who  had  been  good  enough  to  come  into  that  thinly  attended  meetang 
of  the  department  and  to  express  their  views  on  the  subject.  He  should 
certainly  take  care  to  bring  Sir  Robert  Stewart's  observations,  together 
with  those  of  Mr.  Martin,  under  the  notice  of  the  framera  of  the  Bill. 
They  must,  however,  always  remember  that  among  the  many  blessngs 
of  a  free  government  there  was  one  misfortune,  and  that  was,  they  coaM 
not  always  go  as  &r  as  they  would  like,  and  that  they  must  more  in 
the  direction  where  there  would  be  least  resistance  to  legij^lation.  He 
was  very  much  afraid  if  they  were  to  attempt  to  abolish  the  right  to  a 
copyright  in  public  performances  they  would  excite  oppodtioD  in  oertuji 
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qiiarters.  As  far  as  he  was  conoemed,  if  they  would  abolish  it  to* 
morrow  be  should  be  very  glad  of  it.  He  thought  the  Bill  had  in  some 
respects  a  good  chance  in  another  session.  Of  course  any  bill  brought  in 
by  a  private  member  was  always  weighted  with  a  disadvantage,  and  time 
was  against  it.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  glad  to  say  that  the  Prime 
Minister  was  interested  in  the  measure,  as  he  had  long  since  told  him 
he  was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  House  who  had  taken  an 
interest  in  the  question  of  copyright ;  he  having  taken  part  in  the  great 
duel  between  Macaulay  and  Talfourd  on  the  subject  of  literary  copy- 
light.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  written  a  letter  to  the  Attorney-General 
requesting  him  to  give  his  best  attention  to  the  Bill  and  to  afford  all 
the  support  he  could  when  the  question  came  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Bill  did  not  therefore  rest  solely  on  the  ability  of  a 
private  member  to  pass  it,  and  the  aid  which  they  might  expect  from 
the  Government  of  the  day  might  turn  the  scale  in  passing  it.  He  was 
oonvinced  that  if  authors  were  to  receive  that  justice  which  they  ought 
to  receive  some  amendment  in  the  law  must  be  made.  At  the  present 
moment  it  was  so  obscure  and  complicated  that  it  was  difficult  to  know 
what  it  was.  He  thoroughly  agreed  with  his  old  friend  Mr.  Dudley 
Field  that  there  should  be  an  international  copyright  between  the 
civilised  countries  of  the  globe.  But  he  thought  their  first  duty  was 
to  see  that  their  own  law  was  upon  a  wholesome  basis,  for  then  they 
could  go  with  a  better  grace  to  other  countries  and  seek  to  have  things 
put  on  a  better  international  footing. 
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J3y  what  means  can   National  Education  in  Music  best  be 
promoted?    By  Sir  RoB£RT  Stewart,  Mus.D. 

IT  is  now  twenty-four  years  since,  upon  the  establishment  of 
the  Social  Science  Congress,  its  inception  was  hailed  by 
Sobert  Owen,  of  New  Lanark  (one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  those  days,  and  who  perhaps  approached  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  ideal  of  a  philosopher),  as  being  ^  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  man  when  the  door  was  widely  thrown  open 
for  the  admission  of  truth  upon  subjects  of  the  deepest  interest 
to  humanity.' 

It  certainly  forms  a  corrective  to  these  glowing  words 
spoken  by  Robert  Owen  in  the  presence  of  men  like  Lord 
Brougham  and  Lord  John  Russell,  to  find  the  meetings  de- 
scribed from  another  point  of  view  by  his  biographer,  Mr.  Wm. 
Sargant,  as  ^  the  makmg  of  speeches,  and  self-glorification.'  I 
liope  to  steer  a  medium  course,  and  whilst  I  try  to  make  waj 
(as  Owen  said)  for  the  admission  of  some  truth,  upon  a  subject 
which  interests  us  all  (for  Music,  of  all  the  arts,  boasts  the 
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greatest  number  of  disciples)^  I  was^  on  the  other  hand,  so  &r 
from  wishing  to  make  speeches^  or  deal  in  self-glorificationytibat 
haviDg  at  first  declined  the  task  of  addressing  you,  I  did  not 
consent  to  take  part  in  to-daj's  proceedings  until  pressed  to 
do  BO  by  your  Council. 

To  discuss  Music  as  a  whole  would  demand  a  longer  poiod 
than  this  Congress  would  be  willing  to  accord  to  any  single 
essayist  or  speaker.  It  might  be  classed  under  the  heads  of 
Historic^  Scientific^  and  Social  Music,  which  again  might  be 
subdivided  more  or  less  minutely.  Before,  however,  proceed- 
ing to  topics  so  exalted,  we  must  come  to  something  more 
practical  than  an  Art  discussion. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  Esthetics  by  the  yard,  or  to 
weigh  Progress  by  the  pound.  Even  in  these  days  of  retmn- 
ing  Protection,  most  people  think  that  the  development  of 
trade  may  be  safely  left  to  individual  energy  and  the  insdact 
of  wealth-producing  ambition ;  but  Art,  as  the  history  of  the 
world  shows,  has  always  needed  the  encouragement  of  those 
who  are  not  only  enlightened,  but  wealthy  and  powerful  also ; 
witness  that  effectual  encouragement  of  the  art  of  painting  by 
the  generous  bourgeoisie  of  Holland  in  the  palmy  trading  days 
of  the  Low  Countries,  to  which  we  owe  the  grand  works  of  tke 
Dutch  School ;  while  the  support  of  Handel  by  the  Duke  of 
Chandos — of  Haydn  by  Prince  Esterhazy — and  of  Beelb- 
oven  by  a  few  of  the  Austrian  nobility,  notably  the  Archduke 
Kodolph — has  enriched  the  world  incalculably ;  for  it  is  to  these 
three  patrons  of  music  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  ^  Chandog 
Anthems '  and  ^  Acis  and  Galatea '  of  Handel :  for  the  hundred 
symphonies  and  eighty  stringed  quartets  of  Haydn  ;  and  fcr 
the  mass  in  D,  with  many  other  of  the  best  works  of  BeeA- 
oven.  *  The  means  whereby  National  Education  in  Alusic  am 
best  be  promoted '  would  involve  a  tolerably  liberal  supply  of 
what  is  described  as  *  the  sinews  of  war ; '  and  I  own  I  know  of 
no  present  available  means  whereby  this  indispensable  motive 
power  can  be  supplied.  In  the  United  Kingdom — ^not  to 
speak  of  Ireland — only  one  public  body  has  availed  itself  of 
the  powers  recently  granted  under  the  *  Public  Libraries  Acl 
(1855  and  1877),'  to  raise  a  rate  in  aid  of  Art,  and  that  is  the 
Corporation  of  the  Southern  City  of  Cork.  As  for  Dublin, 
where  we  have  a  New  Corporation,  the  abolition  of  the  old 
one  which  was  to  have  effected  many  improvements,  seems  to 
have  failed  in  that  one  improvement  which  would  be  appre- 
ciated most  of  all,  I  mean  the  lightening  of  taxation ;  so  tint 
I  am  quite  sure  the  proposal  to  raise  from  Dublin  city  taxes, 
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present  or  future^  any  sum  like  100,000/.  or  200,000Z.  for  Art 
purposes,  would  find  no  seconder,  and  perhaps  be  laughed  out 
of  Court.  Equally  vain  would  be  the  hope  that  the  British 
-Oovemment  should  place  at  our  disposal  for  the  objects  ad- 
vocated in  this  Paper,  a  sum  of  money  equalling  in  value  even 
^n^  iron>clad  of  that  costly  type  known  as  the  Warrior-class. 
And  yet,  what  might  not  be  effected  with  250,000/.,  the  expense 
of  one  of  those  ugly  monsters,  which  a  torpedo  or  a  chance 
stroke  from  one  of  her  own  consorts  is  capable  of  sending  in  a 
few  minutes  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  I  Invested  at  even  a 
moderate  rate  of  interest,  it  would  produce  about  12,000/.  a 
year.  Should  I  incur  your  censure  for  regarding  Art  through 
the  sordid  medium  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  I  need  not 
travel  far  for  an  illustration  in  my  defence  ;  this  very  Congress 
•liaving  in  their  list  of  preliminaries  dealt  first  of  all  with  the 
question  of  providing  the  necessary  funds  for  your  proceedings. 
'Supposing,  however,  that  some  nobly-minded  gentleman  should 
arise — one  like  Mr.  Henry  Roe,  who  gave  250,000/.  to  rebuild 
and  re-endow  Christ  Church  Cathedral  in  this  city — and  that 
he  should  be  induced  to  deposit  even  one-third  of  such  a  sum  in 
the  hands  of  trustees,  to  be  expended  in  promoting  National 
Education  in  Music;  then,  indeed,  we  might  set  in  earnest 
about  the  promotion  of  the  Art,  which,  as  I  said  just  now, 
might  be  considered  under  three  aspects  :  Historic,  Scientific, 
and  Social. 

The  first  of  these  might  be  subdivided  into  three :  A,  B, 
and  C*  Letter  A  would  include  the  development  of  Music^ 
theoretical  and  practical;  and  its  comparative  progress  in 
different  ages,  nations,  and  degrees  of  civilisation.  This  part 
of  the  subject  should  be  handled  in  lectures,  free  to  the  public ; 
premiums  being  awarded  to  students  who  by  attention  should 
show  their  acquaintance  with  the  course;  and  indeed  I  know  of 
no  more  interesting  or  instructive  way  to  impart  information 
in  this  direction  than  well-devised  Historical  Concerts  and 
Lectures,  similar  to  those  held  lately  at  Diisseldorf,  where  the 
Bach  Society,  in  October  1879,  gave  specimens  of  every  style 
of  music,  from  ^  Homer's  Hymn  to  Demetrius '  down  to  the 
^  Morning  Song  of  Wagner.'  Spohr's  Historical  Symphony, 
'dating  fifty  years  back,  was  conceived  on  this  plan  ;  the  open- 
ing movement  being  written  in  the  style  of  Bach  and  Handel ; 

*  I  ahaU  not  attempt  to  enter  ftilly  into  all  these  subdivisions,  which  are 
■here  inserted  to  preserve  the  order  of  the  subject :  but  shall  only  enlarge  upon 
whatever  bears  on  the  main  question,  that  of  promoting  National  Musical 
Education  most  effectuaUy. 


' 
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the  Adagio  in  that  of  Mozart;  the  Scherzo  imitated  Beedw 
oven  ;  and  in  the  finale  the  composer  endeavoured  to  embodj 
his  own  style,  together  with  that  of  Mendelssohn  and  other 
modern  writers  of  the  day  ( 1838-39).     Somewhat  sioiiUr  in 
design  was  Spohr's  Violin  Concerto,  called  '  Old  and  New,'  in 
which  the  composer  sought  to  contrast  the  School  of  Tartbd,. 
and  other  early  writers  for  the  instrument,  with  the   luice 
modern  style  of  Paganini  and  the  executive  wonder-workers  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Under  letter  B  should  be  classed  'the  Growth  and  Cultiva- 
tion of  National  Music,  considered  as  to  its  influence  upaa 
society,  and  as  a  reflex  of  national  character : '  an  interestzi^ 
department  of   ethnology,   upon  which,  addressing  an  Irish 
audience,  I  feel  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  expatiate.    I  nsf  1 
just  remark  in  passing  on,  that  the  late  Dr.  Crotch,  profoBor  \ 
of  music  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  collected  and  publiaked 
three  volumes  of  musico-ethnological  specimens,  by  which  )a& 
lectures  on  these  topics  were  illustrated  in  a  most  interesting 
manner. 

Under  the  third  subdivision,  letter  C,  I  would  deal  with 
the  invention,  structure,  and  uses  of  the  different  kinds  of 
Instruments ;  and  here  it  will  for  the  present  be  suflicient  to 
point  to  the  Kensington  collections  of  old  instruments  of 
music  recently  brought  together,  and  to  the  illustratioiis  of 
these  given  in  Carl  Engei's  catalogues.^  So  much  for  the 
treatment  of  our  subject  from  an  historic  point  of  view. 

Under  the  head  of  Scientific  Music,  two  classification 
would  arise:  D,  acoustics ;  and  E,  the  physical  effects  of  mnac 
The  first  of  these,  lectures  upon  acoustics  applied  to  the  thetvy 
of  music,  forms  a  department  of  our  subject  requiring  no  speml 
allusion  to  recommend  it  to  my  audience,  the  lectures  prooioted 
by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  supplying  an  excellent  illustratko 
of  what  I  recommend,  if  utilised  by  prizes  being  awarded  tv 
proficient  students,  and  greater  publicity  secured  for  the  lee* 
tures,  of  whose  existence  many  persons  are  unaware. 

Under  letter  E  arises  the  consideration  ^  How  far  the  physi- 
cal effects  of  Music  may  be  utilised,  with  a  view  to  the  treat- 
ment both  of  bodily  and  mental  diseases.'  This  is  a  very 
interesting  part  of  the  scientific  phase  of  our  inquiries.  The 
example  of  Dr.  Burette  (bom  at  Paris  1665,  died  1747),  aoi 
the  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1707,  1708,  anl 

^  In  one  of  these,  a  small  eighteen  penny  tract  with  engraved  iUQStzitiiBi> 
published  by  Chapman  &  Hall,  195  Piccadilly,  much  useful  informAtion  oo  ^ 
subject  may  be  found. 
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subsequently  in  1737,  having  been,  so  lately  as  1874,  followed 
by  Dr.  Chomet,  also  a  French  physician.    Everyone  is  familiar 
with  the  instances  of  Saul  soothed  by  the  playing  of  David, 
and  of  Elisha  crying  out  for  a  minstrel  to  allay  his  agitation 
after  the  conduct  of  Jehoram   towards   him.     The  story  of 
FarinelH,  who  by  his  marvellous   singing   completely  cured 
the  king  of  Spain,  supposed  to  be  hopelessly  afflicted   by 
melancholy  madness,  is  well-authenticated.     Luther,  too,  has 
told  us  that  he  banished  despondency  by  music,  and  that  the 
sound  of  a  choral  had  actually  the  power  to  raise  him  from 
prostration  on  the  ground.     It  is  a  great  leap  from  Luther  to 
George  Sand,  but  Dr.  Chomet  quotes  a  letter  to  Meyerbeer 
from  the  celebrated  novelist,  in  which  she  declares  that  the 
melancholy,  which  at  one  period  of  her  life  oppressed  her,  was 
always  removed  after  the  playing  by  her  nephew  of  a  certain 
piece  of  pianoforte  music.    While  Dr.  Burette  believed  it  quite 
possible  that  sciatica,  epilepsy,  and  lunacy  might  be  radically 
cured  in  this  manner,  the  treatise  of  his  successor.  Dr.  Chomet, 
leans  to  the  physical  effects  wrought  by  four  special  instru- 
ments, the  flute,  clarinet,  drum,  and  trumpet ;  and,  far  from 
being  satisfied  with  those  ancient  examples,  Amphion,  Apollo, 
and   Orpheus,  his   volume   abounds   with   modem   instances. 
That  the  views  of  Drs.  Burette  and  Chomet  are  by  no  means 
without    supporters    even   in   these    practical   days   will    be 
apparent  in  the  following  extract  from  Professor  Ella's  Pro- 
grammes of  the  Musical  Union  for  1873,  where  the  professor 
(a  man  of  uncommon  sense  and  shrewdness)  states  as  follows: — 

*  Contrary  to  medical  advice,  I  left  my  sick-room — an 
invalid — to  assist  at  the  last  Musical  Union,  and  returned 
home  convalescent.  In  November  1845,  at  Vienna,  under 
similar  circumstances,  I  attended  a  most  exciting  performance 
of  Berlioz's  music ; — the  same  results  followed.' 

It  will  perhaps  be  sufficient,  if  I  thus  allude  to  these 
matters,  in  passing  on  to  the  more  tangible  features  of  our 
inquiry. 

The  third  aspect  from  which  we  may  regard  music  is  in  its 
Social  relations ;  which  may  be  subdivided  into  two  parts. 

(Letter  F).  The  present  state  of  music  in  the  drawing- 
room,  concert  hall,  theatre,  camp,  and  church. 

(Letter  G).  The  faculty  of  reading  music;  and  how  it  may 
best  be  acquired. 

Our  subject  was,  as  you  may  remember — *  By  what  Means  can 
National  Education  in  Music  best  be  promoted  ? '  and  the  mere 
fact  of  this  question  being  proposed  at  all  would  seem  to  assume 
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that  musical  education  is  defective^  and  musical  knowledge  c(a> 
fined  to  comparatively  a  few.  Possibly  this  maybe  found  to  k 
the  case;  but  in  order  to  establish  what  is  here  impUedjletus 
suppose  a  hypothetical  illustration.  You  are  acquainted  widi 
a  good  many  persons  of  the  upper-middle  cbiss,  that  bappj 
social  position  alike  removed  from  the  carking  cares  of  pover^ 
and  the  dissipations  of  wealthy  or  fashionable  Ufe.  Letts 
suppose  that  one  of  these  meets  you  in  the  street,  perhip  i 
professional  man  of  middle  age.  You  accost  him,  and,  after 
you  have  discussed  that  never-failing  topic  the  weather,  job 
turn  and  walk  along  with  him.  A  few  words  being  exchai^ 
upon  the  ordinary  news  of  the  day,  you  say, '  I  suppose  m 
«ing  ? ' — Many  years  ago  he  could ;    but  *  has  given  it  dji' 

*  Could  you  ever  sing  from  note,  by  sight,  as  it  is  caD«i?' 
The  reply  is  in  the  negative.  You  further  ascertain  that jair 
friend's  wife  did  once  sing,  but  not  from  note,  and  that  sk too 
*has  given  it  up,'  His  daughters  play  and  sing,  but  not  it 
sight ;  they  are  taught  their  songs,  and  retail  them  to  tleir 
friends ;  the  eldest  boy,  just  home  from  one  of  the  principal 
English  schools,  had  begun  to  learn  the  flute  or  comet,  bat,  as 
usual,  his  practising  hours  had  been  subtracted  &om  those  set 
apart  for  recreation,  and  he  also  had  latterly  ^  given  up'mastt 
for  the  more  stirring  attractions  of  cricket.  By  this  tbeyoa 
have  reached  your  friend's  house,  and  being  pressed  to  entert 
you  do  so,  and  are  presented  to  the  family  in  due  form.  Copies 
of  some  of  the  sonatas  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven  learnt  bj  tk 
young  ladies  are  produced,  not  without  evident  pride;  bui 
none  of  the  girls  seem  to  have  been  taught  the  meaning  of  tie 
term  sonata,  nor  had  any  attempt  been  made  to  explain  J" 
construction  of  other  examples  of  the  sonata  form,  for  thep" 
had  only  remarked  of  the  symphonies  played  by  Mr.  llanM^s 
band  at  the  Crystal  Palace  that '  they  were  extremely  long  5 
and  seemed  to  recognise  no  other  characteristic  of  that  mouw 
in  which  the  mighty  masters  of  music  had  cast  their  noblest 
thoughts.  And  as  to  paterfamilias  himself,  how  rarely  do  tc 
find  such  a  person  as  I  am  describing — albeit  a  man  of  va 
general  information — to  be  at  all  skilled  in  even  the  coouwb'- 
places  of  musical  apprehension — to  perceive,  for  example,  tfj 
difference  between  a  pianoforte  and  a  harpsichord,  save  ttt^ 
the  one  is  a  new  instrument  and  in  fashion,  and  the  otbeitf 
old  one  and  out  of  fashion;  he  knows  no  more  about' tie /oa« 
bassoon '  than  can  be  learnt  from  the  perusal  of  Coleri^* 

*  Antient  Mariner ' ;  is  quite  sure  that  a  flute  is  played  a<3«* 
the  mouth,  recognises  the  trombone  by  its  slide,  and  is  ^''^^ 
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•certain  how  the  drum  is  beaten.  Here  is  a  tolerably  fair 
example,  according  to  my  own  experience,  of  what  the  profes- 
sional or  middle  class  formerly  knew,  not  of  the  arcana  of 
music,  but  of  the  most  ordinary  topics  in  our  daily  experience 
of  that  most  popular  of  the  arts. 

In  fact,  so  far  from  being  encouraged  in  the  last  genera- 
tion, the  study  and  practice  of  music  was  more  frequently  dis- 
countenanced, mostly  from  the  impression — once  universally 
entertained — that  music  was  a  sure  road  to  dissipation,  and 
therefore  anything  rather  than  a  desirable  accomplishment 
for  young  men  setting  out  in  life.  How  many  well-authenti- 
cated instances  were  related  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers — instances  of  young  fellows  who  had  played  on 
that  once  fashionable  instrument  ^  Halliday's  Kent  bugle,'  and, 
as  if  by  logical  sequence,  had  taken  to  drinking.  Or  of  others, 
who  not  content  with  imitating  the  Prince  Regent's  fine  bass 
voice,  or  his  skill  upon  the  violoncello,  had  followed  the  tastes 
of  H.B.H.  in  other  matters,  and  had  gone  to  the  bad  in 
consequence.  With  singular  inconsistency,  however,  the 
example  of  good  King  George  III.  was  always  passed  over,  he 
who  loved  music  and  encouraged  it  among  his  family  and  his 
court  in  every  way,  and  was  yet  a  man  of  irreproachable  life. 

If  I  have  been  sufficiently  clear,  you  will  gather  from  these 
few  remarks  my  impression  that  in  private  life  music  was 
at  one  time  unduly  neglected  for  social  and  prudential  reasons, 
and  that,  although  it  is  now  taught  everywhere,  the  teaching 
is  somewhat  superficial.  But  besides  all  this,  to  undeistand 
music,  to  love  it  intelligently,  involves  some  gift — some  pre- 
disposition for  the  art ;  and  as  you  cannot  argue  with  a  blind 
man  about  colour,  so  it  is  difficult  to  convince  the  hard-fisted 
trader  that  music  is  an  art  at  all,  because  there  is  nothing  to 
be  felt  or  seen  in  it ;  for  one  cannot  touch  a  symphony  as  you 
can  a  picture  or  a  statue.  The  French — proud  of  themselves 
as  appreciators  of  the  fine  arts — have  generally  ridiculed  the 
English  nation  as  a  matter-of-fact  race,  devoid  of  artistic 
taste  or  culture;  and  indeed,  without  absolutely  adopting 
the  dictum  of  one  of  their  own  essayists,  who  describes  the 
Parisians  as  artists  by  nature  (*  ce  peuple  de  docteurs-des-arts 
fran9ais  '^,  there  is  no  doubt  that  English  people  have  too  fre- 
quently laid  themselves  open  to  the  reproach  of  being  a  nation 
of  shopkeepers,  by  practically  ignoring  all  social  distinction 
-except  associated  with  trade-wealth — what  M.  Dannreuther 
calls  'The  flat  prose  of  productive  industrialism' — and  the 
acquisition  of  landed   property.     Their  contempt  for   vocal 
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music  as  a  thing  that  could  not  be  weighed,  or  touched,  or 
sold  like  other  commodities,  beiug  embodied  in  that  too  famliir 
comparison  of  it  with  anything  quite  valueless, '  Pshaw!  It  is 
not  worth  a  soDg.'  But  the  true  lover  of  music  can  ilwijs 
console  himself  under  such  materialist  criticism  with  the  woids 
of  Goethe :  ^  In  music  the  worth  of  art  is  most  apparent,  ance 
it  requires  no  material — no  subject-matter  whose  effect  nuEt 
be  deducted;  it  is  wholly  form  and  power,  raisiDg  tnd 
ennobling  whatever  it  expresses ; '  or  the  equally  beautiM 
expressions  of. Lady  Eastlake  upon  a  similar  subject:  'Itisi 
strange  thing,  the  subtle  form  and  condition  of  music  Wbai 
the  composer  has  conceived  it  in  his  mind,  the  music  itself  i» 
not  there ;  when  he  has  committed  it  to  paper,  it  is  still  not 
there ;  when  he  has  called  together  his  orchestra  and  Us 
choristers  from  the  north  and  south,  it  is  there;  but  it  is  gone 
again  when  they  disperse.  It  has  always,  as  it  were,  to  pat 
on  mortality  afresh;  it  is  for  ever  being  bom  anew— lom 
indeed  to  die  away,  and  leave  dead  notes  and  dumb  instrumenti 
behind.  No  wonder'  (she  continues  to  say)  '  that  there  should 
have  been  men  of  shallow  reasoning  powers,  or  defectJTe 
musical  feelings,  who  in  the  fugitiveness  of  the  form  haie 
seen  only  the  frivolity  of  the  thing,  and  tried  to  throf 
contempt  upon  it  accordingly.' 

In  dealing  with  materiidists  we  may  also  make  goodose 
of  Lord  Bacon's  comprehensive  definition  of  the  term  Art; 
he  calls  it  ^  The  imposing  or  introducing  any  nature  upoB » 

S'ven  basis  of  matter.'  Thus  a  mass  of  iron  which  a  worfaua 
bricates  into  some  new  form,  a  balustrade,  a  drinking-«p> 
a  ploughshare,  is  the  basis;  when  made,  the  workminl* 
evidently  superinduced  something  new  upon  the  basis  of  n®'» 
he  has  changed  its  nature ;  what  was  a  cumbrous  and  uns^T 
lump  of  iron  is  now  a  new  creature,  endowed  with  beauty  aw 
utility.  The  process  of  giving  it  this  new  nature  is  called  W 
Music  is  subject  to  the  same  condition  as  other  human  arts; 
namely,  its  results  are  effected  by  ^  superinducing  a  d«^ 
nature  upon  a  given  basis.'  This  basis  is  air,  the  common  tf 
we  breathe,  in  which  certain  vibrations  are  caused  \ij  meiiBJ 
instruments,  including  under  that  term  the  hunwin  voice,  wto* 
is  the  finest  of  musical  instruments,  fabricated  by  the  Di^ 
Artificer  Himself,  but  which,  fine  as  it  is,  is  susceptible » 
improvement  by  art. 

We  now  approach  the  second  subdivision  of  our  subpi 
Social  Music,  viz.  music  in  the  concert  hall.  Someyeaff^ 
when  the  sins  both  of  omission  and  commission  laid  tot» 
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•charge  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  London  were  being 
publicly  discussed,  we  fell  under  the  censure  of  the  late  Mr. 
Chorley  of  the  AthentBum  (a  well-known  critic,  who,  although 
thoroughly  honest,  was  bitter  in  the  extreme),  in  consequence 
of  the  fact  that  Dublin,  like  some  other  towns  in  the  empire, 
-WBR  without  any  resident  orchestra.     Mr.  Hall^,  too,  has  made 
some  remarks  to  the  same  effect.     But  both  these  gentlemen 
neglected  to  trace  the  fact  to  its  legitimate  cause ;  for  in  truth 
the  matter  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  music  as  of  political  eco- 
nomy, since  not  once  nor  twice,  but  many  times  within  my  own 
experience,  orchestral  players  have  been  either  imported  into 
Dublin  or  trained  here,  and  as  soon  as  it  became  apparent  that 
more  money  could  be  made  by  the  exercise  of  their  talent  in 
England  than  could  be  got  here,  they  very  naturally  quitted 
us  for  London,  Manchester,  or  some   other  of  the  English 
centres  of  population.     I  believe  it  was  once  possible  to  main- 
tain in  Dublin  an  orchestral  band,  for  which  the  musicians 
attached  to  the  seven  theatres  which  existed  here  were  avail- 
able.    The  gentry  and  middle-class  of  those  days  rarely  visited 
London,  for  it  was  then   a  journey  of  days   rather  than  of 
hours,  of  difficulty  and  even  danger,  instead  of  being  as  now 
one  of  speed,  of  comfort,  and  of  certainty.    But  now,  once 
arrived  in  London,  the  traveller  finds  all  the  treasures  of  music, 
whether  of  one  or  of  many — all  the  talents  of  the  most  wonder- 
working soloists,  and  of  the  most  admirable  orchestral  bands — 
cheaply  available ;  for  London  abounds  in  musicians  of  skill 
upon  every  sort  of  instrument,  a  fact  exemplified  in  a  striking 
manner  when  I  visited  the  metropolis  a  few  seasons  ago  in 
order  to  attend  the  six  Wagner  concerts,  conducted  by  Richter, 
shortly  after  the  Baireuth  Festival.     At  that  time,  in  a  few 
weeks,  what  was  called  a  ^  scratch  band,'  but  was  in  reality  a 
splendid  orchestra  of  169  performers,  was  gathered  in  spite  of 
the  greatest  opposition  from  rival  orchestras  and  conductors. 

Now,  our  Irish  people  of  the  educated  class,  having  been 
habituated  to  cheap  and  abundant  music,  during  those  visits 
to  the  English  metropolis  constantly  made  by  every  one 
who  has  a  few  pounds  to  spare,  and  having  thereby  become 
fastidious,  will  neither  support  nor  even  attend  such  orchestral 
performances  as  Dublin  with  its  limited  means  is  able  to 
supply ;  they  are  less  than  ever  disposed  to  assist  the  orchestral 
efforts  at  home,  and  thus  the  evil  goes  on  increasing  year  by 
year. 

After  all  the  fine  things  that  have  been  said  of  our  industrial 
resources,  we  have,  I  fear,  but  little  of  that  mineral  wealth 
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upon  which  other  nations  thrive.  This  island  lies  to  their«i 
or  Europe,  out  of  the  way  of  commerce,  and  our  nesicst 
western  neighbours  are  too  far  away  to  do  us  any  good. 

As  for  all  these  reasons  I  do  not  see  the  least  likelihood  of 
national  wealth,  or  of  an  orchestral  band  being  mabtuneS  is 
Dublin  upon  a  self-supporting  basis,  it  follows  that  we  mist 
depend  upon  some  sort  of  an  endowment :  this  is  indispensable 
if  we  are  ever  to  have  a  resident  orchestra  in  tiie  connliy. 
Nor  does  it  follow  that  the  vast  improvements  conferred  by 
such  a  measure  need  be  confined  to  the  metropolis  of  Irekod; 
for  Cork,  Limerick,  Belfast,  and  other  towns  woidd  certaialy 
share  in  the  advantages,  the  want  of  which  I  know,  bm 
personal  experience  or  those  towns,  to  have  exercised  a  roost 
depressing  influence  upon  the  progress  of  musical  art  ia 
Ireland. 

I  have  gone  into  the  matter  with  soipe  care,  and  I  find  tint 
for  about  4,000/.  a  year — a  sum  insignificant  compared  wMi 
what  our  chief  merchants  have  lately  given  towards  the 
restoration  of  two  cathedral  churches  in  this  city — ^a  band  of 
orchestral  instruments  complete  in  every  department,^  and 
equalling  those  assembled  at  many  of  the  English  festiTik, 
could  be  maintained  here  for  ever,  resident  in  Dublin,  hit 
available  for  provincial  use  at  a  nominal  cost ;  and  what  doff 
that  mean?  It  means  aesthetic  education  in  the  symphony, in 
the  orchestrally  accompanied  concerto,  in  the  very  lughest  walb 
of  the  musical  art ;  it  means  that  teaching  by  example  whidiis 
worth  all  the  precept  in  the  world  ;  it  means  orchestral  edncfr 
tion  for  all  the  rising  generation  ;  it  implies  opening  out  to  tie 
nation  all  the  treasures  of  the  oratorio,  the  cantata,  the  opeo, 
the  symphony  and  the  overture,  which  we  are  now  obliged  to 
hear  interpreted  through  the  miserable  medium  of  tinUiaj 
pianoforte  arrangements,  or  not  to  hear  them  at  all. 

And  should  it  be  set  down  as  extravagant  to  apply  4,(K)0L 
a  year  to  enable  a  nation  to  appreciate  the  highest  orgamseo 
form  that  musical  art  can  assume  (for  orchestral  muaic  ow» 
nothing  to  voice  or  language),  what  shall  be  said  of  t» 
1 00,000 Z.  a  year  now  devoted  to  elementary  music  in  school 

'  I  thought  of  the  following  band  of  sixty  perfonners,  and  Beethofea's  i«J| 
amounted  to  no  more  (some  modifications  of  this  would,  of  course,  be  i**'^ 
for  various  modem  dispositions  of  the  orchestral  forces)  :  Fl.  2,  Ob.  2,  GL  &Bf 
soons  2,  Horns  4,  Trumpets  2,  Trombones  8,  Oph.  1,  Drums  2,  Viol.  15,  ^^}\ 
Vcelli.  8,  Cont.  Eassi  8,  Harp  1— Total  60.  The  following  are  some  of  ^^ 
orchestras  of  modem  times : — Bonn  Feet.,  108 ;  Glasgow  Concerts  (1377).*' 
London  Phil.,  82 ;  Crys.  Pal.,  84  ;  Paris  Couserv.,  88 ;  Leipzig  G«in*'-  ''; 
Berlin  Sym.  Soc.,  74;  Vienna  Phil.,  126;  Baireuth  Tril.,  Ill;  Bir.  Ff*.  O^'*'' 
1 12 ;  Lower  Khine  Fest,  128. 
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much  of  which  is  given  as  a  reward  for  singing  by  ear^  and  is 
therefore  Kttle  better  than  so  much  money  thrown  away  ?■ 
ISov  is  even  the  precedent  of  state  support  wanting  for  the 
cause  I  am  advocating,  for  Charles  II.  gave  a  state  endowment 
for  an  Irish  band,  which  once  amounted  to  nearly  800/.  a  year. 
Sut  the  funds  were,  unhappily,  jobbed,  and  during  the  Beform< 
fever  of  1832  the  whole  was  swept  ruthlessly  away. 

In  proof  of  the  necessity  for  art  endowments  in  this, 
country,  where  so  little  trade  exists,  and  almost  no  landed 
aristocracy  is  to  be  found,  I  may  refer  to  the  admitted  fact  that 
scarcely  any  eminent  musicians  have  resided  in  Dublin — 
certainly  none  since  the  Union — excepting  those  who  were 
induced  to  do  so  by  shares  in  the  Cathedral  property,  of  sums 
from  250/.  to  500/.  a  year.  I  shall  name  diree  Irishmen  of 
brilliant  musical  gifts  :  Booke,  the  composer  of '  Amilie,'  bom 
in  Dublin*  1794 ;  Wallace,  of  ^  Maritana '  fame^  born  in  Water- 
ford,  1814 ;  and  Balfe,  born  in  Dublin,  1 808.  All  these,  being 
Catholics,  were  ineligible  for  cathedral  endowments ;  had  they 
remained  here,  not  one  of  them  would  have  earned  the  income 
of  a  mercantile  clerk  of  the  third  class;  but  I  need  not 
remind  my  hearers  that  they  all  attained  fame  and  fortune  in 
England. 

Under  our  third  subdivision  I  find  '  Music  in  the  Theatre/ 
with  respect  to  which  I  need  only  remark  that,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  resident  orchestra,  none  would  be  more  benefited 
than  our  theatres,  whose  orchestras  have  been  for  many  yeara 
dependent  upon  boys  and  other  tyros  in  the  stringed  depart- 
ment, and  upon  individual  players  from  various  military  bands 
for  their  wmd  instruments — the  only  approach  to  a  really 
perfect  rendering  of  opera  music  having  been  when  a  few  solo 
players  upon  special  instruments  have  accompanied  the  touring 
parties  of  some  enterprising  impresario,  and  even  this — an 
always  rare  event — has  of  late  years  ceased  altogether  to 
exist. 

'  Music  in  the  Camp '  being  the  fourth  subdivision  under  the 
head  Social  Music,  calls  for  but  few  remarks,  being  executed 
by  a  travelling  and  to  some  extent  an  endowed  orchestra, 
which  is  not  recruited  to  any  great  extent  from  Irish  sources  ; 
and  here,  although  we  may  not  attain  to  the  splendour  of  either 
Baden-Baden  in  the  palmy  days  of  that  fascinating  watering 
place,  or  of  Frankfort,  recruited  as  those  bands  were  from 
some  of  the  most  musically  gifled  races  in  the  world,  the  natives 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  yet  the  ensemble  of  our  military 
bands  is  frequently  admirable. 
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In  our  fifth  subdiyision,  *  Church  Music,'  I  am  glid  to  wj 
that  a  very  marked  improvement  has  taken  place,  widiin  dv 
comparatively  short  period  of  twenty  years.  There  ue  ii 
use  among  the  Protestant  Episcopalian  bodies  of  these  isliBJs 
more  than  half  a  dozen  hymn  collections  of  decided  moit, 
which  I  only  wish  that  it  were  possible  to  reduce  to  one. 
Nearly  all  the  faults  that  disfigured  the  psalmody  of  the  Ittt 
•century  have  ceased  to  exist.  Hymns  are  now  melodious  wiAt- 
out  being  vulgar;  their  vocal  compass  is  moderate;  diereiR 
neither  solos,  nor  embellishments,  nor  vain  repetitions  of  tk 
lines  to  invoHe  absurdities,  to  make  the  judicious  grieye,  or 
excite  the  laughter  of  the  profane.  Nor  are  these  improTementB 
peculiar  to  the  Episcopalians ;  the  Presbyterian  body  in  Irelsnd 
nave  a  hymn-book  in  the  press  which  marks  an  epoch  of  io- 
provement,  and  the  friends  of  instrumental  music  in  the  poises 
of  God  must  not  lose  heart  on  account  of  recent  tdieise 
decisions  among  that  body,  for  it  is  the  belief  of  very  many  of 
the  best  and  wisest  among  that  communion  that  the  eicluaoD 
of  the  ^  sacred  organ's  praise '  *  from  the  Presbyterian  chnrete 
•cannot  much  longer  be  maintained. 

Among  the  Catholics,  the  efibrt  to  purify  and  improre  tk 
music  of  the  sanctuary,  made  within  the  short  space  of  fifteen 
years,  is  more  remarkable  than  among  any  of  those  whom^ 
have  been  considering.  By  one  bold  move  of  a  mnsical  priest, 
Rev.  Franz  Witt,  of  Lower  Bavaria,  a  move  fortified  hj  tk 
sanction  of  their  highest  ecclesiastical  authorities,  they  law 
established  ^  Cecilian  Societies,'  similar  to  those  founded  in  At 
year  1868  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States  o 
America,  whose  object  is  to  remove  from  their  services  tK 
florid  church  music  known  and  practised  from  the  eigbt«efl* 
century  down  to  quite  a  recent  period,  and  to  replace  those 
scarcely-veiled  opera  strains  which  once  deformed  their  woiduf 
by  the  purest  forms  of  Gregorian,  or  music  of  a  similar  tjpt 
which,  even  if  polyphonic,  shall  be  of  the  highest  cte  « 
its  school,  and  must  be  marked  by  sobriety  as  well  as  bj 
grandeur. 

We  next  approach  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  ^ 
portant  parts  of  our  subject :  Letter  G,  a  subdivision  of  our 
third  principal  head.  Social  Music.  I  mean,  *  How  arc  webe^ 
to  acquire  the  power  of  sight-reading  ? '  for  I  think  it  is  in  tte 
direction  that  our  national  want  of  progress  is  most  apparent; 
which  would  be  at  once  evident  could  we  imagine  the  exp* 
ence  of  a  state  of  things  rendering  it  necessary  to  send  for  • 
English  master  to  teach  us  to  read  each  new  book,  and  ^^ 

>  Drydeo't  Ode  on  St  Cecilia^B  Day. 
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our  daily  newspaper ;  a  language  teacher  to  accentuate  for 
U89  to  mark  off  the  places  tor  taking  breath,  and  to  explain 
tbe  meaning  of  the  whole. 

Now  an  expert  musician  casting  his  eye  over  a  score^  is  as 
cognisant  of  its  effect  as  if  he  heard  it  executed  by  a  thousand 
performers ;  and  this  enviable  power  of  reading,  and  in  fancy 
realising  the  effect,  is  so  far  from  being  confined  to  your 
Mozarts  and  Handels,  that  I  am  disposed  to  think  it  lies  within 
the  reach  of  most  people  gifted  with  a  good  ear  and  ordinary 
apprehension  ;  yet  to  read  music  off  at  sight  is  unfortunately 
a  rare  accomplishment. 

The  history  of  musical  notation  is  curious;  the  Greeks 
had   no  less  than  1,620  characters  to  represent  their  notes. 
The  Romans — ^if  Boethius  is  credible— seem  to  have  used  15, 
the  letters  from  A  to  P.     The  Welsh  had  also  a  notation 
peculiar  to  themselves^  which  seems  to  have  had  some  sort  of 
affinity  with  the  old  tablature  of  the  lute :  it  was  a  letter- 
notation,  of  which  some  examples  are  noticed  by  Bumey. 
The  Greek  system  of  tetrachords,  or  little  scales  of  four  notes 
each  (irregular,  and  sometimes  overlapping),  had  no  justi- 
fication that  we  can  discover,  and  if  Gregory  bad  done  nothing 
else  but  to   discard  it,  and   substitute  that  of  the  octave, 
founded  on  nature  and  common  sense,  he  would  be  entitled  to 
our  gratitude.     But  he  did  more,  he  also  named  the  notes 
after  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  invented  a 
notation  (the  ^  neumata,'  or  nota  romana),  which  at  least  aimed 
at  describing  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  voice.     This,  how- 
ever, which  consisted  only  of  points,  strokes,  and  curved  lines, 
was  necessarily  very  imperfect ;  and  John  Cotton — a  monk  ol 
Triers,  and  the  most  famed  commentator  upon  the  works  of 
Guide — wittily  says  of  it,  that '  the  same  marks  which  Master 
Trudo  sang  as  thirds,  were  sung  as  fourths  by  Master  Albinus; 
while  in  similar  place?,  Master  Salomo  declared  that  fifths 
were  meant  I '     By  and  by,  however,  a  line  was  added,  by 
which  the  marks  were  somewhat  deiSned,  and  then  a  second 
line  for  the  same  purpose ;  of  these,  Hucbald,  a  Flemish  monk 
of  the  tenth  century,  gets  the  credit.     Then  came  Guide,  a 
Benedictine  monk  of  Arezzo  (the  ancient  Arretium),  who  tells 
us  that  in  his  day,  to  learn  the  canto  fermo,  or  plainsong  of 
the  Church,  took  a  student  ten  years  I     He  added  two  more 
lines  to  the  two  already  in  use,  so  that  each  neuma  received 
its  due  place  on  the  staff,  and  all  ambiguity  was  avoidedi 
But  people  also  sang  by  ear  in  those  days ;  and  Guide,  finding 
one  popular  hymn  extant,  of  which  each  strain  began  upon  a 
note  higher  than  the  preceding,  at  oncQ  adopted  its  commencing 
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syllables,  and  making  his  scholars  learn  them  off  hj  he«rt,he 
called  the  six  notes  of  the  scale  after  them : — 


FA  -  mn  -  II 


tQ-or-mn       bol  -  -  re  pol  -  la-tl        XJL-tii>i  re  -  a 


8ano 


te       Jo  -  ban  -  nes. 


Although  this  little  anecdote  has  been  told  hj  eyeirbodj, 
so  that  we  are  all  but  sick  of  it,  yet  from  the  notes  of  thelijiBD 
being  never  given,  Guide's  reason  for  choosing  it  does  not 
appear.  "Writers  are  content  with  merely  copying  the  story 
one  from  another,  and  it  was  but  the  other  day  that  I  read  in 
a  pamphlet  by  a  musical  curate,  that  Guido  had  only  selected 
the  Hymn  of  St.  John  because  it  gave  him  all  the  vovd 
sounds.  The  hymn  having  but  six  syllables,  regarded  £raa 
Guide's  standpoint,  he  was  obliged  to  look  upon  the  octaw 
as  composed  of  two  tetrachords,  the  hexachord  overlapping 
the  under  one,  so : — 


i 


UT 


BB 


MI 


PA 


TST 


27" 


-^9- 


WA 


The  system  of  Guido  and  his  memory-helping  syllaUes, 
derived,  as  we  have  seen,  by  chance  from  the  old  hymn  to 
St.  John,  prevailed  in  all  parts  of  Europe  for  six  centoiie& 
Ut,  however,  was  always  the  key-note ;  the  plan  of  fixing 
immovably  upon  C  the  Ut  (and  the  Do,  which  for  euphony's 
sake  was  substituted  for  it)  is  comparatively  modem.  Ajui 
here  I  would  refer  to  the  Yorkshire  system,  which  adopted 
the  syllables  of  Guido,  adding  Si  for  the  seventh  of  tlie 
scale.  Do  was  always  the  key-note ;  and  was  not  (as  in  the 
Wilhem  system,  adopted  by  the  British  Government)  confined 
to  C,  and  made  a  sign  of  absolute  pitch.  Under  this  system 
many  generations  of  sight-singers  were  trained,  and  the  York- 
shire choristers  became  famous.  Sharpened  notes  were  Am 
changed ;  Fa  sharp  was  made  Fi  (pronounced  Fee) ;  Fa  fist 
became  Fu  (pronounced  Foo).  When  a  natural  acted  hj 
lowering  (as  in  sharp  keys),  it  was   else  expressed  by  09,  and 
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^when  (as  in  flat  keys)  it  raised  a  note,  it  was  treated  like  a 
-sharp,  ee.  Anciently,  there  was  in  England,  and  especially  in 
Xiancashire  (famed  for  its  chorus  singmg)  yet  another  plan. 
Adopting  the  yiew  taken  in  later  times  by  Logier,  that  the 
rising  scale  of  nature  (1)  consisted  firstly  of  three  sounds, 
«(2)  tiben  of  three  more,  and  (3)  ultimately  of  a  forcible  return 
to  the  octave  of  the  starting  sound,  they  called  the  scale  thus : 


i?  ^.    -^ W~r^ 


«=22= 


FA  BOL  LA  FA  SOL  LA 

and  the  seventh  sound  was  always  /u  gy  —  the  upper  semi- 
tone, in  short.  Children  were  taught  by  rhymes  to  find  this 
Mi  as  a  certain  guide  to  the  key,  which  it  surely  was.  Here 
is  one  of  these  rhymes,  initiatory  and  encouraging : — 

*  You  soon  will  sing,  if  that  your  Mi 
You  know  its  place  where'er  it  be.* 

Another,  to  find  the  natural  scale  : — 

'  If  that  no  flat  be  set  on  B, 
Then  in  that  place  standeth  your  Mi.' 

Another,  to  find  the  scale  of  P : — 

*  But  if  your  B  alone  is  flat, 
Then  E  is  Mi,  be  sure  of  that' 

To  find  that  of  B,  two  flats,  the  rhyme  ran  thus : — 

'  If  both  be  flat,  your  B  and  E, 
Then  A  is  Mi  here  you  may  see.' 

And  as  modulation  in  those  days  rarely  went  beyond  three 
^ats,  there  was  no  need  to  go  further  than  the  following  rhyme, 
which  conducted  the  pupil  to  E  flat: — 

<  If  all  be  flat,  E,  A,  and  B, 
Then  Mi  alone  doth  stand  on  D.' 

These  were  the  syllables  in  use  in  Shakspeare's  day,  and 
-everyone  conversant  with  King  Lear  will  remember  where 
Edgar  enters  in  the  2nd  scene  oi  the  1st  act,  and  is  accosted  by 
Edmund  thus : — 

'  My  cue  is  villainous  melttncholy,  with  a  sigh 
Like  Tom  o'  Bedlam.     Fa,  sol,  la,  mi  1 ' 

And  here  we  have  a  further  proof,  if  proof  were  needed, 
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of  the  truth  of  Skakespeare's  illustrations,  for  no  beUer  a- 
ample  of  a  musical '  sigh '  can  be  conceived  than  this  Tritooe 
melody — furnished,  let  us  say,  with  a  lute-chord  to  fix  ite 
tonality,  and  sung  in  falsetto  by  Edmund : — 


-2s: 


fa,  sol,  la,  mi! 

To  enumerate  the  various  devices  for  notation  would  be  ii 
itself  a  task.  In  addition  to  the  1,620  Greek  chanustezs, 
which  Kiesewetter  ridicules  as  'straight,  tumbUng,  oblique, 
mangled,  mutilated,  and  distorted,'  there  were  the  fifteei 
Boman,  from  A  to  P,  and  the  Hindu  words — 

Sa,  vi,  go,  ma,  pa,  dha,  ni,  answering  to 
ABODE     F    G. 

There  was  also  a  set  of  syllables  peculiar  to  Belgium,  ncitlier 
Oriental,  Greek,  nor  Latin  :  Bo,  ci,  di,  ga,  lo,  ma,  ni.  There 
was  also  the  Welsh  notation  already  alluded  to.  Jeafr 
Jacques  Bousseau  invented  a  system  of  teaching  by  figures, 
in  which  the  figure  1  stood  for  the  tonic;  at  present  tit 
letter-note  plan  of  Mr.  David  Colville,  of  Paternoster  Bow, 
London,  somewhat  resembles  it.  In  1809,  a  clergyman  nam^ 
PfeifFer,  who  loved  education,  and  a  music-publisher,  Nageii, 
residing  at  Zurich,  took  up  Bousseau's  idea  of  the  figaI^ 
notation,  and  these  two,  working  in  concert,  gave  an  moxs^ 
impulse  to  the  class-teaching  of  music  in  Germany:  dier 
adopted  the  classification  of  the  famous  teacher  Pestaloci: 
time,  tune,  and  force,  they  called  rhythmics,  melodies,  vA^ 
dynamics. 

The  system  of  M,  Bosquillon  Wilhem,  adopted  in  FriK< 
under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  seems  to  have  beai  derivd 
from  a  method  employed  so  far  back  as  the  sixteenth  centnry 
by  Sebald  Hayden :  the  teacher  uses  a  pointer  (indicatntrl 
and  the  scholars  sing  according  as  he  points  to  different  spcts 
of  lines  on  the  board,  as  if  notes  were  written ;  thus,  all  tw 
intervals  are  indicated,  although  no  notes  are  really  before  the 
eyes  of  the  class.  When  away  trom  the  class-room,  the  f^ 
of  the  board  with  lines  is  supplied  by  the  open  hand  of  tae 
pupils,  which  they  are  taught  to  use  as  the  five  lines  and  foiff 
spaces,  thus  reproducing  Guido's  device,  the  Guidonian  Haw 
of  the  eleventh  century.  This  method  of  Wilhem  was  adoptw 
by  the  British  Government  about  1839,  and  for  a  while  sw 
ceeded;  but  of  late  years  it  has  disappointed  expectatKHi. 
although  not  only  had  it  been  ushered  into  use  by  all  toe 
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influence  of  the   Government,  but  accompanied  by  printed 
<2lass-requisite8  of  extreme  convenience  and  beauty.     As  the 
fixed  Do,  or  HuUah  system  follows  that  of  Wilhem,  so  the 
tonic  sol-fa,  or  letter  system,  with  every  key-note  called  Do, 
has   its  French  counterpart,  called  the  *  Galin-Paris-Chev6 ' 
method.^     This  plan  is  officially  and  publicly  recognised  in 
France;   being  tiius  more  favoured  than  the  tonic  sol-fa  in 
Sn^land,  which  I  fear  has   been  rather  sair-upon  officially. 
This  is  the  more  singular,  since  the  opinions  of  Sedley  Taylor, 
of  General  Perronet  Thompson,  and  of  the  great  Professor 
Helmholtz  have  been  strongly  expressed  in  favour  of  the  tonic 
sol-fa  method,  and  at  this  moment  I  have  before  my  eyes  a 
paper  by  Professor  Macfarren  of  Cambridge  (an  authority 
which  for  competence  and  truthfulness  none  can  gainsay),  con- 
tributed by  that  gentleman  to  the  Comhill  Magazine  ior  1868, 
in  which  the  writer  ^  adduces,  with  thankful  pleasure,  the  sight 
flinging  of  4,500  tonic  sol-fa^ists,  in  a  way  that  fulfilled  the 
highest  requirements  of  the  severest  judges.' 

But  irrespective  of  these  opinions,  which  cannot  but  carry 
great  weight  as  the  utterances  of  some  of  the  most  scientific 
■and  thoughtful  men  in  Europe,  I  can  speak  from  personal 
experience;  and  it  is  my  belief  that  by  associating,  as  Mr. 
Curwen's  system  does,  a  character  of  its  own  with  each  note  of 
the  scale,  and  by  laying  especial  emphasis  upon  chord  and  key- 
relationship,  the  tonic   sol-fa  system  is  better  calculated  to 
draw  out  the  intelligence  of  the  singers  than  any  other  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.     The  scholars  of  this  system  seem  to 
keep  the  pitch  better,  many  persons  believe  that  they  read  at 
sight  better,  and  I  have  certainly  witnessed  remarkable  in- 
stances  both   of   sight  reading   and   singing   from   dictation 
amongst  them.     Regarded  merely  as  a  general  introduction  to 
vocal  music,  the  tonic  sol-fa  is  cheap,  rapid,  and  simple  ;  and 
by  the  time  a  good  knowledge  of  its  letter-symbols  is  acquired, 
even  the  ordmary  staff-notation  will  be  found  to  offer  little 
difficulty.    I  offer  this  as  my  honest  opinion,  being  unconscious 
of  any  prejudice,  which,  if  it  existed  at  all,  would  be  most 
naturally  enlisted  in  favour  of  that  old  method  upon  which  I 
myself  was  taught  to  read  at  sight. 

But  whatever  system  be  adopted — that  of  Lancashire  or  of 
Yorkshire,  the  fixed  or  movable  Do,  the  Wilhem-HuUah,  or 
the  tonic  sol-fa — I  would  certainly  cause  sight-singing  to  be 
taught  at  every  school  in  the  country,  and  I  would  have  the 
progress  of  the  pupils  verified  from  time  to  time  by  inspectors, 
who  should  in  no  case  accept  singing  by  ear  as  a  test  of  attain* 

>  Indented  by  M.  Galin  and  Madame  Chevi  about  1817. 
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ment^  as  too  frequently  happens  in  England  at  tiie  preaeot 
day. 

It  may  seem  to  many  of  you  an  old-world  notion,  but  I  am 
disposed  to  think  there  can  be  no  really  first-rate  musical 
education  save  one  associated  with  the  daily  practice  of 
worship-music.  Dr.  Burney,  in  his  very  pleasant  '  Muacal 
Tour,'  remarks,  that  '  it  seems  as  if  the  national  music  of  a 
country  was  good  or  bad  in  proportion  to  that  of  its  Church 
Services ; '  I  think  it  is  only  under  the  shadow  of  some  gmt 
ecclesiastical  foundation  that  the  classically  sculptural  beauty, 
the  reverent  grandeur  of  ancient  choral  music,  can  be  expe- 
rienced and  practised.  The  ordinary  conservatorial  educatioii 
aims  only  at  making  the  pupils  skilled  artists,  Tocal  or  instru- 
mental, whichever  the  bent  of  the  scholar's  genius  or  gifls  may 
suggest.  The  ancient  anthem,  or  the  motet,  is  not  marik^ 
able,  it  will  not  pay,  and  so  it  is  not  studied.  But  the  names 
of  Geo.  Fred.  Handel,  of  Seb.  Bach,  of  Wolfgang  Mosait^ 
and  of  Joseph  Haydn  rise  up  before  us  in  support  ot  my  theory 
that  the  sacred  influence  of  daily  life  under  the  shadow  of  die 
Church  goes  a  great  way  in  directing  even  genius  itself  inti^ 
the  noblest  paths  of  the  musical  art;  for  so  at  least  these 
eminent  men  learned,  and  worked,  and  grew  great. 

When  people  are  disposed  to  descant  upon  the  mod^n 
progress  of  music,  they  are  sure  to  bring  forward  the  yast  in- 
crease in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  pianoforte  as  a  prc^f 
of  the  advancement  of  the  art,  and  it  is  an  undoubted  £act,  that 
including  London  (which  produces  some  24,000  per  annum), 
there  are  annually  made  in  Europe  about  60,000  of  these 
instruments.  But  so  far  am  I  from  thinking  this  an  nnmixed 
good,  that  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  the  decay  of  choral  miia& 
in  some  degree  to  the  popularisation  of  the  pianoforte,  the  so- 
called  domestic  orchestra ;  which  is  so  powerful,  so  adaptable, 
and  so  easy  an  instrument,  that  its  use  has  naturally  almoBt 
absorbed  or  extinguished  the  practice  of  all  other  kinds  of 
music. 

Two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  those  who  loyed  music 
had  but  a  few  poor^toned  instruments  within  their  reach ;  for 
the  lute,  the  virginal,  and  spinet  were  weak,  tinkling  things- 
when  compared  with  human  voices;  and  viol  music,  widi 
those  ^  ravishing  divisions '  of  which  the  poet  speaks,  was  in 
reaUty  extremely  elaborate  and  difficult.  Part-singing,  thore- 
fore,  became  the  natural  and  universal  resource,  and  as  this 
had  to  be  learned  without  instruments,  singers  were  obliged  to 
acquire  the  first  principles  of  music,  and  to  sing  by  note.  Bat 
now,  the  omnipresent  pianoforte  spares  all  trouble.     The  con* 
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ductor  strikes  the  chord  upon  it  for  his  choir;  and  jonng 
ladies  who  take  up  a  new  song  to  try  whether  it  be  pretty,  or 
whether  it  will  suit  their  voices  or  not,  ascertain  these  things; 
xiot,  as  their  ancestors  could  and  would  have  done,  by  reading 
off  the  notes  with  Toice  and  eye,  but  by  spelling  out  the  air — 
generally  with  one  finger  only — upon  the  piano  keys. 

Another,  and  a  more  serious  drawback  to  the  use  of  the 
piano  is,  that  its  keyboard  gives  young  people  a  false  idea  of 
music,  by  accustoming  them  to  believe  that  there  can  be  only 
twelve  sounds  in  an  octave — if,  indeed,  they  ever  give  the 
matter  a  thought  at  all.  This  any  of  us  can  realise,  by  con- 
versing  with  one  of  the  rising  generation  about  E  sharp,  when 
we  are  pretty  certain  to  be  somewhat  thus  interrupted  or 
corrected,  *  Oh  yes !  that's  F I '  The  piano,  however,  is  so 
generally  deemed  an  excellent  accompaniment  and  support  for 
voices,  that  should  any  of  us  hazard  in  mixed  company  the  as- 
sertion that,  by  its  faulty,  tempered  scale  it  rather  tended  to 
make  people  sing  out  of  tune,  we  should  probably  be  met  by 
a  smile  of  incredulity. 

That  celebrated  concert  and  oratorio  singer,  Madame  Mara, 
was  known  to  have  advocated  teaching  all  singers  the  violin ; 
*  for,'  said  she,  *  instead  of  perpetually  telling  your  pupils,  you 
are  flat,  or  you  are  shar^,  we  can  in  a  moment  indicate  the 
precise  amount  of  their  error,  by  means  of  the  finger  upon  the 
string.'  Now  the  pianoforte  is  incapable  of  this,  and  of  course 
so  must  every  keyed  instrument  be.  But  having  spoken  of 
the  piano  as  a  hindrance  to  vocal  sight-reading,  and  a  doubtful 
ally  for  intonation,  it  is  but  fair  to  admit  its  many  good  points 
in  opening  up  to  us  the  treasures  of  orchestral  writers  in  an 
adapted  form.  Let  us  be  just  too ;  the  tempered  scale,  which 
has  done  not  a  little  harm  to  singing,  has  suggested  to  piano- 
forte writers  the  most  charming  equivocations,  and  in  particular 
to  Beethoven — that  emperor  of  all  modulation — the  most  noble, 
nay  startling  changes  of  key,  in  his  works  for  the  pianoforte, 
alone  or  in  combination. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe  piano  music  is  generally 
loved  for  its  own  sake ;  if  this  were  the  case,  people  would 
scarcely  converse  as  they  do  while  it  is  ^oing  on.  A  song  is 
generally — not  always,  however — listened  to ;  especially  if  it 
be  a  love  song,  for  then  the  words  supply  a  theme  which  every- 
one can  understand.  But  music  in  these  countries  is  too  often 
looked  upon  as  an  ordinary  accomplishment,  which — like  the 
French  and  German  languages — must  be  learned,  but  as  an 
agreeable  pastime  onlv.  With  most  persons  its  use  is  merely 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  soothing  pleasure  after  dinner,  or  an 
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occasional  accoinpaiiiment  to  eanyerBation.  Thece  are  two 
causes  for  people  practising  the  demoralifiittg  custom  of  talkiag 
while  music  is  going  on :  firstly,  a  great  many  people  4o 
not  care  about  music  at  all;  and,  secondly,  young  people 
attempt  pieces  too  difficult  for  them,  to  which  they  cannot  do 
justice :  sometimes,  indeed,  those  who  attempt  bravura  pieeo 
in  this  way  cannot  play  a  study,  or  even  a  scale  properly,  and 
are  quite  mcapable  of  accompanying  a  simple  ballad  at  si^iL 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  for  all  this,  the  pupils  are  more  to 
blame  than  the  teachers,  since  they  dislike  scales,  neglect 
studies  giyen  for  technical  adyancement,  and  never  try,  as  thej 
ought  constantly  to  do,  to  decipher  new  noLUsic,  the  anlj 
means  of  making  an  expert  sight-player.  This  last  should  be 
done  daily,  if  even  only  for  a  short  space  of  time ;  it  sbosid 
never  be  omitted ;  for  to  singer^  or  players  unable  to  read  off 
moderately  easy  pieces  at  first  sight,  their  music. is  of  very 
little  value,  and,  it  may  be  added,  is  of  still  less  to  theur 
friends. 

Among  the  means  of  spreading  the  knowledge  and  pradiee 
of  music  in  social  life,  there  is  one  that  we  certainly  must  not 
pass  by,  viz. :  to  hear,  and  if  possible  to  study ^  the  dasacsof 
that  very  interesting  instrument,  the  oi^an.     Every  city  in 
these  kingdoms  should,  like  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Lieeds,  Msn- 
chester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  Belfast,  possess  a  fine  hall, 
in  which  should  be  erected  as  noble  and  perfect  an  example  cf 
the  so-called  king  of  instruments  as  could  be  obtained.    Dublii 
is  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  both  these  respects.      We  haf« 
got,  indeed,  one  large  music  hall,  but  it  is  so  peculiarly  ill- 
adapted  for  musical  purposes  that  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  il 
is  impossible  to  hear  vidth  satisfaction ;  there  is  an  impeffect, 
cobbled-up  organ  in  it,  rarely  played,  and  still  more  rardy 
listened  to,  for  to  converse  during  instrumental  music  is.  and 
I  believe  always  was,  one  of  our  besetting  sins.    This  is  one  of 
those  customs  in  reference  to  which,  like  Hamlet,  I  would  ciy 
^  0  reform  it  altogether ! '    When  seated  at  one  of  the  Gennao 
festivals,  I  often  think  of  our  home  audiences,  wishing  it  were 
possible  for  them  to  witness  the  decent  silence  nudntained  duiiiif 
the  music  at  Bonn  or  Baireuth,  a  silence  however  that  is  by  and 
by  to  be  exchanged  for  loud  shouts  of  ^  Uoch !  Hoch ! '  blasts 
extempore  from  the  brass  instruments,  and  thundering  rolls 
from  the  drums,  whenever  the  audience  delights  to  hononr 
some  favourite  performer  or  composer,  or  the  conductor  hxah 
self,  during  the  intervals  of  the  music.     But  should  those 
remedial  measures  ever  come  to  be  applied,  which  to-dar  I 
venture   to   advocate   before  you,   our  chattering   audiences 
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-i^ould  soon  cease  to  exists  being  replaced  by  real  listeners  like 
those  who  throng  the  places  of  musical  resort  in  Germany. 
And  now  it  is  high  time  for  me  to  draw  to  a  close,  but  ere  I 
do  so,  I  would  wish  briefly  to  recapitulate  the  plans  I  would 
suggest  for  promoting  National  Education  in  Music.  These 
are : — 

]8t.  Historical  Concerts;  2nd.  Lectures  on  the  Scientific 
and  Philosophical  aspects  of  Music;  drd.  A  better  style  of 
pianoforte  teaching,  with  more  attention  to  sight-playing,  and 
the  knowledge  of  classical  form ;  4th.  The  inclusion  of  sight- 
singing  as  a  regular  part  of  the  course  at  eveiy  school  in  the 
country ;  5th.  A  resident  orchestral  band  of  sixty  performers 
to  refine  and  guide  the  taste  of  the  public,  at  present  quite 
incapable  of  comprehending  instrumental  pieces  of  large  calibre ; 
•6th.  A  good  Concert  Hall,  and  a  really  fine  organ  erected 
'there,  ou  which  should  take  place  performances  (during  which 
absolute  silence  should  be  the  rule),  the  admission  fees  to  be 
low,  Zd.  and  6d.  To  these  suggestions  I  would  add  (7th)  the 
inclusion  of  music  as  a  voluntary  subject  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  Universities ;  ^  8th.  Some  authorised  qualification  for 
teachers  of  music ;  and  (9th)  the  means  for  adequately  trying 
over,  and,  if  found  worthy,  producing  in  public  the  works  of 
young  composers,  who  are  now  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage 
by  the  impossibility  of  their  works  being  heard. 

Nor  would  the  effect  of  these  nine  measures  be  by  any 
•means  confined  within  their  apparent  limits :  for  example,  to 
teach  the  whole  population  to  read  music  off*  by  sight  would 
improve  church  music  incalculably  in  the  course  of  even  one 
generation,  and  to  accustom  the  middle  class  to  hear  a  fine 
orchestra  at  a  weekly  concert  would  insensibly  raise  the  whole 
tone  of  musical  appreciation ;  while  the  lectures  dealing  with 
acoustics,  those  on  musical  form,  and  similar  philosophical 
phases  of  the  science  and  art,  would  act  and  re-act  upon  the 
whole  nation.  At  the  same  time,  by  the  sending  forth  autho- 
rised teachers  alone,  quacks  being  discountenanced,  the  entire 
musical  body  politic  would  be  so  leavened  by  healthy  indoc- 
trinating influences,  that  in  the  future  this  once  discordant 
Western  Isle  would  be  for  ever  '  full  of  noises,  sounds,  and 
sweet  airs  that  give  delight  and  hurt  not." 

*  Sir  Fredk.  Onseley,  the  learned  and  admirable  University  Professor  of  Mnsic 
•at  Oxford,  lately  obtained  from  one  of  the  English  bishops  a  concession  of  this 
«ort  in  the  ease  of  deacons. 

2  *  The  Tempest/  Act  iii.  scene  ii. 
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A  farther  Paper  on  'Musical  Education  in  Irish  Elementuj 
Schools/  was  read  by  Rev.  John  MacMahon,  M* A.^  LL.D^ 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Beliffious  Education  of  the  Grenenl 
Synod,  Church  of  Ireland.  Much  discrimination  is  requisite 
in  estimating  the  condition  of  musical  education  in  elementary 
schools,  because  everything  depends  upon  the  value  of  die 
inspector's  pass,  which,  in  most  cases,  extends  little  beyond  tlie 
performance  by  the  children  of  a  number  of  songs  learned  by 
ear.  Children,  however,  should  be  taught  to  sing  by  note ;  and 
for  this  purpose  a  beginning  should  be  made  at  the  beginniogr 
between  five  and  six  years  of  age  in  the  nurseries  of  the  weff* 
to-do,  and  the  infant  schools  of  the  humbler  classes.  For  tli^ 
purpose  a  law  of  the  human  mind — ^the  association  of  ideas  — 
can  be  utilised,  so  that  a  given  sound  can,  in  the  mind  of  the 
little  child,  be  united  with  a  given  name  or  note,  whereby  tie 
mention  of  the  one  would  at  once  call  up  the  other.  The  woik 
thus  begun  should  be  followed  up  in  the  boys'  and  girls'  school 
by  skilled  teachers  in  accordance  with  musical  methods.  No 
one  could  say  that  this  was  being  done  in  Irish  elementary 
schools,  inasmuch  as  in  upwards  of  9,000  schools  under  the 
National  Board,  music  apparently  was  not  attempted  at  aU. 
A  great  work,  however,  but  on  a  limited  scale,  was  being  done 
in  connection  with  musical  education  in  1,000  elementary 
schools  under  the  National  Board,  thanks  to  the  energy,  peiae* 
veranceand  mastery  of  the  subject  of  the  Resident  Conunissioner, 
Sir  Patrick  J.  Keenan,  C.B.  It  would  be  impossible,  how* 
ever,  that  the  golden  fruit  of  such  enlightened  management 
could  be  fully  reaped  till  the  following  experiments  were 
adopted ;  viz.,  inspection  of  schools  in  music  by  profesaicmal 
musicians  of  known  experience  and  teaching ;  the  appointmeai 
of  teachers  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  music  in  sciMXiis, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  training  school  for  mindc,  either  in 
connection  with  the  Central  Model  School,  Dublin,  or  on  an 
independent  footing  as  the  training  school  in  the  city  of  Cock. 
The  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music,  a  very  efficient  institutioin» 
was  rather  above  the  heads  of  the  masses,  and  did  not  touch  the 
outskirts  of  the  population. 

There  could  emanate  from  all  this  results  in  an  educational 
point  of  view  which  would  benefit  the  social  and  domestic  haUts 
of  the  people.  Music  asserts  a  softening  and  purifying  sway 
over  men,  and  could  prove  to  the  homestead  an  innocent, 
healthful,  and  cheap  amusement,  which  requires  only  to  be 
shared  in  to  be  appreciated.  Another  department  could  be 
affected  beneficially,  namely,  public  worship  in  the  hallowed 
temples  of  God  throughout  the  land.     The  Countess  Cowper» 
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who  since  coming  to  Ireland  has  displayed  so  much  interest  in 
Art,  would  confer  a  great  boon  in  an  educational  point  of  view 
upon  this  country  if  Her  Excellency  would  cause  the  attention 
of  the  authorities  to  be  directed  towards  the  present  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  musical  education  in  our  elementary  schools. 
In  conclusion,  Dr.  MacMahon  acknowledged  the  large  obliga- 
tions he  was  under  in  the  present  Paper  to  Dr.  John  HuUah,, 
one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  his  age,  and  who  had  achieved 
such  wonders  in  connection  with  the  popularising  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  part-song.  Dr.  HuUah  deserved  any  blue  riband  that 
could  be  bestowed  on  him  by  Government.  Willingly  would 
he  (Dr.  MacMahon),  if  he  could,  set  a  crown  of  pure  gold  on 
Dr.  HuUah's  head,  whose  name  would  appear  in  the  history  of 
music  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  the  first  voice  that  was 
raised  in  England  on  behalf  of  music  as  a  branch  of  national 
education,  and  the  first  steady  and  practised  hand  that  piloted 
the  movement  towards  what  it  will  be  one  day  or  other — a- 
perfect  success. 
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The  Rev.  N.  Donnelly  (Dublin)  said  he  had  listened  with  great 
pleasure  to  the  veiy  able  and  exhaustive  Paper  of  Sir  Robert  Stewart. 
It,  no  doubt,  extended  over  a  yery  wide  field ;  but  Dr.  MacMahon's 
Paper,  though  limited  in  scope,  had  more  interest  for  him,  and  there- 
were  two  points  on  which  both  he  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  MacMahon  were 
thoroughly  unisonous^  and  these  were  obligatory  inBtruction  in  elemen- 
tary schools  and  efficient  musical  inspection.  Until  vocal  music  wa& 
made  obligatory  in  their  national  schools,  he  (Father  Donnelly)  had  no 
hope  of  the  efiectiva  realisation  of  any  progress  in  the  several  branches- 
of  musical  culture  so  ably  described  by  Sir  Robert  Stewart.  Dr. 
MacMahon  had  noticed  the  great  disproportion  between  the  actual' 
number  of  National  Schools  and  the  number  where  music  was  taught. 
He  too  concurred  in  that  observation  as  he  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
the  subject  all  through,  and  was  convinced  that  until  it  was  made  an 
obligatory  subject  in  all  National  Schools  no  practical  result  would 
follow.  Sir  Robert  Stewart  alluded  to  the  foundation  of  the  Gecilian 
Society  by  Dr.  Witt,  in  Bavaria.  He  was  partly  instrumental  in. 
establishing  a  branch  of  that  society  in  Ireland,  for  &e  purpose  of  im- 
proving their  church  choirs ;  but  though  they  were  now  three  years  in 
existence,  and  had  obtained  the  warm  encouragement  and  patronage  of 
all  their  bishops,  and  generous  lay  and  clerical  assistance,  they  were 
practically  blocked  through  the  want  of  musical  instruction  in  their 
primary  schools.  He  had  been  made  aware  that  the  Board  of  National 
Education  some  few  years  ago  endeavoured,  indirectly  at  least,  \<y 
establish  obligatory  musical  mstruction.  When  the  system  of  payment 
by  results  was  started  they  subtracted  a  percentage  of  fees   firom. 
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teachers  where  miuic  was  not  taught.  But  that  was  not  found  tx> 
work,  becanse  of  the  want  of  musical  training  in  the  teachers  then- 
aelves,  and  the  rule  after  the  first  jear  was  discontinaed.  The  nea 
point  was  the  question  of  musical  inspection.  Nothing  could  be  moft 
absurd  than  the  present  system  of  musical  inspection  in  their  eleacB- 
taiy  schools.  The  National  Board  Inspectors,  however  able  and  veil 
fitted  for  their  arduous  duties,  honestly  confessed  their  incompetencj  to 
examine  in  music.  One,  in  his  report,  said, '  As  far  as  I,  a  non-muacal 
person,  can  judge,  the  children  sang  harmonious! j.'  Until  a  system  ci 
musical  inspection,  carried  out  by  competent  musical  inspectors,  was 
established  by  the  National  Board  concurrently  with  obligatorj  teachiz^, 
music  would  make  no  advance  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Irelai^ 

Mr.  George  Cree  (Dublin)  observed  that  there  was  a  practiGal  diffi- 
culty at  present  in  the  way  of  musical  instruction  in  the  national  sdioofa 
— namely,  the  want  of  qualified  persons  to  teach.  This  difficult  ooBLd 
be  overcome  only  by  the  establishment,  in  connection  with  the  eatzal 
institution  in  Marlborough  Street,  of  a  training  school  for  teacben^ 
where  they  would  receive  sound  elementary  instruction  in  miu^  In 
tlie  matter  of  musical  education  he  could  not  avoid  saying  the  Natzooal 
Board  had  hitherto  failed  in  their  duty  to  their  country,  for  noddcg 
•deserving  the  name  of  musical  instruction  had  up  to  the  pr^ent  time 
been  obtainable  in  the  national  schools.  But  thej  must  look  the 
difficulty  in  the  face.  It  could  not  be  overcome  in  a  day,  and  the 
difiiision  of  musical  knowledge  could  only  take  place  in  the  schoob 
Avhen  they  had  first  a  body  of  teachers  properly  trained  to  communzcate 
their  knowledge  to  others.  If  the  Board  were  in  earnest  with  regatd 
to  musical  education,  he  could  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not,  ate 
a  time,  find  one  musically  qualified  teacher  or  assistant  in  every  naftnca} 
school  in  the  country,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  being  notoriously  defi- 
cient in  teachers  possessing  any  knowledge  of  music.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Donnelly  had  spoken  of  the  value  and  usefulness  of  such  knowledge  ia 
connection  with  the  Church  service  of  his  communion.  He  (Mr.  Oee) 
might  add  that,  in  connection  with  public  worship  in  other  commuBiom 
also,  the  musical  knowledge  acquired  by  teachers  and  pupils  under  the 
National  Board  would  be  most  valuable  even  in  a  pecuniary  seose, 
forming  as  it  would  the  qualification  for  the  position  of  precentor  aci 
choir  teacher — a  position  for  which  there  was  at  present  a  great  dearth 
of  qualified  candidates. 

Mr  W.  Gernon  (Dublin),  speaking  as  one  who  did  not  understaad 
the  art,  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Muae 
ehould  be  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  teaching  music  in  die  schock 
The  National  Board  had  too  many  other  subjects  to  attend  to. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Newell,  C.B.  (Dublin),  believed  that  there  was  a  desxv 
on  the  part  of  some  present  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  Nati<  ai 
Board  of  Education  in  regard  to  this  subject  of  music.  He  widied  to  7 
that  the  GommissionerB  of  National  Education  had  not  neglected  t  it 
subject,  but  it  was  not  an  obligatory  subject ;  because  of  the  want  of 
teachers,  it  was  impossible  to  make  it  so.  During  the  past  six  ye  % 
however,  they  had  increased  the  number  of  teachers  fiKHU  200  9 
750  trained  and    certificated    as  competent  to    teach    it.     In  <     r 
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one  tbotisand  schools  music  was  regularly  taught.  There  was  a  like 
fee  available  for  pass  results  in  this  as  in  compulsory  subjects.  In 
xound  numbers  57,000  pupils  were  examined  in  the  prescribed  pro- 
gnanme,  of  these,  43,000,  or  75  per  cent,  passed,  and  the  amount  of  the^ 
passes  was  within  a  fraction  of  5,000Z.  It  could  not,  he  thought,  be  laid 
to  the  Commissioners'  chaige  that  they  were  remiss  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Thomas  Matke  (Dublin)  said  the  Irish  Academy  of  Music 
eould  never  be  made  a  means  by  which  national  music  could  be 
nationally  taught  in  Ireland.  It  was  essentially  an  institution  for  in- 
fitniction  in  the  higher  walks  of  the  art.  But  without  having  recourse 
to  private  munificence,  as  had  been  suggested  by  Sir  Robert  Stewart, 
they  had  a  means  at  hand  for  supplying  the  want  now  felt  to  exist  in 
Ireland — ^that  was  of  reaching  the  people  of  Ireland.  Until  the  people 
of  Ireland  were  reached  by  whatever  education  was  offered  as  a  national 
education  in  music,  all  Sir  Robert  Stewart's  valuable  suggestions  would 
fall  to  the  ground.  The  means  at  hand  were  the  National  Board 
Schools  and  State  aid.  The  Board  had  been  lax  heretofore.  Up  to 
six  years  ago  they  did,  according  to  their  own  admission,  absolutely 
nothing,  and  now  they  said  they  had  750  certificated  masters.  But  how 
trained  ?  The  public,  who  had  intrusted  this  matter  to  the  Board, 
should  have  some  guarantee  in  the  form  of  results  that  that  training 
was  real,  and  not  mere  cramming,  and,  therefore,  evanescent  as  to 
results.  The  Board  should  inquire  closely  into  the  subject,  and  see 
whether  their  whole  system  as  regarded  musical  education  did  not 
require  to  be  remodelled.  Having  some  knowledge  of  all  the  European 
peoples,  at  all  events  west  of  Vienna,  he  could  assert,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  none  of  them  had  a  greater  natural  aptitude  for  music 
.than  the  Irish,  and  the  National  Board  should  see  that  the  young  in 
their  schools  were  trained  in  such  a  manner  that  this  natural  talent 
should  receive  a  proper  development.  In  reply  to  a  remark  from  a  pre* 
Tious  speaker,  he  stated  that  the  provisions  of  the  Libraries  Act  could 
not  be  applied  for  this  purpose,  any  more  than  they  could  to  furnish 
meaiis  for  the  teaching  of  people  to  read.  Funds  could  only  be  applied 
under  that  Act  for  library  purposes  proper. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Cowley  (Dublin)  said  there  were  two  points  on  which 
those  present  were  almost  unanimous — 1st,  that  a  national  education  in 
music  is  needed,  and  2nd,  that  the  ordinary  day  school  is  the  natuial 
place  for  commencing  that  education.  Expression  has  also  been  given 
to  a  widespread  feeling  of  regret  that  the  splendid  opportimities  avail- 
able to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  are  not  utilised,  and 
that  so  far  practically  nothing  has  been  done.  Dr.  Newell  had  told  them 
that  one  thousand  schools  had  passed  in  music,  but  in  connection  with 
this  statement  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  previous  speaker  informed 
them  that  the  examiners  in  their  own  reports  admitted  that  they  were 
quite  incompetent  to  examine  in  music,  and  therefore  the  value  of 
what  they  had  passed  was  a  very  doubtful  matter.  Dr.  MacMahon  in 
his  Paper  had  well  said  that  singing  by  note  is  the  necessary  thing,  and 
that  the  work  should  begin  in  the  infant  schools.  He  also  referred  to 
an  important  principle  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  this  subject 
— the  association  of  name  and  tone  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  so  that  the 
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nam^  Bhall  at  once  call  up  the  intervals  to  be  sang,  and  bj  his  enlon 
of  Dr.  Hullah  he  implied  that  his  method  was  the  sjstem  bj  whidb 
this  could  be  best   done,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Hullah  systam 
through  the  whole  of  its  first  book  established  the  association  of  ideas 
referred  to,  and  then  in  the  next  book  set  about  undoing  the  work  dcoe, 
by  giving  to  the  same  names  new  and  constantly  changing  meani&g&. 
The  history  of  this  method  was  a  sufiScient  proof  of  its  unsuitability  for 
school  work,  commenced  in  circumstances  the  most  favourable  that  oodd 
well  be  conceived,  issued  with  the  sanction  of  the  Lords  of  the  Piivy 
Council  and  the  patronage  of  the  great  and  influential,  introduced  and 
steadily  advocated  by  an  earnest  and  gifted  teacher,  welcomed  and 
adopted  in  nearly  all  the  schools  of  the  land,  and  at  first  seeming  to 
answer  the  highest  expectations — ^but  where  is  it  to-day  ?     A  gigantic 
-failure,  and  in  the  majority  of  the  schools  to  be  found  only  in  the  shape 
of  unu:^  sheets  and  diagrams — the  beautiful  appliances  mentioned  by 
Sir  Robert  Stewart — stowed  away  dusty  and  almost  forgotten  in  some 
out-of-the-way  recess.    In  contrast  with  this  he  (Mr.  Cowley)  wi^ed  to 
direct  attention  to  the  tonic-sol-&  method,  which,  without  infTTifiYtial 
patronage,  and  in  the  face  of  much  oppodtion,  had  been  steadily  grow- 
ing in  &vour  until  it  was  now  doing  nearly  all  that  is  worth  naming  of 
musical  work  in  the  schools  of  Enghmd,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  wooli, 
he  trusted,  soon  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  what  is  so  much  desired 
in  the  schools  of  Ireland.     It  was  with  the  greatest  posable  pleasure  he 
listened  to  Sir  Robert  Stewart's  valuable  testimony  in  its  £aTour,  and  as 
a  practical  teacher  well  acq^iainted  with  the  work  to  be  done  he  (Kr. 
Cowley)  considered  the  method  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  to  be  tiie 
tonic-sol-fii,  and  he  mentioned  that  this  opinion  was  shared  by  Sir  Heniy 
Cole  who  was  so  long  at  the  head  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
at  South  Kensington  ;  for  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall  he  said 
*  the  tonic-sol-fa  method  will  become  the  universal  method  of  t^^^hmg 
music  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  be  the  first  step 
in  the  national  cultivation  of  music/     He  also  said,  '  It  is  more  deeply 
established  on  the  principles  of  science  than  any  odier  system,  and  tlie 
method  of  teaching  is  the  truest  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  taught'    As 
a  teaching  instrument  Mr.  Cowley  knew  of  nothing  to  compare  with  ic, 
and  he  had  tried  it  in  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  having  used  it 
for  more  than  twenty  years.     He  would  earnestly  urge  the  NaticMji 
Board  to  give  this  method  a  full  and  fair  trial  and  let  it  be  tested  by  re- 
sults.    If  they  would  do  so  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  thdr 
highest  hopes  would  be  realised,  and  music  would  become  a  troly 
national  branch  of  education. 

Sir  Robert  Stewart,  in  replying,  said  the  neglect  of  teaching  music 
by  sight  in  Ireland  had  been  mentioned,  and  so  &r  certainly  none  of 
the  speakers  were  able  to  prove  it  did  not  exist.  He  (Sir  Robert )  would 
direct  their  attention  to  the  ^  Report  of  the  Education  Department  upon 
the  singing  schools,  for  the  year  1879,'  and  to  the  prominent  poeitioa 
attained  by  the  tonic-sol-fa  system  in  Scotland,  also  to  the  comparatiTe 
results  of  the  systems,  as  proved  by  the  relative  numbers  of  those  who 
sang  by  ear,  and  those  who  sang  by  note.  The  only  thing  he  could  sag- 
gest  was  that  they  should  look  into  the  figures  of  the   Scotch  school 
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-vetnmB.  By  those  he  found  that  but  ten  schools  were  under  the 
Sullah  system,  whereas  the  tonic-sol-&  method  was  taught  in  1,338. 
^'ractically  they  did  not  know  anything  of  the  tonic-Bol-&  system,  but 
"were  it  introduced  into  this  country,  and  pursued  with  anything  like 
the  persistency  of  the  Hullah  method,  they  would  very  soon  see  the 
agreeable  results  that  he  ventured  to  hope  for  in  his  Paper.  The  report 
IflBued  by  the  Education  Department  showed  the  extent  to  which 
fliiiging  is  systematically  taught  in  elementary  schools,  and  the  propor- 
tions in  which  various  methods  are  used.  In  England  and  Wales  697 
schools  use  Mr.  Hullah's  system,  534  use  the  old  notation  with  the 
jnovable  do^  44  use  more  than  one  ^stem,  and  2,297  schools  use  Mr. 
•Curwen's  tonio-sol-fa  system.  Theremaining  19,921,  by  £ir  the  largest 
proportion,  teach  by  ear.  In  Scotland  only  10  schools  use  Mr.  Hullah's 
sn^atem,  105  use  the  old  notation  with  the  movable  do,  25  use  more 
than  one  system,  and  1 ,338  use  tonic-sol-fa.  The  remaining  1,404 — a 
less  proportion  than  in  England — teach  by  ear. 


HISGBLLANEOUS. 

An  interesting  Paper,  entitled  ^  Esthetics  and  False  Art 
•considered  in  connection  with  the  ^stlietic  Movement  and  the 
Prospects  of  English  Art,'  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  Howard 
Pentland,  fi.A.,  AJ.B.,  Dublin.  The  author  pointed  out 
that  there  was  but  one  profitable  method  of  investigation, 
whether  the  phenomena  considered  were  stars,  thoughts,  or  men. 
Experience  supplied  us  with  the  phenomena,  and  abstraction 
the  laws  to  whic^  they  conformed.  Englishmen  were  too  fond 
of  the  first,  and  became  utilitarians ;  Germans  of  the  second,  and 
became  transcendentalists.  Both  were  wrong.  There  was 
nothing  more  than  this  in  any  science,  from  mathematics  to 
sociology,  and  the  science  of  SBsthetics  was  partly  sociological, 
partly  psychological,  and  partly  physiological;  being,  like  geology, 
a  kind  of  secoudary  science  mvolving  several  primary.  Such 
was  the  scientific  status  of  the  inquiry.  In  the  limits  assigned 
to  him  thct  author  could  do  little  more  than  sketch  its  scope. 
The  phenomena  were  familiar  to  everyone,  as  was  also  their 
geographical  distribution.  Society  gave  us  the  realities,  the 
theatres  the  caricatures.  ^  Patience  '  and  ^  The  Colonel ' 
might  be  severe  on  such  earnest  persons  as  Mr.  Cimabue  Brown, 
but,  while  they  amused  the  Philistine,  they  performed  a  Socratic 
function  that  was  wholesome  to  the  ^  sosthete ' —  hsofjJv^  iysl^ 
picrdai  virii^  fivioiros  rtvo9.  Dress,  houses,  furniture,  literature, 
needlework,  painting, poetry, the  press,  the  magazines^sculpture, 
music,  pottery,  and  conversation  were  all  aficcted.  The  move<- 
jnentwas  self-conscious,  a  phenomenon  not  usually  characteristic 
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of  great  periods.  It  exhibited  itself  in  the  inordinate  use  of 
the  word  '  lurt '  as  an  adjective,  and  simultaneously  widi  dui 
we  might  note  that  the  word  '  sBsthetic,'  could  never  be  a 
synonym  for  '  artistic '  as  many  seemed  to  suppose.  One  vtt 
anxious  to  inquire  the  meaning  of  all  this.  What  was  art'ixX 
was  so  to  flourish,  and  (Esthetics  if  it  was  to  show  the  raism  if  Hit 
of  this  varied  epiphany  ?  If  we  C(m8ulted  the  latter  we  found 
that  the  age  had  outstripped  it.  Plato,  Aristotle,  EasU 
Schelling,  Hegel,  Lamennais,Jouffroy,  Cousin,  Pictet,  LeTeque, 
Ruskin,  Taine,  and  Spencer  gave  uncertain  sounds,  .^sdieda 
was  a  science  that  had  to  do  with  all  the  phenomena  of  ait; 
the  first  question  therefore  was,  what  was  art  ? 

According  to  Mill,  digital  indication  was  the  only  true  defini- 
tion, others  merely  enlarging  our  vocabulary  but  notourkBOv- 
ledge.  But  we  wanted  more  than  that,  something  that  innU 
correspond,  as  M.  Taine  had  shown  that  a  definition  shooiiio 
a  generating  formula  in  mathematics — a  definition  that  should 
include,  but  not  be  included  in,  that  of  a  Passion  Playasodatr 
ing  Pheidias,  Beethoven,  Shakspere,  Tintoretto,  and  WilliaD 
Barges.  Scanning  the  history  of  art  we  found  some  otiier 
creations,  besides  those  of  the  sculptor,  musician,  poet,  painter, 
and  architect,  which  might  contribute  factors  to  the  definitioo. 
The  '  gullet  science '  of  Montaigne  found  a  genial  apologist  is 
Brillat-Savarin ;  but  Mr.  Ruskin  had  disposed  of  his  riei^  in 
showing  that  no  sense  where  pleasure  is  destroyed  upon  pro- 
longation could  be  a  fit  medium  for  fine  art.  Eugene  Veran  hsd 
pointed  out  that  association  alone  connected  sentiment  with  the 
senses  of  smell,  taste,  and  touch,  and  that  sight  and  hearing  ff^ 
spontaneous  rise  to  the  ideas  of  infinity,  unity,  proportion* 
repose,  moderation,  &c.,  and  all  the  'divine  attributes '  of  Mr. 
Suskin.  The  plethismograph  idso  showed  the  superiority  of 
the  latter  senses.  The  author  then  showed  the  limits  of  8(»eDoe 
and  art,  and  the  limited  applicability  of  science  in  geoeral  to 
the  practice  of  the  fine  arts.  Art,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  had  shoWB, 
was  produced  when  the  mind  and  hand  of  man  worked  togethert 
2kndjine  art  when  the  heart  helped  both. 

The  loose  use  of  the  term  aesthetic  was  suggestive  rf  ^ 
dualism  of  recent  verse,  the  blending  of  the  sensual  and  the 
transcendental,  the  mistaking  of  local  sensation  for  spiritmi 
motive.  Dutch  painting  and  Homeric  poetry  were  scmmI' 
looking  upon  the  earth  as  a  fruit-bearer  and  the  sea  as  wine, 
but  they  did  not  apotheosise  the  appetite.  The  term  mffOv^^ 
signified  the  sensual  perception  of  the  outward  qualities  tm 
effects  of  bodies.  Mr.  Ruskin  substituted  *  theoretic'  f^ 
*  aesthetic'  in  the  belief  that  artistic  impressions  were  roorw. 
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which  was  questionable.  Were  our  diction  perfect  we  should 
use  both,  but  the  word  aesthetic  has  in  most  writers  done  double 
duty.  This  it  must  continue  to  do.  Esthetics  was  said  to  be 
the  science  of  beauty,  but  what  was  beauty  ?  Nearly  all 
writers  had  limped  after  Plato,  but  Plato's  theory  contained 
three  gratuitous  hypotheses — a  previous  existence,  an  invisible 
world  inhabited  by  cheerful  types  and  essences  and  all  the 
8tock-in«trade  of  metaphysics,  and  a  single  goal  for  art,  Beauty. 
The  idea  of  beauty  had  no  coherence  except  that  conferred  by 
the  dictionary;  it  was  a  growth  that  sprang  from  many  sensual 
pleasures  and  gathered  unto  itself  notions  of  spirit  and  good- 
ness until  it  developed  in  the  hands  of  metaphysicians  into  an 
£i8sence.  It  was  the  sum  of  all  pleasures  and  admirative 
impressions  physical  and  mental.  The  phantom  Cart  en  soi  rose 
from  this  mist.  Beauty  was  not  the  sole  aim  of  art.  Art  had 
interpreted  every  emotion,  even  the  ugly  and  horrible,  and  been 
the  better  for  it  both  in  Pagan  and  Christian  ages.  Aristotle 
felt  the  difficulty  and  substituted  imitation,  in  which  theory  he 
was  followed  by  Pascal  and  Boileau,  but  it  failed  from  its 
inapplicability  to  music  and  poetry.  Where  was  the  beauty  of 
Rembrandt's  mother,  or  the  dingy  ale  taverns  of  Teniers? 
There  was  but  one  answer  left.  In  their  treatment  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  painter's  individuality  which  refracted  and 
modified  all  that  came  to  it  of  form  and  colour,  the  lens  of 
psychical  and  physical  limitations.  Truth  to  the  object  of 
vision  or  hearing,  which  was  a  condition  of  the  sensorium,  and 
might  possibly  not  be  caused  by  an  external  reality,  was  the 
one  criterion. 

The  author  then  referred  to  the  place  of  beauty,  technique^ 
and  expression  in  a  work  of  art.  Art  was,  then,  the  visible  or 
audible  expression  of  man's  conception  expressed  for  man's 
pleasure  and  edification,  and  aesthetics  the  science  that  explained 
it  and  its  conditions.  Art  was  thus  subjective,  and  was  a  pro- 
duct of  national  conditions.  We  might  judge  a  people  by  its 
art,  and  when  we  saw  a  withering  art  and  technical  excellence 
wilhal,  we  might  point  to  a  defect  in  the  producers  as  surely  as 
to  a  want  of  potash  in  soils  where  there  was  a  prevalence  of 
potato  blight.  The  author  then  reviewed  Greek  art,  epic  tragic 
and  plastic,  and  showed  that  in  all  particulars  it  was  the  logical 
outcome  of  its  producers'  anthropomorphism,  materials,  and 
climate.  He  then  proceeded  to  show  that  Roman  art  was  the 
first  example  of  a  Renaissance^  1>ein^  merely  Greek  mannerism 
laid  over  Roman  matter  both  in  literature  and  architecture, 
the  half-hearted  work  of  a  people  who  were  weaned  from  sober 
thought  by  the  scenic  vulgarities  of  menageries  and  gladiators. 
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It  was  the  Infant  Romance  with  the  Greek  skm  disease. 
Where  art  was  indigenous  as  was  Greek  art^  it  was  the  oolj 
art  possible  for  its  producers,  and  vice  versa.  He  traced  tfe 
same  principles  through  Byzantine,  Italian,  and  Go&ie  ut^ 
showing  that  all  true  styles  were  the  result  of  the  observniee 
of  local  necessity,  principle,  and  character.  Style,  eyen  to  tkit 
of  Chinese  architecture,  was  an  unstudied  emanation  from  fte 
facts  of  form.  When  studied  it  was  no  longer  s^le  bat 
mannerism,  even  as  the  Japanese  was  here  but  amannensm— so 
much  mint,  anise,  and  cummin — while  the  weightier  matter 
escaped.  We  learnt  perforce  that  all  true  styles  had  princi|iles« 
and  that  there  was  no  principle  in  any  eclecticism  diat  \ai 
ever  crippled  art,  from  the  Comoedia  palliata  of  Plautos  and 
Terence  to  the  bald  Delia  Cruscanism  of  Mr.  Dante  Gabnel 
Kossetti  and  sesthetic  poets ;  nor  could  there  be  sucL  Iiwa& 
yain  to  seek  it  in  what  had  been  termed  the  Beiiaissawceiftr 
excellence),  much  less  in  any  of  those  later  mongrel  styles, soeh 
as  Queen  Anne,  which  was  a  ntiizture  of  Georgian  and  Dat{^ 
so  much  sought  after  by  the  '  aesthete.' 

The  modem  drawing-room,  instead  of  being  a  ooDsbteat 
composition,  in  a  style  dictated  in  general  by  social  lequii^ 
ments  and  in  detail  by  the  due  function  of  parts,wasama8^s 
where  excerpts  from^  the  ages  lay  grouped  in  millennial  peace. 
Lion  and  lamb,  weaned  child  and  cockatrice,  could  not  be  more 
sweetly  associated.  Until,  the  public  felt  that  they  would  kave 
nothing  except  what  was  for  use,  and  strove  to  make  all  things 
beautiful  in  fulfilling  their  end,  there  would  be  no  school  of 
domestic  art  in  England.  Colour  should  be  tak^  np  Hwre 
boldly.  Every  colour  in  every  spectrum  had  its  fimction,  vii 
the  true  use  of  colour  would  never  be  understood  till  artists 
gave  up  talking  about  primary  and  secondary  colours.  These 
were  now  relegated  to  history,  and  any  theory  of  omamaatatiflfi 
built  on  them  was  false.  Folks  were  on  the  true  road  to  ooloor 
when  the  Kenaissance  pruned  their  efforts  and  ignorantly  ooo* 
demned  them  to  light  and  shade.  We  were  too  much  the  slaTW 
of  fashion.  Fashions  were  transient ;  but  a  style  that  interpretol 
the  outpourings  of  a  people's  heart  whUe  it  reflected  th«ir 
physical  life  was  one  which  only  changed  with  the  progress « 
humanity.  Could  we  have  such  a  style,  the  logical  outcome  ^ 
our  conditions  ?  What  English  art  just  before  the  pernicious 
breath  of  classicism  withered  its  growth  in  all  but  liter»tin« 
might  have  now  reached  in  all  branches,  nurtured  through  maay 
days  by  the  transcendentmanual  skill  that  produced  the  mebiliff^ 
of  Louis  Quatorze,  Quinze,  and  Seize  —this  was  our  goal.  Ma»7 
people  pointed  to  ihedieeval  uncouthness  and  ignorantlygloriea 
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in  the  effeminate  refinement  of  Boule.  There  was  bnt  one 
answer  to  such' — namely,  that  had  the  Kenaissance  never  bent 
118  from  our  path  we  should  now  be  t^ble  to  point  to  mobiliers 
that  would  surpass  those  of  Louis  Quinze  as  St.  Finbar's 
Cathedral  surpassed  his  palaces.  Our  architects  seemed  scarcely 
to  understand  the  function  of  details,  and  might  with  advantage 
read  M.  VioUet^e-Duc's  dialogue  between  Epergos  and  the 
Renaissance  architect  of  Charles  IX.  The  details  of  a  style 
"were  more  than  its  diess ;  they  were  a  functional  part  of  the 
substructure,  as  the  fur  and  hide  to  a  dog,  the  leaves  and  bark 
to  a  tree. 

The  author  then  piH)ceeded  to  consider  briefly  some  of  the 
literary  phenomena.  Was  the  *  art  verse '  of  the  day  a  produce 
of  the  soU,  the  lovely  expression  of  the  hicrhest  En&clish  emotional 
thought,  chamcterked  by  sublimity,  str^gth,  an^  purity  in  its 
choice  of  subject,  and  handled  with  moderation  and  grace  ? 
Were  it  so  it  would  merit  the  title  '  consummate.'  Little  need 
be  said  about  Mr.  Swinburne ;  he  had  passed  his  Baudelaire 
period,  and  the  purer  breath  of  his  later  lyrics  had  less  of  the 
Sapphic  vein  and  of  the  shriek  and  smile  of  sin.  Mr.  Bossetti, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  much  to  answer  for.  He  was  a  Delia 
Cruscan  of  the  nineteenth  century,  fl^hly  all  over^  never 
spiritual,  never  tender,  always  self-conscious  and  ^sesthetic' 
Many  of  his  poems  were  like  quaint  old  pictures ;  but  poetry 
that  habitually  borrowed  from  another  art  was  bad  poetry, 
attempting  what  the  other  art  could  do  much  better.  Such 
writers  loved  to  develop  into  blatant  eroticism  what  great  men 
bad  merely  sniffed  at,  mistaking  their  contempt  for  oversight* 
Their  verbiage  smelt  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  partial 
to  gonfalons,  damozels,  mandolins,  and  apple  blossoms.  There 
were  many  such  scribblers  and 'sonneteers  before,  but  their 
memories  had  fled.  Such  were.  Cartwright,  Donne,  and  Cowley, 
who  far  surpassed  our  present  poetasters  in  the  delicate  jugglery 
of  filth;  The  real  test  of  this  verse  was  the  facilitv  with  which 
it  could  be  imitated,  the  fact  being  that  it  was  easy  to  reproduce 
sound  when  it  had  no  strict  connection  with  sense,  and  to  cull 
jewelled  speech  not  hopelessly  interwoven  with  thought  and 
spirit.  Pope's  criticism  on  Crashaw  was  but  too  applicable, 
and  showed  that  the  fault  before  noted  was  also  here,  namely, 
the  exaltation  of  manner  or  detail.  Mediaeval  classicism  was 
one  of  the  products  of  this  school,  and  might  be  studied  in 
such  ^consummate  fleshly  sculpture,'  to  use  Mr.  Swinburne's  own 
expression,  as  ^  Troy  Town,'  or  such  actual  sculpture  as  the 

*  Sappho '    of    M.   Jean-Jacques  Pradier  or   M.    Salmson's 

*  Devideuse.' 
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A  retrodpect  of  these  phenomena  was  perhaps  puzslingy  but 
the  difference  was  on  the  whole  on  the  side  of  the  good.  An 
interest  had  been  awakened  and  must  work  good.  The  woist 
enemies  of  social  progi*ess  were  those  self-oonscioiis  peraonei  of 
both  sexes  whose  botany  was  confined  to  lilies^  and  thor  onii- 
thology  to  peacocks  ;  who  worshipped  all  that  was  archaic ;  who 
regained  theirjsensations  as  holy^  and  were  for  erer  postmsiiig 
and  dwelling  on  their  own  exquisite  emotions.  We  ccnild  not 
hope  for  a  national  school  of  any  art  without  unanimity  of 
enthusiasm.  This  condition  had  hitherto  been  supplied  bj 
religion,  but  German  symphony  and  Elizabethan  drama  showed 
that  the  source  was  irrelevant.  Where  could  loe  find  such? 
Science  afforded  no  bond,  but  rather  severed.  Four  parties 
wrangled  in  Parliament,  and  the  triple  anarchy  of  theology, 
metaphysics^  and  science  distracted  society,  and  often  a  siiigle 
mind.  This  had  driven  men  to  the  woods,  and  the  seas,  and 
the  four  winds,  where  alone  they  could  find  rest.  The  move* 
ment  had  given  us  Turner,  Landseer,  and  Tennyson.  Repose, 
contentment,  simplicity,  community  of  thought,  state,  and  people 
knit  in  the  bonds  of  good-fellowship  were  not  for  us ;  therefore 
our  art  would  be  the  art  of  cliques,  and  the  artist  would  ever 
be  conscious  of  the  limited  range  of  sympathy  and  the  cloeenes 
of  strife.  Years  alone  would  grant  us  what  we  sought,  fc^  art 
grew  as  the  marble ;  she  never  burst  from  individual  genius  as 
Pallas  from  the  brain  of  Zeus.  Linked  enthusiasm,  such  as 
had  been  exhibited  by  Paganism  and  Christianity,  had  product 
noble  art ;  time  would  tell  whether  Agnosticism  or  the  Religion 
of  Humanity  were  adequate  to  the  task. 

A  Paper  on  *  The  Prospects  of  the  Higher  Drama  in 
England '  was  read  by  Dr.  Todhukteb.^  The  pennanent 
decay  of  the  drama  has  been  prophesied  by  some  critics; 
every  form  of  Art  having,  by  an  inevitable  law  of  nature, 
its  period  of  culmination,  after  which  it  must  decline. 
This  law,  though  it  may  exist  for  particular  arts  within  limited 
periods,  cannot  be  proved  to  exist  even  for  particular  arts, 
much  less  for  Art  in  general,  within  unlimited  periods  ;  and  we 
find,  in  fact,  that  the  drama,  like  other  arts,  has  had  its  cycles 
of  growth,  decay,  and  renascence. 

There  are  at  present  s3rmptoms  of  the  beginning  of  a 
vigorous  dramatic  revival  in  England. 

Among  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  are  the  in- 
creased interest  taken  in  the  stage  by  persons  of  culture^  and 

*  This  Paper  appeared  in  full  in  the  Journal  of  the  Dramatic  Reform 
tion  for  KoTfmber  1881. 
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the  higher  tone  which  is  creepmg  into  dramatic  criticism.  This 
has  reacted  for  good  upon  the  stage.  The  reign  of  burlesque 
is  at  an  end,  and  immoral  plays  of  French  origin  are  beginning 
to  £edl  into  popular  disfavour.  There  still  remains,  however, 
an  ugl^  residuum  of  native  British  immorality  and  vulgarity 
for  which  we  are  not  indebted  to  France. 

In  comparing  the  acting  of  the  foreign  dramatic  companies 
nvhich  have  recently  visited  London  with  that  to  be  seen  on 
our  own  stage,  the  advantage  is  by  no  means  altogether  on  the 
side  of  the  Continentals*  In  comedy  the  Bancroft  company, 
for  instance,  may  hold  its  own  against  the  Com^die  Fran9aise 
as  regards  ensemble  and  general  efficiency  of  stage-business, 
while  some  of  its  members  are  more  easy  and  natural,  less 
stagey,  than  their  French  rivals.  Staginess  is  academic  art,  of 
which  the  essence  is  unimaginative  technical  conventionalism. 
The  Bancroft  company  have  set  a  good  example  not  merely  in 
getting  rid  of  much  of  the  staginess  but  much  of  the  vulgarity 
of  English  comedy-acting* 

In  the  higher  sphere  of  tragedy  the  strut  and  bellow  of 
our  average  tragedians  contrast  unfavourably  with  the  grace- 
ful ease  and  clear  and  natural  enunciation  of  the  Italians. 
The  ranting  delivery  of  blank-verse  is  one  of  the  most  offensive 
of  the  traditional  false  idealisms  of  the  English  stage.  From 
Koesi  and  Salvini  we  may  learn  the  possibility  of  expressing 
passion  with  dignity,  and  maidng  Art  a  noble  mirror  for 
Ij'ature ;  but  we  should  not  imitate  that  pathological  realism 
which  is  the  great  fault  of  the  Italian  stage. 

The  Meiningen  company  have  shown  us  what  may  be  done 
by  the  careful  drilling  of  supernumeraries.  Beyond  this  we 
have  nothing  to  learn  from  them  except  how  Shakespeare 
should  not  he  acted.  The  acting  of  the  principal  actors  was 
stupidly  and  arrogantly  bad,  full  of  that  self-satisfied  Teu- 
tonic dulness  from  which  even  Groethe  is  by  no  means  free. 
Nothing  but  German  ideality  could  have  conceived  Romans 
without  dignity,  and  represented  Brutus  without  manliness  or 
severity,  and  Portia  as  a  frowsy,  ill-dressed  sentimental  Haus- 
Frau. 

The  stage-drill  system  may  result  in  even  more  inadequate 
performances  than  the  star  system,  bad  as  that  is. 

To  Mr.  Irving  the  heartiest  gratitude  of  every  lover  of  the 
higher  drama  is  due  for  his  energetic  and  persistent  efforts  to 
make  the  Lyceum  its  worthy  home.  His  success  is  proved  by 
the  increasing  excellence  of  the  performances,  and  the  over- 
flowing houses  which  they  draw.  He  has  given  us  this  season 
a  foretaste  of  the  superseding  of  the  star  system  by  an  ensemble 
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wilihout  mediocrity^  and  of  the  recondliation  between  Ik 
poetic  drama  and  the  modem  demand  for  scenery. 

As  improvement  in  public  taste  has  tended  toimproveoieBt 
in  acting,  we  may  hope  that  improvement  in  actiD^  may  lesdt 
in  the  production  of  better  plays.  A  great  dramatist  is  flu 
final  product  of  a  dramatic  revivaL  A  dramatic  lilentait 
with  little  or  no  literary  merit  depends  altoge^er  on  the  ictn 
for  its  ephemeral  life ;  the  actor  is  more  the  creator  than  tk 
dramatist.    No  great  dramatic  work  is  thus  produced. 

The  co-operation  between  Mr.  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Irvii^i 
as  representatives  of  literature  and  the  stage,  is  an  encounging 
sign  of  the  times  which  shows  that  a  field  is  now  begmmiigto 
open  for  the  poetical  dramatist*  Our  modem  poetical  diiiu 
must  not  be  a  mere  echo  of  tlie  Elizabethan,  which  wai  a 
prelude  rather  than  a  climax,  a  crude  and  juvenile,  and  ib  book 
respects  a  barbarous  thing.  We  must  have  more  artisticwoik- 
manship  in  plot  and  character,  and  less  tui^idity  of  language 
than  we  find  in  the  early  drama,  which  yet  was  great  after  ito 
kind. 

In  those  nondescript  romances  of  society  frequentiiy  adaptei 
from  novels,  so  popular  just  now,  plays  like  Tom  TayWs 
ArkwrigMs  Wife^  and  Dion  Boucicault's  Rip  Van  WutUe^ 
and  a  host  of  inferior  productions  of  a  similar  kind,  we  mi^ 
recognise  the  crude  first-fruits  of  a  new  English  drama,  vital 
and  modem.  In  spite  of  much  slovenly  workmanship,  Cihe 
sentiment,  and  sensationalism,  there  is  good  wholesome  staff  in 
these  things,  and  they  affi>rd  scope  for  some  of  the  best  adJiig 
now  to  be  seen  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Jefferson's  perfonnanoe  d 
Bip  Van  Winkle  was  exquisite  ;  nothing  better  of  its  kind 
could  be  imagined.  Mr.  Charles  Warner's  Richard  Pride  is 
a  perfect  revelation  of  the  mean  depths  of  a  selfish  natue; 
Mr.  Shiel  Barry's  Informer  in  the  Shaughraun^  and  the  Miser 
in  Les  Cloches   de    Comeville^    are   full   of  grotesque  tn^ 

Eower ;  and  many  other  fine  performances  in  plays  of  dus 
ind  must  occur  to  every  playgoer. 

Dr.  Phene,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  contributed  a  Paper  « 
*  The  Refining  and  Humanising  Influences  of  Art :  the  Perse 
politan  and  Roman  Periods.'  ^ 

The  author  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that,  as  in  former 
Papers,  he  had  selected  periods  for  comparison  in  whidi  the 
national  features  treated  of  were  either  coeval  or  consecntife^ 
and  in  which  contrasting  effects  were  most  prominent;  and  as 
his  object  was  to  examine  the  influence  of  Art  in  fonning  or 

>  Bee  TransactUms,  1S77,  p.  766  ;  1878,  p.  729 ;  1879,  p.  781 ;  1880,  p.  M 
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swaying  national  character,  the  periods  now  selected  exhibited 
parallel  effects  from  similar  causes  though  at  a  greater  in- 
terval, and  with  powerful  intermediate  nationalities — hence 
leading  to  more  decisive  conclusions. 

His  last  Paper,  on  the  Asiatic  and  Boman  periods,  might 
be  supposed  to  have  included  the  present  one,  but  in  that  he 
had  treated  of  Asian  Art  during  the  time  of  the  existence  of 
high-class  Art  schools  established  after  the  period  he  was  now 
considering. 

It  might  be  thought  that  so  littie  was  known  of  Persian 
Art,  so  littie  of  Persian  character,  that  there  was  but  a  slender 
foundation  for  evidence.  That,  he  urged,  was  the  evidence : 
the  very  little  distinctive  Persian  Art  and  the  flimsiness  of 
Persian  character  bearing  a  marked  relationship.  The  Roman 
character  was  firm  and  vigorous,  and  the  area  of  Boman  Arts 
extensive ;  but  the  parallel  lay  in  the  complete  want  of  original 
Art  in  both  nations,  with  the  final  similar  result  of  annihilation. 
Indeed,  the  parallel  was  even  more  marked ;  for,  in  its  earlier 
history,  Persia  assimilated  to  Kome  in  the  primal  temperance 
of  its  citizens  and  soldiers,  simplicity  of  manners,  dress,  and 
customs,  through  which  both  countries  achieved  their  conquests, 
and  established  their  solidity,  and  at  which  periods,  in  each. 
Art  was  unknown.  Both  also  succumbed  under  a  false  appre- 
ciation of  Art,  from  its  debasement  to  bodily  and  physical 
enjoyment,  rather  than  comprehension  of  the  mental  and  philo- 
sophical refinements  its  culture  produces,  with  their  consequent 
far  higher  and  more  intense  enjoyment. 

Although  a  momentary  digression,  he  could  give  no  better 
example  than  the  following:  When  it  was  sought  to  introduce 
the  Asiatic  mysteries  into  Greece,  the  Greek  leaders  if^ng  re- 
sisted them  as  degrading  to  the  morality  of  the  people.  When 
it  was  sought  to  introduce  the  gladiatorial  shows  of  Bome  into 
Athens,  a  cry  was  raised  by  the  populace — '  First  throw  down 
the  altar  erected  by  our  ancestors  to  MEBC Y '  (Lucian). 
Here  was  true  refinement  from  true  appreciation  of  Art ;  and 
it  would  be  difficidt  to  show  that  it  proceeded  from  any  other 
cause,  as  they  were  nations  of  a  similar  faith,  and  the  Greeks 
even  surpassing  tiie  others  in  military  acquirements  and 
courage,  though  numerically  less  powerful :  while  of  the  three 
they  alone  understood  and  cultivated  Art.  They  alone  had 
artistic  originality,  which  taught  them  to  reject  alike  sensual 
effeminacy  from  tiie  East,  and  the  cruel  spectacular  revels  from 
the  West.  Greece,  and  Greek  Fine  Art  alone,  still  live  in 
fact ;  Bome  and  Persia  but  in  history. 

The  effects  upon  existing  nations  have  been  widely  different 
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through  the  Asiatic  and  Roman  sway — notwithstanding  thm 
parallelism  in  deficiency  of  original  Art;  for  Borne  had  a 
period  of  utilitarian  Art  in  whidi  Persia  was  wanting. 

Both  plagiarised  to  the  fullest  of  their  ability ;  both  ndaed 
their  palaces  and  enriched  their  capitals,  not  only  with  tfat 
wealthy  but  by  the  mental  powers  of  the  nations  they  oonqaered. 
The  stupendous  remains  at  Persepolis,  combining  the  materiik 
and  dimensions  used  by  Egyptian  architects  with  the  beaotifQl 
fluted  columns  and  the  capitals  of  qtutsi-GrecisLU  Art,  attesk 
this.     Though  with  an  Oriental  supremacy  and  appropriation, 
the  capitals  were  surmounted  by  an  Indo- Assyrian  omameoty 
and  shrouded  with  meaningless  fretwork  by  Persepolitan  artists, 
like  the  Eastern  kerchief  thrown  over  a  captured  beauty  to  in- 
dicate that  a  place  would  be  found  for  her  in  the  harem.  Eren 
the  gorgeous  apparel  of  the  Persians,  and  their  costly  tents  and 
equipments,  were  borrowed  from  the  Modes ;  the  introdncdon 
of  which,  by  the  great  Cyrus,  was  a  folly  of  age  inccmsistait 
with  his  youthful  chaste  severity.     When  satiated  with  con- 
quest, and  with  the  world  at  his  feet,  he  resolved  to  fix  hk 
residence  at  subjugated  Babylon :  ^  he  attired  hinnself  and  his 
retinue,  for  the  first  time,  in  bejewelled  and  gold-embroidered 
Median  robes,  and  with  this  was  changed  the  retirement  of  the 
Persian  women,  who  were  thenceforward  companions  of  the 
march  and  bivouac.     The  Persian  is  the  effeminate  feature  of 
Art.     The  curious  plan  of  Oriental  enrichments,  on  the  sides 
of  the  great  staircase  leading  to  the  celebrated  hall  of  forty 
pillars,  at  Persepolis,  though  having  evidence  of  tlie  Greek 
chisel,  was  also  shown  not  to  be  original,  but  to  have  l^en 
borrowed  from  Chinese  design. 

Greatly  different,  the  author  pointed  out,  were  the  ruins  of 
Borne.  Worked  less  in  costly  marble  than  usefol  brick,  in 
which  she  stands  pre-eminent;  her  edifices  tell,  not  only  d 
palaces,  temples,  and  triumphs,  but  of  aqueducts,  factcHries, 
shops,  and  highways — all  borrowed  from  the  Grreeks  of  £un^ 
or  Asia,  it  is  true ;  for  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  bricks,  and  (as  we 
now  know,  from  the  recent  discovery  of  that  at  Siloam)  the 
aqueducts  of  the  East  also  existed  before  Rome  was;  Init 
wonderfuUy  adapted,  and  beneficially  widely  spread.  At  the 
very  time  that  Rome  was  sinking  from  the  influx  of  sensoal 
luxury  that  came  in  with  the  spoils  of  Ajsia,  from  her  citizens 
not  understanding  the  exquisite  perfection  and  chaste  purity  of 
Greek  art,  at  that  moment  Western  Europe  was  being  enridied 
in  utilitarian  works  by  her  paternal  government,  soon  to  be 
polluted  and  withdrawn.     But  long  as  was  the  lapse  and  recoil 

>  Xenophon,  C^ropadia,  1.  7i  p.  196;  8,  pp.  218  to  220,  and  20S. 
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into  inactivity  and  darkness,  these  Western  nations  have  re- 
coirered  what  she  has  not,  and  what  Italy  is  now  only  slowly 
beginning  to  feel — a  renascency,  not  only  of  all  imparted  by 
that  great  civilising  mother,  but  a  picturesque  and  delicious 
charm  arising  from  what  Borne  had  nolr-the  peculiar  origin- 
ality  of  each.  So  that  whether  in  the  useful,  or  in  higher  and 
refined  Art,  in  painting,  music,  or  literature,  national  origin* 
ality,  and  national  mind  and  genius,  ennoble  modern  countries^ 
^whUe  not  despising  the  utilitarian  Koman  foundation  of  art 
established  in  each.  If  the  Italian  fine  art  school  rose  first,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  Italy  was  the  sole  place  of  deposit 
for  the  sculptures  and  paintings  brought  as  spoils  from  Greece, 
some  of  which  paintings  wq  know  remained  till  the  time  of 
Pliny,  and  probably  long  after. 
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APPENDIX  A.1 

REPORT     OF     THE     COUNCIL     TO    THE    CONCLUDING 
GENERAL  MEETING  OF  MEMBERS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

THE  Council  have  to  congratulate  the  Aseociation  upon  the  dis- 
tinguished success  of  the  25th  Annual  Congress.  The  number 
of  Members*  tickets  sold  has  been  247 ;  of  Associates*,  861 ;  and  of 
Iiadies'  Transferable  tickets,  86 ;  making  a  total  of  1,194.  The 
Addresses  and  Papers  have  been  of  exceptional  value ;  the  discussions 
have  been  well  sustained,  and  valuable  results  may  be  anticipated. 

The  cordial  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  the  President,  the 
Bight  Hon.  Lord  O'Hagan,  for  his  Inaugural  Address,  and  for  the 
kind  and  unfailing  interest  he  has  displayed  in  the  discharge  of  all 
the  duties  devolving  upon  his  office. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  Association  are  also  due  to  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Lord  Mayor,  for  his  active  support  and  co-operation  in  the  local 
arrangements  so  successfully  made  ibr  the  reception  of  the  Congress ; 
to  the  Provost  and  Board  of  Trinity  College,  for  the  use  of  their 
buildings,  which  have  given  to  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  a  con- 
venience and  &cili^  which  it  would  not  have  otherwise  enjoyed ;  and 
to  the  local  officers  and  committees,  who  have  so  energetically  exerted 
themselves  to  bring  the  business  of  the  Congress  to  a  successful  issue. 

The  Council  would  further  tender  their  hearty  thanks  to  t&e 
Statistical  and  Social  Inquiry  Society  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  for  the  soirees  given  to  the  Members  and  Associates.  Th^ 
would  also  cordially  thajok  the  Lady  Mayoress  for  her  reception  of  the 
Congress  at  the  Mansion  House. 

The  gratitude  of  the  Association  is  also  due  to  those  gentlemen 
who  have  organised  and  who  have  offered  facilitieB  for  carrying 
out  the  ezcumons  promoted  by  the  Local  Committee. 

The  Council  further  tender  their  cordial  thanks  to  the  heads  of  the 
various  institations  and  manufactories  who  have  so  kindly  thrown 
open  their  premises  to  visitors  attending  the  Congress ;  to  the  Post 
Office  authorities  for  the  convenience  c^orded  by  the  arrangements 
made ;  to  the  Council  of   the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  giving  to 

^  See  tmtef  p.  82. 
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members  the  entr^  to  their  rooms ;  and  to  the  committees  of  ^ 
clubs  for  extending  the  privileges  of  their  houses  to  yidtors. 

The  Council  would  lastly  express  their  obligations  to  the  memboi 
of  the  press  for  the  admirable  way  in  which  they  hare  reported  ike 
proceedings  of  the  meeting. 

The  Council  have  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Mayor  aid 
Town  Council  of  Nottingham  to  hold  their  annual  meeting  for  18S2  in 
that  borough. 

The  following  are  the  detailed  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  6e 
various  departments : — 

I. — Jurisprudence. 

International  and  Municipal  Law  Sections, 

In  the  Jurisprudence  Department  the  first  special  quesdoo  in  the 
International  and  Municipal  Law  Section,  '  Are  any  and  wfatt  tdUor 
tions  in  the  Jury  Laws  desirable  ? '  was  opened  by  papers  rod  bj 
Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Swift  MacNeilL  A  &- 
cuBsion  followed,  in  which  some  of  the  existing  legal  promou  os 
the  subject  were  severely  criticised. 

The  second  special  question, '  Is  it  desirable  that  there  AaoH  ^ 
periodical  meetings  of  representatives  of  various  States,  to  ^tiA 
aU  disputed  International  Questions  should  be  referred? '  wasopeaed 
by  papers  contributed  by  Sir  Sherston  Baker,  Bart.,  Mr.  G.  H.  E.  Gu^ 
michaiel,  and  His  Excellency  Don  Axturo  de  Marcoartu.  The  niden 
and  speakers  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  arbitration,  if  ^ 
ticable  and  effective,  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  keeping  ths 
peace  between  nations ;  but  there  was  great  difEerence  of  opinxn  * 
to  how  far  arbitration  would  be  practicable  and  effective. 

The  third  special  question,  <  Should  the  procedure  on  PriTite  M 
Legislation  in  reference  to  Local  Improvements  be  amended,  ao  is  ti 
&cilitate  inquiries  on  the  spot  by  Parliamentary  Committees  or  (A^ 
wise  ?  *  was  opened  by  papers  contributed  by  Mr.  Serjeant  PolIiogT 
Mr.  Albert  W.  Quill,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Daglish.  The  present  sy^m^ 
Private  Bill  legislation  was  strongly  condenmed|  and  various  zeBcdies 
were  suggested. 

Voluntary  papers  were  contributed  on  the  following  sabjectt:  Oi 
'  Decentralisation  ^  propoa  of  the  Grand  Jury  Laws,'  by  Colood  Bala^ 
Chichester ;  on  '  Suggestions  for  remedying  defects  in  Intenstkua 
Marriage  Law  as  they  affect  Women  Married  in  the  dnited  Kingdom^ 
Foreigners,'  by  Dr.  W.  Neilson  Hancock;  a  '  Beporton Sedactioo/ bj 
a  Local  Committee,  as  to  the  means  of  diminishing  Vice  and  GrinKn 
Dublin,  read  by  Dr.  W.  Neilson  Hancock ;  on  *  The  Law  of  Msnwp 
in  its  bearing  on  Morality,*  by  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  W.  Cine-  (^ 
'  The  Registration  of  Title  to  Land  '  papers  were  contributed  by  Mr. 
R.  Denny  Urlin,  Mr.  H.  Dix  Hutton,  Mr.  James  Mu^grave,  and  Sir 
R.  R.  Torrens;  on  'The  Depositors  in  the  Tipperary  Bank,aDd^ 
cost  of  proving  WiUs  and  distributing  Small  Assets  in  Ir^^'  ^ 
Dr.  W.  Neilson  Hancock ;  on  the  question, '  What  are  the  Una^  ^ 
the  right  of  Intervention  for  tihe  Suppression  of  Slavery  snd  the  Slivj 
Trade?'  by  Mr.   Sheldon  Amos;  and  on  'Recent  Le^^»^^ 
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attempted  Legislation  with  regard  to  the  Property  of  Married  Women/ 
hj  Mrs.  E.  C.  Wolstenholme  Elmy. 

One  resolution  was  passed  in  this  Section,  and  that  was  proposed 
on  the  reading  of  Dr.  Neilson  Hancock's  first  paper.  The  resolution 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  William  Griffith  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Neileon 
Hancock,  and  was  in  these  terms : — 

'  That  the  Council  be  requested  to  take  into  consideration  the  con* 
flicts  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Marriage  Laws,  and  the  frequency  of 
inTalid  marriages  contracted  thereunder,  and  the  inconveniences  re- 
sulting therefrom,  and  to  take  such  steps  in  reference  thereto  as  they 
may  think  desirable.' 

Repression  of  Crime  Section, 

The  proceedings  in  this  Section  opened  with  a  discussion,  afler 
papers  by  Mr.  Wigham  and  Mr.  Russell,  on  the  results  of  the  Irish 
Sunday  Closing  Act,  and  the  further  question  of  what  should  be  the 
direction  of  future  legislation.  It  was  the  almost  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  Section  that  the  Act  had  been  the  means  of  effecting  great 
good  throughout  the  country  in  the  decrease  of  drunkenness  and 
attendant  crimes,  and  that  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament  the  Act 
ought  to  be  extended  to  the  five  exempted  towns,  Dublin,  Belfast, 
Cork,  Gal  way,  and  Limerick.  The  representative  of  the  Grocers'  and 
Vintners'  Association  challenged  the  competency  of  the  Congress  to  pro- 
nounce on  such  a  question,  as  the  persons  most  concerned  (the  working 
men)  were  not  represented ;  but  it  was  replied  that  the  wishes  of  the 
working  classes  were  much  more  consulted  by  the  temperance  party. 

The  next  question  considered  was  the  formation  and  improve- 
ment of  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies,  and  the  necessity  of  police 
supervision  in  connection  with  their  work.  Four  papers  by  Mr.  W.  R. 
Crofbon,  Mr.  Barwick  Baker,  Mr.  Murray  Browne,  and  Mrs.  Meredith 
were  read  on  these  subjects.  The  value  of  such  societies  in  the  places 
where  they  have  been  established  was  strongly  insisted  upon,  and  it 
was  stated  that  there  had  not  been  as  much  difficulty  in  procuring 
situations  for  discharged  prisoners  as  had  been  anticipated.  It  was 
contended  by  some  speakers  that  where  police  supervision  is  strictly 
carried  out,  many  of  the  discharged  prisoners  merely  move  to  some 
other  locality  to  avoid  it ;  but  this  was  strongly  denied  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  system. 

The  American  system  of  reformatories  for  adult  prisoners  was 
next  discussed.  Papers  on  the  subject  were  contributed  by  Professor 
Way  land  and  Mr.  H.  Safford.  It  was  contended  that  it  had  met  with 
great  success  so  far  as  it  had  been  tried,  but  it  was  generally  felt  that 
die  experience  yet  obtained  was  not  sufficient  for  the  Section  to  advise 
its  adoption.  The  further  papers  were  on  the  question  of  Aid  to 
Juvenile  Offenders.  The  value  of  industrial  schools  was  highly  com- 
mended, and  it  was  strongly  urged  that  children  under  sixteen  years 
should  never  be  committed  to  the  same  prison  as  older  ofienders,  but 
to  intermediate  reformatories,  like  the  one  lately  established  at  Kil- 
more,  near  Dublin. 
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The  Traimng  of  Prison  Officers  was  bronght  before  the  Sec- 
tion  in  a  paper  by  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  and  it  was  xnged  diat  tliaft 
should  be  six  months'  probation  for  all  officers  in  aome  special  pdsoo, 
where  the  means  of  instruction  would  be  effectual.  The  expediencj  rf 
establishing  some  special  ti-aining  for  these  officials  -iraa  sferanglj  sip- 
ported  by  the  opinion  of  the  Section.  Following  this  were  read  Re- 
ports of  a  Committee  for  diminishing  Vice  and  Crime  in  Dublin,  by  Dr. 
Neilson  Hancock ;  on  the  Protection  and  Rescue  of  GrizLs  imder  tweay- 
one  years  of  age ;  and  on  the  Assimilation  of  the  Law  of  Irelazul  en  tlis 
liability  of  reputed  fathers  of  illegitimate  children  to  that  in  i&iglsnd. 
These  subjects  were  folly  debated,  and  the  Reports  were  recenred  by 

the  Section. 

A  further  paper,  on  the  Necessity  for  Voluntary  Agencies  in  re- 
claiming Children  from  the  Streets,  was  read  by  Dr.  Bamardo ;  and  it 
was  urged  that  industrial  schools  established  by  the  State  oould  not 
reach  the  great  number  of  homeless  children,  and  that  it  was  madi 
more  easy  to  get  such  children  to  join  the  voluntary  schools.  It  was, 
however,  stated  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  voluntary  homes 
should  be  subject  to  Government  inspection. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Mouat,  the  Chairman,  waa  earned 
unanimously. 

II. — ^Education. 

The  bumness  of  the  Department  commenced  with  a  paper  on  Pzimazy 
Education,  by  Mr.  John  Ferguson,  President  of  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers,  the  practical  issues  of  which  were  well  and  fully  reviewed 
from  various  sides.  The  inspection  of  schools  was  described  by  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  the  progress  of  primary  education  in  England  and  Wales 
by  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  some  further  points  of  much  technical  interest 
were  treated  of  by  Professor  O'Sullivan  and  Professor  Joyce,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  MoUoy,  the  Rev.  Robert  Rice,  Dr.  Heine,  and  Dr.  La^&n. 

Four  papers  were  contributed  on  Intermediate  Education  as  pro- 
moted by  the  new  Act  of  1878.  A  close  and  very  valuable  debate 
followed  on  many  points  suggested  by  the  great  importance  of  thi* 
new  feature  of  the  educational  system  in  Ireland. 

The  '  Higher  Education  of  Women '  came  before  the  D^ait- 
ment  on  Thursday  in  two  papers  by  Mrs.  Bjers  and  Miss  Hekn 
Blackburn,  and  a  large  amount  of  hearty  sympathy  waa  expressed  in 
favour  of  rendering  both  the  means  and  tests  of  instruction  opes 
equally  to  boys  and  to  girls.  Education  in  connection  with  the  genexal 
question  of  emigration  was  also  brought  under  consideration  in  a 
paper  by  Miss  Cusack ;  and  the  respective  claims  of  physical  scieBCs 
and  of  classical  subjects  were  brought  forward  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Doholy, 
the  Rev.  W.  Murray,  and  Mr.  Keene. 

University  education,  both  in  its  political  and  social  a^tects,  and 
with  reference  also  to  the  extension  of  higher  culture,  was  very  fully 
and  ably  discussed  on  the  last  day  of  the  Congress,  raised  on  papers  by 
Mr.  Dawson,  M.P., Professor  Monck,  and  Dr.  M*Divitt;  and  our  prooesd- 
ings  closed  by  papers  descriptive  of  the  work  of  the  Queen's  InsdtaO 
and  College,  by  Miss  Corlett,  and  of  that  of  the  Schools  of  the  Cknstisa 
Brothers,  by  Professor  Boulger,  and  one  on  technical  teaching  by  Pro- 
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Heimeraey,  FJB.,S«^  These  debates,  tibongh  touching  now  and 
^aia  upon  '  burning  qntstionsy*  and  calling  forth  the  dear  expression 
E  Tery  divergent  apinions,  were  carried  on  thronghont  with  a  oonrtesy 
ad  mutual  forbearance  which  augurs  well  for  the  future  investigation 
€  the  problems  which  still  call  for  solution. 

IIL — ^Health. 

This  Department  commenced  its  proceedings  under  the  presidency 
^f  Charles  Cameron,  Esq.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  and  M.P.,  on  Tuesday, 
>ctober  4,  when,  in  a  fairly  attended  meeting,  the  special  questions  '  Is  it 
ieeirable  that  Hospitals  should  be  placed  under  State  superriaion  ? ' 
ry  Heary  C.  Burdett,  and  'Cn  Hospital  Administration  in  Paris 
xid  London,'  by  Dr.  Prosper  de  Pietra  Santa,  were  read.  An 
jumated  and  lengthened  discussion  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the 
bllowing  resolution,  which  was  passed  xmanimously: — 

'  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Section,  it  be  recommended  to  the 
Ik>uncil  of  the  Association  that  they  should  take  measures  to  promote 
iA  inquiry  with  the  view  of  securing  independent  supervision  over  the 
idministration  of  all  public  hospitals.' 

Papers  by  Major  T.  Duncan,  '  First  Aid  to  Injured  Persons,'  and 
On  Animal  Vaccination,'  written  and  read  by  the  President  of  the 
Oepartment,  concluded  this  day's  work. 

On  Wednesday,  October  5,  a  well-attended  meeting  of  the  Section 
luim&tedly  discussed  the  special  questions — ^  Is  it  (a)  desirable  that 
here  should  be  a  system  of  Compulsory  Notification  of  Infectious 
Diseases?  and  if  so  (b)  What  is  the  best  method  of  carrying  such 
n  system  into  effect?  and  (c)  What  is  the  best  mode  of  enforcing 
the  Isolation  of  cases  of  Lifectious  Disease  ? '  Papers  on  these 
subjects,  written  by  Mr.  Michael,  Q.C.,  and  Dr.  Moore,  and  a 
lupplemental  one  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Stewart  Woodhouse,  en- 
^tled  'A  Proposal  obviating  some  of  the  Difficulties  connected 
with  the  Compulsory  Notification  of  Disease.'  were  read  by  their 
authors.  A  large  majority  of  the  speakers  expressed  a  strong 
>pimon  in  favour  of  the-  Bills  introduced  into  Parliament  last 
iession  by  Mr.  Hastings,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Council,  and  Mr. 
Grray,  M.P.,  and  advocated  that  the  influence  of  the  Association  should 
be  afforded  towards  passing  the  same  into  practical  legislation.  The 
Say's  proceedings  terminated  with  a  paper  written  by  Mr.  James 
CoUins,  entitled  '  Notes  on  the  Hygiene  of  the  Dairy  and  the  Dairy- 
yard.' 

The  special  question, '  Is  any  further  legislation  desirable  in  order  to 
more  effectually  prevent  overcrowding  in  Dwelling-houses  ? '  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Section  on  Thursday,  October  6.  Papers  with 
reference  to  the  subject  were  read  by  the  Honourable  the  Recorder  of 
Dublin,  by.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Cameron,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
City  of  Dublin ;  and  by  Mr.  Edward  Spencer,  M.A.  A  protracted 
and  animated  discussion  ensued,  eliciting  much  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  occupying  the  whole  time  of  the  meeting.  These  papers, 
related  almost    exclusively  to    the  necessity  for   providing    dwell- 

*  An  abst  this  last  paper,  which  was  not  enbmitted  until  the  meetiDg 

of  the  CoDgres         1  be  found  at  p.  873. 
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logs  for  the  artisans,  the  question  as  to  the  overcrowding  of  exiHi]^ 
dwdJings  being  only  incidentally  allnded  to.  The  almoafc  unaninMai 
feeling  of  the  crowded  Section  found  expression  in  the  folkywing  rsn- 
lution,  which  was  passed  with  only  two  dissentients : — 

^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Section,  it  is  desirable  that  tiie  Coipotir 
tion  of  Dublin  should  seriously  consider  the  propriety  of  proriding  dircfl- 
ings  for  the  labouring  classes  under  the  provisions  of  the  varions  Aeti 
«f  Parliament  relating  thereto,  and  that  ^e  Section  reooDamends  to  the 
<Jouncil  of  the  Association  that  it  should  submit  to  the  Corpontioit  cf 
Dublin  this  expression  of  its  opinion.' 

Subsequently  a  valuable  contribution  from  the  pen  of  our  efltoaned 
member  and  veteran  sanitarian,  Mr.  Edwin  Chad  wick,  G.B.,  entitled 
'Progress  of  Sanitation — ^Preventive,  as  compared  witii  Goiativ^ 
Science,'  was  read.  This  paper  contained  a  record  of  tiie  impnnv- 
ments  effected  in  the  sanitaty  condition  of  the  Army  in  India  faroi^fat 
about  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  dte 
Army,  issued  in  consequence,  and  being  the  result,  of  the  papers  raad 
by  Mr.  Chadwick  before  this  Association  at  our  Liverpool  meeliBg  in 
1858. 

Want  of  time  precluded  a  paper  by  Mr.  John  Fox,  on  die  Sdxwl 
System  at  Richmond  District  Lunatic  Asylum,  being  read,  bnt  it  will 
be  found  set  out  in  our  Transactions. 

On  Friday,  October  7,  the  Section  being  well  attended,  the  fiist 
paper  read  was  one  by  Dr.  E.  MaoDowel  Coagrave, '  The  Use  of  Ako- 
holio  Stimxdants  in  Irish  Workhouses,'  and  provoked  a  rery  ani- 
mated discussion. 

The  following  papers  were  taken  together,  and  were  thoiot^ghly 
well  discussed,  namely,  '  The  present  state  of  Legislative  and  oihet 
Ti*eatment  for  the  Habitual  Drunkard,'  by  Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  and 
'  Drunkenness  and  its  Remedy,'  by  Mr.  John  Pyper.  The  feeling  of 
the  Section  was  that  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  obtain  some 
practical  effect  by  putting  in  action  the  clauses  of  the  Hahitaal 
Drunkards  Act.  A  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Mapother,  wiitten  by 
Mrs.  Morgan  John  O'Oonnell,  entitled  '  Sickly  Children  depmdient 
on  the  State ' ;  and  a  paper  '  On  the  Necessity  for  extending  the 
Operations  of  Ladies'  Sanitary  Associations'  was  oontribnted  by 
Dr.  Grimshaw,  Registrar-General  hr  Ireland. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  by  acclamation  to  the  President  of 
the  Section  for  the  ability  and  courtesy  with  which  he  diachai^ged  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

IV. — ^EOONOMT  AND  TrADE. 

In  the  Economy  and  Trade  Department  on  Tuesday,  October  4, 
papers  on  the  first  special  question,  ^  What  results  may  be  expected 
to  arise  from  an  extension  of  the  SyBtem  of  Participation  by  Laboi  r 
in  the  Profits  of  Manufacturing,  Agricultural,  and  Trading  Ente  - 
prise  ?  *  were  read  by  Messrs.  Sedley  Taylor,  Joseph  H.  Fox,  an  I 
James  H.  Campbell.  The  discussion,  which  was  Tigoronsly  mail  - 
tained,  was  marked  by  being  joined  in  by  practical  men,  and  the  fee  -i 
ing  of  the  Section  was  nearly  unanimous  in  fiivour  of  adopting  meann 
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Vyj  "which  the  workpeople  ahould  be  enabled  to  shftre  in  the  profits  of 
Aie  conoetDB  where  th^  were  employed,  and  the  production  consequenily 
fc>e  increased  by  the  greater  care  and  energy  which  they  would  devote  to 
feJbeir  work.  A  valuable  diBcussion  was  also  raised  on  the  subject  of 
Bcnall  fanning  and  on  associated  labour  in  conducting  agricultural 
operations. 

On  Wednesday  the  whole  day  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the 
second  special  question,  '  Whiit  Principles  ought  to  govern  our  deal- 
ings with  other  Nations  as  respects  Tariffs,  Bounties,  and  Commercial 
^FrAties  ?  *  On  this  question  two  papers,  thoroughly  advocating  absolute 
£ree  trade  principles,  were  read  by  Professor  J.  Shaw  and  Mr.  G.  Baden- 
IPowell,  while  Professor  Monck  read  a  paper  which  advocated  an  in- 
orease  of  import  duties  on  certain  articles,  by  which  our  customs 
receipts  might  be  increased  by  some  twenty  millions  per  annum. 

The  debate  was  rather  one-sided,  and  the  Section  almost  unani- 
xnouslv  affirmed  the  absolute  truth  of  the  principle  of  free  trade,  and 
the  falsehood  of  the  doctrine  that  the  benefits  of  free  trade  could  not 
l:>e  realised  without  the  practice  of  reciprocity. 

On  Thursday,  the  6tb,  the  special  question,  '  What  Industriea 
could  be  advantageously  introduced  into,  or  developed  in,  Ireland,, 
vrhich  from  natural  causes  are  specially  suitable  to  the  Country  ? '  was- 
discussed  in  two  papers  written  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Chanmey  and  by 
Mr.  N.  S.  Richardson.  Though  there  was  evidently  deep  interest 
raised  in  the  subject,  and  the  papers  were  recognised  as  affording  a 
great  amount  of  information  and  suggestion,  no  definite  practical  pro- 
position can  be  said  to  have  met  with  genenil  approval. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Poor  Law,  papers  were  read  by  Mr.  Jophson- 
and  Mr.  Shackleton.  One  of  the  papers  was  strongly  directed  against 
introducing  the  English  system  into  Ireland,  especially  with  respect 
to  out-door  relief;  the  otiier  strongly  advocating  the  application  of 
English  plans  to  Ireland.  This  divergence  was  maintained  also  in  the 
discussion,  but  it  was  noticeable  that  every  English  speaker  expressed 
a  wish  that  out-door  relief  ahoidd  be  greatly  diminished,  but  urged  the 
adoption  by  Ireland  of  the  system  of  union  rating,  while  several  Iri^ 
speakers  were  in  fiivour  of  complete  assimilation. 

On  Friday  the  pressure  of  voluntary  papers  necessitated  the  division 
of  the  Department  into  two  Sections,  one  of  which  was  presided  over 
"by  the  President,  the  other  by  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  Mr. 
Bonamy  Price.  In  Section  A  papers  were  read  on  compulsory  in- 
fliurance,  and  on  increased  means  of  utilising  the  Post  Office  in  the 
promotion  of  thrift.  The  debate  on  these  points  was  carried  on  with 
great  vigour,  but  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  Section  was  unanimoua 
except  in  acknowledging  that  there  are  deficiencies  in  the  present  Post 
Office  arrangements,  but  valuable  information  was  elicited  about 
benefit  societies. 

In  Section  B  a  paper  on  Irish  railway  management  gave  rise  to  an 
animated  discussion,  the  results  at  which  the  author  of  the  paper 
arrived  being  in  the  main  approved,  though  Mr.  Watherstone's  facts 
and  srguments  were  strongly  opposed.  After  a  paper  by  Miss  Tod, 
on  '  The  Place  of  Women  in  the  Administration  of  the  IriflSi  Poor  Law/ 
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the  following  reeolution  was  adopted  imanimously  by  aa  andieoee  of 
upwards  of  sixty  :  ^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Section  it  would  tod 
to  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  Poor  Law  system,  in  Ireiaiid  if 
women  were  eligible  as  Poor  Law  Guardians.' 

The  Section  concluded  by  the  reading  of  a  paper  by  Sir  J.  B. 
Phear  on  ^  The  Efflux  of  Gold  from  England  to  America.* 

v.— Art. 

The  meetings  of  the  Art  Department  began  on  the  momiig  ef 
Tuesday,  October  4,  when,  in  the  absence  of  &e  President  (Visooiml 
Powerscourt),  Mr.  Boyle,)  C.B.,  and  afterwards  Sir  Bobert  Stewsit, 
Mus.  Doc,  took  the  chair.  The  discussion  on  the  first  special  qu^tko, 
'  What  is  the  Lifluence  of  Annual  Exhibitions  of  Contemporazj 
Pictures  on  Art  and  Public  Taste? '  was  opened  by  a  paper  by  Sir 
Thomas  Jones,  P.R.H  A..,  who  maintained  tnat  such  esdiibatioos  did 
not  influence  art  or  taste,  but  were  rather  the  result  of  such  taste,  bang 
a  market  in  which  were  exhibited  and  sold  such  works  of  art  as  w^e 
demanded  by  the  public.  Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall,  of  Manchester,  followed 
with  a  paper  in  which  he  mged  the  necessity  for  some  more 
systematic  method  by  which  paintings  and  sculpture  illustralive 
of  subjects  of  interest,  settled  beforehand,  should  be  exhibited.  Mr. 
Cave  Thomas  also  contributed  a  paper  in  which  he  protested  again^ 
the  fashion  for  easel  pictures,  and  lamented  the  decline  of  more 
monumental  work.  He  also  advocated  the  opening  of  art  gallenes  on 
Sundays.  There  was  a  good  attendance,  and  though  the  diacusaiaa 
was  perhaps  too  much  directed  to  the  Simday  question,  which  waa  only 
incidentally  referred  to  in  the  opening  papers,  it  was  intereatiiig  and 
animated.  In  the  afternoon  Sir  Robert  Stewart  again  presided,  and  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Pentland  was  read  on  the  subject  of  'Esthetics  and 
False  Art/  in  which  the  modem  aesthetic  movement  was  criticiaed. 

On  Wednesday,  the  5th,  Lord  Powerscourt  presided,  and  tiie 
second  special  question, '  What  should  be  the  Relations  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture  to  Architecture?'  was  taken.  A  paper  on  this  6nhjeet» 
contributed  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham,  was  read  in  his  absence  by  tLe 
hon.  secretary  of  the  Department,  and  was  followed  by  one  sent  by 
Mr,  Cave  Thomas,  read  by  the  local  hon.  secretary.  Mr.  Stalliaia 
maintained  that  in  their  highest  forms  painting  and  sculpture  ireie  not 
necessarily  decorative,  and  not  only  could,  but  should,  be  treated 
irrespective  of  architecture.  At  the  same  time  he  considered  that  the 
architect  should  have  the  control  of  the  painted  and  sculptured  deooca* 
tion  of  any  building.  Mr.  Cave  Thomas,  on  the  other  hand,  inwBtH 
that  the  highest  work  in  painting  and  sculpture  was  necessarily  deooca- 
tive,  and  that  our  buildings  should  be  designed  as  the  framewoik  fiv 
such  decoration.  A  short  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr^  Stathain*s 
views  were  supported  by  the  majority  of  the  speakers.  In  the  after 
noon  the  chair  was  again  taken  by  Sir  Robert  Stewart  in  the  abaenoe 
of  Lord  Powerscourt,  and  a  paper  by  Dr.  Todhunter  '  On  the  Pro- 
spects of  the  Higher  Drama  in  England,'  was  read,  which  provoked  a 
brief  discussion,  in  which  the  condition  of  the  stage  in  Dublin  was 
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chiefly  referred  to.  Dr.  Phen^  also  read  a  paper  on  the  '  Refining 
Influence  of  Art,'  in  continuation  of  papers  read  hj  him  at  former 
Congresaes. 

On  Thursday,  October  6,  the  third  special  question,  *WTiat 
should  be  the  condition  of  CJopyright  as  regards  Music,  Painting, 
Sculpture,  and  the  Fine  Arts  generally,  considered  in  relation  to  the 
Bill  introduced  before  Parliament  ? '  came  before  a  very  small  meeting. 
In  the  absence  of  Lord  Powerscourt  and  of  all  the  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  Department,  Mr.  Hastings,  M.P.,  was  requested  to  take 
the  chair.  Mr.  Basil  Field*s  paper  was  read  by  the  hon.  secretary, 
imd  in  the  discussion  which  followed  general  regret  was  expressed  at 
the  apparent  apathy  shown  on  this  very  important  question.  Some 
▼aluable  suggestions  were,  however,  made  by  Sir  Robert  Stewart,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  performing  right  in  musical  compositions, 
and  some  interesting  cases  under  the  existing  law  in  the  experience  of 
artists  present  were  given  bj  Sir  Thomas  Jones.  The  Bill  was  very 
warmly  supported  by  all  the  speakers. 

On  October  7  Lord  Powerscourt  presided,  and  papers  by  Sir 
Robert  Stewart  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Macmahon  on  musical  education 
were  read.  Sir  Robert  Stewart  strongly  urged  the  further  develop- 
ment of  musical  taste  in  Lreland,  and  suggested  the  maintenance  of  an 
orchestra  in  Dublin ;  he  also  gave  some  valuable  and  interesting  sug- 
gestions on  the  method  of  musical  training.  Dr.  MacMahon  warmly 
supported  the  claims  of  the  people  of  Ir^nd  for  the  more  general 
teaching  of  music  in  elementary  schools.  There  was  a  large  attend- 
ance, and  a  Yexj  lively  discussion  took  place,  in  which  tihe  action  of 
the  Irish  Education  Department  was  severely  criticised^  but  found  some 
defenders.  In  concluding  this  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Art 
I^epartment,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  express  some  r^^ret  at  the 
comparative  want  of  interest  taken  in  its  work  at  this  Congress.  The 
number  of  papers  sent  in  was  very  limited,  so  that  the  time  allotted 
for  its  meetings  has  not  been  fully  occupied,  and  though  many  o£  them 
liave  been  well  attended  and  some  of  the  discussions  have  been  well 
sustained,  others,  particularly  that  on  the  important  question  of  copy- 
Ytfpht,  have  been  characterised  by  a  degree  of  indifference  on  the  part 
of  those  who  might  well  have  been  expected  to  have  been  present, 
'and  to  have  taken  part  in  the  proceedings,  which  is  somewhat  dis- 
appointing. 

APPENDIX  B.1 

MARRIED  WOMEN'S  PROPERTY.  \ 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Petition  in  favour  of  the  Married 
lUTomen's  Property  Bill,  1881  :— 

To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  Parliament 
'  assembled,  the  petition  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
the  Amendment  of  the  Law: 

SSEWETH, 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council,  the  Common  Law  of  England 

>  See  ante^  p.  34, 
3x2 
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^Uch  gives  the  peraonal  property  of  a  wife  to  her  husfaaiHi  m  iin|iiAn 

^"^That  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1870,  while  it  enacted 
some  salutary  amendments  in  the  law,  left  the  aforesaid  {nrinciple  of  the 
Common  Law  unaltered.  , 

That  while  the  operation  of  the  law  is  injurious  to  women  msB 
daases  of  the  commimity,  it  presses  with  peculiar  hardship  on  &e 
poor,  who  cannot  afford  to  protect  themselves  by  marriage  aettkneats. 

That  your  Petitioners  believe  that  the  change  in  the  law  proposed 
in  ^Q  Married  Women's  Property  Bill,  now  before  yoor  Honounbk 
House,  is  just  in  principle,  and  would  remedy  much  of  the  haidAip 

•  complained  of. 

Your  Petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  pray  your  Honourable  Houft 

to  pass  the  said  bill  into  law. 

And  your  Petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray,  Ac 
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PROVIDENT  DISPENSARIES.   REPORT  TO  THE 
COUNCIL.  BY  ALFRED  CARPENTER,  M.D. 

To  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Socicd  Science  Assodmiion, 

Gentlemen, 

You  did  me  the  honour  at  your  meeting,  held  on  March  24,  ISSXK 
to  appoint  me,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  and  Mr.  F-  G.  P- 
Neison,  to  represent  the  Association  at  a  meeting  of  delegates,  at  Csboob 
Street  Hotel,  April  17,  1880,  convened  to  consider  the  snbjecC  at 
Provident  Dispensaries  for  the  wage-earning  classes.  . 

The  subject  was  fxdly  considered  by  an  assembly  which  is  supposed 
to  have  represented  about  500,000  men.  A  coimcil  had  been  apfxaoted 
(at  a  previous  meeting)  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  subject,  who 
presented  a  report  which  recommended  a  defined  course  of  acdoa,  and 
at  the  suggestion  of  my  fellow  delegate,  Mr.  Collins,  and  with  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  meeting,  I  was  added  to  that  Conndl  ass 
representative  of  your  Association.  The  subject  of  Provident  Medial 
Associations  has  been  fully  considered  at  very  numerous  meetii^ 
which  have  since  been  held  by  this  Council,  and  a  series  of  rules  have 
been  drawn  up  for  the  management  of  Provident  DispenaariesL 

An  Association  has  now  been  formed  with  Mr.  Stansfeld,  MP^ss 
Chairman ;  Sir  C.  Trevelyan  and  Mr.  W.  Bousfield  as  Yioe-ChainDeB, 
with  an  efficient  staff  of  officers  for  carrying  into  effect  the  reaolubaa 
of  the  Cannon  Street  meeting,  viz. :  That  the  Metropolis  should  be 
divided  into  areas,  and  gradually  covered  with  Provident  DJHppnsTies^ 
at  easy  distances  from  each  other,  such  branch  Dispensaries  bebg 
managed  by  local  committees,  but  connected  with  the  general  hdj  tf 
a  central  governing  body,  the  central  governing  body  being  tiie  Oonnolt 

*  See  ante,  p.  41. 
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«0  fermed  at  the  Gannon  Street  meeting,  with  one  repreaentatiye  for 
«ach  Dispensary  which  roay  be  hereafler  established. 

A  Joint  Stock  CJompany  on  the  limited  liability  principle  has  been 
roistered  to  raise  the  necessary  capital,  so  that  no  taint  of  charity  or 
benevolence  shall  form  any  part  of  the  programme.  Two  Dispensaries 
are  all  but  ready  for  work,  and  several  others  are  in  process  of  formation, 
so  that  it  is  to  be  expected  that  this  problem  of  Social  Science  is  in  a 
fair  way  for  being  worked  to  a  satisfiictory  conclusion  upon  a  sound 
basis. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Alfred  Carpenter,  M.D. 
Croydon,  April  22,  1881. 


APPENDIX  D.i 

REPORT  ON  THE  THIRD  INTERNATIONAL  GBOGRAPHI- 
CAL  CONGRESS,  VENICE,  1881.  BY  C.  H.  E.  CARMICHAEL, 
MAl.,  DELEGATE. 

Whether  as  taking  up  the  thread  of  questions  mooted  at  pre- 
Tious  Congresses,  or  as  raising  fresh  subjects  of  discussion,  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Venice  meeting  contained  ample  matter  of  interest  to 
<»ur  Association.  Although  unavoidably  prevented  from  fully  carry- 
ing out  my  mission,  I  hare  endeavoured  to  supply  this  deficiency  by  cor- 
respondence with  the  authorities  of  the  Congress,  and  I  have  to  thank 
the  General  Secretary  of  the  Organising  Committee,  Professor  Dalla 
Vedova,  for  his  prompt  and  ready  response  to  my  inquiries. 

In  a  certain  sense,  of  course,  the  Venice  meeting,  while  indepen- 
dent as  regards  its  own  action,  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of 
ihe  Antwerp  and  Paris  Congresses.  Some  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
Paris  meeting,  indeed,  came  up  again  for  discussion  at  Venice,  as  some 
of  the  Venice  resolutions  will  probably  reappear  at  the  next  meeting. 
That  is  but  a  natural  condition  of  aflliirs,  shared  by  the  Venice  Con- 
gress with  many  others.  The  general  work  of  the  Geographical  Con- 
fess was  divided  into  eight  groups : — 

1.  Mathematical  geography,  geodesy,  and  topography. 

2.  Hydrography  and  maritime  geography. 

3.  Physical  geography,  meteorology,  geology,  botany,  and  zoology. 

4.  Anthropological  geography,  ethnology,  philolc^y. 

5.  Historical  geography  and  the  history  of  geography. 

6.  Economical,  commercial,  and  statistical  geography. 

7.  Methodology,  teaching  and  difiTosion  of  geography. 

8.  Explorations  and  travel. 

Of  these  groups,  each  and  all  of  high  interest  to  the  students  of 
various  branches  of  science,  I  conceive  that  our  Association  will  be 
ooainly  interested  in  Groups  8,  5,  6,  and  7.    The  reports  in  some  of 

>  See  oHtif  p.  43. 
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these  groups,  uzifortmiatelj  (notably  in  Groups  3  and  6,  and,  to  a 
less  extent,  8),  were  not  ready  in  time  for  me  to  be  able  to  ■mtifwaW 
them  for  our  own  Congress ;  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  add  any  ipecbl 
points  that  may  be  deserving  of  note  before  the  publication  A  our 
Transactions. 

One  question  in  Group  2,  though  not  in  one  of  the  groups  mst 
directly  connected  with  our  various  D^artments,  I  should  neverthekss 
like  to  mention,  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the  genosl  qoeBtiaa 
of  accuracy  in  atlases.  Captain  Magnaghi,  of  the  Royal  Italian  Nstj, 
Director  of  the  Hydrogiaphical  Office  of  the  Italian  Admindtj,  in 
treating  question  8  of  Group  2,  draws  attention  to  a  somewhat  lengdiy 
list  of  coasts,  which  he  divides  into  three  classes  ^ — 1,  well,  2,  imde- 
quately,  8,  imperfectly  (coasts  which  have  been  scarcely  at  all 
surveyed)  laid  down.  The  list  would  be  too  long  for  insertion  here, 
but  I  may  not  improperly  draw  attention  to  the  circmnstanoe  thai 
Captain  Magnaghi  includes  Cyprus,  both  sides  of  the  Hed  Sea,  and 
the  Persian  Gulf  among  the  coasts  inadequately  laid  down.  In  view  of 
the  progress  of  modern  science  there  seem  to  be  strong  claims  upon 
us  for  perfecting  the  surveys  of  the  three  sets  of  coast  lines  whidi  I 
have  extracted  above.  The  third  dass,  that  of  coasta  imperfectly  kid 
down,  and  scarcely  to  be  described  as  surveyed,  also  indndes  aevcnl 
coasts  in  which  we  are  more  or  less  directly  interested — ^viz.  in 
Australia,  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  from  Melville  Bay  to  Gape  York ; 
South  Australia,  from  Albany  to  the  Nuy  ts  Archipelago ;  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  China  Seas,  the  coasts  of  Burmah  and  Malacca,  and  a  con* 
siderable  part  of  Japan ;  in  North  America,  the  northern  parts  of 
Labrador,  Hudson's  Bay,  &c.  I  may  add  that  Captain  Magni^ 
pays  a  high  compliment  to  the  extensive  and  valuable  hjdrpgrapihicsl 
survey  work  which  has  up  to  the  present  time  been  acoompliahed  by 
the  British  Admiralty.  But  it  is  evident  that  a  good  deal  remains  to 
be  done. 

The  meteorology  of  the  Polar  regions  is  a  subject  perhaps  sot 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  any  one  of  our  Departments ;  bnttbere 
is  so  much  general  interest  felt  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  in 
Arctic  questions  that  I  think  I  ought  to  mention  a  joint  report  by 
Professor  Blasema,  Director  of  the  Ro3ral  Physical  Institate,  Bomey 
and  Signer  Guide  Cora,  the  editor  of  ^  Cosmos,'  in  which  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  series  of  Polar  stations  is  urged,  in  order  to  secure 
continuous  and  simultaneous  observations.  The  stations  aaggested 
embrace  both  Poles.  Since  the  report  of  Blasema  and  Cora  was  dzawn 
up,  a  meeting  of  the  Internationa]  Polar  Committee  has  been  hdd  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  has  passed  resolutions  in  a  similar  sense.  Signor 
Tacchini,  Director  of  the  Central  Office  of  Meteorology,  Borne,  and 
Signor  G.  Schiaparelli,  in  a  joint  report,  follow  up  the  recommeoda- 
tions  of  Blasema  and  Cora  by  urging  the  establishment  of  more 
extra-Polar  stations. 

In  the  anthropological  group,  it  may  be  of  indirect  interest  to 

*  Strictly  speaking,  Captain  Magnaghi  has  four  classes,  bnt  one  eoncistt  of 
coasts  fairly  well  laid  down,  bnt  not  sufficiently  re-snireyed,  and  is  therelbre,  ft 
seems  to  me,  a  subdivision,  ratlter  than  a  separate  class. 
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some  of  OUT  Departanents  if  I  mentioii  a  brief  report  by  ProibflBor 
Hantegazza,  of  Florence,  on  tbe  geographical  distribution  of  nenrotts 
stimulants.  The  use  of  these,  says  the  Professor,  forms  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  psychology  of  the  various  races  of  the  YForld,  and  the 
study  of  their  distribution  throws  much  light  on  ethnography,  disclos- 
ing, as  it  does,  the  commercial  relations,  the  conquests,  and  the  tastes 
of  the  human  race.  A  map  of  the  distribution  of  the  use  of  the 
various  stimulants  would  be  an  outline  map  of  no  small  part  of  the 
history  of  civilisation. 

In  Group  5,  Professor  Malfatti,  of  the  Institute  of  Higher  Studies, 
Florence,  draws  attention  to  the  hitherto  almost  unused  materials  for 
the  historical  geography  of  Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages.  This  is  a  subject 
really  of  very  great  importance,  from  a  wider  point  of  view  than  that 
to  which  Professor  Malfatti  was  confined  by  the  limits  of  the  question 
before  him.  I  need  scarcely  remind  our  Association  how  persistently 
the  claims  of  historical  geography  have  been  advocated  by  one  of  our 
most  eminent  living  historians,  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman.  For  myself,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  am  unable  to  see  how  anything  worthy  of  the  name 
of  history  can  be  taught  without  constant  reference  to  historical 
geography ;  and  as  little  can  I  see  how  political  (as  distinguished  from 
physical)  geography  can  be  taught  without  reference  to  the  historical 
development  of  the  States  which  form  its  subject-matter. 

In  the  forefront  6f  Group  7  stands  a  report  by  Professor  Dalla 
Yedova,  of  the  University  of  Rome,  on  a  very  interesting  theoretical 
question — ^viz.  the  determination  of  the  scientific  conception  of  geo- 
graphy, and  its  limits  in  relation  to  the  other  sciences. 

At  the  outset  the  Professor  admits  that  geographical  science  has  in 
our  days  overflowed  its  strict  limits,  partly  on  account  of  the  ever- 
increasing  wealth  of  scientific  observations,  partly  by  reason  of  the 
perfecting  of  scientific  instruments  and  the  rapid  growth  of  new  and 
special  studies.  Thus  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  field  of  scientific 
geographical  knowledge  has  been  largely  increased,  geography  itself 
has  been,  so  Professor  Dalla  Yedova  argues,  somewhat  displaced.  But 
the  old  traditional  mode  of  treating  it,  he  continues,  is  out  of  date,  and 
a  new  geography  has  arisen.  Under  the  circumstances  we  have  to 
ask  ourselves,  says  the  Professor,  the  following  questions : — 

1.  Should  the  scientific  end  of  geography  be  limited  to  the  exist- 
ing inorganic  forms  of  the  superficies  of  the  earth,  or  should  it  extend 
also  to  ^e  organic  forms? 

2.  Since  each  of  these  categories  forms  the  object  of  a  special 
science,  where  are  the  limits  and  what  is  the  distinctive  character  of 
the  end  of  geographical  science,  and  of  the  several  sciences?  Or, 
while  admitting  that  there  exists  a  group  of  geographical  sciences, 
must  we  deny  that  there  exists  a  science  of  geography  ? 

8.  And  if  it  be  admitted  that  organic  forms,  and  hence  man,  both 
as  a  physical  and  social  being,  are  among  the  subjects  of  geography,  at 
least  from  some  points  of  view,  what  criteria  must  be  applied  to  the 
delimitation  of  the  study,  for  geographical  purposes,  of  the  organic 
world  and  the  human  world  ? 

4.  If  a  geography  of  man  be  conceded,  should  it,  in  the  general 
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economy  of  geographical  Bcience,  occupy  a  higher  place  tiian  that  of 
any  other  branch,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent,  and  in  aooordance  with 
what  principles  ? 

5.  If  geography  be  thus  treated,  shall  it  be  ranked  amoi^  the 
natural  or  the  social  sciences,  or,  with  its  various  parts,  take  the  lad 
of  both  sciences  ?   And  what  are  the  criteria  for  solving  this  questiuii  ? 

6.  Lastly,  should  geography  limit  itseli*  to  the  r^istra^n,  daseai* 
cation,  and  representation  of  the  forms  of  our  globe,  or  shoald  it  seek 
out  their  causes,  and  if  so,  how  shall  it  best  accomplish  tliis  vithoot 
invading  the  field  of  the  other  sciences  ?  And  what  name  shall  ve 
give  this  new  geography  to  distinguish  it  from  the  old  ? 

Of  this  ample  list  of  suggestive  questions,  No.  5  is  particulsriy 
interesting  to  a  Social  Science  Congress.  There  is  ground,  sorely,  in 
the  very  &ct  of  this  my  report  to  our  Council,  for  oonaidenng  geo- 
graphy as  one  of  the  branches  of  social  science,  or,  as  Professor  JDaUi 
Yedova  puts  it,  one  of  the  social  sciences. 

I  have  not  much  more  to  which,  with  my  present  mateiiak,  I  can 
ask  the  attention  of  our  Dublin  meeting.  But  it  will  probably  interest 
many  to  know  that  the  historian  of  Sicily  imder  Mahometan  rtile, 
the  Senator  Michele  Amari,  contributed  to  the  Venice  CongreBS  a  re* 
port  recommending  some  agreement  among  the  various  geographical 
societies  with  regard  to  the  orthography  of  place-names.  On  the 
representation,  or  rather  misrepresentation,  of  Arabic  names^  Michele 
Amari  cannot  but  be  listened  to  with  great  respect.  And  in  days  when 
some  ardent  reformers,  it  may  be  thought,  are  too  apt  to  damage 
their  cause  by  an  attitude  of  uncompromising  severity  towards  old- 
fashioned  spellings,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  so  high  an  authority  as 
Amari  urges  as  our  pressing  need,  not  the  definition  of  a  scientific 
dogma,  but  the  establishment  of  a  modus  xdvendi. 

Lasty  but  not  least  in  practical  value,  I  come  to  the  question  of  the 
teaching  of  geography  in  the  classical  schools  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
by  Professor  Luigi  Schiaparelli,.  of  the  University  of  Turin.  I  am 
alraid  that  on  this  subject  we  can  only  re-echo  for  ourselves  in  a  great 
measure  the  words  of  Professor  Schiaparelli,  when  he  complains  of 
the  deficiency  of  material  aids  to  the  teaching  of  geography,  and  ibe 
confused  style  and  dry  writing  of  the  ordinary  text-books.  Much  has 
no  doubt  been  done  among  our  schools  by  the  competitions  for  prizes 
offered  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  But  prizes  have  acarcdy 
more  than  an  indirect  efiect  upon  teaching  and  upon  text-books. 
Professor  Schiaparelli  complains  of  the  practical  non-existenoe  of  a 
special  geographical  professoriate,  and  of  the  want  of  reality  of  geo- 
graphical teaching  in  the  University  normal  schools,  where  the  teachers 
of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  kingdom  are  trained. 

These  complaints,  mutatis  mutandis^  \fi\\  probably,  if  I  mistake  not, 
find  supporters  among  ourselves.  But  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it 
will  at  least  be  admitted,  I  hope,  that  I  have  shown  cause  ibr  a  h^ 
estimate  on  our  part  of  the  value  of  the  discussions  at  the  Venioe 
International  Geographical  Congress  of  1881. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  PROFESSOR  HENNESSEY'S  PAPER  ON 
'TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND.' 

Professor  HeDneseey,  F.R.S.,  contributed,  in  the  Education  De- 
partment, a  Paper  on  *  Technical  Education  in  Ireland.'  ^  He  com- 
bated the  conclusion  of  a  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Arts  that  the 
proper  place  for  the  cultivation  of  technical  instruction  was  in  the 
Universities,  and  urged  that  they  would  be  more  fittingly  placed  in  the 
great  centres  of  industry.  If  a  country  like  England  had  to  supplement 
the  practical  knowledge  of  her  workmen  by  the  establishment  of  special 
schools  for  teaching  the  sciences  and  arts  applicable  to  manufacturing 
industry,  such  aids  were  much  more  required  in  Ireland,  and  he 
emphatically  denied  that  her  population  were  fit  only  for  the  common 
kinds  of  manual  and  pastoral  labour. 

In  visiting  the  historical  schools  of  the  capitals  of  Northern  Europe, 
he  had  been  much  struck  by  the  superiority  of  workmanship  of  many 
important  objects  in  the  Irish  collection  coming  from  early  mediaeval 
times,  but  from  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  her  industries  had 
apparently  been  arrested.  This  he  attributed  to  the  course  of  political 
events,  and  it  was  not  to  be  inferred  from  it  that  her  people  were  in- 
capable of  success  in  industrial  pursuits  requiring  a  high  class  of  skiU. 

Elementary  and  higher  education  had  been  made  accessible  to  all 
during  the  present  centuiy  and  the  policy  of  restriction  abandoned,  but 
a  well-constituted  system  of  technical  education  was  yet  to  be  supplied. 
Many  Continental  nations  were  rivalling  English  industry  by  means  of 
their  superior  means  for  technical  instruction,  and  the  industrial  move- 
ment in  Ireland  should  be  accompanied  by  such  training  based  on  a 
flolid  foundation  of  knowledge  of  those  sciences  and  arts  which  bear 
directly  upon  industry,  the  practical  exercise  of  which  belonged  to  the 
workshop  and  the  factory,  where  education  had  hitherto  been  given  in 
connection  with  trade  apprenticeship.  The  systematic  study  of  princi- 
ples has  arisen  within  a  comparatively  recent  period. 

The  Professor  referred  to  the  technological  colleges  in  France, 
Crermany,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  especially  in  France,  which  have 
assisted  in  forming  some  of  the  professors  now  carrying  out  such 
educational  work  in  Ireland.  The  experience  gained  in  other  coun- 
tries served  to  point  out  the  course  required  for  Ireland.  Sound 
elementary  principles  of  certain  sciences  must  be  first  taught.  All 
technical  students  must  know  how  to  weigh,  measure,  and  calculate. 
They  must  also  be  practically  exercised  in  geometrical  and  freehand 
drawing.  Other  subjects  should  be  more  or  less  studied  according  to 
the  ultimate  specialty  of  each  student.  These  subjects  are  principally 
physics,  chemistry,  and  mineralogy.  In  the  higher  technical  colleges 
the  course  on  these  subjects  can  be  made  complete  and  exhaustive,  but 

*  This  Paper  was  not  sent  in  before  the  meeting  of  the  Congress,  and  the  HS. 
was  not  afterwards  receired  until  the  sheets  containing  the  Education  Papers  had 
issued  from  the  press. 
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for  technical  education  adapted  to  the  working  dasses  Ihe 
conrBes  must  necessarily  be  more  elementary  and  restricted. 

Dublin,  he  had  pointed  out,  was  rather  a  professional  and  oommerdal 
than  a  manu&cturing  city.  If  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Dawson  were 
adopted  to  conyert  some  of  the  National  model  schools  into  technial 
schools,  these  should  be  first  organised  in  localities  where  the  manu- 
factures taught  were  already  in  operation.  Afterwards,  whererer 
ertensive  factories  were  in  course  of  construction,  a  technical  school 
should  be  simultaneously  established,  so  as  to  furnish  a  nursery  on  the 
spot  for  tiie  class  of  skilled  workers  these  &ctories  would  hereafter 
require. 

The  higher  technical  education  is  already  in  operation  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  where  instruction  is  given  to  students  in  tiKce 
sciences  which  are  closely  connected  with  mining,  manufecture,  and 
engineering.  Owing  to  the  limited  number  of  professors,  the  same 
results  cannot  be  as  yet  expected  as  in  the  great  technical  colleges  of 
the  Continent,  but  the  college  is  provided  with  laboratories,  a  library, and 
appliances,  which  are  as  complete  as  those  of  some  of  tlie  great  tech- 
nical colleges  in  Europe.  The  courses  of  instruction  have  been  re- 
modelled, so  as  to  be  more  specific  and  more  directly  applicable  to  each 
of  the  technological  departments  comprehended  in  the  college  arrange- 
ments. In  this  way  students  will  be  throughout  tiie  greater  part  of 
their  college  career  occupied  with  studies  closely  connected  with  their 
future  professional  avocations.  These  arrangements  will  come  iuUy 
into  operation  early  during  the  present  session  of  the  collie,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  results  will  show  the  wisdom  oif  the  improTements. 
Almost  all  the  students  who  have  successfully  passed  through  the 
college  have  obtained  employment  either  in  connection  with  scientific 
education  or  in  the  technical  arts  and  manufactures.  Of  the  latter  the 
majority  have  obtained  positions  in  England  and  the  Colonies,  but  a 
steadily  increasing  demand  must  arise  for  men  possessing  a  high  order 
of  technological  knowledge,  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  if 
the  proposed  development  of  manufacturing  industry  should  be  eaxnestly 
pushed  forward  to  its  complete  realisation.' 

*  See  Trantactions^  1868,  p.  487. 
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